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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


ΝΌΤΙΟΝ, RANK, AND DIvIsION OF DOGMATIC 
‘THEOLOGY 


I. GENERAL DEFINITION OF THEOLOGY.—Dog- 
matic theology forms an essential part of theology 
in general, and therefore cannot be correctly de- 
fined unless we have an adequate notion of the 
latter. Theology, then, generally speaking, is the 
science of faith (scientia fider). 

a) Theology is a science. Every science de- 
duces unknown truths from known and certain 
principles, by means of correct conclusions. The 
dogmatician receives, and believingly embraces 
as his principle, the infallible truths of Revela- 
tion, and by means of logical construction, syste- 
matic grouping, and correct deductions, erects 
upon this foundation a logical body of doctrine, 
as does the historian who works with the facts 
of history, or the jurist who 15 occupied with the 
statutes, or the scientist who employs bodies and 
their phenomena as materials for scientific con- 
struction. 
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It is true that some Scholastics, e. g., Durandus and 
Vasquez, have denied theology the dignity of a science, 
because it affords no intrinsic insight into the How and 
Why of Catholic dogmas, particularly the myste- 
ries of the Most Holy Trinity, the Hypostatic Union, 
etc.1 But neither do the profane sciences afford us al- 
ways and everywhere an insight into their highest prin- 
ciples. Euclidian geometry, for instance, stands and 
falls with the axiom of parallels, which has never yet 
been satisfactorily proved;—so much so that of late 
years there has been made an attempt to establish a 
“non-Euclidian geometry ” independent of that axiom. 
To this should be added the consideration that there 
are sciences which derive their basic principles as 
lemmata from some higher science. Such, for ex- 
ample, is metaphysics, which is quite generally ad- 
mitted to be a true science. Hence it is plain that the 
notion of a science, while of course it includes cer- 
tainty, does not necessarily include evidence on the part 
of its principles. According to the luminous teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,? “Duplex est scientiarum genus. 
Quaedam enim sunt, quae procedunt ex principis notis 
lumine naturalis intellectus, sicut arithmetica, geometria 
et huiusmodt; quaedam vero sunt, quae procedunt ex 
principus notis lumine supertoris scientiae, sicut perspec- 
tiva procedit ex principtis notifcatis per geometriam et 
musica ex principus per arithmeticam notis. Et hoc 
modo sacra doctrina [1. c., theologia| est sctentia, quia 
procedit ex principtis notis lumine supertoris scientiae, 
quae scil. est scientia Det et beatorum. Unde sicut 
musicus credit principia tradita sibt ab arithmetico, tta 
doctrina sacra credit principia revelata sibi a Deo.’ ὃ 


1 Ctr, Hebr. xi, rs “ Fides . « « 3 Cfr. P. Schanz, Ist die Theolo- 
arguinentum non apparentium.”’ gie eine Wissenschaft? Tubingen 
2Summoa Theol., ta, qu. 1, art. 2. 1900, 
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b) Its specific character theology derives from 
the fact that it is the science of faith, taking 
faith both in its objective and in its subjective 
sense. Objectively considered, theology com- 
prises all those truths (and those truths only) 
which have been supernaturally revealed and are 
contained in Scripture and Tradition, under the 
care of the infallible Church (deposituim fider). 
Hence all branches of sacred theology, including 
canon law and pastoral theology, are bottomed 
upon supernatural Revelation. Subjectively 
considered, theology as a science presupposes 
faith; for, though reason is the theologian’s 
principle of knowledge, yet not pure reason, but 
reason carried as it were beyond itself, borne, 
ennobled, and transhgured by supernatural faith. 
It was in this sense that the Fathers‘ insisted 
on the proposition: “Gnosis super fident aedifi- 
catur,” just as Scholasticism was founded on 
St. Anselm’s famous axiom, “Fides quaerit intel- 
lectum,.” 


Hence a sharp distinction between philosophy and 
theology. Philosophy, too, especially that branch of it 
known as Theodicy, treats of God, His existence, es- 
sence, and attributes; but it treats of them only in the 
light of unaided human reason; while theology, on the 
other hand, derives its knowledge of God and divine 
things entirely from Revelation, as contained in Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition, and proposed to the faithful 


4Cfr. Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VII. 
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by the infallible Church. To elicit the act of faith de- 
manded by this process, requires an interior grace 
(gratia fidei). While philosophy never transcends the _ 
bounds of pure reason, and therefore finds itself un- 
able to prove the mysteries of faith by arguments drawn 
from its own domain, theology always and everywhere 
retains the character of a science founded strictly upon 
authority. 


2. THE HicH RANK oF THEOLOGY.—The- 
ology must be assigned first place among the 
sciences. ‘This appears: 

a) From its immanent dignity. While the 
secular sciences have no other guide than the 
flickering lamp of human reason, theology 1s 
based upon faith, which, both objectively as Reve- 
lation, and subjectively as grace, is an immediate 
gift of God. St. Paul emphasizes this truth in 
1 Cor. II, 7 sqq.: “Loguimur Dei sapientiam 
in mysterto, quae absconditaest, . . . quam nemo 
principum huis saeculi cognovit ... nobis 
autem Deus revelavit per Spiritum suum—We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery [a wis- 
dom] which is hidden, . . . which none of the 
princes of this world knew, . . . but to us God 
hath revealed by his spirit.” St. Thomas traces 
theology to God Himself: “Theologiae princi- 
pium proximum quidem est fides, sed primum est 
intellectus divinus, cut nos credimus.” ° 

b) From its ulterior object. The secular 


Sin Boeth. De Trin., qu. 2, art. 2, ad 7 | 
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sciences, apart from the gratification they afford 
to man’s natural curiosity and love of knowledge, 
aim at no other end than that of shaping his 
earthly life, beautifying it, and perhaps perfect- 
ing his natural happiness; while theology, on 
the other hand, guides man, in all his different 
modes of activity, including the social and the 
political, to a supernatural end, whose delights 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” ® 

c) From the certitude which it ensures. The 
certitude of faith, upon which theology bases all 
its deductions—a certitude that is rooted in the 
inerrancy of Divine Reason, rather than in the 
participated infallibility of a finite, and conse- 
quently fallible, mind—excels even that highest 
degree of human certitude which 15. within the 
reach of metaphysics and mathematics. 


This threefold excellence of theology supplies us with 
sufficient motives for studying it diligently and thor- 
oughly. There does not exist a more sublime science. 
Theology is the queen ‘of all sciences,— a queen to whom 
even philosophy, despite its dignity and independence, 
must pay homage. Hence the oft-quoted Scholastic 
axiom: “Philosophia est ancilla theologiae.”* The 
more directly a science leads up to God, the nobler, 
the sublimer, and the more useful it necessarily is. But 
can any science lead more directly to God than theology, 
which treats solely of God and things divine? 

61 Cor. ii, 9. corum sententia philosophiam esse 


70On the true meaning of this theologiae ancillam, |§Monasterii 
dictum, see Clemens, De Scholasts- 1856. 
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We should, however, beware lest our study of the- 
ology degenerate into mere inquisitive prying of the sort 
against which St. Paul warns us: “Non plus sapere 
quam oportet sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem — Not to 
be more wise than it behooveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobriety.”* Let us not forget that it 15 
punishable temerity to attempt to fathom the mysteries, 
strictly and properly so called, of faith, (Cfr. Ecclus. 
III, 25.) More than any other study that of theology 
should be accompanied by pious meditation and humble 
prayer.° 


3. DEFINITION OF DoGMaTic THEOLOGY.— 
The notion of dogmatic theology is by no means 
conterminous with that of theology as the science 
of faith. Moral theology, exegesis, canon law, 
etc., and indirectly even the auxiliary theological 
disciplines, are also subdivisions of theology. 
Nevertheless, dogmatic theology claims the priv- 
ilege of throning as a queen in the center of 
the other branches of theology. From another 
point of view it may be likened to a trunk from 
which the others branch out like so many limbs. 
We shall arrive more easily at the true notion 
of dogmatic theology, in the modern sense of the 
term, by enquiring into the manner in which 
theology is divided. 

a) On the threshold we meet that most popu- 
lar and most important division of theology into 


8 Rom. XII, 3. Theologia mentis e¢ cordis, FProl. I, 
9 On this subject, cfr. Contenson, 2, Lugduni 1673. 
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theoretical and practical, according as theology 
is considered either as a speculative science or 
as furnishing rules for the guidance of conduct. 
Theoretical theology is the science of faith in 
its proper sense, or dogmatics; practical theology 
is ethical or moral theology. 


Although it will not do to tear these disciplines asun- 
der, because they are parts of one organic whole, and for 
the further reason that the main rules of right conduct 
are also dogmatic principles ; yet there is good ground for 
treating the two separately, as has been the custom since 
the seventeenth century. A glance into the Summa of 
St. Thomas shows that in the Middle Ages dogmatic 
and moral theology were treated as parts of one or- 
ganic whole. Upon the subdivisions of either branch, 
or the manner in which historical theology (either as 
Biblical science or Church history), is to be subsumed 
under the general subject, this is not the place to des- 
cant. 


b) Dogmatic theology naturally falls into two 
great subdivisions, general and special. General 
dogmatics, which defends the faith against the 
attacks of heretics and infidels, is also known 
by the name of Apologetics, or, more properly, 
Fundamental Theology, for the reason that, as 
demonstratio christiana et catholica, it lays the 
foundations for special dogmatics, or dogmatic 
theology proper.*° Of late it has become cus- 
tomary to assign to fundamental theology a 


10 Cfr. Ottiger, 5. J., Theol. Fundamentalis, I, τ sqq. Friburgi 1897, 
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number of topics which might just as well be 
treated in special dogmatics, such as, e. g., the 
rule of faith, the Church, the papacy, and the 
relation between faith and reason. This com- 
mendable practice grew out of the necessity of 
fairly dividing the subject-matter of these two 
branches of theology, but is chiefly due to the con- 
sideration that the topics named really belong to 
the foundations of dogmatic theology proper, and 
besides, being doctrines in regard to which the 
various denominations differ, they require a more 
detailed and controversial treatment. 

We purpose to follow this practice and to ex- 
clude from the present work all those subjects 
which more properly belong to general dog- 
matics. We define special dogmatics, or dog- 
matic theology proper, after the example of 
Scheeben,” as “the scientific exposition of the en- 
tire domain of theoretical knowledge, which can 
be obtained from divine Revelation, of God Him- 
self and His activity, based upon the dogmas of 
the Church.” By emphasizing the words theo- 
retical and dogmas, this definition excludes moral 
theology, which is also based upon divine Reve- 
lation and the teaching of the Church, but is 
practical rather than theoretical. A dogma is a 
norm of knowledge; the moral law is a standard 


11 Dogmatik, I, 3; Wilhelm-Scan- ogy Based on Scheeben’s “ Dog: 
nell,_4 Manual of Catholic Theol- matik,’ I, 1 sqq., London 1899. 
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of conduct; though, of course, both are ultimately 
rooted in the same ground, wiz., divine Revela- 
tion as contained in Holy Scripture and Tradi- 
tion, and expounded by the Church. 

c) Another division of dogmatic theology, that 
into positive and Sciiolastic, regards method 
rather than substance. Positive theology, of 
which our catechisms contain a succinct digest, 
limits itself to ascertaining and stating the dog- 
matic teaching contained in the sources of Reve- 
lation. Among its most prominent exponents 
we may mention: Petavius, Thomassin, Lieber- 
mann, Perrone, Simar, Hurter 7 and _ others. 
Thomassin, and especially Petavius, successfully 
combined the positive with the speculative 
method. When positive theology assumes a 
polemical tone, we have what is called Controver- 
sial Theology, a science which Cardinal Bellar- 
mine in the seventeenth century developed 
against the so-called reformers. 

Dogmatic theology is called Scholastic, when, 
assuming and utilizing the results of the positive 
method, it undertakes: (a) to unfold the deeper 
content of dogma; (b) to set forth the relations 
of the different dogmas to one another; (c) by 


12 Hurter’s admirable Compen- and, still more succinctly, for the 


dium has been adapted to the needs 
of English-speaking students by the 
Rev. Sylvester Joseph Hunter, S. J., 
in his Outhnes of Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy, three volumes, London 1894, 


2 


use of colleges, academies, and high 
schools, by the Rev. Charles Coppens, 
S. J., in his Systematic Study of 
the Catholic Religion, St. Louis 
1903. 
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syllogistic process to deduce from given or cer- 
tainly established premises so-called “theolog- 
ical conclusions;” and (d) to make plausible, 
though, of course, not to explain fully, to our 
weak human reason, by means of philosophical 
meditation, and especially of proofs from anal- 
ogy, the dogmas and mysteries of the faith. 
These four points, since St. Anselm’s day, con- 
stituted the specific programme of mediaeval 
Scholasticism.’* In order to do full justice to its 
specific task, dogmatic theology must combine 
both methods, the positive and the Scholastic; 
that is to say, it must not limit itself to ascer- 
taining and expounding the dogmas of the 
Church, but, after ascertaining them and setting 
them forth in the most luminous manner possible, 
must endeavor to adapt them as much as can be 
to our weak human reason. 


The great mediaeval Scholastics, notably St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Bonaventure, treated what are called 
dogmatic truths as generally known data;—a safe pro- 
cedure in those days because collections of Biblical and 
Patristic proofs for each separate dogma were then in 
the hands of every student.1* As the most useful in- 
strument for the speculative treatment of dogma, they 
seized upon, not the Platonic philosophy, but the system 
elaborated by the great Stagirite. In preferring Aris- 

18 Cfr. J. Kleutgen, Theologie der 14 Cfr. Pesch, 8. J., Praelectiones 


Vorzeit, 2nd ed., V, 1 sqq. Mtin- Dogmaticae, Vol. I, 3rd ed., p. 24. 
ster 1874. Friburgi 1903. 
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totle, Scholasticism did not, however, antagonize the 
Fathers and early ecclesiastical writers, who, as is well 
known, had a strong penchant for Plato. Both Plato 
and Aristotle may be said to lean on their common 
master, Socrates, who had grasped with rare acumen 
the fundamentals of natural religion, wherefor Socratic 
philosophy, despite its incompleteness, has justly been 
extolled as the “Philosophia perennis.”?®> It cannot 
be denied, however, that theology in its various branches, 
not excepting dogma, owes a wholesome impulse to 
modern philosophy, in so far as modern philosophy, 
especially since Kant (d. 1804), sharpened the critical 
spirit in method and argumentation, deepened the treat- 
ment of many dogmatic problems, and made “ theoretical 
doubt” the starting-point of every truly scientific in- 
quiry. Since the Protestant Reformation threw doubt 
upon, nay even denied the principal dogmas of the 
Church, dogmatic theology has been, and still is com- 
pelled to lay stress upon demonstration from positive 
sources, especially from Holy Writ. A fusion of the 
positive with the Scholastic method of treatment was 
begun as early as the seventeenth century by the- 
ologians like Gotti and the Wirceburgenses, whose ex- 
ample has found many successful imitators in modern 
times (Franzelin, Scheeben, Chr. Pesch, Billot, and 
others). To the works of these authors must be added 
the commentaries on the writings of Aquinas by Car- 
dinal Satolli, L. Janssens, and Lépicier. For reasons 
into which it is not necessary to enter here, the series 
of dogmatic text-books of which this is the first, while 
it will not entirely discard the speculative method of 
the Scholastics, which postulates rare proficiency in dia- 


15 Cfr, E. Commer, Die immerwihrende Philosophie, Wien 1899. 
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lectics and a thorough mastery of Aristotelian meta- 
physics, as developed by the Schoolmen, will employ 
chiefly the positive method of the exact sciences.*® 


Mystic theology is not an adversary but a sis- 
ter of Scholastic theology. While the latter 
appeals exclusively to the intellect, mysticism ad- 
dresses itself mainly to the heart. Hence its ad- 
vantages, but also its perils, for when the in- 
tellect is relegated to the background, there is 
danger that unclear heads will drift into pan- 
theism, as the example of many of the exponents 
of later mysticism shows.'* It must be remarked, 
however, in this connection that the greatest 
mystics, like St. Bonaventure, Richard and Hugh 
of St. Victor, and St. Bernard, were also thor- 
ough-going Scholastics.** 

4. SUBDIVISION OF SPECIAL DoGMATIC THE- 
oLoGy.—The principal subject of dogmatic the- 
ology as such is not Christ,’® nor the Church,” 
but God. Now, God can be considered from a 
18 Cfr. J. Zahn, 


16 As helpful aids we can recom- Eitnfithrung in 


mend: Signoriello, Lexicon peripa- die christliche Mystik, Paderborn 
teficum philosophico-theologicum, 1908; A. B. Sharpe, Mysticism: 
Neapoli 1872; L. Schiitz, Thomas- Jts True Nature and Value, London 
Lexikon, and ed., Paderborn 1895. 1010. 

On the subject of the “ philosophia 19 Cfr. 1 Cor. ITI, 22 sq. ‘“‘ Om- 
perennis,” see especially O. Will- μία enim  vestra sunt, ... vos 


mann, Geschichte des Idealismus, 3 
vols., 3rd ed., Braunschweig 1908. 

17 Cfr. Proposit. Ekkardi a. 1329 
damn. a Ioanne XXII, apud Denzi- 
ger-Stahl, Enchird., ed. 9, n. 428 
sqq., Wirceburgi 1900. 


autem Christi; Christus autem Dei 
—for all things are yours, .. 
and you are Christ’s; and Christ is 
God’s.” 

20 Cfr, Kleutgen, I. c., pp. 24 Sq. 
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twofold point of view: either absolutely, in His 
essence, or relatively, in His outward activity 
(operatio ad extra). Dogmatic theology is ac- 
cordingly divided into two well-defined, though 
quantitatively unequal parts: (1) the doctrine 
of God per se, and (2) that of His operation ad 
extra. 

The first part may again be subdivided into 
two sections, one of which treats of God con- 
sidered in the unity of His Nature (De Deo Uno 
secundum naturant), the other of the Trinity of 
Persons (De Deo Trino secundum personas). 
His operation ad extra God manifests as Creator, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier, and Consumimator. Di- 
vine Revelation, so far as it regards the created 
universe, includes not only the creation of na- 
ture, but also the establishment of the super- 
natural order and the fall from the supernatural 
order of the rational creatures—1. e., men and 
angels. The treatise on the Redemption (De 
Verbo Incarnato) comprises, besides the re- 
vealed teaching on the Person of our Saviour 
(Christology), the doctrine of the atonement 
(Soteriology), and of the Blessed Mother of 
our Lord (Mariology). In his role of Sanc- 
tifier, God operates partly through His invisible 
grace (De gratia Christi), partly by means of 
visible, grace-conferring signs or Sacraments 
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(De Sacramenttis, 1 genere et in specie). The 
dogmatic teaching of the Church on God the 
Consummator, is developed in Eschatology (De 
Novissimis). Into this framework the entire 
body of special dogma can be compressed. 


Reapincs:—S. J. Hunter, S. J., Outlines of Dogmatic The- 
ology, I, 1 sqq.— Wilhelm-Scannell, 4 Manual of Catholic The- 
ology, London, 1899, I, xvii sqq.— Schrader, S. J., De Theologia 
Generatim, Friburgi 1861.— Kihn, Enzyklopddie und Methodologie 
der Theologie, Freiburg 1892.—C. Krieg, Enzyklopadie der 
theol. Wissenschaften, nebst Methodenlehre, and ed., Freiburg 
1910— J. Pohle, “ Die christliche Religion” in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, I, 4, 2, pp. 37 sqq—Cfr. also D. Coghlan in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, 5. v. “Dogma;” J. H. New- 
man, The Idea of a University, Disc. 2 sqq. New edition, Lon- 
don 1893. Hettinger-Stepka, Timothy, or Letters to a Young 
Theologian, pp. 351 sqq., St. Louis 1002.---Τ. B. Scannell, The 
Priest’s Studies, pp. 63 sqq., London 1908—F, J. Hall (An- 
glican), Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, New York 1907. 


GOD 
HIS KNOWABILITY, ESSENCE, 
AND ATTRIBUTES 


PREFATORY REMARKS 


Here below man can know God only by anal- 
ogy; hence we are constrained to.apply to Him 
the three scientific questions: An sit, Quid sit, 
and Qualis sit, that is to say: Does He exist? 
What is His Essence? and What are His quali- 
ties or attributes? Consequently in theology, as 
in philosophy, the existence, essence, and at- 
tributes of God must form the three chief heads 
of investigation. The theological treatment 
differs from the philosophical in that it con- 
siders the subject in the light of supernatural 
Revelation, which builds upon and at the same 
time confirms, supplements, and deepens the con- 
clusions of unaided human reason. Since the 
theological question regarding the existence of 
God resolves itself into the query: Can we 
know God?—the treatise De Deo Uno naturally 
falls into three parts: (1) The knowability of 
God; (2) His essence; and (3) The divine 
properties or attributes. 
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PART I 
THE KNOWABILITY OF GOD 


CHAPTER I 


HUMAN REASON CAN KNOW GOD 


Human reason is able to know God by a con- 


* templation of His creatures, and to deduce His 
“ existence from certain facts of the supernatural 


order. 

Our primary and proper medium of cognition 
is the created universe, ἢ. e., the material and 
the spiritual world. 

In defining both the created universe aa the 
supernatural order as sources of our knowledge 
of God, the Church has barred Traditionalism 
and at the same time eliminated the possibility 
of Atheism, though the latter no doubt consti- 
tutes a splendid refutation of the theory that the 
idea of God is innate. 
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MAN CAN GAIN A KNOWLEDGE OF GOD FROM 
THE PHYSICAL. UNIVERSE 


ARTICLE 7 


THE POSITIVE TEACHING OF REVELATION 


In entering upon this division of our treatise, 
we assume that the reader has a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the philosophic proofs for the 
existence of God, as furnished by theodicy and 
apologetics." As against the attempt of atheists Ἶ 
and traditionalists to deny the valor and strin- 2" 
gency of these proofs, Catholic theology staunch- 
ly upholds the ability of unaided human reason 
to know God. Witness this definition of the 
Vatican Council:* “Si quis dixerit, Deum 
ununi et verum, creatorent et Domintum nostrum, 
per ea quae facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae 
luimine certo cognosci non posse, anathema sit— 
If any one shall say that the one true God, our | 
Creator and Lord, cannot be certainly known by || 


1Cir. Hontheim, S. J., Theodi- 1890; B. Boedder, S. J., Natural 
ecaea_ s. Theol. Naturals, Friburgi Theology, 2nd ed., London 1899; 
1893; Fr. Aveling, The God of Phi- J. T. Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: 
losophy, London tro906; C. Gutber- God, New York 1904. 
let, Theodicee, 2nd ed., Miinster 2 Sess. 111, de Revel., can. é. 
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the natural light of human reason through 
created things; let him be anathema.’ Let us 
see how this dogma can be proved from Holy 
Scripture and Tradition. 

1. THE ARGUMENT FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
—a) Indirectly the possibility of knowing God by 
means of His creatures can be shown from Rom. 
II, 14 sqq.: “Cum enim gentes, quae legem non 
habent,? naturaliter ea quae legis sunt faciunt,* 
eiusmodi legem non habentes tpst sibt sunt lex: 
qui ostendunt opus legis,’ scriptum in cordibus 
suis, testimonium reddente illis conscientia 1pso- 
runt et inter se invicem cogitationibus,® accusan- 
tibus aut etiam defendentibus, in die cum tudicabit 
Deus occulta hominum secundum Evangelium 
meum, per Tesum Christum—For when the Gen- 
tiles, who have not the law, do by nature those 
things that are of the law; these having not the 
law are a law to themselves: who shew the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to them, and _ their 
thoughts between themselves accusing, or also 
defending one another, in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel.” 


The “law” (lex, νόμος) of which St. Paul here speaks, 
is identical in content with the moral law of na- 


8 ἔθνη τὰ μὴ νόμον ἔχοντα, ὅ ἔργον “νόμου. 
ἐ φύσει τὰ τοῦ νόμον ποιῶσιν͵ 8 τῶν λογισμῶν. 
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ture,’ the same which constituted the formal subject- 
matter of supernatural Revelation in the Decalogue. 
Hence, considering the mode of Revelation, there is a 
well-defined distinction, not to say opposition, between 
the moral law as perceived by unaided human reason, 
and the revealed Decalogue. Whence it follows, against 
the teaching of Estius, that “gentes,” im the above- 
quoted passage of St. Paul, must refer to the heathen, in 
the strict sense of the word, not to Christian converts 
from Paganism. For, one who has the material con- 
tent of the Decalogue “written in his heart,” so that, 
without having any knowledge of the positive Mosaic 
legislation, he is “a law unto himself,’ being able, con- 
sequently, to comply “ naturally’ with the demands of 
the Decalogue, and having to look forward on Judgment 
Day to a trial conducted merely on the basis of his own 
conscience,—sucli a one, I say, is outside the sphere of 
supernatural Revelation.® 


From this passage of St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans we argue as follows: There can be no 
knowledge of the natural moral law derived from 
unaided human reason, unless parallel with it, 
and derived from the same source, there runs a 
natural knowledge of God as the supreme law- 
giver revealing Himself in the conscience of 
man. Now, St. Paul expressly teaches that the 
Gentiles were able to observe the natural law 
“naturaliter’—“by nature’—1. e., without the 


7 Cfr. Rom. II, 21 sqq. egetical difficulties raised by St 
8 (τ, the commentaries of Bisp- Augustine and Estius, see Franzelin, 
ing and Aloys Schafer on St. Paul’s De Deo Uno, thes. 4. 
Epistle to the Romans. On the ex- 
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aid of supernatural revelation. Since no one 
can observe a law unless he knows it, St. Paul’s 
supposition obviously is that the existence of 
God, gua author and avenger of the natural law, 
can likewise be known “naturaliter,’ that is to 
say, by unaided human reason. 

b) A direct and stringent proof for our thesis 
can be drawn from Wisdom XIII, 1 sqq., and 
Rom. I, 18 sqq. 

a) After denouncing the folly of those “in 
whom there is not the knowledge of God,” ® the 
Book of Wisdom continues (XIII, 5 sq.): “A 
magnitudine enim specier et creaturae ἢ cognos- 
cibiliter*' poterit creator horum videri.” .. . 
Iterum autem. nec lus debet tgnosct; si enim 
tantum potuerunt scire, ut possent aestiunare 
saeculum,*® quomodo huims Donunum non fa- 
ciius * imvenerunt?—For by the greatness of 
the beauty, and of the creature, the creator of 
them may be seen, so as to be known thereby. 
But then again they are not to be par- 
doned; for if they were able to know so much 
as to make a judgment of the world, how did 
they not more easily find out the Lord thereof?” 
A careful analysis of this passage reveals the 
following line of thought: The existence of 


9“ In quibus non est scientia_Dei.” 12 θεωρεῖται, 
10. By .hendyadis for “‘ beauty of 18 στοχάσασθαι ‘pay αἰῶνα, t ess 
the creature.”’ to explore the visible world. , 


11 ἀναλόγως. 14 τάχτον͵ 
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God is an object of the same cognitive faculty 
that explores the visible world. e., human 
reason. Hence the medium of our knowledge 
of God can be none other than that same ma- 
terial world, the magnitude and beauty of 
which leads us to infer that there must be a 
Creator who brought it forth. Such a knowl- 
edge of God is more easily acquired than a 
deeper knowledge of the creatural world; in 
fact, absence of it would argue unpardonable 
carelessness. As viewed by the Old Testament 
writer, therefore, nature furnishes sufficient data 
to enable the mind of man to attain to a knowl- 
edge of the existence of God, without any ex- 
traneous aid on the part of Revelation or any 
special illumination by supernatural grace. 

B) We have a parallel passage in the New 
Testament,—Rom. I, 18 sqq., which reaches its 
climax in verse 20: “TJnvisibilia enim apsits 
[scil. Det] a creatura mundi per ea, quae facta 
sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur ᾿ς sempiterna quo- 
que eis virtus et divimtas, ita ut sint mexcusa- 
biles *“—For the invisible things of him [God] 
from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made; 
his eternal power also, and divinity: so that they 
are inexcusable.” In other words:—God, Who 


15 τοῖς ποιήμασι νοούμενα καθο- 16 αναπολόγητοι͵ 
ρᾶται͵ 


ἢ 
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is per se invisible, after some fashion becomes 
visible to human reason (νοούμενα καθορᾶται),͵ But 
how? Not by positive revelation, nor yet by the 
interior grace of faith; but solely by means of 
a natural revelation imbedded in the created 
world (τοῖς ποιήμασιν), To know God from nature 
appears to be such an easy and matter-of-fact 
process (even to man in his fallen state), that 
the heathen are called “inexcusable” in their 
ignorance and are in punishment therefor “given 
up to the desires of their heart unto unclean- 
ness.” 77 


c) By way of supplementing this argument from Holy 
Scripture we will briefly advert to the important dis- 
tinction which the Bible makes, or at least intimates as 
existing, between popular and scientific knowledge of 
God. The former comes spontaneously and without 
effort, while the latter demands earnest research and 
conscientious study, and, where there is guilty ignorance, 
involves the risk of a man’s falling into the errors of 
polytheism, pantheism, etc. We find this same distinc- 
tion made by St. Paul in his sermons at Lystra and 
Athens, and we meet it again in the writings of the 
Fathers, coupled with the consideration that, to realize 
the existence of a Supreme Being men have but to advert 
to the fact that nations, like individuals, are plainly 
guided and directed by God’s Providence. In his 
sermon at Lystra, after noting that God had allowed 
the Gentiles “to walk in their own ways,” that is 
to say, to become the prey of false religions, the Apos- 


17 Rom. I, 18, 24 sqq. 
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tle declares that He nevertheless 15 “left not Himself 
without testimony, doing good from heaven, giving 
rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.” 7° Before the Areopagus at Athens, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, pointing to the altar dedi- 
cated “Το the Unknown God,” said: ‘“‘ God, who made 
the world, . . . and hath made of one [Adam] all 
mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the earth, 
determining appointed times and the limits of their habi- 
tation, that they should seek God, if happily they may 
feel after him or find him,?° although he be not far 
from every one of us: for in him we live, and move, 
and are.”?* In the following verse (29) he calls at- 
tention to the unworthy notion that the Divinity 
is “like unto gold, or silver, or stone, the graving of 
art, and device of man.” Both sermons assume that 
there is a twofold knowledge of God: the one direct, 
the other reflex. The direct knowledge of God arises 
spontaneously in the mind of every thinking man who 
contemplates the visible universe and ponders the favors 
continually lavished by Providence. In the reflexive or 
metaphysical stage of his knowledge of God, on the 
other hand, man is exposed to the temptation wrongly 
to transfer the concept of God to objects not divine, 
and thus to fall into gross polytheism or idolatry.” 
We have, therefore, Scriptural warrant for holding that 
the idea of God is entirely spontaneous in its origin, 
but may easily (though, it is true, only by an abuse of 
reason), be perverted in the course of its scientific de- 
velopment.** 


18 καίτοι ye = nthilominus. 21 Acts XVIT, 24-28. 
19 Acts XIV, 16. 22 (ἔτ. Wisdom XIII, 6 sqaq. 
20“ St forte attrectent eum aut 23 Hieron. In ep. ad Tit. I, το. 


inventant.” For a further elucidation of the 
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2. The Patristic argument may be reduced to 
three main propositions. 

a) In the first place, the Fathers teach that 
God manifests Himself in His visible creation, 
and may be perceived there by man without the 
aid of supernatural revelation. 


Athenagoras calls the existing order of the material 
world, its magnitude and beauty, “pledges of divine 
worship "35 and adds: “ For the visible is the medium 
by which we perceive the invisible.’?> Clement of 
Alexandria, too, insists that we gain our knowledge of 
Divine Providence from the contemplation of God’s 
works in nature, so much so that it is unnecessary to 
resort to elaborate arguments to prove the existence of 
God. “All men,” he says, “Greeks and barbarians, 
discern God, the Father and Creator of all things, un- 
aided and without instruction.” ?* St. Basil? calls the 
visible creation “a school and institution of divine 
knowledge.” 78 St. Chrysostom, in his third homily on 
_the Epistle to the Romans (n. 2), apostrophizes St. 
Paul thus: “ Did God call the Gentiles with his voice? 
Certainly not. But He has created something which is 
apt to draw their attention more forcibly than words. 
He has put in the midst.of them the created world and 
thereby from the mere aspect of visible things, the 
learned and the unlearned, the Scythian and the bar- 
barian, can all ascend to God.” Similarly St. Gregory 
the Great teaches:28 “Omnis homo eo ipso quod ra- 


subject, see J. Quirmbach, Die 25 Legat. pro Christ., τὰς 4 Sq. 
Lehre des hl. Paulus von der 26 Strom., V, 14. 

natitrichen Gotteserkenninis und 27 In Hexaém., hom. 1, n. 6. 
dem natirlichen Sittengeseiz, Frei- 28 διδασκαλεῖον Kai θεογνωσίας 
burg 1906. παιδευτήριον͵ 


24 ἐνέχυρα τῆς θεοσεβείας. 29 Moral. xxvii, 5. Cfr. Sprinzl, 
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tionalis est conditus, debet ex ratione colligere, eum 
gui se condidit Deum esse — By the use of his reason 
every man must come to the conclusion that the very 
fact that he is a rational creature proves that his 
Creator is God.” 


Ὁ) The Fathers further teach: From even a 
superficial contemplation of finite things there 
must arise spontaneously, in every thinking man, 
at least a popular knowledge of God. 


To, explain how natural it is to rise from a contem- 
plation of the physical universe to the existence of God, 
some of the Fathers call the idea of God “an in- 
nate conviction, planted by nature in the mind of 
man,” 8° a knowledge which is “not acquired,” *! but 
“a dowry of reason,” ** and which, precisely because 
it is so easy of acquisition, is quite common among men. 
Tertullian calls upon “the soul of the Gentiles” to 
give testimony to God,—not the soul which “has 
learned in the school of wisdom,” but that which is 
“simpler, rudis, tmpolita et idiotica.’’—“ Magistra na- 
tura, he says, “ anima discipula — Nature is the teacher, 
the soul a pupil.” ** St. Augustine says that the con- 
sciousness we have of God blends with the very essence 
of human reason: “ Haec est vis verae divinitatis, ut 
creaturae rationalt ratione iam utenti non omnino ac 
penitus possit abscondi; exceptis enim paucis {sc. atheis] 
in quibus natura nimium depravata est, universum genus 
honminum Deum mundi huius fatetur auctorem— For 


Die Theologie der apostolischen 31 χρῆμα ov διδακτόν, avrouades, 
Vater, pp. 110 sqq., Vienna 1880. 32 πᾶσι σύμφυτος λόγος͵ 
80 δόξα ἔμφυτος͵ ἔννοια ἔμφυτος, 33 De Testim. An., c. 2 et 5. 


πρόληψις φυσική͵ 
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such is the energy of true Godhead, that it cannot be 
altogether and utterly hidden from any rational creature. 
For with the exception of a few in whom nature has 
become outrageously depraved, the whole race of man 
acknowledges God as the maker of this world.” 888 
Seeking a deeper explanation, several Fathers (e. g., 
Justin Martyr and St. Basil) have raised the rational 
soul to the rank of an essential image of the Eternal 
Logos, calling it a λόγος σπερματικός, which irresistibly 
seeks out and finds God in the universe. 


c) The Fathers finally teach that human rea- 
son possesses, both in the visible world of ex- 
terior objects, and in its own depths, sufficient 
means to develop the popular notion of God into 
a philosophical concept. 


The Greek Fathers, who had to combat paganism and 
the heresy of the Eunomians, generally relied on two 
arguments as sufficient to enable any man to form a 
philosophical concept of God; wiz., the cosmological and 
the teleological. Augustine’s profounder mind turned 
to the purely metaphysical order of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful, to deduce therefrom the existence 
of Substantial Truth, Goodness, and Beauty.** ‘This 
trend of mind did not, however, prevent him from ac- 
knowledging the validity of the teleological and cos- 
mological argument. “Jnterroga mundum, ornatum 
coeli, fulgorem dispositionemque siderum, . . . ἴη- 
terroga omnia et vide, si non sensu suo tamquam tibt 
respondent: Deus nos fecit. Haec et philosopht nobiles 


88a Tract. In Ioa., τοῦ, Ὦ. 4. 
84 (ἔτ, Confess., VIII, 17; DelLib. Arbit., II, 12. 
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quaesierunt et ex arte arttficem cognoverunt. . . . 
Quod curiositate invenerunt, superbia perdiderunt.” 35 


ARTICLE 2 


THE IDEA OF GOD NOT INBORN 


1. THE THEORY THAT OUR IDEA OF Gop Is IN- 
BORN.—oeveral of the Fathers insisted so 
strongly on the original and spontaneous char- 
acter of our knowledge of God, that a number of 
theologians *° were led to claim Patristic authority 
for the theory of innate ideas evolved by the 
famous Descartes. According to the teaching of 
these theologians, the Patristic concept of God 15 
not based upon a conclusion of human reason 
(idea Det acquisita), but is inborn (idea Dei in- 
nata). Our ‘consciousness of God,” says δ. g. 
Kuhn, is but part and parcel of our “self-con- 
sciousness,” that is to say, it is “a knowledge 
of God founded upon His revelation to the hu- 
man mind.” ** It is a plausible enough theory. 
For as, e. g., Justin Martyr terms the idea of 
God “ἔμφυτον τῇ φύσει τῶν ἀνθρώπων δόξαν ---Δη opinion 
implanted in the nature of men,” *™ so also Ter- 


85 Serm. 141. Cfr. Schifiini, Dis- natirliche Gotteserkenntnis nach 


put. Metaphysicae Specialis, II, δι 
sqq. Aug. Taurin. 1888. Copious 
references from the Greek Fathers 
will be found in Petavius, De Deo, 
I, τ sq.—Cfr. also on the whole 
subject: Van Endert, Der Gottes- 
beweis in der patristischen Zeit, 
Freiburg 1861; K. Unterstein, Die 


der Lehre der kappadozischen Kir- 
chenvater, Straubing 1903-4. 

36 Thomassin, Tournely, 
Drey, Kuhn. 

37 Bin Wissen von Gott auf 
Grund seiner Offenbarung im 
Geiste.”’ 

87a Apol., 11, ἢ. 6. 
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tullian teaches: “Animae enim a primordio con- 
scientia Dei dos est, eadem nec alia et in Aegyptis 
et in Syris et τη. Ponticis—From the beginning 
the knowledge of God is the dowry of the soul, 
one and the same amongst the Egyptians, and 
the Syrians, and the tribes of Pontus.” ** 

2. REFUTATION OF THIS THEORY.—The theory 
that the concept of God 1s inborn in the human 
mind, cannot stand the test of either philosophy 
or theology. Without entering into its philo- 
sophical weaknesses, we will only remark that 
aside from the danger of idealism which it in- 
curs, the very possibility of atheism renders 
this theory improbable. While not perhaps de- 
serving of formal theological censure, it cannot 
escape the note of “hazardous,” inasmuch as it 
is apt to endanger the dogmatic truth that the 
existence of God is strictly demonstrable on ra- 
tional grounds.*® At any rate it can be shown 
beyond a peradventure that the Patristic teach- 
ing of the primordial character of human belief 
in God, is by no means identical with the theory 
of Descartes, and cannot be construed as an 
argument in favor of the proposition that the 
idea of God 15 inborn. 

a) In the first place, the assumption that it 


88 Adv, Marcion., I, το. Cfr. Ot- 89 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, 8. J., Prae- 
ten, Der Grundgedanke der Carte- lect. Dogm., t. II, 3rd ed., Fri- 
stanischen Philosophie, Freiburg  burgi 1906. 
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can be so construed does not square with the 
noetic system of those very Fathers who speak 
of our knowledge of God as “innate.” Clement 
of Alexandria, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Augustine and John of Damascus, uniformly 
teach that all our concepts, including those we 
have of God and divine things, in their last 
analysis are drawn from experience by means 
of a consideration of the material universe; hence 
they cannot possibly mean to say that our idea 
of God is inborn.*® 

b) A careful comparison of all the Patristic 
passages bearing on this subject shows that 
the Fathers nowhere assert that our idea of God 
is innate, though they frequently insist on the 
spontaneity with which, by virtue of an uncon- 
scious syllogism, this idea springs from any, 
even the most superficial, consideration of na- 
ture. What is inborn in our mind is not the 
idea of God as such, but rather the faculty readily 
to discover God in His creatures.** 


40 Tertullian seems to offer an  ftullians, pp. 166 sqq., Paderborn 
exception; but, like the rest, he 1893. 
concludes “ ex factitamentts ad fac- 41 Gregory of Naztanzus, δ. g., 
torem’’ and explains the phrase “‘a says: “™ Ratio a Deo data δὲ om- 


brimordio,” which might give rise 
to a misunderstanding, as follows: 
* Deus nunquam ignotus, ideo nec 
incertus, siquidem a  primordio 
rerum conditor earum cum ipsis 
pariter compertus est, ipsis ad hoc 
prolatis [He created them for the 
purpose] ut Deus cognosceretur.” 
Cfr. G. Esser, Die Seelenlehre Ter- 


nibus congenila et prima in nobis 
lex omnibusque conserta ad Deum 
nos deducit ex visibilibus’’ (Orat. 
28, n. 6), which is in perfect ac- 
cord with the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas: “ Dei cognitio 
nobis dicitur innata esse, in quan- 
tum per principia nobis innata de 
facili percipere possumus Deum 
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3. THE NECESSITY OF PROVING THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF Gop.—lIf the idea we have of God is not 
inborn, but owes its origin to a consideration of 
the cosmos, it necessarily follows that the exist- 
ence of God must be demonstrated syllogistically. 


a) The knowableness of God, as taught by Holy 
Scripture and the Church, ultimately resolves itself into 
His demonstrability. To question the validity of the 
ordinary proofs for the existence of God, and to say, 
as e. g. W. Rosenkranz says:** “The so-called meta- 
physical proofs, which theology has hitherto employed, 
have one and all failed when put to a critical test,’”’— 
is to advocate scepticism and to miss the meaning in- 
tended by the Church. If no conclusive argument for 
the existence of God had yet been found, it would be 
safe to say that none such exists, and that the case is 
hopeless. Gregory XVI obliged Professor Bautin, of 
Strasbourg, to assent to the thesis: “ Ratiocinatio Det 
existentiam cum certitudine probare potest.” (Sept. 8, 
1840.) Fifteen years later the S. Congregation of the 
Index ordered Bonnetty to subscribe this proposition: 
“ Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, animae spiritualitatem, 
hominis libertatem cum certitudine probare potest.” * 
(Dec. 12, 1855.) 

b) If we inquire into the nature of the middle term 
that is indispensable to a valid syllogistic argument for 
the existence of God, we find that Sacred Scripture and 
the Fathers agree that we must ascend to God ὦ po- 


esse” (In Boéth. De Trin., prooem., Theologie, Vol. ITI, § 140. 


qu. 1, art. 3, ad 6). Cfr. Kleut- 42 Die Prinzipien der Theologie, 
gen, Philosophie der Vorzeit, Ab-  p. 30, Miinchen 1875. 
handl, τ and 9; Franzelin, De Deo 43 Cfr. St. Thomas, Contra, Gent., 


Uno, thes. 7; Heinrich, Dogmat. I, 12. 
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| steriori, 1. e., from the material world that surrounds us. 
| This fact alone would explain the distrust which the- 
ologians have ever shown towards the a priori or on- 
tological argument of St. Anselm.** Of the other 
| proofs for the existence of God, it may be noted that 
| two, namely, first, that which from the consideration , 
| of possible or contingent beings passes on to the conclu- 
sion that at least one necessary being exists; and, sec- 
ondly, that commonly called teleological, which draws 
this conclusion from order and beauty in the physical 
universe, are imposed on us both by Holy Writ and 
the teaching of the Fathers. Nor, as the example of 
St. Paul shows,*® can the moral and historical proofs - 
(conscience, providence) be brushed aside as lacking 
cogency. Whence it appears that these arguments 
cannot easily be improved, except perhaps with regard 
to method, and by formulating them with greater 
precision. Since it is not the object of Revelation 
to furnish an exhaustive course of proofs for the ex- 
istence of God, such other arguments as that of St. 
Augustine based upon the metaphysical essences, and : 
the one drawn from man’s desire for happiness, must! 
also be accepted as valid, provided, of course, they do 
_ hot move in a vicious circle. 

c) The a@ posteriori demonstrability of God is con- 
firmed by the great theological luminaries of the Middle 
Ages. Thus St. Thomas Aquinas, the Prince of Scho- 
lastic theologians, teaches: “ Simpliciter dicendum est, 
quod Deus non est primum quod a nobis cognoscitur; 
sed magis per creaturas in Det cognitionem venimus, 
secundum tllud Apostolt ad Romanos (I, 20): Invisi- 


44 (ἔτ, St. Thomas, De Verit., qu. 45 Rom. IT, 14 sqq.; Acts XIV, 
10, art. 12. 16; XVII, 24 sqq. 
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bilia Det per ea, quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur. 
Primum autem quod intelligitur a nobis secundum statum 
praesentis vitae, est quidditas rei materialis.’*® That 
St. Anselm’s view, apart from his ontological argument, 
was in substantial agreement with that of St. Thomas, 
has been established by Van Weddingen.** 


READINGS: — Cir. the compendiums of Hurter, Jungmann, 
Bautz, Einig, Heinrich-Huppert, Wilhelm-Scannell, and Hunter. 
— Also, in particular, *Card. Franzelin, De Deo uno, ed. 3a, 
Romae 1883.*—Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, Ratisbonae 1881.— 
Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. III, Mayence 1883.— 
*Scheeben, Katholische Dogmatik, Vol. I, Freiburg 1873.—*De 
san, De Deo uno, 2 vols., Lovanii 1894-907 *Stentrup, De Deo 
uno, Oeniponte 1878.—*L. Janssens, O. S. B., De Deo uno, 2. 
tomi, Friburgi 1900—A. M. Lépicier, De Deo uno, 2 vols., 
Parisiis 1900.— Ronayne, S. J., God Knowable and Known, 2nd 
ed., New York 1902.— Ὁ. Coghlan, De Deo Uno et Trino, Dub- 
linii 1909. P. H. Buonpensiere, O. P., Comment. in 1 P. (qu. τ-- 
23) S. Th. Thomae Aquinatis, Romae 1902— Chr. Pesch, 5. J., 
Prael, Dogmat., Vol. II, ed. 3a, Friburgi 1906.—R. F. Clarke, 
S. J.. The Existence of God, London 1892.— Of the Scholastics, 
especially St. Thomas, Summa Theol. 1a, qu. 1 sqq. and Summa 
contra Gentiles, 1. I, cap. 10 sqq. (Rickaby, Of God and His 
Creatures, London 1905, pp. 9 sqq.) ; also the treatises of Suarez, 
Petavius, and Thomassin, De Deo uno, and Lessius, De Perfec- 
tionibus Moribusque Divinis, ed. nova, Parisiis 1881.— The 
teaching of Franzelin and Palmieri is summarized in English 
by W. Humphrey, S. J., in “ His Divine Majesty,’ or the Living 
God, London 1897.— Other references in the text.4® 


46S. Theol., 1a, qu. 84, art. 7. 

47 Essai critique sur la philosophie 
de §. Anselme, chap. 4, Bruxelles 
1875. See also Heinrich, Dogm. 
Theologie, Vol. III, ὃ 137; A. 
Konig, Schipfung und Gotteser- 
kenntnis, Freiburg 1885; and E. 
Rolfes, Die  Gottesbeweise bei 
Thomas von Aquin und Aristoteles, 
Koln 1898. 

48 The asterisk before an author’s 


Name indicates that his treatment of 
the question is especially clear and 
thorough, As St. Thomas is invari- 
ably the best guide, the omission of 
the asterisk before his name never 
means that we consider his work in 
any way inferior to that of others. 
There are vast stretches of dogmatic 
theology which he scarcely ever 
touched, 


SECTION 2 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AS DERIVED FROM THE 
SUPERNATURAL ORDER 


In relation to our knowledge of God the facts 
of the supernatural order may be viewed from a 
twofold coign of vantage: either as premises for 
a syllogism demonstrating the existence of God 
from the standpoint of human reason; or as a 
preamble to supernatural faith in God (actus 
fidei in Deuin), which, being a cognitio Det per 
fidem, differs essentially from the cognitio Det 
per rationem. 


ARTICLE tf 


THE FACTS OF THE SUPERNATURAL ORDER CONSIDERED AS 
PREMISES FOR UNAIDED REASON 


I. STATE OF THE QUESTION.—Both nature and 
the supernatural order,—the latter even more 
convincingly than the former,—tell us that 
there is a God. The arguments which can be 
drawn from the supernatural order—the ful- 
filment of prophecies, miracles (in the Old and 
the New Testament), Christ and His mission, 

33 
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—are historical, and therefore appeal most forci- 
bly to the student of history, though scarcely any 
thinking mind can escape their force. 

We must call particular attention to the fact 
that the proofs for the existence of God drawn 
from the supernatural deeds of the Almighty 
Himself, are really and truly arguments based 
on reason, and hence do not differ essentially 
from others of the same class. All of them 
depend for their validity upon the law of cau- 
sation. But the proofs here under consideration 
possess the twofold advantage of being (1) more 
perfect and (2) more effective. They are (1) 
more perfect, because the supernatural effects 
wrought by God far surpass those of the purely 
natural order, inasmuch as greater effects point 
to a more perfect cause. They are (2) more 
effective, because they are based, not upon every- 
day phenomena constantly recurring in accord- 
ance with Nature’s laws, but upon rare and 
startling facts (such as prophecies and mira- 
cles) which cannot fail to impress even those 
who pay little heed to the glories of Nature. 

2. SKETCH OF THE ARGUMENT.—From the 
mass of available material we will select three 
prominent phenomena, which prove the existence 
of a Supreme Being. 


a) The first is the history of the Jews under the 
Old Covenant. As the Chosen People of God for two 
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thousand years they led a religious, social, and political 
life radically different from that of the heathen nations 
around them. It was not due to a racial predisposition, 
such as 6. 9. a monotheistic instinct, that the Jewish 
people, encompassed by pagan nations, were able to pre- 
serve their peculiar belief, constitution, and discipline ; 
for was not the inclination to practice idolatry one of 
their chief faults? The true explanation is that all their 
peculiarities were bottomed upon supernatural causes,— 
a long, unbroken chain of prophecies and miracles, visi- 
ble apparitions of a hidden Power to individuals (Moses) 
and to the whole people (the legislation given on Mount 
Sinai). The entire Old Testament is a most wonderful 
revelation of God and His attributes, and furnishes 
cogent proof for the existence of an almighty and gra- 
cious sovereign.’ 

b) Secondly, there is the person of Jesus Christ. 
Cfr. Heb. I, 1, 2: “ Multifariam multisque modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis, novissime diebus istis 
locutus est nobis in Filio, quem constituit hacredem uni- 
versorum, per quem fecit et saecula— God, who at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spoke, in times past 
to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days 
hath spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom also he made the world.” 
The Old Testament was plainly a mere preparation for 


the New. In the person of the Messiah, God appeared 

1Cfr. F. H. Reinerding, Theolo- by a number of eminent As- 
gia Fundamentalis, pp. 112 sqq., syriologists. For information on 
Monasterii 1864.— Frederick De- this intricate subject, which has 


litzsch’s recent attempt (Babel und 
Bibel, Leipzig 1902), to trace the 
genesis of Jewish monotheism and 
the Mosaic revelation back to the 
civilization and culture of ancient 
Babylon was promptly frustrated 


called forth a veritable flood of 
books and pamphlets, the reader 
is referred to J. Nikel, Genesis 
und Ketlschrififorschung, Freiburg 
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bodily on earth. His wondrous conception, His miracles 
and prophecies, His superhuman teaching, His insti- 
tuting the Church, His resurrection and ascension, tri- 
umphantly prove Christ to be what He claimed to be: 
the true Son of God. Hence God exists. Historians 
and philosophers are constrained to acknowledge in the 
words of the Evangelist (John I, 14): “And we saw 
His glory, the glory as it were of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” Like the two 
hands of a clock, universal history, before and after 
Christ, gives testimony of Jesus: antiquity pointing for- 
ward as a “ paedagogus ad Christum,’ while the Chris- 
tian era points backward to indicate fulfilment. The 
Incarnation represents the climax and culmination of 
God’s self-revelation to humankind. Thus Christ is in 
very truth the axis of the universe and of universal 
history, the living proof of Theism.' 

c) A third argument is derived from the wonderful 
religious and moral regeneration of the Mediterranean 
races wrought by the influence of Christianity in the 
first three centuries of its existence. Oppressed by 
the “shadow of death,’ the Gentiles before Christ 
walked in the ways of evil and darkness, or, as St. 
Paul puts it, God “in times past suffered all nations 
to walk in their own ways.” * The fourth century of 
the Christian era found these same nations radically 
changed — they had become “a new generation ” walk- 
ing in “the way of the cross,” “burning what they 
had previously adored.” ‘The bloody persecutions of 
the Czsars had proved so ineffective in stamping out 
the new religion, that Tertullian was able to exclaim: 


66 


8 (ἔς. Didon, Jesus Christ, Lon- of Christ, New York 1906. 
don 1897; Bougaud, The Divinity 4Acts XIV, 15. 
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“Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum.” Leaving 
aside all other considerations, from the purely histor- 
ical point of view alone such a radical transforma- 
tion of the family, and of economic and political life, 
the conversion of the masses, and their preservation, 
even at the risk of life, in a state of moral purity such 
as the world had never known before, demands an ade- 
quate explanation. Where are we to seek for this ex- 
planation? Surely not in the circumstances, either 
extraneous or internal, of the regenerated masses them- 
selves. For both in doctrine and morals Christianity 
was the antithesis of paganism, and therefore could not 
possibly have developed from it. All attempts to derive 
the Christian religion from remnants of Oriental beliefs 
or the philosophic theories of the Greeks (Stoicism, Neo- 
Platonism, Philo) have utterly failed. Far from aiding 
in the regeneration of the corrupt masses under the 
Roman Empire, philosophy made common cause against 
Christianity with a fanatical Jewry and a paganism al- 
ready struggling in the grip of death. Nor did the new 
religion owe its final triumph to force. The rulers of 
the mighty Empire, far from favoring Christianity and 
advancing its spread with the powerful means at their 
command, turned these engines against it as a deadly 
foe, and sought to drown the new faith in the life- 
blood of its adherents.° It was not until the day of 
Constantine that a change set in. There is no satisfac- 
tory explanation for all this except that a superhuman 
Being guides the destinies of men and lets the gentle 
sun of His providence shine upon the weak and the 
strong alike. Filled with a conviction of this great 
truth, the unknown author of the Epistle to Diognetus ¢ 


δ (ἔτ, P. Allard, Ten Lectures onthe Martyrs, London 1907, 
6 Epist. ad Diogn., n. 7. 
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writes: “Jsta non videntur hominis opera, haec virtus 
est Dei, haec adventus eius sunt demonstrationes.” * 


ARTICLE 2 


THE SUPERNATURAL FACTS AS A PREAMBLE TO OUR BE- 
LIEF IN THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


I. STATE OF THE QUESTION.—The supernat- 
ural facts described in the previous article are 
more than mere arguments of reason for the ex- 
istence of God. Inasmuch as they prove the 
Christian religion to be divine, they are also a 
praeambulum to the supernatural act of faith in 
the existence of God. To work out this argu- 
ment in detail is the business of apologetics.® 


There is another consideration that must be empha- 
sized. While the Revelation made through Jesus Christ, 
in spite of its demonstrability on rational grounds, does 
not necessarily compel supernatural faith, but may leave 
the unbeliever entirely unconvinced, it produces in 
the mind of him who receives it willingly the act of 
faith. Inasmuch as, with regard to their contents, the 
praeambula fidei form an essential part of divine Revela- 
tion, they enter as a necessary ingredient into this actus 


fidet. From a mere outwork of (subjective) faith they 
7 Ctr. B. Jungmann, De Vera the first edition of this work, while 
Religione, pp. 197 sqq., Brugis several times reprinted, has not 


1871; F. Bole, Flavius Josephus 
δεν Christus und die Christen in 
den jiidischen Altertiimern, Brixen 
1896. 

8 Cfr. Schanz, Apologie des Chris- 
tentums, 3rd ed., Vol. II, Freiburg 
190s. The English translation of 


kept pace with the thoroughly over- 
hauled second and third editions of 
the German original. Recently a 
fourth edition has begun to appear 
under the editorship of Prof. Koch 
of Tubingen. 
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become a part of its essence; what was previously an 
historic and apologetic certainty, is transformed into the 
certainty of faith. Nature gives way to the supernatural 
in the heart of man, Objectively, purely rational dem- 
onstration cedes its place to the infallible authority of 
God’s word, while subjectively, a supernatural light in- 
stead of the natural light of reason becomes the source 
of faith. Like the “ preamble” itself, the existence of 
God becomes a formal dogma, to be embraced and held 
with the supernatural certitude proper to faith. 


2. THE EXISTENCE OF Gop AS AN ARTICLE OF 
FaitH.—The knowableness of God being an ar- 
ticle of faith, His existence must be a dogma a 
fortiori. Although, as Heinrich says,°** super- 
natural faith is an impossibility unless in the very 
act of faith itself we believe with supernatural 
certainty in the existence and veracity of God, in- 
asmuch as a revelation postulates the existence of 
a revealer; nevertheless, the fact that there 1s one 
who reveals constitutes a separate and independ- 
ent article of the “depositum fidei.” “St quts 
ununt verun. Deum, visibilium et invisibilinm 
creatorem et Dominum negaverit, anathema sit 
—If any one shall deny one true God, Creator 
and Lord of all things visible and invisible, let 
him be anathema.” *° 

a) In his Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul 


9 Cfr. Fr. Hettinger, Fundamental- 9a Dogm. Theol., 11, 2t. 
theologie, znd ed., pp. 853-892, 10 Conc. Vat., Sess. 111 de Deo, 
Freiburg 1888, can. I. 
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declares belief in the existence of God to be an 
indispensable condition of salvation. Hebr. XJ, 
6: “But without faith it is impossible to please 
God. For He that cometh to God, must believe 
that He is, and is a rewarder to them that seek 
Him.” Here belief in the existence of God is 
coordinated, separately and independently, with 
belief in the truth that He rewards those that 
seek Him. Both these truths are based not only 
on philosophical arguments, but likewise on that 
supernatural faith which is the foundation of 
man’s justification. “De hac dispositione [ad 
qustificationem| scriptum est: Credere oportet 
accedentem ad Deumt, quia est et inquirentibus se 
remunerator sit—-Concerning this disposition it 
is written: ‘He that cometh to God, must be- 
lieve that He is, and is a rewarder to them that 
seek Him.’” ** The examples of faith which 
St. Paul gives in Hebr. XI, 1 sqq., where he 
concludes with a reference to Christ as “the au- 
thor and finisher of faith,’ 15. admit of no other 
interpretation. 

b) The Fathers reécho this teaching of St. 
Paul, so much so that Suarez ** was able to state 
it as the conviction of the Schoolmen that “Fide 
catholica tenendum est, Deum esse.’ We have 
the most succinct proof for this proposition in 


11 Cone. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 6. 18In 1. ἢ. S. theol. I, 1. 
12 Heb. XI, 1 sqq.; XII, 2. 
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the first article of the Apostles’ Creed: “Credo 
᾿ The paraphrase which 
the Vatican Council gives of this article ** shows 
clearly that “God” here means not the first per- 
son of the Most Holy Trinity (1. e., the Father), 
but God in His absolute essence and inasmuch 
as He is apt to be the object of a sure knowl- 
edge attainable by unaided reason. There can 
be no mistake about this; else how account 
for the fact that the canons attached to this 
proposition expressly condemn, not some anti- 
Trinitarian heresy, but atheism, materialism, and 
pantheism. If Atheism is a heresy, the existence 
of God must necessarily be a dogma,—the fun- 
damental dogma upon which all others rest. 
This explains why, as early as 1679, Pope In- 
nocent XI condemned the proposition: “Fides 
late dicta ex testimomo creaturarunt siumnilive mo- 
tivo ad justificationem sufficit—Faith in the 
wide sense, that is faith as based upon the testt- 
mony of creatures or some similar motive, suffices 
for justification.” ἢ 


in Deum—roredbo εἰς Ocov,’ 


3. KNOWLEDGE vs. FaitH.— It may be objected that if 
the natural cognoscibility of God and the necessity of 
supernatural faith are both supernaturally revealed, these 
dogmas would seem to exclude each other, inasmuch as 
no man can know God for certain by his unaided rea- 
son, and at the same time firmly believe in Him on au- 


14 Conc. Vatican., Constit. de fide, 15 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
ὃς ὥς dion, m. 1173. 


4 
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thority. At the root of this objection lies the assumption 
that we cannot know a thing and believe it at the same 
time, because, what we believe on the authority | of an- 
‘other we do not know, and what we know we do not and 
cannot believe. It is true St. Thomas 16 seems to have 
held that an evident knowledge of God 1s incompatible 
with belief in Him; but Estius confessed himself unable 
to reconcile this opinion with the teaching of St. Paul 
in Hebr. XI, 6; while St. Bonaventure,’?7 De Lugo,"* 
Suarez,?® and others, openly defended the contrary. 
Some theologians, like Cardinals De Lugo and d’ Aguirre, 
interpreted St. Thomas in favor of their own dissenting 
view. 

Whatever may have been the Angelic Doctor’s theory 
as to the subjective compatibility of knowledge with 
faith, it seems certain that we are not free to doubt the 
necessity, much less the possibility, of a co-existence of 
both modes of cognition in the same subject, especially 
since St. Paul and the Tridentine Council condition the 
justification of each and every man, whether he be 
learned or ignorant, upon a belief in the existence of 
God. The Vatican Council expressly defines both the 
knowableness of God from the consideration of the phys- 
ical universe, and the necessity of supernatural faith in 
God, as dogmatic truths. Hence we must conclude 
that both modes of cognition can co-exist in the same 
subject without conflicting. Such teaching involves no 
contradiction, for it does not oblige us to hold that we can 
know and believe the same truth under the same aspect or 
from the same point of view. Manifestly the material 
object of both acts (scientia — fides) is the same: “ God 

16S. Theol. 2a 2ae, qu. 1, art. 53 18 De Fide, disp. 2, sect. 2. 


De Veritate, qu. 14, art. 9. 19 De Fide, disp. 3, sect. 9. 
17 In 3 dist., 24, art. 2, qu. 3. 
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exists.” But between the forimal object of the one and 
the formal object of the other, there is this essential 
difference, that rational knowledge depends on the de- 
gree of evidence in the argument, while faith flows 
from the authority of God Himself testifying to His 
own existence.2° There is this further difference, that 
to know God by purely natural means does not require 
supernatural grace, while faith, on the other hand, is 
conditioned by the supernatural assistance of the Holy 
Ghost (gratia actus fidei), without which no man can 
have that belief in God which is necessary for sal- 
vation.?? 


Reapincs:— Alb. a Bulsano, Instit. Theolog. Dogm. Specialis, 
ed. Graun, t. I, pp. 16 sqq., Oeniponte 1893.—Heinrich, Dogmat. 
Theologie, Vol. III, § 149.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 8 sq.— 
ΝΥ. Humphrey, 8. J., “ His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 28 sqq., London 
1897. 


20 Cfr. W. Humphrey, S. J., The point we must refer the student to 
Sacred Scriptures, ch, XIII, Lon- the treatise on Grace, which is to 
don 1894. form Volume V of this English 

21 For a fuller treatment of this edition of Pohle’s dogmatic course, 


SECTION 3 


TRADITIONALISM AND ATHEISM 


ARTICLE 1 


TRADITIONALISM A FALSE SYSTEM 


1, THE TRADITIONALIST TEACHING.—a) Re- 
duced to its simplest formula, the teaching of 
Traditionalism is this: Tradition and oral: in- 
struction (language) are absolutely essential to 
the development of the human race, so much so, 
that without them man can attain to no knowl- 
edge whatever, especially in the domain of re- 
ligion and morality. Consequently, the knowl- 
edge of truth is propagated among men solely 
by oral tradition, and the source and fountain- 
head of all knowledge must be our first par- 
ents, or rather God Himself, who in what is 
called Primitive Revelation committed to Adam 
and Eve the treasure of truth to be kept and 
handed down to their descendants. Inspired by 
the best of intentions, 7. e., to destroy Rational- 
ism, the Traditionalists depreciate the power of 


human reason and exaggerate the function of 
faith, 


4A 
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b) In its crudest form? Traditionalism asserts that 
a man can no more think without language than he 
can see without light,—that without language reason 
would be dead and man a mere brute. Hence the 
Creator had to endow man with the gift of speech be- 
fore He could impress upon his mind the ideas of God, 
immortality, liberty, virtue, etc.; and it was only by 
means of language that Adam and Eve were able to 
transmit to their offspring the system of natural re- 
ligion and ethics based upon these ideas. Hence faith 
is the foundation not only of supernatural knowledge 
and life, but likewise of purely human science and rea- 
son. De Lamennais,? the inventor of the “sens com- 
mun” as the supreme criterion of truth, insisted even 
more emphatically than De Bonald on the necessity of 
Primitive Revelation, from which alone, he says, all 
man’s religious and moral knowledge is derived. Tra- 
ditionalism reappears in a somewhat moderated form 
in the writings of Bonnetty (1798-1879) and P. Ven- 
tura (1792-1861).? Bonnetty admits that human reason 
is able to deal with the truths at least of the material 
order independently of language and instruction, but 
that for the fundamental doctrines of metaphysics and 
ethics we are dependent on Revelation. Ventura goes so 
far as to admit that unaided reason can form the basic 
notions of being, substance, causality, virtue, and so 
forth, but his Traditionalistic bent moves him to in- 
sist that these basic notions must needs remain unfruit- 
ful, so far as our natural knowledge of God is con- 
cerned, were it not for the aid of language and instruc- 


1Cfr. De Bonald, Recherches phi- 2 Essai sur VIndifférence en Ma- 
losophiques sur les premiérs objets tiére de Religion, Paris 1817. 
des connaissances morales, Paris 3 La Tradition, Paris 1856. 


1817. 
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tion, that is to say, ultimately, Primitive Revelation. 
Traditionalism was still further attenuated by the Lou- 
vain school of Semi-Traditionalists, whose chief repre- 
sentative, Ubaghs,* expressly admits the revealed teach- 
ing that human reason can acquire a knowledge of God 
from the consideration of the physical universe, though 
he hastens to offset his own concession by explaining 
that the full use of reason (in a child) depends essen- 
tially on education and instruction in divine things, and 
that the concept of God which it is the business of edu- 
cation to convey, is derived from the Primitive Revelation 
given to our first parents in Paradise. This theory is 
calculated to raise anew the question as to the extent 
of the cognitive power of human reason, and traces the 
notion of God back to Tradition as its sole source. 
Were it not for its admission that reason can subse- 
quently, by its own powers, perceive the existence (and 
essence) of God from nature, Traditionalism would 
openly contradict itself. 


2. WuHy TRADITIONALISM IS UNTENABLE.— 
The different systems of Traditionalism are phil- 
osophically and theologically untenable. 


a) Philosophically, the fundamental fallacy of Tra- 
ditionalism lies in the false assumption that language 
engenders ideas, while in matter of fact it is quite 
plain that, on the contrary, language necessarily pre- 
supposes thought and ideas already formed. Man 
must first have ideas before he can express them in 
words. “Verbis nist verba non discimus,’ to quote St. 
Augustine,© “iano sonum  strepitumque verborum. 

4 (ἔτ. his Institutiones Philosophi- The Revival of Scholastic Philoso- 


cae. Ubaghs wasdirectly inspired by phy, New York 1909, ἢ. 218. 
Malebranche. Cfr. J. L. Perrier, 5 De Magistro, c. τι. 
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. . . Nescio tamen verbum esse, donec quid significet 
sciam. Rebus igitur cognitis, verborum quoque cognitio 
perficitur.” It is quite true that language and instruc- 
tion play an important, nay, a necessary part in the 
formation of ideas, but only in so far as the spoken 
word of parent and teacher leads the child to think 
for himself and supports and aids him in such inde- 
pendent thinking. We may also concede that without 
the family and society no child can fully develop his 
mental! faculties. 

b) From the theological point of view Traditionalism 
is open to the following objections. Inasmuch as it 
denies that reason can attain to a knowledge of God 
from a consideration of nature, and asserts that all our 
knowledge of God is derived from language, human 
tradition, and Primitive Revelation, exaggerated Tradi- 
tionalism manifestly contradicts the teaching of the 
Vatican Council. The milder form usually called Semi- 
Traditionalism runs counter to dogma only in so far 
as it questions the certainty of the knowledge of God 
acquired by unaided reason. It can therefore be squared 
with the dogmatic definition of the Council on condi- 
tion that it be expressly understood that the knowl- 
edge of God handed down among men from generation 
to generation is derived not from Primitive Revelation 
in the strict sense of that term, but from an infused 
primitive kuowledge.® 
- Of the different Traditionalist schools only one, that 
of Louvain, has made an attempt to interpret Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition in accordance with its teaching. 
Its representatives endeavored to persuade themselves 
that the Bible and the Fathers refer to man as he grows 


6 (ἔς. Granderath, S. J., Comnstti?. Vaticant ex ipsis etus Actis Ex- 
Dogmaticae SS. Oecum. Conciliti  plicatae, pp. 36 saqq., Friburgi 1892. 
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up among his fellowmen, and converses with them by 
human methods, and consequently, when they employ 
the phrase “natural knowledge of God,” do not mean 
that concept of God which each individual human 
being forms anew under the influence of parents and 
instructors, but that concept which, derived from hu- 
man instruction and tradition, has its roots in Primitive 
Revelation and can at most be confirmed and deepened 
by individual consideration of nature. If this explana- 
tion were true, we should have to interpret Wisdom 
XIII, 1 sqq., and Rom. I, 20, thus: A man is inex- 
cusable if he does not know God, for the reason that 
all men derive a knowledge of God from Primitive 
Revelation and are, besides, able to perceive Him in 
nature. Is this the sense of Holy Scripture? We are 
at liberty to assume an elision only when there is rea- 
son to think that a writer has omitted something which, 
being self-evident, did not require express mention. Is 
the indispensableness of tradition, oral instruction, and 
Primitive Revelation self-evident in the passages under 
consideration? Certainly not; hence the sacred writers 
can not have meant to pass this point over per ellipsin. 
This becomes still plainer when we reflect that the 
Traditionalist interpretation is a modern innovation, ex- 
cogitated for the purposes of a philosophical system 
that was entirely unknown in the past. Nor can the 
teaching of the Fathers be quoted in favor of Tradi- 
tionalism. True, the Fathers admit the existence, in 
Paradise, of a Primitive Revelation upon which the 
human race is perpetually drawing; but they never 
regarded this Primitive Revelation as an absolutely 
necessary instrument of education: they merely advert 
to it as an accidental fact with which it is necessary 
to reckon, They insist that the original purity of 
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Primitive Revelation was tarnished among the heathen 
nations, and that the genuine knowledge of God had to 
be constantly rejuvenated in the perennial purity of the 
springs of nature.’ 


READINGS: — *Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, p. 1, qu. 1, art. 3.— 
Chastel, S. J., De la Valeur de la Raison Humaine, Paris 1875.— 
Denzinger, Vier Biicher von der religidsen Erkenntnis, Vol. I, 
pp. 149 sqq., Wirzburg 1856.— For a philosophical appreciation 
of Traditionalism, see Schiffini, S. J., Disput. Metaphys. Spe- 
cialis, Vol. I, n. 338 sqq.; B. Boedder, S. J., Natural Theology, 
pp. 149 sqq., New York 1891; Jos. Hontheim, S. J., Theodicaea, 
pp. 33 sqq., Friburgi 1893. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE POSSIBILITY OF ATHEISM 


1. DEFINITION OF ATHEISM.—Negative Athe- 
ism (Agnosticism, Criticism, Scepticism) holds 
that the existence of God 15 “unknowable,” be- 
cause there are no arguments to prove it. By 
positive Atheism we understand the flat denial of 
the existence of a supreme being apart and dis- 
tinct from the cosmos. Its chief forms are the 
different varieties of Materialism (Sensualism, 
Positivism, Mechanical Monism) and Panthe- 
ism, which constantly assumes new shapes, and 
has therefore been justly likened to Proteus of 
ancient classic mythology. Polytheism and 
Semi-Pantheism (6. g., the “Panentheism” of 


7 Cir. St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, lib, VI sq.; Lactantius, Divin. 
Institut, 11, 8. 
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Krause) cannot, however, be branded as Athe- 
ism. For though both systems logically culmi- 
nate in the denial of God, their champions in 
some fashion or other hold to the existence of a 
supra-mundane and absolute being ® upon which 
all other beings depend. 

2. THE POSSIBILITY OF ATHEISM AND ITS 
Limits.—Seeing that Holy Scripture, Tradition, 
and the teaching of the Church emphatically in- 
sist on the easy cognoscibility of God, our first 
question, in coming to treat of Atheism, naturally 
is: Is Atheism possible, and how is it possible? 

a) We must, in the first place, carefully dis- 
tinguish between atheistic systems of doctrine 
and individual professors of Atheism. The his- 
tory of philosophy shows beyond a doubt that 
there exist philosophic systems which either ex- 
pressly deny,’ or in their ultimate principles vir- 
tually exclude,** the existence of God. It must be 
noted, however, that by a happy inconsistency 
the atheistic tendency of these systems often re- 
mains more or less latent, inasmuch as their ad- 
herents, in spite of atheistic (or pantheistic) 
premises, seek to uphold a belief in God.’ 

In considering the case of individuals who 
profess themselves atheists, the first question to 
suggest itself is not: Are there practical athe- 


8 The Homeric Zeus, Vedic heno- 9a Scepticism, Criticism. 
theism, etc. 10 Ontologism is an example in 
9 Materialism, Pantheism. point, 
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ists? (that is to say, men who live as if there 
were no God), but rather: Can there be the- 
oretical atheists in the positive sense of the 
term? It is certain that no man can be firmly 
and honestly convinced of the non-existence of 
God. For, in the first place, no human being 
enjoying the full use of reason can find a 
really conclusive argument for the thesis that 
there is 20 God. In the second place, the con- 
sciousness that there is a God, is so deeply in- 
grained in the human heart, and has such a 
tremendous bearing upon life and death, that 
it is impossible for any man to rid himself of 
it for any considerable length of time. Not 
even Agnosticism can plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances. For every thinking man is con- 
strained by the law of causality, consciously or 
unconsciously to form the syllogism: Where 
there is order, some one must exist who pro- 
duced it; now, nature evinces a wonderful order; 
therefore there must exist a superhuman power 
that produced it, namely, God. The premisses 
of this simple syllogism must be self-evident to 
every thinking man, no matter whether he be 
learned or unlettered; and the conclusion flow- 
ing from these premisses forces itself with ab- 
solute cogency on the mind of every one who 
realizes that there can be no effect without a 
cause. Hence it is held as a sententia communis 
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by theologians that no thinking man can be 
permanently convinced of the truth of Atheism. 
This does not, of course, imply that there may 
not exist here and there feeble-minded, idiotic, 
uncivilized human beings who know nothing of 
God. Their ignorance is due to the fact that 
they are unable to reason from effect to cause, 
which is a necessary condition of acquiring a 
knowledge of God from His creatures. 

b) As we have intimated above, even learned 
men may, from qtasi-conviction, temporarily 
harbor a species of unbelief; though, of course, 
this always involves.grave guilt. “Dixit tm- 
sipiens in corde suo: Non est Deus—The fool 
hath said in his heart: There is no God.” 55 
Not scientific acumen nor a desire for truth, but 
folly is the source and fountain-head of Athe- 
ism. In most cases such folly is traceable to a 
corrupt heart, as St. Paul plainly intimates in his 
Epistle to the Romans, and as St. Augustine *° 
repeats in his commentary on the Psalms: 
“Primo vide illos corruptos, ut possint dicere in 
corde suo: Non est Deus... . Diverunt enim 
apud se non recte cogitantes. Coepit corruptio 
a mala fide, inde itur in turpes mores, inde in 
acerrimas indignitates: gradus sunt ist.” The 
psychological process of apostasy from the faith 


10a Ps. XIII, Ie 10.15.5 Ps. LII, ἢ, 3. 
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may be described as follows: First a man loses 
his faith; then comes a period of practical un- 
belief, nourished sometimes by sensuality, some- 
times by pride, until finally he is deluded into 
theoretical Atheism. Not infrequently moral 
corruption precedes infidelity as a cause. Cfr. 
Eph. IV, 18: “Tenebris obscuratum habentes 
mtellectum, alienatt a vita Det per tgnorantiam, 
quae est in illis propter caecitatem cordis ipsorum 
—Having their understanding darkened, being 
alienated from the life of God through the ig- 
norance that is in them, because of the blindness 
of their hearts.” 1} 


3. WuHy ATHEISM 15 INTRINSICALLY PossIBLE.— Since 
the idea of God is spontaneous and forces itself almost 
irresistibly upon the human mind, purely moral causes 
do not suffice to explain Atheism; there must in each 
instance exist an intellectual factor also. This intel- 
‘lectual factor must be sought partly in the fallibility of 
human reason, which is controlled by the will, and 
partly in the circumstance that the proofs for the ex- 
istence of God do not produce immediate certainty. On 
the one hand man,has it in his power to disregard the 
more or less cogent features of these arguments and 
by concentrating his thoughts on the manifold objec- 
tions raised against them, to delude himself into the 
notion that there is no God. On the other hand, these 
arguments, as we have said, carry no immediate, but 

11 On the psychology of unbelief, | Hettinger-Bowden, Natural Religion, 


see X. Moisant, Psychologie de pp. 1 sqq. 
#Incroyant, Paris 1908, Cfr. also 
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only a mediate certainty, inasmuch as the conviction 
which they engender depends upon a long chain of mid- 
dle terms. 

The number of real atheists is impossible to ascer- 
tain. It depends on conditions of time, of milieu, of 
degree and method of education, and on various other 
agencies. Our age boasts the sorry distinction of being 
immersed in a flood of Atheism which it may take a 
social revolution to abate.?? 


READINGS : — Segneri, 5. J., L’Incredulo senza scusa, Venezia 
1690.— W. G. Ward, Essays on the Philosophy of Theism, 2 
vols., London 1884.— Kaderavek, Der Atheismus, Wien 1884. 
—L. v. Hammerstein, Edgar, or From Atheism to the Full 
Truth, St. Louis 1903— W. M. Lacy, An Examination of the 
Philosophy of the Unknowable, Philadelphia 1883—A. W. 
Momerie, Agnosticism, London 1889.—Ip., Belief in God, Lon- 
don 1891—G,. J. ‘Lucas, Agnosticism and Religion, Baltimore 
1895.— G. M. Schuler, Der Pantheismus, Wirzburg 1881.— Τρ, 
Der Materialismus, Berlin 1890.— E. L. Fischer, Die modernen 
Ersateversuche fiir das aufgegebene Christentum, Ratisbon 
1903.— H. Schell, Der Gottesglaube und die naturwissenschaft- 
liche Welterkenntnis, Bamberg 1904.—F. Aveling in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, Vol, Il, s. vw. “ Atheism.”— F. Hettinger, 
Natural Religion, New York 1800—W. S. Lilly, The Great 
Enigma, 2nd ed., New York 1893-——L. A. Lambert, Notes on 
Ingersoll, Buffalo 1883.8—T. Finlay, 5. J., “Atheism as a 
Mental Phenomenon” in the Month (1878), pp. 186 saqq. 


12 Cfr, C. Gutberlet, Theodicee, perfectly true that popular speakers 


2nd ed., ὃ 2, Minster 1890; B. Boed- 
der, S. J., Natural Theology, pp. 


76 saq.. New York 1891; J. T. 
Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: 
God, 2nd ed., pp. 15 sq.. New York 
1904. 


13 Father Lambert’s Notes on In- 
gersoll has been published in nu- 
merous editions and shall be men- 
tioned here, though it is, of course, 


and writers of the type of Robert 
G. Ingersoll, while they ‘‘ may 
create a certain amount of un- 
learned disturbance, . . . are not 
treated seriously by thinking men, 
and it is extremely doubtful 
whether they deserve a place in 
any historical or philosophical ex- 
position of Atheism.” (Aveling in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, ΤΙ, 42.) 


CHAPTER ΤΙ 


THE QUALITY OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AC- 
CORDING TO DIVINE REVELATION 


The arguments for the existence of God not 
only prove His existence, but at the same time 
reveal each some one or other aspect of the 
Divine Essence.* Whatever knowledge of the 
Divine Essence we may thus acquire from a 
consideration of finite things, is sure to be 
stamped with the birth mark of the creature. It 
may be ennobled and transfigured by Revelation 
and faith, but they cannot change its substance. 
Not until we are admitted to the beatific vision 
in Heaven, does the abstractive and analogous 
knowledge of God acquired here on earth give 
way to that intuitive and perfect knowledge which 
enables us to see the Blessed Trinity as It is. 
Such are the limitations of the created intellect 
that it cannot even enjoy the beatific vision ex- 
cept by means of a specially infused light, called 
“lumen gloriae.” 


1Cfr. S. Thomas, In Boeth. De nisi quoquo modo de ea sciatur 
Trinitate, qu. 2, ord. 6, art. 32 ‘quid est’ vel cognitione perfecta 
“De nulla re potest sciri ‘an est,’ vel cognitio®e confusa.” 
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We shall treat of the two modes of knowing 
God, the earthly and the heavenly, in the next 
two sections, reserving a third section for the 
consideration of Eunomianism and Ontologism. 


SECTION 1 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AS IT IS HERE ON EARTH 


In this section we shall consider, (1) the 
imperfection of our knowledge of God here be- 
low; (2) the threefold mode by which man can 
know God, viz.: (a) affirmation or causation, 
inferring the nature of His attributes from the 
nature of His works; (b) negation or remotion, 
excluding the idea of finite limitation; (c) inten- 
sification or eminence, ascribing every perfection 
to God which is consistent with His infinity, to 
the exclusion of all quantitative and temporal 
measures and comparisons;? and (3) certain 
theological conclusions flowing therefrom. 


ARTICLE ἢ 


THE IMPERFECTION OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN THIS 
LIFE 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS.—The perfection 
or imperfection of any act of cognition depends 
upon the manner in which we acquire our con- 
cepts. These may be, on the one hand, either 


?Cfr. G. M. Sauvage in the Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “ Analogy,” 
Vol. I, pp. 449 54. 
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abstractive or intuitive; or, on the other, either 
analogous or univocal. 


a) We form an intuitive concept, when consciousness 
and intellect put us into direct communication with ob- 
jective truth (such is, 6. g., the concept of a tree). A 
concept is abstractive—this term must not be con- 
founded with “ abstract ”’— when its compound elements 
are derived from some other object or objects, and 
transferred to the object under consideration (6. g., 
the concept of a golden calf). Whence it follows, 
that every intuitive concept is an immediate one (con- 
cepius wunmediatus), while an abstractive concept is al- 
ways mediate (conceptus mediatus), because it can 
be gained only by means of other concepts or of syl- 
logistic conclusions. It follows also that an abstractive 
concept can never represent its object adequately, while 
an intuitive concept may, though it must not do so. 

b) An analogous (conceptus analogus) differs from 
a univocal concept (concepius umvocus) in the same 
way that a metaphorical differs from a proper concept 
(conceptus improprius— proprius). A univocal or 
proper concept is one which applies to every individual 
comprehended under it in the same sense, as for ex- 
ample the concept “man” applies to Peter, Paul, John, 
etc. An analogous concept, on the other hand, is predi- 
cated of a number of objects partly in the same and 
partly in a different sense, as e. g., “healthy” of the 
human body, the color of one’s face, the climate, etc.’ 

c) Here we shall have to borrow from philosophy 
two important truths. The first is, that all rational 
knowledge is grounded on sense perception, so that the 


8 For further details consult any good text-book of logic. 
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material objects of the senses must be said to be the 
primary, proportionate, and adequate object of our in- 
tellect. The second truth is based upon the first: Our 
earthly knowledge of God is not the fountain-head and 
source, but the consummation and climax of human 
cognition.* This gives us the status guaestionis of the 
problem we are studying. If it is true that in this life 
we can acquire a knowledge of God only from the con- 
templation of nature, it follows that our concept of 
Him is not intuitive (immediate, adequate) but abstrac- 
tive (mediate, inadequate). And if the concept we form 
of God does not represent Him as He is in Himself, 
but only analogically, it follows further that our knowl- 
edge of God cannot be univocal, but must be analo- 
gous. Being abstractive and analogical, then, it must be 
very imperfect — and this imperfection not even super- 
natural belief in God (fides in Deum) can remove.® 


2. THE DOGMA IN SACRED SCRIPTURE AND 
TRADITION.—The imperfection of man’s knowl- 
edge of God here below may be said to be in- 
cluded in the dogma of God’s incomprehensibility 
or inscrutability  (dxaradnyia), “Deus .. . in- 
comprehensibtlis’;° “Ecclesia credit . . . Deum 
verum et wvivunt.. . mcomprehensibilem.” * 
How the term “incomprehensible” is to be under- 
stood, and in what the essence of incomprehen- 
sibility consists, the Church has never defined. 


4Cfr. Egger, Propaed. Philoso- For we walk by faith and not by 
phico-theol., 6th ed., pp. 146 sqq., sight.” 
Brix, 1903. 6Cfr. Conc. Lat. IV, A.D. 1215, 
5 Cfr. 2 Cor. V, 7: “διὰ πίστεως cap. “ Firmiter,” 
γὰρ περιπατοῦμεν͵ οὐ διὰ εἴδους --- 1 Cone. Vat., Sess. III, cap. 1. 
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a) The Scriptural argument, drawn from the 
Old and New Testaments, covers both our nat- 
ural and our supernatural knowledge of God 
(1. 6., that based on faith and grace). In the 
Old Testament, besides the Book of Job,® it is 
especially the Sapiential Books which insist that 
we cannot comprehend God while we are way- - 
farers on this earth; nay, that He remains in- 
comprehensible to our mind even in the here- 
after, when we enjoy the light of glory.°® 

The principal text in proof of our thesis is 
drawn from the New Testament, viz., 1 Cor. 
XII, 12: “Videmus nunc per speculum im ae- 
nigmate, tunc autem facie ad faciem; nunc cog- 
nosco ex parte, tunc autem [1. 6. 1 coelo| cog- 
noscami, sicut et cognitus sum—We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner; but then face 
to face. Now 1 know in part; but then I shall 
know even as I am known.” St. Paul here 
makes a sharp distinction between two modes of 
knowing God, the one earthly, the other heavenly, 
which are opposed to each other (nunc—tunc, 
det_—rore), Limiting ourselves to the former 
(the latter will engage us later), human knowl- 
edge of God here below is characterized by three 
essential marks. It is represented first as a “see- 
ing through a glass,” * a mode of perception di- 


8 Job XI, 7 sqq. clus. XLII, 23 sqq.; Prov. XXV, 27. 
9Cfr. Wisdom IX, 13 saq.; Ec- 10 Per speculum, δι’ ἐσόπτρονυ͵ 
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rectly opposed to intuitive vision “face to face.” 
As in Rom. I, 20, so here St. Paul describes 
our earthly knowledge of God as an abstractive, 
mediate, inadequate knowledge, which remains a 
vision per speculum even if a man “should have 
all faith.’ ** The second mark is “enigmatic,” * 
which means that the human mind on earth 
can conceive God only by analogy drawn from 
His creatures; for a proper and univocal con- 
cept of God could not be designated as enig- 
matical or compared to seeing “in a dark man- 
ner.” This characteristic is completed by the 
third mark, viz., partiality (ex parte, ἐκ pépous), 
which clearly designates our knowledge of God 
as being a knowledge “in part.” All three of 
these notes prove the imperfection of our earthly 
knowledge of God as conclusively as they estab- 
lish God's incomprehensibility by the human 
mind so long as man lingers in “this vale of 
tears.” * 

b) The Fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies defended this dogma against the Euno- 
mians, who claimed that the human mind is able 
to comprehend God adequately here below. They 
defended it first as mere witnesses to the ancient 
Tradition, and secondly as philosophers discuss- 
ing the How and IVhy. 


111 Cor. XIII, 2. farer’s Vision, pp. 1 sqq., London 
12 In aenigmate, ἐν αἰνίγματι͵ 1909. 
13 Cfr. T. J. Gerrard, The Way- 
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a) One of the first of these witnesses is St. Justin 
Martyr, who insists both on the incomprehensibility of 
God and the spontaneousness of our concept of Him. 
He says: ‘‘ That same Being, which is beyond all es- 
sence,’* I say, is unutterable, and inexplicable, but alone 
beautiful and good, coming suddenly into souls well- 
dispositioned, on account of their affinity to and de- 
sire of seeing Him.”*® Gregory of Nyssa appeals to 
the Bible to give testimony against Eunomius: “ All 
those Scriptural expressions which have been invented 
to glorify God, designate something which belongs to 
God,"* . . . whereby we are taught, either that He is 
almighty, or insusceptible of corruption, or immense. 
. . . His own essence, however, since it cannot be com- 
prehended by reason, nor expressed in language, He 
has not exposed to curious searching, inasmuch as He 
commanded [men] to venerate silently that which He 
withheld from their certain knowledge.” 7 “By the 
very act of confessing our ignorance,’ according to 
Cyril of Jerusalem, “we profess a deep knowledge of 
God.” 78 Of special importance in this connection are 
the five homilies of St. Chrysostom against the Euno- 
mians, entitled: “ Of Him Who is Inscrutable.” We 
hear the same string faintly vibrating in the writings of 
the last of the Greek Fathers, for John of Damascus 
teaches: “ The supreme, unutterable, impenetrable Being 
is alone in knowing Itself. True, it is manifest to all 
creatures that God exists; but they are utterly ignorant 
of what He is according to His substance and nature.” ἢ 
To quote at least one representative of the Latins, St. 


14 ἐπέκεινα πάσης οὐσίας͵ 17 Contr. Eunom., 12. 
15 Contra Tryph., 4. 18 Catech., VI, n. 2. 
18 τὰ περὶ Oedy—attributes of 19 De Fide Orthod., I, 4 


God. 
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Augustine says beautifully:, “Verius enim cogitatur 
Deus quam dicitur, et verius est quam cogitatur — For 
God is more truly thought than He 1s uttered, and exists 
more truly than He is thought.” *° 

8) In their capacity as metaphysicians, the Fathers 
seek to refute Eunomianism partly by a close analysis 
of the elements that enter into the human conception 
of God, partly by opposing to it a complete theory of 
knowledge. 

In regard to the first point, the Fathers involved in 
the Eunomian controversy, especially the Cappadocians, 
prove the impossibility of man’s having an intuitive, ade- 
quate knowledge of God here below, by an analysis of 
the logical constituents of the various concepts we are 
able to form of God. Their argument may be summed 
up as follows: A careful classification of all these differ- 
ent concepts shows some of them to be affirmative, while 
others are negative in quality. The affirmative concepts 
connote some perfection, either concrete (6. g., God is 
wise), or abstract (6. g., God is wisdom). In the case 
of the former (affirmative), the human mind forms the 
concept of a being in which “ being wise” inheres after 
the manner of an accidental form; in the case of the 
latter (negative) notions, we conceive a form abstracted 
from its subject,—a form, therefore, which does not 
exist as such. Now, this mode of conception is proper 
to creatures, but not to God; for God, as Infinite Be- 
ing, is neither the subject of accidental forms of per- 
fection, nor Himself an abstract form of perfection. He 
is Substantial Wisdom, which is really identical with 
every other perfection, though it does not enter into 
any composition, either physical or metaphysical. On 


20 De Trinit., VII, 4, 7.— For further references, cfr. Petavius, De Deo, 
I, 5 sqq. 
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the other hand, the negative concepts we form of God 
deny the existence in Him of any imperfection of the 
kind common to creatures (e. g., God is incorporeal), 
and hence do not express God’s essence such as it is 
in itself. But a concept which, in order to be a true 
concept, must first shed all imperfections, cannot pos- 
sibly claim to be adequate, intuitive, or univocal.?* 

The theory of knowledge elaborated by the Fathers, 
assumes that all our concepts are derived from sense 
perception, and concludes that a concept of God drawn 
from such a source must needs be imperfect. Thus, 
e. g., Gregory of Nyssa argues: ‘“God’s epithets are 
based upon the things He works in us.... But His 
essence is anterior to its operations, and we derive our 
knowledge of these operations from the things we per- 
ceive by our senses.”*4 The great Basil?* and John 
of Damascus *? express themselves in like manner. Sev- 
eral of the Fathers go into the subject more deeply, 
anticipating as it were the Scholastic axiom: “ Cogm- 
tum est in cognoscente non ad modum cogniti, sed ad 
modum cognoscentis,’ and emphasizing the truth that 
“the measure (τὸ μέτρον) of our knowledge of God is 
immanent in man, who is a synthesis of spirit and mat- 
ter;” that is to say, the more perfect the power of 
cognition, the nobler is the resultant act or knowledge. 
Man, ranking midway between angels and brutes, ap- 
prehends the material things below him according to a 
higher, 7. ¢., the notional, mode of being ; but his apprehen- 
sion of the things that are above him (the angels, God) 

20a For the necessary references, Renninis nach der Lehre der kap- 
see St. Basil, Contra Eunom., lib. padozischen Kirchenviter, Straubing 
I, n. 13 sqq.; Gregory of Nazianzus, 1903-04. 

Orat. theolog., 2; Gregory of Nyssa, 21 Contr. Eunom., 1. XII. 


Contra Eunom., lib. XII, Cfr. K. 22 Ep., 234. 
Unterstein, Die natiirliche Gotteser- 23 De Fide Orih., I, 4. 
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is cast in a more imperfect mould.* Consequently, our 
idea of God is necessarily imperfect. 

y) There are on record certain utterances of the 
Fathers which appear to contradict or at least to 
weaken the doctrine we have just propounded. But 
in reality they confirm jt. The oft-repeated phrase, 
We know that God exists, but we do not know His 
essence,”*> does not mean that we can have no knowledge 
of God whatever, but merely that our knowledge of His 
essence is imperfect. Nor can the Patristic dictum that 
we merely know what God is not, but do not know what 
He is, be cited in support of the Neo-Platonic teaching 
of a purely negative cognoscibility,2* or of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy (bless the mark!) of the Unknow- 
able. St. Augustine, e. g., insists: “St non potestis 
comprehendere, quid sit Deus, vel hoc comprehendite, 
quid non sit Deus; multum profeceritis, si non aliud 
quam est de Deo senseritis — 11 ye are not able to com- 
prehend what God is, comprehend at least what God is 
not: you will have made much progress, if you think of 
God as being not something other than He 15. 7 We 
have his own authority 25 for explaining, that he merely 
intends to define the sublimity of the divine Essence as 
surpassing all categories of human thought; that is to 
say, he merely emphasizes the purely analogical and 
abstractive character of our knowledge of God. There- 
fore Gregory Nazianzen admonishes us: “It is not 
enough to state what [God] is xot; but he who would 
discover the nature of Him Who is (τοῦ ὄντος), must 
also define what He 15. For he who defines only what 


24 Cfr. Gregory of Nyssa, Contra confessio est, de Deo solum hoe 


Eunom., lib. I. nosse, quod est.’” 
25 Cfr. Hilary, In Ps., 129:— 26 Θεὸς Buds ἄγνωστος͵ 
“Humanae infirmitatis  religiosa 27 Tract. in IJoa., XXIII, ἢ. 9. 


28 De Trini?#., V, 1. 
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God is not, is like unto a man who would answer the 
question: How much is twice five? by saying: It is 
not one, nor two, etc., omitting to tell his questioner 
that it is ten.” 7° 


c) The dogma here under consideration is 
supported also by the authority of the great 
Scholastic theologians, notably St. Thomas 
Aquinas.*° 


Following in the footsteps of the Fathers, the School- 
men worked out a theory of knowledge which conforms 
not only to the psychology of the thinking mind, but 
likewise to the principles of revealed religion. As the 
foundation of their system they adopted the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, for the reason that this system — at 
least in its fundamental lines — fitted in best with both 
the nature of the human intellect, and supernatural 
Revelation. Inasmuch as Sacred Scripture and the 
Fathers favor the basic principles of the Aristotelian 
theory of knowledge, this theory can claim our uncon- 
ditional assent, and we must admit that in its essential 
features, aside from incidental details, it cannot be false. 
In making this assertion, we do not, of course, wish to 
advocate a slavish restoration of the ancient psychology, 
nor to condemn every effort at originality in stating and 
developing its principles. Our sole object is to impress 
upon the reader that not every system of psychology 
can be fitted into the framework of revealed theology. 
Thus, 6. g., the critical Idealism of Kant, based as it is 
upon radically false premises, cannot be harmonized 
with Revelation. It is a mistake to believe that, by 


29 Orat. Theol., 2.— See also Article 2, infra, 
30:5. Theol, τὰ, Qu 12, art. 12: 


——_ 
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clinging to Scholastic Aristotelianism, the Church puts 
a brake upon theologians who endeavor to clear up 
special questions. On the contrary, was not, for in- 
stance, the psychology of Albertus Magnus, a heteroclite 
amalgam of omnigenous philosophical elements, which 
it required the master mind of an Aquinas to sift and 
transfuse into a coherent system, by eliminating all ex- 
traneous ingredients? 5 


ARTICLE 2 


THE THREEFOLD MODE OF KNOWING GOD HERE ON EARTH 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—Our previ- 
ous article will receive confirmation from the de- 
tailed exposition, which we now undertake, of 
the manner in which man acquires such knowl- 
edge of God as is vouchsafed him here below. 
He attains to it in a threefold manner: wid 
affirmations seu causalitatis (θέσις), vid nega- 
tiomis (agaipers), and vid superlationts seu emi- 
nentiae (ὑπεροχῆ). Every one of these methods 
is exceedingly imperfect. As we do not perceive 
God in his own form (ἦν specie propria), but in 
that of some other being (in specie aliena), that 
is to say, by means of analogous concepts derived 


31Cfr. J. Bach, Des Albertus lasttk, Mainz 1875; A. Otten, All- 
Magnus Verhdltnis eu der Erkennt- gemeine Erkenntnislehre des hil. 
nislehre der Griechen, Lateiner, Thomas, Paderborn 1882; De Wulf- 
Araber und Juden, Wien 1881.— Coffey, History of Medieval Phi- 


For a digest of “τὰς traditional 
theory of knowledge,” see Heinrich, 
Dogm, Theol., III, § ται, Cfr. also 
M. Schneid, Aristoteles in der Scho- 


losophy, pp. 304 sq., London 1909; 
Id., Scholasticism Old and New, pp. 
124 sqq., Dublin 1907. 
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from His creatures, it is plain that our knowl- 
edge of Him must involve many imperfections, 
notably a certain inaccuracy in the notion of God, 
which calls for incessant correction if the judg- 
ments we formulate of God and divine things 
are not to be entirely wrong. When we affirm 
some divine perfection, such as, e. g., wisdom, 
we are immediately constrained to eliminate 
trom this perfection, by an act of negation, every 
species of imperfection common to creatures 
(6. g., human wisdom), and furthermore to 
raise the perfection thus purged by a series of 
negations to its superlative degree and into the 
domain of the infinite (6. g., superhuman, abso- 
lute wisdom). This threefold process of affir- 
mation, negation, and intensification, is therefore 
merely a natural and necessary result of the ab- 


stractive and analogous character of our concep- 
tion of God.** 


It appears, then, that we may indeed claim to have 
a knowledge of the divine Essence, but only in a certain 
limited sense. As our earthly knowledge of God is 
neither intuitive nor univocal, we do not apprehend the 
divine Essence in the manner claimed by the Eunomians;: 
though, on the other hand, as the Fathers insisted against 
the Gnostics and Neo-Platonists (who would admit the 
possibility of none but a purely negative knowledge of the 
divine Essence), it must be held that our cognition of 


82 Cfr. Sauvage, art, * Analogy,” Humphrey, His Divine Majesty, pp. 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia; Ger- 42 sqq. 


rard, The Wayfarer’s Vision, ch. αὶ 
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God comprises more than merely His abstract existence 
(ὅτι ἔστιν), inasmuch as we are able, by means of affirm- 
ative (positive) concepts of quality in a limited measure 
to conceive the Divine Essence and to differentiate it 
distinctly from all other objects (τὰ περὶ Θεόν). The 
doctrine that we know God by mode of affirmation 
is held by theologians to be “ fidet proxtma,’ because 
Holy Scripture applies positive as well as negative at- 
tributes. to the Godhead. 


2. THESE THREE MopEs OF COGNITION ARE 
INSEPARABLE.— The three modes of knowing God 
which we have just explained, are like parts of 
a cripple’s crutch—the human mind cannot pro- 
ceed by means of one of them alone, it must 
employ all three simultaneously. | 


a) The positive predicates at which we arrive by 
means of the via affirmationis, express either a simple 
or a mixed divine perfection.** The difference between 
the two classes is, that the concept of a simple per- 
fection (6. g., sanctity), does not include any sort of 
imperfection, while a mixed perfection always connotes 
some defect (e. g., syllogistic reasoning). Now it is 
obvious that no mixed perfection can be affirmed of 
God that has not previously been subjected to a process 
of logical purification, We may not even apply our 
notions of simple perfections unconditionally to God, ex- 
cept with the express restriction that such and such a 
quality exists in God not after the manner of the crea- 
ture (negation), but in an infinitely higher mode, in 
what is called the eminent sense. 


33 Perfectio simplex, perfectio mixta. 
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b) With regard to the via negationis we must observe 
that this method is able to impart more than a purely 
negative knowledge of God; for inasmuch as it elimi- 
nates defects or limitations, it is essentially a negation 
of a negation, and thus attains to the dignity of an 
affirmation.** Thus the infinity of God, being essentially 
a denial that there are limitations in Him, postulates the 
plenitude of all being in God; which implies not only an 
affirmation, but also a modus eminentior, a more eminent 
mode of being. Hence there is no reason why, after the 
example of the Calvinist theologian, John Clericus, we 
should reject the via negationis as unfruitful and mean- 
ingless. 

c) Inasmuch as the superlative degree is merely the 
positive degree intensified, the via superlationis, or mode 
of eminence, naturally entails affirmations. But the 
process also implies a negation which serves the purpose 
of complement and correction. And for this reason, 
since even the purest perfections in God differ radically 
from those proper to creatures, in applying to God the 
notion of any created perfection, we must exclude every 
species of limitation. Language has three terms for 
three different forms of the superlative: First, abstract 
terms; e. g., God 15 goodness (ipsa bonitas — αὐταγαθό- 
της) ; second, terms compounded with the adverbs “ all” 
or “alone”; 6. g., God is all-powerful or, “ God alone 
is powerful” (cfr. the “Tu solus altissimus’’ of the 
“ Gloria”) ; and third, terms compounded with the pre- 
fix “super” (6. g., God is super-temporal, 7. ¢., above 
time, independent of it). 

The Scotist Frassen** appropriately compares these 


34 Cfr. S. Maxim., In Dionys. de 35 Scotus Academicus, “ De Deo,” 
Divin, Nomin., c. 4: “Sunt efi- disp. I, art. 2, qu. a. 
caces positiones.” 
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three modes of cognition with the modus procedendi 
peculiar to the three arts of painting, sculpture, and 
poetry. The painter produces a portrait as it were 
“affirmatively,” by brushing his colors upon the canvas ; 
the sculptor may be said to proceed “ negatively” in 
carving a statue; while the poet treats his subject 
“superlatively,’ by applying to it all sorts of tropes, 
metaphors, and hyperboles.*® 


3. How Tuis THREEFOLD MODE OF COGNITION 
ACCORDS WITH DIVINE REVELATION.—The three 
modes by which the mind of man conceives God, 
as explained above, are clearly indicated in Holy 
Scripture and Tradition, and their existence and 
objective fitness must be admitted to be certain 
from a theological point of view. 


a) We have a plain Scriptural argument in Ecclus. 
XLII, 29-32, a text which picturesquely describes 
the works of God, winding up as follows: “ Consuim- 
matio autem sermonum [1. e., briefly stated]: Ipse 
[scil. Deus] est in omnibus [τὸ πᾶν ἐστιν αὐτός, i. e., He 
contains all created perfections = τα affirmationis s. cau- 


salitatis}. Gloriantes.ad quid valebimus? Ipse enim 

36 “‘ The three ways may be lik- limitations. 
ened to the methods of the fine 
arts. Just as a painter produces 


And just as a poet 
makes his word-picture more by 
metaphorical suggestion than by 


his picture by putting paint on his 
canvas, so I use the positive way 
of forming my shadows —I _ take 
qualities from creatures and I trans- 
fer them to God. Just as a sculp- 
tor produces his statue by chipping 
off pieces from a block of marble, 
so [ use the negative way of form- 
ing my shadows —I think of quali- 
ties in creatures and I remove the 


exact description, so I use the more 
eminent way in forming my shadows 
—TI take the qualities of creatures 
and knowing that they are all real- 
ized in infinite degree in God, I 
conclude that any mutual exclusive- 
ness which they have in creatures 
must be transcended in the simplic- 
ity of God.” (Gerrard, The Way- 
farer’s Vision, pp. 5. sq.) 


"2 THREEFOLD MODE OF KNOWING GOD 


omnipotens super omnia opera sua [the Septuagint 
has: αὐτὸς yap ὃ μέγας παρὰ πάντα τὰ ἔργα αὐτοῦ, 1. é., 
He is nothing of the things He has made = wa 
negationis].... Glorificantes Dominum, quantumcun- 
que potueritis, supervalebtt enim adhuc [ὑπερέξει yap καὶ 
ἔτι, 1. 6., He is high above every thing = via eminentiae].” 
St. Thomas Aquinas finds the three modes or stages in- 
dicated also in Rom. I, 20: “‘ Invisibilia Det’ cognos- 
cuntur per viam negations; ‘ sempiterna virtus’ per viam 
causalitatis; ‘divinitas’ per viam excellentiae.” ** 

b) The most famous and the best known formula that 
has come down to us from Patristic times, is that of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius: Θεὸς... πάντων θέσις καὶ πάντων 
ἀφαίρεσις ἡ ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν θέσιν καὶ ἀφαίρεσιν ditia.2® The 
same early writer, whoever he may have been, sailing 
in the wake of the Neo-Platonists, cultivated with a 
certain predilection the via superlationis: ‘‘ Nihil eorum, 
quae sunt... explicat arcanum illud omnem rationem 
et intellectum superans superdeitatis superessentialiter 
supra omnia superexistentis (τῆς ὑπὲρ πάντα ὑπερουσίας 
ὑπερούσης ὑπερθεότητος) 3 He is equally familiar with 
the wia negationis, though in employing this mode he 
does not adopt the one-sided view of the Neo-Platon- 
ists. “God”—he says—‘is not substance, not life, 
not light, not sense, not spirit, not wisdom, not good- 
ness, not divinity, but something that is far higher and 
nobler than all these.” 4° Summing up the teaching of 
the Greek Fathers, St. John of Damascus says: “ It is 
more becoming to speak of God negatively, denying all 
things about Him. Not as if He were nothing Him- 
self, but inasmuch as He is above everything which 


37 In Ep. ad Rom., ς. I, lect. 5. 39 De Div. Nom., 13. 
38 Myst. Theol., c. 2. 40 Myst. Theol., c. 3 
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exists, nay, above being itself.” ** For many other con- 
firmatory passages, see Thomassin, De Deo, IV, 7-12. 

As every negative conception of God essentially in- 
volves affirmations and intensifications, the negative 
mode of apprehending God is not quite so striking as 
one might conclude from the manner in which it was 
urged by the Fathers. Far from employing it for the 
purpose of proving the (Gnostic) “ incognoscibility ” of 
God or the (Neo-Platonic) “ purely negative cognosci- 
bility” of God, the Fathers rather strive by means of 
it to throw light both on the  super-substantiality 
(ὑπερουσία) of God, and on our (relative) ignorance 
of things divine. For as Pseudo-Athanasius  cor- 
rectly remarks, Θεὸς γὰρ καταλαμβανόμενος οὐκ ἐστί θεός. 
This explains why ever since the days of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, the mystics have defended the principle that 
‘““The highest knowledge we can have of God 1s that 
we do not know Him.” #* Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa 
devoted an entire book to the development of this 
thought. “In rebus divinis scire est scire, nos ignorare,” 
he writes.*? In speaking, as they often do, of a “ mystic 
night,’ in which God’s obscurity reveals itself to us 
most clearly, the medieval mystics merely vary the dic- 
tum of the Apostle of the Gentiles: [Deus] “/ucem 

. inhabitat inaccessibilem, quem nullus hominum 
vidit, sed nec videre potest —[God] inhabiteth light in- 


accessible, whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” * 
41 De Fide Orth., I, 4. νώσκειν ὑπὲρ νοῦν γινώσκειν," 
42 Cfr. Pseudo-Dionysius, λίγσει. 43 De Docta Ignorantia, I, 26. 


Theol., cap. I, ὃ 3: “ τῷ μηδὲν γι- 441 Tim. VI, τό. 
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ARTICLE 3 


THEOLOGICAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. Gon’s INEFFABILITY.—a) Language is 
merely the expression of thought, and therefore, 
if God is incomprehensible, it follows that He 
must also be ineffable or unutterable. “Deus 

. neffabilis,’ says the Fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil. And St. Augustine beautifully observes: 
“Ouid quaeris, ut ascendat in linguam, quod in 
cor hominis non ascendit?’*® As God alone 
comprehends Himself, so He alone can utter 
Himself adequately. It is in this sense that the 
Fathers designate God as the “ineffable” or 
“nameless” one (ἀνώνυμος) 

b) Nevertheless man is able to conceive God, 
though inadequately, by a series of concepts repre- 
senting His different attributes ; and consequently 
can utter Him in a variety of names. Hence 
the Patristic term πολυώνυμος, “He of many names,” 
and the still larger term employed by some of 
the Fathers, πανώνυμος, 7, e., “all-names,” “He 
to Whom all names apply.” In his sublime 
“Hymn to God,” Gregory Nazianzen beautifully 
sums up these conceptions: “20 πάντων τέλος ἐσσι 
καὶ εἷς καὶ πάντα καὶ οὐδέν: οὐχ ἕν ἐών οὐ πάντα Tla- 
vovune, τί σε παλέσσω τὸν μόνον ἀκλῆϊστον͵᾽" 462% St, 


45 (αρπὲ “ Firmiter.” 46a Thou art at once One, All, 
48 in Ps. 85, n. 12. and None, and yet Thou art not 
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Augustine expresses himself in a similar man- 
ner: “Ommia possunt de Deo dict et nihil digne 
dicitur de Deo. Nilul latius hac inopia. Quae- 
ris congruum nomen? Non invents. Quaerts 
quoquo modo dicere? Ommea  invens—All 
things can be said of God, and nothing 1s 
worthily said of God. Nothing is wider than 
this poverty of expression. Thou seekest a fit- 
ting name for Him; thou canst not find it. Thou 
seekest to speak of Him in any way soever; thou 
frdest. that He 15 all.” * 

c) A comparison of the logical elements of 
the various names applied to God, shows that 
all taken together yet fall far short of ex- 
pressing the fulness of his infinite and super- 
notional Being; hence the Patristic term ὑπερώνυμος͵ 
We need not call attention to the fact that this 
threefold mode of appellation (πολυώνυμος, πανώνυμος͵ 
ὑπερώνυμος) corresponds exactly to the threefold 
mode of our apprehension of God, as explained 
above.*® 

2. THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF OUR CON- 
CEPTION OF GOD IN RELATION To His SIMPLIC- 
1ty.—The three modes by which we apprehend 
God produce in the human mind a great variety 
of concepts expressing attribution; hence the in- 


all or one. All-name! by what st. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 13, 

name can [ call Thee, nameless art. 1. 

One, alone of all. 48 (ἔτ. Gerrard, The Wayfarer’s 
47 Tract. in Ioa., 13, n. §. Cfr. Vision, Ὁ. 7. 


= 
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evitably composite character of our.conception of 
God. We have a typical example of such com- 
position in the “Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Catholic Faith” adopted by the Vatican Council: 
“Ecclesia credit et confitetur, unum esse Deum 
verum et vivum, Creatorem ac Dominum coelt 
et terrae, omntpotentem, aeternuin, INLMENSUML, 
incomprehensibilem, intellect. ac voluntate omt- 
nique perfectione infinitum, etc-——The Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Roman Church believes and 
confesses that there is one true and living God, 
Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, almighty, 
eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in 
intelligence, in will, and in all perfection.” ® 
There naturally arises the question: How can 
a composite conception of God be harmonized 
with the absolute simplicity of the Divine Es- 
sence ? 


Already the Eunomians raised the objection that the 
doctrine of the abstractive and analogous character of 
our knowledge of God must necessarily lead to an (im- 
possible) piecing together of the Divine Essence, though 
it is quite evident that the supremely simple Being can 
be conceived only by the agency of an equally simple 
concept, and that consequently the various names ap- 
plied to God are mere synonyms. The Fathers, in par- 
ticular Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, solved this cunning 
objection by pointing out that though our knowledge 


49 Conc. Vatic., Const. De Fide, c. 1. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 
n. 1782. 
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οἱ God is very imperfect, the Divine Essence com- 
prises all perfections and consequently cannot be com- 
pressed into a finite concept. While our .abstractive 
analogical mode of cognition compels the intellect to 
conceive God by a series of partial concepts, the in- 
finite fulness of the Divine Being renders it impossible 
for us to exhaust that Being by means of conceptions 
formed in our finite mind.°° 


3. OuR CONCEPTION OF Gop Is A TRUE CON- 
CEPTION, DESPITE ITS IMPERFECTIONS.—Our 1n- 
ability to form an adequate conception of God is 
apt to make us suspect that the conception we do 
arrive at is false. Ἐ ΠΟΙ 115 expressly declared it 
to be so, insisting that, in order not to be misled 
into forming wrong notions of God, it must nec- 
essarily be in man’s power to construct an ade- 
quate notion of Him. Proceeding from the 
axiom that no conception can be true that repre- 
sents a thing otherwise than it is, this heretic 
insisted that man must have the ability to form 
an adequate concept of God; because otherwise 
he would be doomed to form inadequate notions, 
and consequently to be deceived. 


a) In undertaking to refute this specious objection, 
we must stress the fact that the truth and correctness 
of the concept which man forms of God by the agencies 
of reason and revelation, is a dogma coinciding with 


50 For a more detailed explana- Cfr. also St. Thomas, De Pot., qu. 
tion of this difficulty, see Part II. 9, Git. ἧς 
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that of the cognoscibility of God.*' Among the di- 
vine predicates that human reason gathers from the 
consideration of nature, St. Paul ®? expressly mentions 
two: ἡ ἀΐδιος αὐτοῦ δύναμις, 7. 6.,ὄ the eternal power mani- 
fested in the creation of the universe, and θειότης, 1. 6., 
a Divine Essence differing from all created things. 
As a third predicate the Book of Wisdom 55 adds the 
attribute of divine “beauty.” Elsewhere the Bible re- 
fers to God as ‘‘ He who is,” 7. e., Who has the pleni- 
tude of being; the Eternal, the Allwise, the Immense, 
etc.,— all predicates which, if they were incorrect or un- 
true, would belie the Word of God. 

b) The Eunomian contention, that unless we assume 
the possibility of man’s forming an adequate idea of 
God, we are placed before the alternative of forming 
either a false conception of Him or no conception at 
all— is met by the Fathers with the retort that it rests 
upon a confusion of the separate and distinct notes 
of “imperfect” and “incorrect”? on the’ one hand, 
and their contradictories, “ perfect’ and ‘‘ correct,” on 
the other. The Fathers insist that there is such a thing 
as a true though imperfect concept of God; that our 
knowledge of God, in spite of its inevitable defects, is 
true and remains true for the very simple reason, 
among others, that we are fully aware, and do so 
judge, that the perfections we ascribe to God exist in 
Him in a quite different way than they exist in His 
creatures and in the concepts of the human mind; that, 
whatever wrong elements may enter into our conception 
of God, are eliminated by an express judgment; while 
on the other hand the Eunomians themselves are open 
to the charge of counterfeiting the notion of God when 


δι Supra, Ch. 1. 52 Rom. I, 20. 53 Wisd. XIII, 5. 
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they pretend to be able to conceive God and to com- 
prehend Him as He is, though in matter of fact they 
derive their conceptions of Him from analogy.** 


Reapincs: — Suarez, De Divina Substantia etusque Attributis, 
lib. I, cap. 8-12—Thomassin, De Deo, lib. IV, cap. 6-12.— 
Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 10-13— Chr. Pesch, 5, J., Der 
Gottesbegrif, Freiburg 1886—M. Glossner, Der spekulative 
Gottesbegriff in der neuen und neuesten Philosophie, Pader- 
born 1894.—Simar, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 4th ed., Vol. I, 
pp. 113 sqq.— W. Humphrey, S. J., “ His Divine Majesty,” pp. τό 
sqq., London 1897.—M. Ronayne, 5. J.. God Kunowable and 
Known, 2nd ed.. New York 1902—T. J. Gerrard, The Way- 
farer’s Vision, London 1909. 


64 (ἔτ. Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 13. 


SECTION 2 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AS IT WILL BE IN 
HEAVEN 


When we arrive in the abode of the Blessed, 
our knowledge of God will change. It will be 
different from, and far more perfect than the 
knowledge we have here below. Our mediate 
abstractive knowledge of God will give way to 
immediate intuition, while at the same time ana- 
logical will be transformed into univocal knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as we shall see God as He is. 

In this section we therefore propose to treat 
three important questions, viz.: (1) the reality 
and the supernatural character of the intuitive 
vision; (2) the necessity of the light of glory 
to the intellect of the Blessed; and (3) the re- 
lation between the intuitive vision of God and 
His incomprehensibility. 


ARTICLE 1 
THE REALITY AND THE SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER OF 
THE INTUITIVE VISION OF GOD 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS.—The expression 


“intuitive vision of God” is based on a metaphor 
80 
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which likens the human intellect to the eye. 
Bodily vision has two peculiarities: first, the eye 
sees a material object immediately, and, second, 
it perceives it clearly and distinctly. Analo- 
gously we may say that the intuitive vision of 
God means, first, that we know Him immediately, 
without depending on the created universe as a 
medium or mirror; and secondly, that our knowl- 
edge of Him is clear and distinct—an apprehen- 
sion in the proper sense of the word. ‘The 
quality corresponding in God to our intuitive 
vision of Him, is His visibility (vistbilitas Der), 
which some dogmaticians treat as a separate di- 
vine attribute. 


If we take the term “ vision” in its more extended 
sense, we shall be able to distinguish i abstracto a 
fourfold visibility, corresponding to the four different 
kinds of intuitive vision in God. There is (a) bodily 
vision (visto oculis corporcis), which, being metaphys- 
ically impossible when applied to God, can never take 
place, not even in Heaven; (b) that mode of spiritual 
vision by which we see God through the cosmos, or by 
an act of faith (visio abstractiva) ; this constitutes the 
sole mode of seeing God natural to all rational crea- 
tures, angels and men; (c) that mode of spiritual vision 
by which we envisage God immediately in His essence 
(visio intuitiva 5. beatificia) ; it is in this the beatitude 
of angels and men consists; (d) the comprehensive or 
exhaustive vision of God (visio comprehensiva s, ex- 
haustiva), which is denied even to the Blessed in 
Heaven, being reserved to the Almighty Himself.* 

1 Vide infra, Article 3. 
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Corresponding to this fourfold manner of seeing God, 
we may distinguish a threefold invisibility. (To the 
bodily eye, both in its natural and in its glorified state, 
God is absolutely invisible). Since the created mind 
has no means of knowing God other than the ab- 
stractive-analogical apprehension proper to its limited 
faculties, God’s essence and substance must ever remain 
invisible to the created intellect, except supernaturally, 
by means of the “Jumen gloriae.’ But even in the 
light of glory God cannot be adequately conceived by His 
creatures, and therefore under this aspect, too, must ever 
remain invisible, ἢ, e¢., incomprehensible, even to the 
holy Angels and the Elect in Heaven. God alone “ sees” 
Himself fully and adequately to the limit of His essence 
and cognoscibility. 


2. Dogmatic THeEses.—The subject-matter 
propounded in the above preliminary remarks 
may be reduced to three problems, which we 
shall endeavor to solve in as many theses; wz. 
(1) the absolute impossibility of a bodily vision 
of God; (2) the natural impossibility of an 1n- 
tuitive vision of God; and (3) the supernatural 
reality, and consequent possibility, of the intui- 
tive (beatific) vision of God in Heaven. 


First Thesis. To the bodily eye, even in its glori- 
fied state, God is absolutely invisible. 


This thesis is partly of faith, and partly repre- 
sents a theological conclusion. 

Proofs. To enable us to see God bodily, either 
God would have to appear in a material vesture, 
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or our own corporeal organ of sight would have 
to be capable of attaining by supernatural means 
to a bodily vision of purely spiritual substances. 
Both these suppositions are inadmissible. 

a) God, being a pure spirit, has no material 
body, and therefore cannot be visible to the 
human eye. This sort of invisibility, conceived 
as incorporeity, is a dogma clearly taught in 
Holy Scripture, partly in those passages which 
teach that God is a pure spirit,’ partly in those 
texts that insist on His invisibility in terms 
which exclude every possibility of bodily vision. 
Cfr. 1 Tim. VI, 16: “Ὁ μόνος ἔχων dbavaciav, φῶς 
οἰκῶν ἀπρόσιτον͵ ὅν εἶδεν οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων οὐδὲ ἰδεῖν dvvatar— 
Who only hath immortality, and inhabiteth light 
inaccessible, whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.” Cir. John I, 18: “Deum nemo vidit un- 
quani—No man hath seen God at any time.” 
Asserting as they do the spiritual invisibility of 
the Divine Essence, these texts must a fortiori 
be understood as denying the corporeal visibility 
of God. In the light of these Scriptural texts 
it is not to be wondered at that the Fathers and 
the infallible magisterium cf the Church have 
always considered the invisibility of God, as just 
explained, to be a revealed dogma and have de- 
fended it expressly and vigorously against the 
Audians and the Anthropomorphites, who at- 


2 Cfr, John IV, 20 566. 
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tributed to God a material body and human 
[πη 5. 


b) Another question here presents itself: Would it 
be possible for the human eye, by means of some super- 
natural light sut generis, to attain to a bodily vision 
of God’s spiritual substance? Leo Allatius* held that 
while the Elect in Heaven will not see the Divine Es- 
sence (he means the Divinity itself, not the human nature 
of Christ) until after the resurrection of the body, 
Mary, the Mother of God, with glorified eyes sees it 
already now. When, many centuries before Allatius, 
St. Augustine® undertook to denounce this view as 
“msipientia et dementia,’ his Catholic contemporaries 
were so scandalized by his harsh strictures that the 
great Bishop of Hippo in his little treatise De Videndo 
Deo,® found himself constrained to admit that it would 
require a more careful investigation than any one had 
yet made of the question whether, in virtue of the 
metamorphosis of man from an “ earthly” into a “ heav- 
enly ” being, his spiritualized eye after the resurrection 
will be enabled to envisage the Divine Substance. 
While his offended opponents appealed to Job XIX, 26: 
“In carne mea videbo Deum meum—In my flesh I 
shall see my God,” it seems St. Augustine personally 
never changed his belief that such a spiritualization of 
the flesh was impossible. 

In spite of the passage quoted from Job, the impos- 
sibility of the bodily eye being so highly spiritualized 
as to be able immediately to see God, while not an arti- 


8Cfr. Epiphanius, Haeres., 70. 4 De Consensu Eccles. Orient., ΤΙ, 
see also Part III of this work, on 17. 
the Incorporeity of God, 5 Ep. 22 ad Italicam. 


6 Ep. 147 ad Paulinam. 
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cle of faith, is to-day generally received as a well es- 
tablished theological conclusion. St. Augustine himself 
trenchantly refuted the construction which his adver- 
saries put upon Job XIX, 26, and other similar texts. 
With regard to the effatum of Job, he says: “Non 
dixit Job: per carnem meam, quod quidem st dixisset, 
posset Deus Christus intelligi, qui per carnem in carne 
videbitur. Nunc vero potest et sic accipi: 1 carne mea 
videbo Deum, ac st dirisset: In carne mea ero, cum 
videbo Deunt— Job does not say ‘by the flesh.’ And, 
indeed, if he had said this, it would still be possible 
that by ‘God’ Christ was meant; for Christ shall be 
seen by the flesh. But even understanding it of God, 
it is only equivalent to saying, ‘I shall be in the flesh 
when I see God.’”? The spiritualization of the risen 
body, of which St. Paul speaks in 1 Cor. XV, 44 (σῶμα 
πνευματικόν), by no means consists in the transmission 
to the material body of spiritual powers and qualities 
—for this would be tantamount to an impossible evo- 
lution of matter into spirit—, but in a clarification 
or transfiguration of the flesh enabling it to foster and 
support the activity of the soul, instead of pulling it 
down to the level of the senses. “ Erit spiritui subdita 
caro spiritualis,’ St. Augustine says, “sed tamen caro, 
non spiritus; sicut carni subditus fuit spiritus ipse 
carnalis, sed tamen spiritus, non caro— The flesh shall 
then be spiritual, and subject to the spirit, but. still 
flesh, not spirit.”® At bottom the whole question ap- 
pertains to philosophy rather than theology. Philosophy, 
needless to remark, cannot admit the possibility of an 
intuitive vision of God’s spiritual substance by a ma- 
terial organ, for such a concession would imply that 


7 De Civit. Dei, XXII, 29. 
8 De Civit. Dei, XXII, 21. Cfr. Petavius, De Deo, VII, 2. 
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flesh could be changed into spirit without ceasing to 
be material flesh. The argument is strengthened by 
another theological conclusion, viz.: It is metaphysically 
certain that the bodily eye can see none but corporeal 
substances; on the other hand, it is de fide that the 
glorified bodies of the Elect after the resurrection will 
be and remain bodies of real flesh; hence it is the- 
ologically certain that the bodily eye, even in its trans- 
figured state, can perceive only what is corporeal — 
consequently, that it cannot see God, Who is a pure 
spirit. 

Second Thesis. No created spirit (angel or man), 
can by his purely natural faculties attain to the im- 
mediate vision of God. 


So far as it applies to existing spirits, this 
proposition is an article of faith. 

Proof. The supernatural character of the 
visio beatifica on the part of such rational creat- 
ures as exist under the present economy, was 
defined as early as A. D. 1311, by the Council 
of Vienne.® But we have not the certitude of 
faith as to the question whether God might not 
create a spirit—say, an angel of the highest pos- 
sible order—which would have a right to the 
vision of God in virtue of the perfection of its 
nature, this point having never been defined by 
the Church. A few of the Schoolmen (Duran- 
dus, Becanus, Ripalda) believed themselves free 


®Cfr. also Propos. Baji damn., 3-5, 9, apud Denzinger-Bannwart, nn, 
1003 sqq. | 
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to hold the view that in some other universe than 
ours God could create a spirit which, in virtue 
of its very nature, might claim beatific vision 
as aright. Ruipalda ” in speaking of such a hy- 
pothetical spirit, calls it “substantia intrinsece 
supernaturalis.” However, since Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Tradition trace the natural invisibility 
of God to His innermost essence, the hypothesis 
of the possibility of a “supernatural substance” 
must be rejected as false and involving a con- 
tradiction.** Hence our present thesis must be 
made to embrace all possible spiritual beings; 
and in that sense it is certainly true, because the 
proofs drawn from Revelation are applicable to 
all created or creatable intellects. 

a) Apropos of the Scriptural argument for 
our thesis, it must be noted: 

a) The natural inaccessibility of the Divine 
Essence is expressly taught in 1 Tim. VI, 15- 
16: “Beatus et solus potens rex regum et 
Dominus dominantium, gui solus habet immortali- 
tatem et lucem inhabitat inaccessibilem, quem 
nullus hominwn vidit, sed nec videre potest— 
The Blessed and only Mighty, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, who only hath im- 
mortality, and inhabiteth light inaccessible, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” It ap- 


10 De Ente Supernaturali, t. I, mieri, 5. 7. De Deo Creante et 
disp. 23; t. II, disp. ult., sec. 40. Elevante, thes. 39, Romae 1878. 
11 For further details, see Pal- 
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pears from this enumeration of such attributes 
as “blessedness,”’ ‘‘omnipotence,” and “immor- 
tality,” (attributes every one of which is quite 
invisible to the bodily eye), that the Apostle 
had in view not so much the bodily as the in- 
tellectual invisibility of God. Such expressions 
as “whom no man hath seen nor can see,” and 
“inhabiteth light inaccessible,’ must therefore 
be taken as referring mainly to the under- 
standing. Now if this light is inhabited by God 
alone, it follows that all who are outside of it 
—and all rational creatures both existing and 
possible are outside of it, because it is “‘inac- 
cessible”’ to all except God—neither “see” nor 
“can see’ the Godhead. Nor is this conclusion 
in the least affected by the circumstance that 
invisibility is here predicated of God only in 
relation to man (“nullus hominum’’); for the 
decretory principle—zviz., inaccessibility—is so 
positive and universal that it comprises not 
only the angels but all spirits in general (even 
those which have no existence). That, on the 
other hand, St. Paul did not consider it impos- 
sible for finite rational beings to be admitted 
into the divine “light” by the favor of grace, 
is quite plain from his teaching in regard to 
the reality of the supernatural vision of God in 
Heaven.'? 


12 Cfr. 1 Cor. XIII, 8-12, 
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Rom. I, 20, Τὰ ἀόρατα αὐτοῦ... τοῖς ποιήμασι νοούμενα 
καθορᾶται --- For the invisible things of him... are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made ”’— can be quoted in support of the same truth. 
For “the invisible things of Him” (1. e., of God) 
are here contrasted with His visibility, that is to say, 
His knowableness in the light and by means of the 
created universe. That the contrast is intentional ap- 
pears from the use of the words ἀόρατα --- καθορᾶται, 
which are calculated to convey the idea that without the 
medium of created things, the Godhead is in itself “ in- 
visible,” 1. e., cannot be envisaged in its essence. This 
invisibility is defined not as a bodily but as an “ in- 
tellectual”’ attribute (intellecta — νοούμενα). Though St. 
Paul in the passage under consideration means to refer 
primarily to the Auman understanding, as the context 
shows, it is quite plain that he looks upon “ invisibility ”’ 
as such a characteristic attribute of the Godhead per se 
(τὰ ἀόρατα), and that we are not at liberty to make an 
exception in favor of any rational being, either actually 
existing or merely “ creatable.” 18 


8B) There are a number of Scriptural texts in 
which the intuition of the Divine Essence is de- 
scribed as the exclusive privilege of the Godhead, 
or of the three Persons in the Most Holy Trinity, 
implying that God’s intuition of Himself can be 
communicated to creatures, even those endowed 
with reason, only by way of supernatural 
grace. Cfr. Matth. XI, 27: “Nemo novit Fi- 
lium nist Pater, neque Patren quis novit (ém- 


18 (ἔτ. the commentators on Rom.I, 20. 
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γινώσκει) nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius revelare 
(ἀποκαλύψαι)---ΝῸ one knoweth the Son, but the 
Father: neither doth any one know the Father, 
but the Son, and he to whom it shall please the 
Son to reveal him.” Similarly in John VI, 46: 
“Non guia Patrem vidit quisquam (épaxé τις) 
nisi is, qui est a Deo [scil. Filius]: hic vidit 
Patrem—Not that any man hath seen the 
Father; but he who is of God, he hath seen the 
Father.” The same thought is still more sharply 
brought out in John I, 18: “Deum nemo vidit 
ungquam (οὐδεὶς ἑώρακε πώποτε) : unigenitus Filius, que 
est in sinu Patris, ipse enarravit (ἐξηγήσατο. ---- 
No man hath seen God at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” Besides the Father and 
the Son, there is only the Holy Ghost Who 
intues ** the inner essence of the Divinity. (τ. 
1 Cor. II, 11: “Quae Det sunt, nemo cognovit 
(ἔγνωκεν) nist Spiritus Dei—The things that are 
of God no man knoweth, but the Spirit of God.” 
Whence it follows that no created intellect can, 
by virtue of its own power, penetrate into the 
Divine Essence. If the revelation to believing 
men of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is a 
supernatural favor, the intuitive “face-to-face” 
vision of the same must a fortiori be a grace, 


14“ We will . . . use the word tion * and the adjective ‘ intuitive.’ ”’ 
‘intue * as corresponding in every (W. G. Ward, Nature and Grace, 
respect with the substantive ‘ intui- I, 40, London 1860.) 
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and a much greater one. From all of which we 
may validly conclude that, according to the teach- 
ing of the Bible, the Divine Essence is absolutely 
invisible to any created being except through the 
operation of supernatural grace. 

b) The Fathers formulated their teaching 
along the lines of the Biblical texts just quoted. 


a) Those of the Fathers in particular, who did not 
content themselves with merely stating the dogma and 
showing it to be founded in Holy Writ, tried to bot- 
tom the natural invisibility of God on the metaphysical 
axiom that “the Uncreated cannot become visible to a 
created being.” +5 They regarded solely the natural 
mode of cognition, as is evidenced by the fact that they 
did not hesitate to ascribe to the Elect in Heaven a 
supernatural intuition of God. Gregory of Nazianzus 
insists that an intuitive vision of the Divine Essence is 
possible only “in virtue of a special indwelling of God 
in the intellect and of the latter’s being penetrated 
through and through with a divine light,” 15 — a divine act 
which St. Chrysostom designates more succinctly as 
συγκατάβασις, 1. €., a condescension on the part of the 
Almighty. 

B) The teaching of St. Irenaeus is deserving of special 
mention because of its unmistakable clearness. He as- 
sumes that we can attain to a knowledge of God nat- 
urally, by contemplating the created universe, and then 
proceeds to distinguish three stages in the supernatural 
knowledge which man can have of God: (1) the “ sym- 


15 Cfr. Chrysost. Hom. 5 de In- 16 Or. 34: Διὰ τὸ πλησίον εἶναι 
comprehens.: Οὐσία γὰρ οὐσίαν θεοῦ καὶ ὅλῳ τῷ φωτὶ καταλάμπε-. 
ὑπερέχουσαν οὐκ ἂν δυναθείη κα-ἠ σθαι͵ 


λῶς εἰδέναι, 
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bolical ” vision implied in the Old Testament theophanies ; 
(2) the “adoptive” vision exemplified in the Incar- 
nation of the Logos; and (3) the “ paternal” vision of 
the Elect in Heaven, which alone deserves the name 
of intuition. The principal passage is Adv. Haeres. IV, 
20, 5, where St. Irenaeus says: “ Homo etenim a se 
[per naturalia sua] non videt Deum, ille autem volens 
videtur [ab] hominibus, quibus vult et quando vuli et 
quemadmodum vult; potens est enim in omnibus Deus. 
Visus quidem tunc [i. e., in V. T.] per spiritum pro- 
phetiae, visus autem et per Filium adoptive, videbitur 
autem et in regno coelorum paternaliter — For man does 
not see God by his own powers; but when He pleases 
He is seen by men, by whom He wills, and when He 
wills, and as He wills. For God is powerful in all 
things, having been seen at that time [in the Old Testa- 
ment] indeed, prophetically through the Spirit, and seen, 
too, adoptively through the Son, and He shall also be 
seen paternally in the kingdom of Heaven.” He 
sharply differentiates between the natural invisibility 
and the supernatural visibility of God, when he says: 
“Qui vident Deum, intra Deum sunt, percipientes etus 
claritatem. ... Et propter hoc imecapabilis (ὃ ἀχώρη- 
tos) et invisibilis (ἀόρατος) visibilem se et comprehensi- 
bilem et capabilem hominibus praestat (δρώμενον ἑαυτὸν 
καὶ καταλαμβανόμενον καὶ ywpovpevov) — And for this rea- 
son, He [although] beyond comprehension, and invisi- 


ble, rendered Himself: visible and comprehensible to 
men.” 15 


Third Thesis. The Blessed in Heaven, through 
grace, see God face to face, as He is in Himself, and 
are thereby rendered eternally happy. 


17 Iren., Adv. Haer., 1V, 20. 
18 Iren., J. ες (ἔτ, St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 12, art. As 


ee 
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This thesis embodies an article of faith. 

Proof. “Ab esse ad posse valet illatio.” The 
very fact that Sacred Scripture describes the 
beatific vision as the supernatural recompense 
with which God rewards virtue in angels and 
men, proves the possibility of such vision, al- 
though, despite the existence of Revelation, hu- 
man reason cannot demonstrate either the in- 
trinsic possibility or the reality of the beatific 
vision, which is consequently reckoned among 
the absolute theological mysteries by nearly all 
theologians.’® The fact itself has been defined 
as an article of faith in the Constitution “Beite- 
dictus Deus’ of Pope Benedict XII (A.D. 
1336), which says: “Definimus quod [animnae 
sanctorum| post Domini Nostri Jesu Christs 
passionem et mortem viderunt οἱ vident divinam 
essentiam vistone intuitiva et etiam faciah, nulla 
mediante creatura in ratione objectt vist se ha- 
bente, sed divina essentia wnimediate se nude, 
clare et aperte eis ostendente, quodque sic vi- 
dentes eadem divina essentia perfruuntur, necnon 
quod ex tali visione et fruitione eorumt animae, 
qui tant decesserunt, sunt vere beatae et habent 
vitam et requiem aeternam.”*° This definition 
clearly sets off both the reality and the super- 
natural character of the beatific vision. The 
fact itself is established in part (negatively) by 


19 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Pralect. Dogm., 20 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
II, 43 sqq., Friburgi 1899. dion, Th 520. 
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the exclusion of every other medium of cogni- 
tion, and in part (positively) by insistence on 
the immediateness of the act of vision. Its super- 
natural character appears from the fact that 
its beginning is tfaced back to the death of 
Christ and that it is described as the consum- 
mation of the theological virtues of faith and 
hope.** All possible doubt as to whether or not 
the vision of the Blessed Trinity is included in 
the beatific vision, has been removed by the 
Florence decree of 1439, which says: “Definimus 
... [dlorum animas| .. . in coelum mox recipi 
et intuert clare ipsum Deum trinum et unum, 
sicui est.” ™ 

a) Holy Scripture promises to the just in the 
hereafter boundless bliss, which it calls ‘eternal 
life,” “the kingdom of Heaven,” “the marriage 
feast of the Lamb,” etc.,?? and describes as a 
state in which tears stop flowing, pain ceases, 


pure joy and happiness reign supreme." Now, 
in what does this heavenly bliss consist? 
a) In τ Cor. XIII, 8 sqq., we read: “Sive 


prophetiae evacuabuntur sive linguae cessabunt 
sive scientia destruetur; ex parte enim cognos- 
cimus et ex parte prophetamus. Cum autem 


21 °° Ac quod visio et fruitio actus 
fidei et spei in eis evacuant, prout 
fides et spbes propriae theologicae 
sunt virtutes.”’ Const. “ Benedictus 
Deus,” |. δ. 

22“ καὶ καθαρῶς θεωρεῖν αὐτὸν 
τὸν ἕνα καὶ τρισυπόστατον Θεὸν͵ 


καθώς ἐστιν͵" Cfr. 
Bannwart, ἢ. 693. 

23 For further information on 
this point we must refer the reader 
to Eschatology. 

24 Cir. Apoc. VII, 16; AI, 4, 
etc. 


Denzinger- 


az “— 
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venerit quod perfectum est, evacuabitur quod ex 
parte est... . Videmus nunc per speculum im 
aenigmate, tunc autem facie ad faciem; nunc 
cognosco ex parte, tunc autem cognoscam, sicut 
et cognitus sum—\Vhether prophecies shall be 
inade void, or tongues shall cease, or knowledge 
shall be destroyed; for we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. But when that which is per- 
fect is come,*** that which is in part shall be done 
away.7*? We see now through a glass in a dark 
manner, but then face to face.2*° Now I know 
in part; 744 but then I shall know even as I am 
known.” **° As we have already observed on a 
previous page, the Apostle here contrasts the 
piecemeal, enigmatic, and per specului vision ot 
God that is vouchsafed us here below, with the 
radically different one which we shall enjoy 
hereafter, and which possesses the two distinc- 
tive marks of immediateness “ἢ and perfect clear- 
ness.** Man’s knowledge of God in Heaven is 
a vision “face to face,” or “person to person,” “ 
which 15 opposed to the vision “through a 
glass” δ᾽ that we have on earth. Again, the 
“perfectunv’ (τὸ τέλειον) is contrasted with the 


24a rd τέλειον, ἧς. e., the beatific 24e τότε δὲ ἐπιγνώσομαι, καθὼς 
vision. καὶ ἐπεγνώσθην͵ 

240 καταργηθήσεται τὸ ἐκ μέ- 25 Sine speculo, non in aenigmate. 
ρους, i. 6., abstractive knowledge 26 Non ex parte. 
shall cease. 27 Cir. Exodus XXXIII, τις 


340 πρόσωπον πρὸς mpdcwrov= pry OB, 
wisio facialis, —- ν᾽ “9 
24d ἐκ μέρους͵ 28 Cognitio per speculum τε αὖ- 
stractiva et analogica. 
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cognitio ex parte (τὸ ἐκ μέρους), and the pertect 
clearness of the beatific vision is illustrated in 
this wise: “‘As God sees me, even so shall 
I see Him;” that is to say, immediately, intui- 
tively, clearly, without veil or medium, no longer 
by means of analogy derived from the created 
universe.” 

B) The teaching of St. John accords perfectly 
with that ot St. Pawl. Cir. 1 John Ij,2: “Ca- 
rissiini, nunc filit Det sumus et nondum apparuit, 
quid erimus. Scimus, quoniam, cum apparuerit 
(ἐὰν φανερωθῆγ, similes οἱ erimus, quomam videbi- 
nus eum sicutt est—Dearly beloved, we are now 
the sons of God; and it hath not yet appeared 
what we shall be. We know, that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like to him, because we 
shall see him [1. e., Christ in His Divinity] as 
he 15. As in 1 Cor. XIII, so here our knowl- 
edge of God on earth is contrasted with our 
knowledge of Him in Heaven. Here below, until 
it will “appear what we shall be,” we are “‘chil- 
dren of God” in an imperfect way only; but in 
Heaven ‘“‘we shall be like to God,®° because we 
shall see Him as He is.” **—In the light of these 
explanations we are able to understand the 


29 Cfr. ΑἹ, Schafer, Erklarung ing on the present-day error of 
der beiden Briefe an die Korinther, “Pragmatism,” cfr. T. J. Gerrard, 
pp. 268 sqq., Minster 1903. On The Wayfarer’s Vision, London 
man’s dark and enigmatical vision 1909. 
of God here on earth, its purpose, 30 ὅμοιοι αὐτῷ, 
and the bearing of St. Paul’s teach- 31 ὀψόμεθα αὐτὸν καθώς ἐστιν͵ 
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deeper meaning of the Saviour’s dictum: “Beats 
mundo corde, quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt— 
Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see 
God.” °? The angels, too, enjoy the beatific 
vision of God the Father, and consequently of 
the whole Divine Trinity. “Angeli eorum [5ς. 
infantiunt| 11. coelis semper vident faciem Patris 
nei,*> qui in coelis est—Their [the children’s] 
angels in heaven always see the face of my 
Father who is in heaven.” * 

b) The Patristic argument for our thesis 
offers some difficulties, though these difficulties 
appear to be hermeneutical rather than dogmatic. 
Vasquez contends that such eminent authorities 
among the Fathers as Chrysostom, Basil, Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria and Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Ambrose and others, deny that the 
denizens of Heaven enjoy the beatific vision of 
God. But even 1f this somewhat strange con- 
tention could be proved, it would not destroy the 
argument based upon the unanimous consensus 
of the majority of the Fathers. For, be it re- 
membered, this dogma was not defined until 
much later, and its history shows a turning- 
point in the fourth century, when the Eunomian 
heresy began to influence considerably the tactics 
of the Fathers. 


32 Matth. V, 8. 
33 βλαέπουσε τὸ πρόσωπον τοῦ πατρός pou, 
34 Matth. XVIII, 10. 
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a) The pre-Eunomian Fathers simply teach, 
in full accord with the Bible, that the angels and 
saints in Heaven are vouchsafed a real “face 
to face” vision of God. We have already ad- 
verted to the admirably lucid teaching of St. 
Irenaeus. Corroborative passages can be cited 
from the writings of Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Cyprian, and others.*° 

βὴ The rise of the Eunomian heresy led to a 
change of tactics, though the doctrine remained 
unchanged. Whenever the Fathers of [Euno- 
mius’s time were not engaged in controversy, 
they employed the traditional phraseology with 
which the Christians of that era were so familiar. 


It is important to exonerate especially St. John Chryso- 
stom from the charge of material heresy made against 
him by Vasquez.°* Treating of the Transfiguration of 
Christ on Mount Tabor, Chrysostom says:** “If the 
bliss produced by a dark vision of the future was suff- 
cient to induce St. Peter to cast away everything, what 
will man say when once the reality bursts upon him; 
when the doors of the royal chamber are thrown open, 
and he is permitted to look upon the King Himself — 
no longer enigmatically as in a mirror, but face to face; 
no longer in the faith,*® but in reality.”°° Again he 
says:*° “The just, however, dwell there with their 


King, ... not as in a vestibule,** not in the faith, 
35 Cfr. Petavius, De Deo, VII, 7. 39 διὰ εἴδους, 
36 Comment. in 5. Th., 1 p., disp. 40 Hom. in Phil., 3, n. 3. 

37, CAD. 3. 41 διὰ εἰσόδου is probably a more 
37 Ad Theod. Laps., n. 11. correct reading than διὰ εἴδους. 


88 διὰ πίστεως͵ 
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but face to face.” 4? It is only when he combats Euno- 
mianism, or at least when he has this heresy in view, 
that St. Chrysostom uses expressions which might strike 
the careless reader as a denial of the beatific vision in 
Heaven, or a limitation of it to the Blessed Trinity. 
Vasquez points especially to Hom. de Incompreh., 3, ἢ. 3: 
“Nullt creatae viriuti Deum esse comprehensibilem,*® 
et a nulla plene** vidert posse.’ To understand this 
and similar passages correctly, we must consider in the 
first place,*® that in St. Chrysostom’s time the distinction 
between such terms as knowing (γνῶσις), seeing (θεωρία), 
and comprehending (κατάληψις) was not yet clearly de- 
fined, and that the Saint was not minded to deny the sim- 
ple visio tntuitiva, but merely combated the comprehensio 
adaequata asserted by Eunomius. Hence such guarded 
phrases as these: “ γνῶσις ἀκριβης, ἀκριβὴς κατάληψις τῆς 
οὐσίας, ἀκριβῶς γινώσκειν, etc. An adequate comprehen- 
sion of God, such as that taught by Eunomuus, is plainly 
not granted to either angels or men, but, as St. Chrysos- 
tom himself elsewhere explains, is proper only to the 
three Divine Persons.*® By putting a different construc- 
tion on St. Chrysostom’s teaching, we should not only 
muddle the sense and violate the context of his writings, 
but make him contradict himself.*7 

y) Vasquez’s accusations against certain other Fathers 
must be appraised in the light of this typical example. 
If St. Basil asserts that “the angels do not see the 


42 ἀλλὰ πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσω- κατάληψιν, καὶ τοσαύτην, ὅσην ὁ 


πον. πατὴρ ἔχει περὶ τοῦ matdds — 
48 κατάληπτον͵ For by knowledge He here means 
. 44 μετὰ ἀκριβείας, an exact idea and comprehension, 
45 Cfr. Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, p. such as the Father hath of the 
238. Son.” 
46 Hom. in TIoa., 15, mn. 2! 47 Cfr. Wirceburgenses, De Deo 


“ηνῶσιν γάρ ἐνταῦθα (Ἰησοῦ) Uno, mn. 99 5646. 
τὴν ἀκριβή λέγει θεωρίαν τε καὶ 
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Godhead as It sees Itself,” he expresses no doubt as to 
the beatific vision, but merely wishes to emphasize the 
dogma of God’s absolute incomprehensibility, which 
makes Him inscrutable even to the Elect in Heaven. 
“The face to face vision and the perfect cognition 
of the incomprehensible majesty of God,’ ** he says, 
“is promised to all who are worthy of it as a reward 
in the hereafter.” 4° Such was also the teaching of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who, after declaring that “ the 
angels do not see God as He is,” δ immediately adds: 
“They see Him according to the measure of their ability, 
... the Thrones and Powers [see Him] more per- 
fectly than the [mere] angels, yet short of His ex- 
cellency;°! only the one Holy Ghost, besides the Son, 
can see Him in a becoming manner.” * - 

δ) We can spare ourselves the trouble of defending 
the other Fathers who have been attacked by Vasquez, 
because it is quite plain to any one who reads their 
writings carefully and without bias, that they teach just 
the contrary of what Vasquez imputes to them. If the 
one or other of them does here and there appear to 
deviate from the orthodox view (as, 6. g., Gregory of 
Nyssa), they must be interpreted in the same way as St. 
Chrysostom. There is no solid reason for charging a 
single one of these Fathers with heterodoxy. St. Augus- 
tine already showed** how certain utterances of St. 
Ambrose and St. Jerome can be construed in a per- 
fectly ‘orthodox sense.°* The only false note in the 


48 τὸ μὲν ‘yap πρόσωπον mpos 53 Ep. 148, alit. 111; Migne, P. 
πρόσωπον καὶ ἡ τελεία ἐπίγνωσις, L., XXXIII, 622. 

49 Basil, Serm. de Imp. et Potest. 54 For St. Augustine’s own teach- 

50 οὐ καθώς ἐστιν ὁ Θεός, ing the reader is referred to De 

51 ἔλαττον δὲ τῆς ἀξίας, Civ. Dei, XI, 29, XXII, 29, and 


52 ὡς χρή, Cyril of Jerusalem, De Trintt., XIV, 16. 
Catech., 6, n. 6. 
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harmonious concert is an expression of Theodoretus 
in regard to the Angels, who, he says, “do not see the 
Divine Essence, but only a certain lustre,°* which 1s 
adapted to their nature.” It is likely that this passage 
is the source of the heresy of the fourteenth century 
Palamites,®* who alleged that the divine attributes can 
be contemplated separately from the divine Substance 
in the form of a “garb of light” enveloping the God- 
head.*? 


ARTICLE 2 


LIGHT OF GLORY A NECESSARY MEDIUM FOR THE 
INTUITIVE VISION OF GOD 


THE 


I. WHAT THE LIGHT OF GLory Is.—The term 
“light” (lumen), like “vision” (visto), has been 
transferred from the material world to the realm 
of intellectual cognition. As material light is 
the condition and the cause of bodily vision, 
so intellectual light is necessary for intellectual 
vision, 2. 6.. cognition, As there are three states: 
that of nature, that of grace, and that of glory; 
so there are three specific modes of cognition, 
with as many different “lights” adapted and pro- 


55 δόξαν τινα͵ 

56 On the heresy of the Palamites 
(from Gregory Palamas), cfr. Her- 
genrother’s Handbuch der Alige- 
meinen Kirchengeschichte, ath ed. 
by J. P. Kirsch, vol, 1], pp. 804 
sqq.; Blunt, Dictionary of Sects, 
etc., pp. ΤΟΙ Sq. 

57 Possibly Gregory the Great al- 
luded to Theodoretus when he 
wrote (Moral. XVIII, nn. go sq.): 


“Fuere nonnulli, qui Deum dice- 
rent etiam in illa regione beatitudi- 
nis in claritate quidem sua conspici, 
sed in natura minime videri. Quos 
nimirum minor inquisitionis subtili- 
tas fefellit; neque enim illi sim- 
plict essentiae aliud est claritas et 
aliud natura, sed ipsa ei natura sua 
claritas, ipsa claritas natura est.” 
On the whole subject, see Franzelin, 
De Deo Uno, thes, 19, Romae 1883, 
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portioned to each; wz.: the “light of reason” 
(lumen rationis), which comes from the Creator ; 
the “light of grace” (lumen gratiae, fidei), which 
comes from the Sanctifier, and the “light of 
glory” (lumen gloriae), which comes from the 
Divine Remunerator. 

Here we have to deal with the light of glory. 
What is the light of glory? Like the light 
of reason and the light of grace, the light of 
glory must be immanent in the human intellect, 
and hence cannot be objectively identical with 
the majesty or splendor of God (lumen quod 
videtur). Nor can it be the actus videndi of 
the Elect, inasmuch as this act, though im- 
manent in the human intellect, is impossible 
without the light of glory, just as cognition de- 
pends of necessity on the light of reason, and 
faith on the light of grace. The theologians 
accordingly define the light of glory as a super- 
natural force or power imparted to the intellect 
of the Blessed in Heaven, like a new eye (or 
principle of vision), enabling them to see God as 
He is. 

2. [THE DocmMa—The Council of Vienne 
(A. Ὁ. 1311) defined the necessity (and hence 
implicitly the existence) of the lumen gloriae, 
when, through the mouth of Clement V, it con- 
demned the heresy of the Beguines and Beg- 


58 Cir, W. Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” pp. 48 568. 
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hards,” that “Anima non indiget lunine gloriae 
ipsam elevante ad Deum videndum et eo beate 
fruendum.” °° 

a) The necessity of the light of glory flows as 
a corollary from what we have said above. If 
the order of grace and salvation instituted for 
all rational creatures is a strictly supernatural 
state, absolutely unattainable by purely natural 
means; if, in particular, the natural power of 
the created intellect is not sufficient to enable it 
to attain to an intuitive vision of God’s essence 
because He ‘dwells in light inaccessible ;’—then 
manifestly the cognitive faculty of rational crea- 
tures must, in virtue of the potentia obedicntialis 
latent therein, be elevated to the supernatural 
sphere and endowed with the supernatural power 
necessary for it to see God. Whoever denies 
this conclusion must perforce accept the heretical 
antecedent that the created intellect is able by 
its own natural powers to arrive at an intuitive 
vision of οὐ." 

b) The necessity of the light of glory can be 
proved even more cogently from its relation to 
the habitus of theological faith. For while the 
supernatural habitus of love (habitus caritatis) 
will continue in the beyond,” faith, on the other 


59 On the Beguines and the Beg- 60 Clement., 1. V, tit. 3, cap. 3. 
hards, see E. Gilliat-Smith in the 61 Cfr. Supra, Article 1, No. 2. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. II, pp. 62 (ἔτ. 1 Cor. XIII, 8: ἡ ἀγάπη 


389 sq. οὐδέποτε ἐκπίπτει͵ 
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hand, will cease, being changed into vision.°° 
Now, if the supernatural life of faith here on 
earth is supported by a special habitus, viz., 
theological faith, it is plain that the light of 
glory, too, which takes the place of faith in 
Heaven, requires a habitus for its foundation; 
the more so because the beatific vision is far 
superior to the knowledge of faith, representing, 
as it does, the summit which grace makes it 
possible for any created intellect to attain. 
Cir. Apoc. XXII, 4 sqq.: “Et videbunt faciem 
eius;*®* ... et nox ultra non erit; et non ege- 
bunt lumine lucernae, neque lunune solis, quo- 
mam Dominus Deus ilhuminabit illos,” et reg- 
nabunt 1m saecula saeculorum—And they shall 
see his face; .. . and night shall be no more: 
and they shall not need the light of the lamp, 
nor the light of the sun, because the Lord God 
shall enlighten them, and they shall reign for 
ever and ‘ever.”’ 

3. SCHOLASTIC CONTROVERSIES REGARDING THE 
NATURE OF THE LIGHT OF GLoRY.—While no 
Catholic is allowed to doubt the existence and the 
necessity of the light of glory—in the sense of 
“supernatural assistance’—we are free to discuss 
the question, in what the essence of this light 
consists, and what are its qualities; provided, of 


63 Cfr. 1 Cor. XIII, 10: ὅταν 
δὲ ἔλθῃ τὸ τέλειον, τὸ ἐκ μέρους 
καταργηθήσεται͵ 


64 ὄψονται τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ͵ 
856 Θεὸς φωτιεῖ ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς͵ 
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course, that the dogma itself is duly safe- 
guarded. 


a) Three Scholastic theories on the matter must be 
rejected as partly erroneous and partly inadequate. 

a) We must reject as incorrect in the first place the 
opinion of that school which holds that a mere ex- 
trinsic elevation (eevatio extrinseca) is sufficient © for 
the supernatural equipment of the human intellect, or 
that it is at least possible.*? The essence of this ele- 
vatio extrinseca is held by its champions to consist not 
in any intrinsic strengthening of the cognitive faculty, 
but in the exercise by God Himself of an immediate 
influence on the natural intellect, enabling it to attain 
to supernatural vision. Some theologians, as, Ὁ. g., 
Cardinals Cajetan and Franzelin, regard this opinion 
as theologically unsound, and as involving ἃ philo- 
sophic contradiction, on the ground that no vital potency 
can produce a supernatural act without undergoing an 
intrinsic alteration.°* Whatever view one may take of 
the possibility or impossibility of the elevatio extrinseca, 
this much appears to be certain: the theory does not 
accord with the spirit of the Clementine decision, be- 
cause the term “ /uimen gloriae elevans animam ad Deum 
videndum”’ implies just as much of an intrinsic (qualita- 
tive) change in the principle of cognition as does the 
phrase, “/umen fidei elevans animam ad credendum.” 

8) There is a second theory, which accords some- 
what better with the sense of the dogma. It postu- 
lates an intrinsic strengthening of the soul by the agency 

66 Durandus, Comment, in Qua- Toletus, Comment. in 5. Theol. 
ἐμοῦ Libros Sent., IV, dist. 49, qu. qu. 12, art. §, conel., 3. 
a6 68 Cfr., however, G. B. Tepe, 


67 Cfr. Suarez, De Deo, II, 13; S. J.. Instit. Theol., II, pp. 137 sqq., 
Paris 1895. 
8 


» I» 
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of an unbroken chain of actual graces (gratiae actuales). 
If it is true that in Heaven faith gives way to vision, 
while charity remains, and both are of the same species, 
1. €., habitual virtues, then should we not expect a cor- 
responding habitus visionis to replace the former habitus 
fide? But this habitus visionis would be identical with 
the Jumen gloriae. Hence, if the latter is at all to be 
compared to supernatural grace, it must be compared not 
to actual grace (gratia actualis), but to sanctifying grace 
(gratia habitualis), which inheres in the soul of the jus- 
tified as a permanent quality, a habitus infusus. 

y) Thomassin and several other theologians ® held 
that the beatific vision of God consists in a direct par- 
ticipation by the Elect in the Divine Vision itself, 1, ¢., 
in an actual transfer of the divine act of intuition to 
the intellect of the Just. Thomassin says:7° “ Videtur 
Deus a beatis non alia specie intelligibili quam Verbo 
ipso meniem informante.’ Nay, he does not shrink 
from identifying the light of glory with the Holy Ghost, 
falsely drawing from Ps. XXXV, 10: “Jn lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen,’ the conclusion: “ Ideoque lumen 
gloriae, quo videtur Deus, est Spiritus sanctus.” Sucha 
confusion of the beatific vision with the uncreated Logos, 
and of the light of glory with the Person of the Holy 
Ghost, deserves to be called adventurous. While it is 
quite certain that God cannot transfer His own vital 
act of self-contemplation to any extraneous being, it is 
equally certain that the Blessed in Heaven behold Him 
in virtue of a vital act of vision proper to, and immanent 
in, their own intellects. Can I see with the eyes of 
another? True, the Holy Ghost elevates and strengthens 
the intellect per appropriationem; but He is not the sub- 


69 Mentioned by Lessius, De Summo Bono, II, 2. 
70 De Deo, VI, 16. 
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jective principle of energy from which the supernatural 
act of vision vitally emanates. Pursued to its logical 
conclusion this theory leads directly to Pantheism. 


b) I*rom what we have said in refutation of 
these false theories the reader can easily for- 
mulate the true view. According to the senten- 
tia communis, the light of glory consists in that 
“supernatural power which inheres in the intel- 
lect of the Blessed as a permanent /iabitus, en- 
abling them to see the Divine Countenance.” 
This definition possesses the twofold advantage 
of being in full accord with the Clementine de- 
cree, and of satisfying the scientific dogmati- 
cian.” 


ARTICLE 3 


THE BEATIFIC VISION IN ITS RELATION TO THE DIVINE 
INCOMPREHIENSIBILITY 


I, STATE OF THE QuESTION.—The incompre- 
hensibility of the Divine Essence must not be con- 
ceived as merely relative. God is incomprehen- 
sible to us not only in the natural condition of 
our intellect here below, but likewise in the super- 
natural state of glory in Heaven. Holy Scrip- 
ture‘? and Tradition both define incomprehen- 


71On some of the deeper prob- ject more briefly in his Praelect. 


lems concerning the species im- Dogmat., vol. Il, grd ed., pp. 41 
pressa and expressa, cfr. G. B. Tepe, sqq. Friburgi 1906. 
Instit. Theol, pp. ta5 saqq. Chr. 72 Cir. Job XI, 7; Ps. CXLIV, 3. 


Pesch, S. J., treats the same sub- 
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sibility as an absolute attribute, by which the 
Divine Essence is, and ever remains, impene- 
trable to every created and creatable intellect, 
even in the state of transhguration and elevation 
produced by the light of glory. The Fourth 
Lateran Council enumerates “incomprehensi- 
bilis’” among God’s absolute and incommunicable 
attributes.7* Now there arises a difficult prob- 
lem. It has been defined by Benedict XII (1336) 
and by the Florentine Council (1439), that the 
beatific vision of the Blessed in Heaven is di- 
rected to the infinite substance of God, nay, to 
the Blessed Trinity itself, which the Elect intue 
immediate, nude, clare et aperte. If this is true, 
how can the Divine Essence remain incompre- 
hensible to those who enjoy the beatific vision? 
In other words: How can the dogma of the 
absolute incomprehensibility of God be reconciled 
with the dogmatic teaching of the Church that 
the Just in Heaven are happy in the intuitive 
vision of the Divine Essence? 

2. UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS AT HARMONIZ- 
ING THE Ἴ ΝΟ Docmas.—lIt is plain that no at- 
tempt to harmonize these two dogmas by at- 
tenuating either the one or the other can prove 
successful or acceptable. The incomprehensi- 
bility of God and the reality of the beatific vision 
must both be accepted in their true meaning and 


18 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirid., n. 428. 
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to the full extent of their logical bearing. Be- 
cause they fail in this the theories enumerated 
below are all defective. 


a) By excepting from the beatific vision several divine 
attributes, and positing the essence of God’s incompre- 
hensibility precisely in the concealment of certain un- 
seen divine perfections, Thomassin and Toletus mani- 
festly minimize the dogma of the visio intuitiva. Tole- 
tus insists that “ Decem aitributa distincte percipere, 
maioris est virtutis quam octo; ergo infinita percipere 
imfinitae est virtutis. Divinae perfectiones sunt infinitae: 
ergo impossibile cst, omnes ab intellectu creato percipi.” ™ 
But to distinguish between seen and unseen attributes 
is contrary to the absolute simplicity of the Divine Es- 
sence. That some of God’s attributes remain hidden to 
the Elect, in contradistinction to others which they do 
see, is a theory which can be entertained only on the 
assumption that the Divine Essence is split up into an 
infinite multiplicity of objectively distinct perfections, of 
which one might become visible while the others re- 
mained hidden. But the essence of the Godhead is 
physically and metaphysically indivisible. Hence, who- 
ever enjoys an intuitive vision of this most sim- 
ple Being, must envisage either all its perfections or 
none. To the objection of Toletus that in that case 
“sequeretur quod omnia Dei iudicia, omnes voluntates 
occultae essent beatis manifesta, quia omnia talia sunt 
formaliter in Deo,’ we retort that God’s occult decrees 
and counsels involve an extrinsic relation, 1. ¢., a rela- 
tion to something which is not God. As little as the 
intuition of the Divine Essence 60 tpso entails a knowl- 


74 Comment. in S. Theol., I, qu. 12, art. 7. 
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edge of all real and possible creatures— for these do 
not form a part of the Divine Essence as such — just 
so little does a vision of the Divine Essence in its en- 
tirety necessarily imply knowledge of God’s free de- 
crees, which have their terminus outside of the God- 
head, and, therefore, remain hidden even to the Elect 
in Heaven, unless God sees fit to disclose them by a 
special revelation. 

b) The second theory under consideration detracts 
from the dogma of God’s incomprehensibility. Its cham- 
pions (notably Ockham and Gabriel Biel) assert that no 
concept formed of any object is complete, unless to the 
comprehensio intrinseca (1. e., an exhaustive notion of 
its objective cognoscibility), there is joined a compre- 
hensio extrinseca, which implies that the subjective mode 
of cognition is the most perfect possible. This view 
does not necessarily deny the incomprehensibility of 
God, because after all it is only God’s contemplation 
of Himself which is entitatively and noétically infinite, 
inasmuch as only the infinite Being Himself is capable 
of performing an infinitely perfect vital act. But the 
underlying shallow conception of God’s incomprehensi- 
bility involves certain insoluble antinomies. It im- 
plies, on the one hand, that the Blessed in Heaven 
might enjoy a true and full comprehension of the Di- 
vine Essence without infringing on the “ 
inasmuch as, subjectively and from the noétic stand- 
point, there would still remain an unbridgeable chasm 
between God’s divine apprehension of Himself and the 
vision which He vouchsafes to His creatures in Heaven. 
It implies, on the other hand, that the attribute of in- 
comprehensibility cannot be limited to the Divine Es- 
sence, but must be extended to all things without ex- 


axaTaAnwia, 


“πεν νερ ς εἵ 
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ception, even the smallest and most easily knowable. 
Not only God, but every truth (6. g., the Pythagorean 
theorem), nay, every material object (6. g., a blade of 
grass) would then be incomprehensible even to the 
highest angelic intellect, for the simple reason that an 
infinitely perfect mode of knowledge is possible only to 
an infinite being.”® 


3. THE True THEORY.—St. Thomas Aquinas 
strikes at the root of the problem by reducing the 
incomprehensibility of God to His infinity. 


“Fins et verum convertuntur.” Therefore God’s 
knowableness, like His Essence, must be infinite. In- 
finite cognoscibility, however, can be exhausted only by 
an infinite power of cognition, and this no creature pos- 
sesses. Hence it is in the infinite, absolute Being only 
that cognoscibility and cognition, being and thought, can 
be really identical. “ Everything that 1s comprehended 
by any knowing mind, is known by it as perfectly as it 
is knowable. .. . But the Divine Substance is infinite 
in comparison with every created intellect, since every 
created intellect is bounded within the limits of a cer- 
tain species. It is impossible, therefore, that the vision 
of any created intellect can see the Divine Substance 
as perfectly as it is visible.”** In the light of this 
explanation we can understand why the Elect in Heaven, 
though they envisage the entire Substance of God (in- 
cluding all His attributes and the Divine Persons), 
nevertheless do not and cannot comprehend this Sub- 
stance either intensively, to the limits of its content, 

75 On the unsatisfactory theory τὸ ὦ. Thom., Contr. Gent., III, 
of Vasquez (De Deo, disp. 53, cap. 55. (Rickaby, Of God and His 


2), see Franzelin, De Deo Uno, Creatures, p. 227. London 1905.) 
thes. 18, Romae 1883. 
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nor yet extensively, in its totality. They intue the 
whole Godhead (totum), but they do not intue it fully 
(totaliter) ; they envisage the Infinite Being Himself 
(infinitum), but they do not envisage Him in an in- 
finite manner (infinite). As a keen eye, says Richard 
of Middletown,” perceives the same color more dis- 
tinctly than a weak eye, so the saints’ supernatural 
power of vision is proportioned to the measure of their 
merits, that is to say, to the different degrees of the 
light of glory vouchsafed to each, although they all be- 
hold the same object.7® 


Reapincs: — Lessius, 5. J.. De Summo Bono et Aeterna 
Beatitudine Hominis, Antwerpiae 1616.— Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 
pp. 222 sq., Ratisbonae 1881.— Bautz, Der Himmel, spekulativ 
dargestellt, Mainz 1881.—*Franzelin, De -Deo Uno, thes. 14-10. 
— Th. Conefry, The Beatific Vision, Longford 1907,— ὟΝ. Hum- 
phrey, 5. J., “His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 46 sqq., London 1897.— 
Ιρεμ, The One Mediator, pp. 296 sqq., London 1890.—Schniitgen, 
Die Visio Beatifica, Wirzburg 1867—*G. B. Tepe, 9. J., In- 
stitut. Theol., Vol. II, pp. 103 sqq., Parisiis 1895.— Scheeben, 
Die Mysterten des Christentums, 2nd ed., pp. 583 saqq., Frei- 
burg 1898.— St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 12, and the commen- 
tators. 


7% Comment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., 111, dist, 14, Qu. 14. 
18 (ἔτ. St. Thom., Comp. Theol., cap. 216. 


SECTION 3 


EUNOMIANISM AND ONTOLOGISM 


The dogmas.expounded in the two foregoing 
Sections have been attacked by two classes of 
opponents: (1) by those who deny the incom- 
prehensibility of God, either here on earth or in 
Heaven; and (2) by those who allege that the 
intuitive vision of God is proper to man al- 
ready here on earth. To the first-mentioned 
class belong the Eunomians, who arrogated to 
themselves an adequate comprehension of God 
here below (a fortiori, of course, in Heaven). 
Pronunent among the latter class are the Ontolo- 
gists, who claim that man has an immediate, in- 
tuitive knowledge of God already in this world. 


ARTICLE 1 


THE HERESY OF THE EUNOMIANS 


I, THE TEACHING oF EuNomMIus.—Eunomius, 

a pupil of Aétius, about A. D. 360, espoused the 

cause of strict Arianism and became the leader 

of the so-called Anomoeans, who, in order to 

emphasize their belief that the Logos was a crea- 
113 
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ture, substituted for the “᾿ὁμοιούσιον᾽᾽ of the semi- 
Arians the harsher term “‘avopoov’’ (unlike). In 
the interest of Arianism, whose premises he car- 
ried to their legitimate conclusions, Eunomius 
soon added to his Trinitarian heresy a theological 
one by asserting that there is nothing in the God- 
head which can elude the grasp of human rea- 
son. The Eunomian heresy may be condensed 
into the following propositions: 

a) Human reason conceives God as ade- 
quately as He comprehends Himself. Accord- 
ing to St. Chrysostom,? Eunomius declared: 
“Deum sic novi, ut ipse Deus seipsum,” which 
is merely a more pregnant formulation of the 
teaching of his master Aetius: “Tam Deum 
nOov1, Sicut nielpsum, timo non tantum novi metp- 
sunt, quantun. Deum.” * 

b) We acquire an adequate knowledge of the 
Divine Essence by forming the notion of “‘dyev- 
vqoia”” (uncreatedness), which perfectly expresses 
that Essence. By sophistically interchanging 
the terms “ἀγένητος (ancreated, derived from 
“γίγνομαι ) and “᾿ἀγέννητος᾽᾽ (not generated, derived 
from “yevvdo”’’) Eunomius infected the unsuspect- 
ing masses with two heretical errors. On the 
one hand, he discredited the Logos, Who, (he 


1Cfr. Alzog, Manual of Universal 8 Quoted by Epiphanius, Haer., 
Church History, English ed., vol. I, 76. Cfr. also Socrates, Hist. Eccl., 
p. 540, Cincinnati 1899. TV, 7. 


2 Hom. 2 De Incompr. 
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said), being “‘yévyros,” 7. e., generated, is a mere 
creature of the Father; on the other hand, he 
employed the handy equivocation as a means to 
confuse the “(ἀγεννησία" (innascibilitas) of the 
Father with the fundamental attribute of God, 
aseity (“dyeyota”), thus poisoning the minds of 
his hearers with Arianism. 

c) Besides “dyevynota” (uncreatedness), he said, 
there is no other divine attribute. All the other 
so-called attributes are mere synonyms comprised 
in the one notion of “dyevvyota,” A composite 
concept of God would necessarily imply compo- 
sition in the Divine Essence, and therefore could 
not possibly be true. There is but one simple 
conception of God that corresponds to the sim- 
plicity of the Divine Essence, and that is 
“avevynoia,”’ 38 

2. REFUTATION OF [EUNOMIANISM.—Though 
the Church never formally condenined Eunomius, 
his teaching as to the absolute intelligibility of 
the Divine Essence has always been held to be 
quite as heretical as his decidedly Arian view 
of the Logos. In refuting him the Fathers of 
his time insisted chiefly on the dogma of the 
divine incomprehensibility, though they did not 
neglect to combat this heretic, who was well 
versed in the writings of Aristotle, with the 


8a On the history and use of the Vol. II, pp. 347-9, 9th ed., Lon- 
term ἀγέννητον, see Newman, Se- don 1903. 
lect Treatises of St. Athanasius, 
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sharp weapons of philosophy also. It was, as we 
have already shown on a previous page, espe- 
cially Basil,* Gregory of Nazianzus,’ Gregory 
of Nyssa® and Chrysostom’ who refuted this 
heresy. After what we have said on the subject 
in an earlier chapter, we need not enter into a 
detailed argument here. 


ReapiInes --- Klose, Geschichte und Lehre des Eunomius, Kiel 
1883.— Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2nd ed., Vol. I, pp. 644 sqq., 
Freiburg 1873— Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 2nd ed. Vol. 11, 
pp. 19 sqq., Freiburg 1895.—*Fr. Diekamp, Gotteslehre des hl. 
Gregor von Nyssa, Minster 1896-—E. Myers in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. V, pp. 605 sq., art. “ Eunomianism.”— Bar- 
denhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 239 sq., Freiburg 1908.— New- 
man, Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 335 sqq.. New Impres- 
sion, London 1901.— Blunt, Dictionary of Sects, pp. 151 54ᾳ., New 
ed., London 1903. 


ARTICLE. 2 


WHY ONTOLOGISM IS UNTENABLE 


I. EXPOSITION OF THE ONTOLOGICAL SYSTEM. 
—The system of Ontologism consists of two main 
propositions: (a) the human intellect already in 
this life enjoys an immediate intuition of the 
Divine Essence; (b) this intuition, which is the 
source and principle of all other human knowl- 
edge, is natural to the human understanding, be- 
cause the Absolute is not only the highest object 


4Contra Eunom. On St. Basil’s 5 Or. Theol., 1-4. 
attitude towards Eunomianism, cfr. 6 Conira Eunom. 
Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 7 Hom. contra Anomoeos, espe: 


282 sq. cially 1-5, wept τοῦ ἀκαταλήπτου,͵ 
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of our cognition (veritas prima ontologica), but 
also the first thing that we: actually perceive 
(veritas prima logica). The human intellect 
can conceive nothing whatever until it has con- 
ceived God, because it can apprehend created 
things only in God, who is their archetype. 
Sense-perception serves merely to make us re- 
flexively conscious of the ideas which we perceive 
directly though unconsciously in Him who is 
Truth itself. The name Ontologism was in- 
vented by Vincenzo Gioberti,® for the purpose 
of indicating, first, that all rational cognition 
takes place not by the agency of concepts, but 
of real entities (τὸ ov), and, secondly, that as 
God is first in the order of being (primum on- 
tologicum, τὸ ὄντως ov, 6 ov), so He is also first in 
the order of knowledge (primum logicum). 


2. History ΟΕ ONToLoGisM.— The germ of Ontologism 
may be traced back to the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who himself at first favored the theory, in his Com- 
mentary on the Liber Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, 
but combated it vigorously in his later writings.2* In 
the fifteenth century Ontologism had an exponent in 
Marsilio Ficino, an ardent neo-Platonist, who went so 
far as to demand that Plato’ should be read in the 

8 +. 1852. Fora sketch of his life Ch. II, § 1, no, 3: ‘“‘Innatism of 
and a brief account of his philoso- Aquinas,” pp. 109 sqq., Notre 
phy, see U. Benigni’s article, ‘‘ Gio- Dame, Ind. 1905. See also Msgr. 
berti,” in vol. VI of the Catholic Ferré, St. Thomas of Agquin and 
Encyclopedia. Ideology, English transl. by a Father 


8a On this point, cfr. M. Schu- of Charity, 3rd ed., London 1881, 
macher, The Knowableness of God, 
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churches, and who kept a light burning before the great 
philosopher’s bust in his room at Florence.® 

a) Nicolas Malebranche first developed the theory 
into a philosophical system and may therefore be 
justly called the Father of Ontologism. He tells us in 
his famous Recherche de la Vérité (published in 1675): 
God is as it were the Sun in the center of a world 
of thinking spirits. He is ever present to our minds, 
into which He pours the light of His eternal ideas. 
It is only by peering into this intellectual Sun, 1, e., 
by an immediate intuition of God, that we perceive all 
things and truths. “Nous voyons toutes choses en 
Dieu.” 19. Malebranche’s theory was adopted and de- 
fended by Cardinal Gerdil in his Défense du Sentiment 
du P. Malebranche sur la Nature et Origine des Idées; 
but it is said the learned Cardinal renounced Ontologism 
in his later years. In the nineteenth century, Vincenzo 
Gioberti*? endeavored to strengthen Ontologism by 
drawing his famous distinction between direct and re- 
flex perception. Direct perception, according to him, 
consists in the immediate intuition of God, though not 
of God per se, but in His creative influence on the 
world. Hence the celebrated principle: “ L’ente crea 
le esistenze — Being creates existences.” In virtue of 
reflexive perception we realize, though indistinctly and 
in a limited way, what we see clearly and definitely, 
though unconsciously, in the intwitus Dei. The essence 
of Gioberti’s system lies in the assumption that direct 

9 Cfr. M. Schumacher, C.S.C., in 


the Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. VI, 
ὃ. vu. “* Ficino.”” Among  Ficino’s 


10 For 4 suecinet account of 
Malebranche’s system, see W. 
Turner, History of Philosophy, pp. 


several works, the Theologita Platon- 
ica de Animarum Immortalitate de- 
serves mention. 
Coffey, History of Medieval Philoso- 
phy, pp. 468 sq., London 1909. 


Cfr. also De Wulf-- 


464 sq., Boston 1903. 

11 Introduzione allo Studio della 
Filosofia. On Gioberti, cfr. Benigni 
in Vol. VI of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, pp. 562 sq. 
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ὁ 


intuition of God, though only as “creating existences ”’ 
— Ens creans existentias, 1. e., in so far as He exer- 
cises an influence upon the cosmos,— is the starting-point 
of all human knowledge. 

b) The Ontological system of Antonio Rosmini (died 
1855) created quite a stir, especially in his native Italy. 
The controversy reached its climax in the condemna- 
tion, on December 14, 1887, of forty propositions taken 
from Rosmini’s writings.’* The condemnation was pro- 
nounced by the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition 
by command of Pope Leo XIII. Rosmini, who began 
his philosophical career as a defender of the theory of 
“inborn ideas,” 15 later entered the camp of the Ontolo- 
gists, and finally ascribed to the idea entis certain quali- 
ties which belong only to the Absolute, 1. e., God." 
By hopelessly confusing the ndtion of indefinite, gen- 
eral, abstract being (τὸ ὄν) with that of the infinite, con- 
crete, divine Being (ὁ ὦν), he gave the Ontological 
system a decidedly Pantheistic turn.” 

Among the theistic champions of Ontologism Profes- 
sor Ubaghs of Louvain (died 1854), whom we have 
already met with as a defender of Traditionalism, was 
perhaps the most prominent. “ Ubaghs thinks that we 
are born with the idea of the infinite God, and that 
this idea is in the beginning unformed, but becomes 
formed by reflection, to which we are led by our edu- 
cation in human society.” 16 Ontological errors were 


12 For a list of the condemned sul?’ Origine 
doctrines, consult Rosminianarum 
Propositionum Trutina Theologica, 
Romae, Typis Vaticanis, 1892. A 


Life of Rosmini was written in 


13 Nuovo Saggio 
delle Idee (1830). 

1411] Rinnovamento della Filoso- 
fia (1836); Teosofia (1859). 


15 (ἔτ. Propos. Rosmini damn, 


English by Fr. Lockhart (London 
1001). Cfr. Turner, History of 
Philosophy, pp. 631 sq. 


i-S. 
16 Boedder, Natural Theology, p. 
14. 
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also propagated by Pére Gratry,’7 Abbé Branchereau,'® 
Bishop Hugonin of Bayeux,’® Abbé Fabre,?° by an un- 
known author under the pseudonym “ Sans-Fiel,’ ?* and 
by a number of other writers in France, Belgium, and 
Italy. There is also, or was until recently, a small school 
of Ontologists in the United States.2? German writers, 
with the sole exception of P. Rothenflue, 5. J.,?* never 
grew enthusiastic over Ontologism; but such among 
them as were tainted with it (notably Krause and 
Baader) drifted straightway into Pantheism, which 15 
after all only a logical—if covert — sequel of Ontolo- 
gism, 

c) How could so many learned and pious men deceive 
themselves so egregiously? For a psychological ex- 
planation let us turn to the leading arguments of the 
Ontologists. Some of these arguments are very specious, 
Thus, one of them, based upon the doctrine of universal 
ideas, concludes: A universal concept must have a real 
object (universale in re). Now there can be no univer- 
sale im re either in-the contingent things of this world, 
which are in a constant flux, nor in the activity of 
the human mind. Not in the contingent things of this 
material world, because the universals are as necessary, 
as eternal, and as unchangeable as Truth itself. Not 

17 De la Connaissance de Dieu, 2 (Cfr. W. Turner, History of Phi- 
vols. Paris 1853. On Gratry and losophy, pp. 636 sa., Boston 1903). 


his teachings, see ἃ. M. Sauvage’s Driscoll (Christian Philosophy: God, 
article s. τ. in the Catholic Ency- p. 56) says that ‘To-day Onto- 


clopedia, vol. VI. logism counts no defenders among 
18 Instit. Philos. Catholic writers,” but is ‘ most 
19 Etudes Plilosophiques; Onto- strenuously advocated by many non- 
logisme. Catholic writers” (6. g., Harris, 
20 Défense de l’Ontologisme. Knight, Luthardt, C. M. Tyler, T. 
21 Discussion Amicale sur Il’On- H. Green, E. Caird). “ This re- 
tologisme. cent form of Ontologism is due to 


22Its most distinguished repre- the influence of Hegel.” 
sentative was Orestes A, Brownson. 23 Instit. Philos. 
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in the human mind, because the mind does not, by 
thinking, create truth, but presupposes it and bows be- 
fore its majesty. Now, necessity, eternity, unchange- 
ableness, etc., can be predicated of God alone; hence 
in perceiving truth we see the Godhead. Again, it is 
only on the basis of Ontologism that we can account 
for the notion of infinity, inasmuch as “the finite is a 
limitation of the infinite,” and consequently must in 
thought come after it. The idea of infinity cannot be 
gained by abstraction, because the finite contains nothing 
infinite which could be abstracted. Consequently, the 
concept of the infinite is derived from an immediate 
intuition of the Infinite Being itself. 

Gioberti bottoms one of his favorite arguments on the 
postulate of a parallelism supposed to exist between the 
(ontological) order of being and the (logical) order of 
thought. The order of cognition, he argues, must cor- 
respond to the order of being. Therefore we perceive 
all things in the rank and sequence in which they are. 
Now, God is the very first thing in the order of being 
(ens primum.) ; consequently He must also be the first 
which we apprehend (primum cognitum). The tradi- 
tional practice of placing the material objects of the 
senses first, and God last, among the objects of human 
cognition, he says, destroys the harmony between being 
and thought (between the ontological and the logical 
order), and fails to take due account of the unique 
dignity of God. 

With a contemptuous sneer at “ German philosophy,” 
some of the leaders of Ontologism attempted to raise 
their system into the exalted place of “the only ac- 
cepted Catholic philosophy.” In endeavoring to explain 
the origin of our ideas, they argued, we must choose 

9 
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between Cartesian Psychologism and Ontologism. In 
other words: We must draw our ideas either from 
the mind that conceives them, or from the object of 
perception (év= being). If we derive them from the 
mind, we shall depreciate their objective content, deify 
reason as the sole source of truth, throw open the door 
to Pantheism, and drift into the shoals of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Ontologism is the only alterna- 
tive.** 


3. PHILOSOPHICAL CRITIQUE OF THE ONTOLO- 
GIST SySTEM.—To refute Ontologism thoroughly, 
we shall have to demonstrate, first, the falsity of 
its principle of knowledge, and, secondly, the per- 
nicious consequences to which it logically tends. 


a) A close examination of the nature of our universal 
concepts (ideae universales) shows convincingly that 
God cannot be the principal nor (in point of time) the 
first object of human knowledge here on earth. We 
first apprehend the visible world, and thence ascend to 
a knowledge of God as its Creator. Our knowledge 
of God is the arch or keystone of science. Further- 
more, our conception of the infinite is vitiated by an 
incurable negation,— which could not be were we en- 
dowed with an immediate intuition of that Being which is 
in reality the Infinite. If Ontologism were right, how 
should we explain the notorious fact that man can know 
of the existence of God by no other than the syllogistic 
method? How comes it that we are forced to define 
the Essence of God by means of concepts that express 
quality, and to employ the methods of negation and 


24For a refutation of all these fallacies, see the text-books on phi- 
losophy; cfr. also No. 3, infra. 
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eminence? How is it that theodicy is built up on cos- 
thology and psychology (the sciences of the world and 


of the soul)? Why do all our apprehensions and judg- 


ments contain an admixture of phantasms?*> Why, if 
we have an immediate intuition of God, are we not 
conscious of it? All these questions Ontologism finds 
itself unable to answer. 

The fact last referred to, viz., that we are not con- 
scious of possessing an intuitive knowledge of God, 
is alone sufficient to disprove Ontologism. If our con- 
sciousness (sensus intimus) faithfully reports all the in- 
terior facts both of sense perception and of spiritual 
life,— which it must if we are to accept it as a reli- 
able source of true and certain knowledge,—then it is 
simply impossible that it should tell us nothing what- 
ever of what, if it existed, would manifestly be the 
most fundamental of all the facts of our conscious- 
ness, namely, the intuitive knowledge of God. Yet con- 
science is silent on this point, and therefore those who 
affirm that the human mind enjoys such an intuitive 
knowledge of its Maker, must evidently be deceiving 
themselves. 

_b) The falsity of Ontologism further appears from 
the circumstance that it entails wrong conclusions. 
Logic tells us that ~where there is a false consequent, 
there must be a false antecedent. The worst feature 
of the Ontologist system is its immanent Pantheistic 
bias. We do not, of course, mean to charge all On- 
tologists, most of whom were well-meaning, learned, 
and honorable men, with consciously advocating Pan- 
theism, though several of them, like Gioberti and Ros- 
mini, seem to have quite frankly drawn the last con- 


25Cfr. Aristotle, De Memor. Rem. 1: “ Νοεῖν οὐκ ἔστιν ἄνευ pay- 
τάσματος ᾽". 
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clusions from their premises. What we mean to say 1s, 
that the system as such, in its logical deductions, in- 
evitably runs into the marshes of Pantheism. This 1s 
most plainly apparent in those forms of Ontologism 
which identify abstract being (esse universale) with 
Divine Being (esse infimtum), and confuse knowledge 
of the one with an intuition of the other. For if 
abstract being is really identical with Divine Being, 
then everything that can be subsumed under the uni- 
versal notion of being is God; in other words: FEvery- 
thing 1s God. But even the more moderate defenders 
of the Ontologist system, who put the purely negative 
necessity, eternity, and unchangeableness of our univer- 
sal ideas on the same plane with the corresponding 
positive attributes of God, are guilty of a deification 
of finite essences and tumble hopelessly into the pit of 
Pantheism. 


4. THEOLOGICAL ESTIMATE OF ONTOLOGISM.— 
So much for the philosophical aspects of Ontolo- 
gism. ΤῸ ascertain its status before the bar of 
dogmatic theology, we will first examine the 
judgments pronounced upon it by the Church. 


a) The first in the series of these judgments is a 
decree of the Holy Office, dated September 18, 1861, 
in which seven Ontologist propositions are indirectly 
censured by the remark: “ Tuto tradi non possunt.” 
Chief among them are: “IJmmediata Dei cognitio, 
habitualis saltem, intellectui humano essentialis est, ita 
ut sine ea mhil cognoscere possit, siquidem est ipsum 
lumen intellectuale” (prop. 1). “ Esse illud, quod in 
omnibus [est] et sine quo nihil cognoscimus, est esse 
divimum” (prop. 2). “ Universalia a parte rei consi- 
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derata a Deo realiter non distinguuntur”’ (prop. 3). The 
Ontologists tried to make it appear that this decree was 
aimed directly against Pantheism; but when Branch- 
ereau in 1862 submitted his theistic Ontologism to 
the judgment of the Roman authorities, he was advised 
that the fifteen theses into which he had cast it fell 
under the decree of the Holy Office.2* The Vatican 
Council did not enter into a discussion of this aber- 
ration, but one of its dogmatic definitions?’ plainly 
strikes at Ontologism, in so far as Ontologism leads 
logically to a Pantheistic identification of God with the 
universe.”® 

Even more telling and important is the condemna- 
tion, in A.D, 1887, by the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, of forty propositions of Antonio Rosmini, “ in 
proprio sensu auctoris,’—a decision which Pope Leo 
XIII expressly ordered to be observed throughout the 
universal Church. Several of these forty propositions 
embody a frank statement of the principles of Ontolo- 
gism. Thus, e.g.: “ Esse indeterminatum, quod procul 
dubio notum est omnibus intelligenttis, est divinum illud, 
quod homunt in natura manifestatur” (prop. 4). “ Esse, 
quod homo intuctur, necesse est ut sit aliquid entis ne- 
cessaru et aeterni, causae creantis ...atque hoc est 
Deus” (prop. 5).?° 

b) In appraising the theological value of these official 
decisions the first question that suggests itself is: If 
Ontologism contradicts two dogmas, that of the mediate 


26 See Kleutgen, Verurtheilung mat. SS. Conc. Vaticani ex ipsis 


des Ontologismus, Minster 1868. 
27“ Praedicandus est [Deus] re 
et essentia a mundo distinctus.”’— 
Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1782. 
28 Cfr. Granderath, Constit. Dog- 


etus Actis Explicatae, p. 75, Fri- 
burgi 1892. 

29 The full text of the decree is 
given by Schiffini, Disput. Metaph. 
Spec., Vol. I, pp. 432 sqq. 
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character of our knowledge of God here below,®* and 
that of the lumen gloriae,** why was it not condemned as 
a heresy? 

a) There is a vast difference between the Ontologists 
and those earlier writers who denied the dogmas just 
mentioned. The latter. were outright heretics, while the . 
Ontologists, on the contrary, disavow the heretical con- 
sequences of their doctrine and profess loyal adherence 
to the faith. They deny in particular that the intuition 
of God which they teach implies the “visio beatifica,”’ 
admitting that the latter can only take place in Heaven 
and by virtue of the “lumen gloriae.” In explaining 
this distinction they have recourse to various subter- 
fuges, which, while elucidating nothing, at least prove 
that those who seek shelter under them are not and do 
not desire to be regarded as heretics. 

8) But the laws of logic are inexorable, and Ontolo- 
gism cannot escape the heretical conclusions that flow 
from its principles. It is for this reason that the 
Church dealt the whole system a mortal blow. An 
immediate intuition of God,—no matter whether we 
consider Him as the Absolute Spirit or as the Creator, 
— necessarily implies an intuitive knowledge of the Most 
Holy Trinity, and also beatific bliss. He who excludes 
the visible world as an indispensable medium of cog- 
nition, must needs admit that man, if he sees God, Who 
is simplicity itself, must see Him as He is. Now if, 
as Ontologism alleges, an intuitive knowledge of the Di- 
vine Essence is “ natural,” nay “ essential” to the human 
intellect, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that an 
intuitive knowledge of the Most Holy Trinity, and conse- 


30 V. supra, Chapter II, § 1. 
31 V. supra, Chapter II, § 2, Art. 2, 
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quently also. beatific vision, are likewise natural and essen- 
tial to the mind of man.* 

y) For a positive dogmatic justification of the Roman 
decrees against Ontologism it suffices to revert to the 
two dogmas which we have already proved above. 
For, the fact that our knowledge of God is necessarily 
inferential and imperfect, of itself excludes the possi- 
bility of an immediate intuitive vision of the Divine 
Essence. This teaching being so clearly contained in 
the sources of Divine Revelation, it is plain that the 
Ontologists cannot base their claims on the Bible. 
They adduce Ps. IV, 7: “Signatum est super nos 
lumen vultus tut, Domine— The light of thy counte- 
nance, O Lord, is signed upon us,” in favor of their 
contention, that we see God directly here below; but 
the context makes it plain that the Psalmist merely 
meant to praise the benevolence of God Who watches 
over him.** And if St. John (1, 9) speaks of “the 
true light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world,” he clearly means supernatural enlight- 
enment by faith and grace through the Divine Logos. 
Nor has Ontologism been successful in its attempts to 
found its teaching upon the Fathers. Its opponents 
were able to show that not a single one of the Fathers 
ever taught that man enjoys an intuitive vision of God 
here on earth; no, not even St. Augustine, on whom the 
Ontologists chiefly rely. 


5. 51. AUGUSTINE NO ONTOLOGIST.—More em- 
phatically than any other Patristic writer has 
St. Augustine insisted on the difficulty of ac- 


82 Cfr. Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 33 Cfr. Ps. XXX, 7; Numbers 
pp. 76 sqq. ' Vi, 25. 
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quiring a metaphysically correct conception of 
God here on earth. 


a) Cfr. De Genes. ad Lit., lib. IV: “ Mens itaque 
humana prius haec, quae facta sunt, per sensus corporis 
cernit eorumque notitiam pro infirmitatis humanae mo- 
dulo capit; et deinde quaerit eorum causas, si quomodo 
possit ad eas pervenire principaliter et incommutabiliter 
permanentes in Verbo Dei, ac si invisibilia eius per ea, 
quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciuntur. Quod quanta 
tarditate ac dtfiicultate agat et quanta temporis mora 
... guis id ignoret?” It is to be noted, however, 
that St. Augustine applies to every species of cognition 
the term “ vision,’ of which he distinguishes three 
kinds: “visio corporalis”’ (by means of the bodily eyes), 
“visio spiritualis” (by means of the imagination), and 
“visio intellectualis”’ (by means of the intellect). The 
“wsio intellectualis” he subdivides into natural and 
supernatural, according to the power which performs 
it (nature or grace). Grace enables us to see God 
either through faith (“per fidem’’) or by revealing to 
us the Divine Essence (“ per speciem).” Cfr. Enarr. 
in Ps. 149, n. 4: “Est quaedam visio huius temporis, 
erit altera visio futurt temporis. Visio, quae modo est, 
per fidem est; visio, quae futura erit, per speciem erit. 
St credimus, videmus; si amamus, videmus — There is 
a kind of sight belonging to this present time; there 
will be another belonging to the time hereafter; the 
sight which now is, is by faith; the sight which is to 
be, will be by the [Divine] Essence. If we believe, we 
see; if we love, we see.” But the only real and true 
vision of God is that enjoyed by the angels and the just in 
Heaven. Cfr. De Trin. I, 13: “Ipsa visio est facie ad 
faciem, quae summum praemium promittitur iustis — 
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That sight is face to face that is promised as the highest 
reward to the just.” 

b) It is in conformity with this fundamental teach- 
ing of St. Augustine that we must interpret those pas- 
sages of his writings in which he speaks of God as the 
“intelligibilis lux’ of things, and even describes him as 
the “/umen mentium.’ Solil., cap. 1, n. 3: “ Deus in- 
telligibilis lux, in quo et a quo et per quem intelligibiliter 
lucent omnia — God is the intelligible light, in which 
and from which and through which all things are in- 
telligible.” De Civit. Dei, VIII, 7: “[Deus est] lumen 
mentium ad discenda omnia —[God is] the light of our 
understanding, by which all things are learned by us.” 
In the first of these passages his purpose is to raise 
created things to the rank of copies of the divine orig- 
inal, “incorporated thoughts of God,” as it were; while 
in the second passage he evidently means that the light 
of reason in man is a reflection as well as an effect 
of the Divine Light. Cfr. De Trin., XIV, n. 15: 
“Mens humana non sua luce, sed summae illius lucis 
participatione sapiens erit.... Sic enim dicitur ἰδία 
hominis sapientia, ut etiam Dei sit... verum non ita 
Dei, qua sapiens est Deus, ... quemadmodum dicitur 
etiam iustitia Dei non solum illa, qua ipse wustits est, 
sed quam dat homini, cum iustificat impiuim— The hu- 
man mind then will be wise, not by its own light, but 
by participation of that supreme Light... . For this 
wisdom of man is so called, that it is also of God 
... yet not so of God, as is that wherewith God is 
wise ... as we call it the righteousness of God, not 
only when we speak of that by which He Himself 15 
righteous, but also of that which He gives to man 
when He justifies the ungodly.” This teaching has 
nothing in common with the Ontologism condemned by 
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the Church; else the Schoolmen would surely not have 
incorporated it into their treatises on God.** 

c) The genius of Augustine ascended to heights into 
which only the profoundest mystic can follow. It 1s 
his mystic utterances that the Ontologists adduce in 
favor of their theory, especially his teaching that we 
envisage the truths of the metaphysical order “1m ra- 
tionibus aeternis,’ nay, “im ipsa, quae supra mentes 
nostras est, incommutabi veritate.’** Vercellone and 
others, from the fact that St. Augustine was favorably 
inclined towards Platonism, inferred that he postulated 
an intuitive vision of the archetypal ideas in God Him- 
self. This would stamp him an Ontologist. But the 
assumption is altogether unfounded. Despite his predi- 
lection for Plato,—he himself towards the end of his 
life retracted the exaggerated encomiums he had heaped 
upon the ancient Greek philosopher,— St. Augustine 
never shared the errors of Platonism. St. Thomas 
assures us** that “ Augustinus, qui doctrinis Platoni- 
corum imbutus fuerat, si qua invent fidet accommodata 
ἥν eorum dictis, assumpsit; quae vero invenit fidei nos- 
trae adversa, in melius commutavit.” Besides, the On- 
tologist claim cannot be harmonized with Augustine’s 
well-known theory of knowledge. For he not only in- 
sists that the conception of God which men have here 
below, is a cognition “ per speculum” and “in aenig- 
mate,” derived from the consideration of the material 
universe; but he also teaches that we can not argue 
a priort from ideal truth to real truth, or to the Divine 
Archetype.*” Interpreting the above quoted passages by 
their context, therefore, and in the light of the author’s 

84 Cir. S. Thom., S. Theol., xa, 35 Confess., XII, 25. 


qu. 84, art. 5; De Verit., qu. to, 36S. Theol., ἰ. c. 
art. 11, ad 12. 87 Cfr. supra, Chapter I, Art, 1, 
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ordinary teaching, their meaning must be that the Author 
of all things, in creating them, stamped them with the 
seal of ontological truth, at the same time imprinting 
upon the human intellect the eternal and necessary laws 
that govern thought, i. ¢., logical truth. That man has 
an immediate intellectual intuition of all truths in God, 
is a teaching quite foreign to the mind of St. Augus- 
tine, as interpreted by St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Schoolmen generally; and the Ontologist construction, 
which was unknown before the seventeenth century, has 
no claim to truth or probability.*° 


We have shown that Ontologism has no basis 
either in Sacred Scripture or Tradition. Its 
principle runs counter to the teaching of Reve- 
lation, in spite of all attempts that have been 
made to deny or to veil this opposition. In its 
consequences it leads partly to Pantheism, partly 
to other heretical doctrines. Hence the Church 
was fully justified in condemning it. 


Reapincs:—*A. Lepidi, Examen Philosophico-Theologicum 
de Ontologismo, Lovanii 1874.— Schiffini, S. J., Disput. Meta- 
physicae Spec. Vol. 1, pp. 476 sqq. Taurini 1888.— *Kleutgen, 
S. J., Verurteilung des Ontologismus durch den hl. Stuhl ( Beila- 
gen sur Theol. und Philos. der Vorzeit), Minster 1868.— 
*Zigliara, Della Luce Intellettuale e dell’ Ontologismo, Romae 
1874.— Karl Werner, Antonio Rosmini und seine Schule, Wien 
1884.— Ipem, Der Ontologismus als Philosophie des nationalen 
Gedankens, Wien 1885.—Ipem, Die kritische Zersetzung und 
speculative Umbildung des Ontologismus, Wien 1885.— Boedder, 
S. 1, Natural Theology, 2nd ed. pp. 12 sqq., London 1899.— 
M. Schumacher, The Knowableness of God, pp. 136 sqq., Notre 
Dame, Ind. 1905.—J. T. Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: God, 


88 (ἔτ. Schiitz, Divum Augustinum non esse Ontologum, Monasterii 1867, 
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et Indicis de Traditionalismo, Ontologismo, etc. 


PART II 
THE DIVINE ESSENCE 


Having demonstrated the knowableness of God, we 
proceed to inquire into His Essence. 

Our knowledge of the Divine Essence is gained from 
attributive notions. A more perfect mode of apprehen- 
sion is impossible on account of the defectiveness of 
our cognitive faculties, which enable us to perceive God 
only in an abstractive and analogical manner. But His 
infinite perfection offers us a supereminent equivalent 
for an infinite number of separate perfections, which 
the human mind can grasp. While in the creature, ex- 
istence, essence, and attributes are separate and distinct 
entities, in God they are all identical (Existence = 
Essence = Attributes). To define the Divine Essence 
scientifically, therefore, we must try to discover among 
God’s many attributes the one which is the root and 
principle of all the rest. This particular attribute is 
Aseity or Self-existence. As the names applied to God 
in Holy Scripture afford us valuable indications for de- 
termining the Divine Essence, we shall begin by studying 
the substantive names of God in the Bible. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BIBLICAL NAMES OF GOD 


SECTION 1 


THE “SEVEN HOLY NAMES OF GOD’ IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—We scarcely 
need to premise that in speaking of names, or 
nouns, a distinction lies between proper and 
common nouns (nomen proprium—nomen com- 
mune s. appellativum). Since God does not be- 
long to any species, and since there are no other 
individuals like Him, He cannot strictly speak- 
ing be designated either by a proper or a com- 
mon noun (hence the predicate ἀνώνυμος, ἄῤῥητος͵ 
ineffabilis). Consequently the names attributed 
to God in Holy Scripture are not to be taken 
as adequately expressing His essence or nature; 
they are merely imperfect, inadequate, analogical 
appellations. 


Scheeben * has ingeniously divided the so-called “ seven 
holy names” of God in the Old Testament into three 


1 Dogmatik, Vol. I, ἃ 66 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, pp. 170 saq.) 
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classes, of which the first (containing three names) 
elucidates the relation of God ad e.rtra, i. e., to man; 
while the third (comprising also three names) sets off 
the “three aspects of His intrinsic perfection.” In the 
center of both groups stands Yahweh, which is es- 
sentially a proper name, because it expresses the Divine 
Essence, and which is related to the other six names as a 
cause to its effects. 


2. THE THREE CLassEs OF DivINE NAMES.— 
As we have already explained, the proper name of 
God, describing His Essence, is 2" (Yahweh). 
The three aspects of His intrinsic perfection are 
ones by %Y (Schadai), the Strong, Mighty; 
jivoy (Ehon), the High, Sublime, the Most High; 
and "2 (Kadosch), the Holy. God's relation 
ad extra 15 characterized by 5s (£1), the Strong, 


DTN (He who is worthy of veneration), and ‘218 
(Adonai), Commander, Lord. 


a) God Himself revealed to Moses the Tetragram- 
maton meffabile (nim) as the proper name signifying 
His Divine Essence.2 Owing to a misunderstanding 
of Lev. XXIV, 16: “Qui pronuntiaverit [— blas- 
phemaverit] nomen Domini, morte moriatur — He that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, dying let him 
die,” the Jews did not dare to. pronounce the “ Four 
Letters” (τετραγράμματον), and in consequence it long 
remained uncertain whether the Tetragrammaton was 
to be pronounced “‘ Jehovah” (a word still in use), or 
“ Vihve,” or “ Yehave,” or “ Yahweh.’ In the Jewish 
Synagogues in’ was always pronounced Adonai, ac- 


2 Ex. III, 13 sqq.; VI, 3. 
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cording to the Rabbinical precept: “ Dixit Deus: non 
legor, sed scribor. Scribor et legor Adonat.”* This 
uncertainty as to the proper pronunciation of mim ex- 
plains the interesting fact that the Tetragrammaton 
found its way even into Greek Bible codices, where it 
was changed by ignorant copyists into ΠΙΠῚ (= mur). 
To indicate that mn was always to be pronounced ‘318 


(Adonai), it was written with the vowel signs of the 
latter word, thus: Aim (chateph-patach being altered 


into shwa mobile). This gave rise — probably no earlier 
than the sixteenth century —to the wrong pronuncia- 
tion “Jehova.” To-day it seems pretty certain that the 
word must be written 7" and pronounced Yahweh.* 


More important than the question of its grammatical 
form, is the meaning of the Tetragrammaton. Its root 
is undoubtedly M4, an older form of mn, ἴ. 6., to be. 


Hence 77" means: He WhoIs. God Himself attached 


this meaning to the word when he replied to Moses who 
had asked Him for His name: “I am who am.”* It 
is therefore God's proper name, denoting His very es- 
sence, and can never, even catachrestically, be applied to 
other beings besides Himself, δ. g., to false gods.® 
Exegetes have often discussed the question, whether 
the Tetragrammaton was known to the antediluvian 
Patriarchs and to Abraham, or whether it was first re- 
vealed to Moses. In attempting to solve this problem, 
we must distinguish carefully between the word as a 
3Cfr. Raym. Martini, Pugio 6 (ἔτ, Is. XLII, 8: “ Ego Jahve, 
Fidei, p. 649, Lips. 1687. hoc est nomen meum; gloriam 
4Cfr, Broglie, “‘ Elohim et Jah- meam alterti non dabo —I the Lord, 
weh” (Annales de Phil. Chrétienne, this is my name: I will not give 
PP- $37 Sqq., 1891. my glory to another.” (Cfr. also 
5 Ex, ΠῚ, 14. Vulg., “Sum qui Deut. VI, 4; 2 Kings VII, 22.) 
sum”; Septuagint, ἐγῴ εἰμι ὁ ὧν; 
Hebrew, TAN TWN TN, 
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vocal sound, and its meaning. The pre-Mosaic origin 
of the word is probable: (1) from the archaic verbal 
root na, to be, from which was formed n° (the root 
is not 1, to be, which was in use in Moses’ time) ; 


(2) from the use of the Divine Name among the 
Patriarchs;7 (3) from the pre-Mosaic verbal com- 
pounds with fy" (abbreviated 1), like Abja, Achja, 
Jochabed, Morja, etc. The assumption of a prolepsis 
does not appear to be justified in view of the fact that 
the name occurs 150 times in Genesis and that Moses 
introduces himself to the Israelites as one sent by 
Yahweh. It is quite certain that the Tetragrammaton 
in its deeper meaning and full sense (as a nomen 
proprium) was first revealed to Moses. Cfr. Ex. VI, 
3: “Ego min et apparut Abraham et Isaac et Iacob 
ut “IW ON, sed (quoad) nomen mewm AYN non notus 
fur illis”’ This fact is well established and cannot be 
affected by Delitzsch’s theory® that the name of God 
was familiar to the ancient Babylonians. 

b) Among the names of the third class, which, as 
we have said, express the intrinsic (transcendental) 
perfection of God, "IY (Schadai), usually enforced by 
the article “WO or την ὄν, is the most frequent and 
also the most ancient.’° Derived from the etymon 77¥, 


1, €., to be violent, employ force, it designates the in-. 
trinsic might or power of God, thus: the Allpowerful; 
Sept., παντοκράτωρ; Vulg., ommipotens (i. e., fortis) .— 
The majesty and sublimity of God find expression in 
the name Py (from ney = ascendit): the Most High; 


7 (ἐσ. Gen. IV, 1, 26; V, 29: ef ὃ Bibel und Babel, Leipzig 1902. 
passim. τοῖς Ex, VI,. 3. 

8 Cir., however, Himpel, Kirchen- 
lexikon, 2nd ed., VI, 1281 sq. 


10 
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Sept., 6 tyros; Vulg., alttssimus—— The word wip, 
found chiefly in the Prophets, and among these espe- 
cially in Isaias, means the Holy One, and denotes the 
sanctity and purity of the Divine Essence. These three 
words, although originally adjectives, have been devel- 
oped into substantive appellations of the Deity and en- 
joy the prerogative of being applied exclusively to the 
one true God. 

c) The same cannot be said of the first two names 
of the remaining group, which describe God in His re- 
lation to man. The first and most ancient of these, 
current among all Semitic nations, by (from 43x, to 
be strong), 1. 6., the Strong, the Mighty (Sept., ὁ ἰσχυρός, 
παντοκράτωρ), 1S sometimes per abusum applied also to 
pagan gods.** When applied to the one true God, it 
is emphasized thus: ONT (ὁ @éos), or ‘15x (Deus 
vivus), or Dvn ὃν (Deus coelorum), or DITION by 
(Deus deorum).'* The plural form Dio’ (the singu- 
lar, AION, is chiefly poetical), occurs no less than 2,- 
500 times, and is probably related to 5x. Its primary 


root is supposed to be Six, to be strong, its derived 
root ποις, io swear, to venerate, to fear. The funda- 


mental meaning of the word, therefore, is power, in- 
asmuch as it strikes fear, or challenges adoration. 
Elohim is a majestic plural, or a veiled indication of 
the Most Holy Trinity, and by no means represents a 
rudiment of polytheism. For not only is the word 
almost invariably construed with the verbal singular, 
but we must remember that God Himself took special 
11 Dan. XI, 37 sqq. 13 Cfr. the Arabian Allah, Syrian 
12 Cfr. Zschokke, Theologie der Aloho, Babylonian 07], Jiu, 


Propheten, pp. 12 sqq., Freiburg 
1877. 
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care to preserve Monotheism pure among the Jews. 
Elohim is quite frequently applied to the false gods of 
the Gentiles, and likewise to angels and kings, that is 
to say, to rational beings that reflect the power and 
adorableness of God.1* In all such cases, however, D'nioN 
is always a true plural.‘* To describe the true God, it 
is often combined with appositions such as Nix2¥ ὈΠῸΝ 
(Elohim Sabaoth = dominus exercituum), or Elohim 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, etc. Unlike myn, Elohim is 
consequently not a proper name of God, but rather 
a nomen appositivum, which sometimes even takes the 
place of a predicate, e. g., ““ Yahweh is the Elohim.” 
A further difference lies in this that Elohim is used 
preferably to designate the God of nature, while Yahzwe 
more often describes God in His relation to the super- 
natural order of salvation— The most significant and 
most important name of this group is the third, ‘2778 
(Adonai), from jy, fo judge; hence: Judge, Lord 
(Dominus, ὃ κύριος). In spite of its plural form (= my 
lords;” cfr. monsieur, monsignore) Adonai is always 
singular in meaning and is applied only to the one true 
God. It is closely related to AY, not only because it 
loans its vowels to that word, but also for the reason 
that it is to be considered as a quasi-proper name of 


God.?*® 


14 Cir, Ps, LEXI, & “Ego i5 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, 
dixi, dit estis—I have said: You qu. 13, art. 9. 
are gods.” 16 Cfr. Gesenius, Thesaur., I, 328 


86. 


SECTION 2 


THE NAMES APPLIED TO GOD IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT AND IN PROFANE LITERATURE 
THE SYMBOLIC APPELLATIONS 


1. The New Testament adopted the nomen- 
clature of the Old by translating the Hebrew 
names of God as literally as possible into Greek. 
It did not, however, succeed in adequately ren- 
dering the profundity of the Hebrew appella- 
tions with their wealth of meaning. We also 
note that New Testament usage in this regard 
is characterized by an almost slavish dependence 
on the Greek Septuagint. 


On the whole Θεός (Vulg. Deus), corresponds to the 
Hebrew El and Elohim, while Yahwe (and also Adonat 
and Schadai) is generally translated by κύριος (Vulg. 
Dominus). Hence it is not too much to say that from 
the point of view of the comparative science of lan- 
guages the fact that Christ is constantly called ὁ κύριος 
(Lord) is presumptive evidence in favor of His Divin- 
ity. On the other hand there comes to the foreground 
in the New Testament a new name of God, viz.: πατῆρ, 
pater (Father), which is characteristic of the spirit of 
love and mercy exemplified in the Incarnation. Since, 
however, this name also occurs repeatedly in the Old 
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Testament,’ there is no objective reason for accepting the 
Gnostic theory of a clean-cut opposition between the 
God of the Old Testament and the God of the New. 


2. If we abstract from the old Hellenic ‘Id 
(same as ™, an abbreviation for "), the Indo- 
Germanic languages have coined altogether dif- 
ferent names for the Deity than the Semitic. 


The derivation of Θεός from θέειν (run) or αἴθειν 
(burn) or θεᾶσθαι (behold), which the Fathers of the 
Church adopted from Plato,? and which was approved 
by the Schoolmen,? is no longer considered probable, since 
there has been found in the Sanskrit root dyu (div), to 
shine, shed luster (applied to the firmament), a common 
verbal stem for all the divine names current among the 
Aryan nations. Max Miller refers to the discovery 
of the etymological equation (Sanskrit) Diaus-Pitar = 
(Greek) Ζεὺς-πατῆρ =(Latin) Jupiter (old Nordic) 
T¥r, as “the most important discovery of the nineteenth 
century,” inasmuch as it proves not only that our own 
ancestors and the ancestors of Homer and Cicero spoke 
the same tongue as the nations of India, but also that 


1 Deut. XXXII, 6; Is. LXITI, 163 
Mal. II, το. 


Zevs, but it also occurs in Lithu- 
anian aS devas and in the ancient 


2 Cratyl., c. τό, Ὁ. 397 D. 

3 Cfr. John Damascene, De Fide 
Orth. I, 9: “@eds λέγεται ἐκ 
τοῦ θέειν καὶ περιέπειν τὰ σύμπαν-- 
τα 7 ἐκ τοῦ aidew, ὅ ἐστι καίειν" 
ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ θεᾶσθαι τὰ πάντα͵" 
Cfr. S. Thom., S. Theol., ta, qu. 
13, art. 8. 

4Cfr. Max Muller, Essays, IV, 
444. The Sanskrit word Dyaus 
(Persian devs), formed from this 
root, appears not only in the Latin 
language as Deus (cfr. dies, sub 
divo) and in Greek as Θεός and 


Nordic Edda as 75-ν (genit. T¥-s, 
accus. T}), whom the ancient Teu- 
tons venerated as their supreme god. 
In Old High German this god was 
called Zio, in Anglo-Saxon, Tiw; 
hence our English Tuesday, the 
same as “ Ziestag’’ in the Aleman- 
mic dialect. The highest deity of 
the Romans, Jupiter (Dispiter) is 
identical with the ancient Greek 
Ζεὺς- πατήρ. Cfr. J. T. Driscoll, 
Christian Philosophy: God, pp. 42 
sqq., 2nd ed., New York 1904. 
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they all at one time had the same faith and for a while 
adored the same deity under exactly the same name — 
“Father of Heaven.” ® 

The origin of the Germanic Gott (English God) 1s 
far more uncertain, in fact, it has not been cleared up. 
Some have derived the word from the Sanskrit jut = 
dyut (shining); others from ghu, to hai; others from 
the Greek ἀγαθός (good), while again others have traced 
it to the Persian khoda (old Persian godata = “ens a 
se”’) 8 

The Slavic tongues have the name bogu, Polish bog, 
derived from the Sanskrit root bhag= to apporiion, 
order, venerate." 


3. The symbolic names applied to God in Holy 
Scripture (light, lion, fire, etc.), must be under- 
stood metaphorically. To interpret them literally 
would be heretical. 


Adapting itself to man’s way of thinking and speaking, 
the Bible applies to God many appellations known as 
anthropomorphic or anthropopathic, which describe Him 
as if he were a man, attributing to Him eyes, ears, 
arms, a heart, feet, etc., and purely human emotions 
such as passions, either concupiscible (as joy, desire, 
etc.) or irascible (e. g., anger, revenge, hate). That 
these are metaphors appears clearly from the Scriptural 
teaching that God is an absolutely invisible spirit, and in 

5 Max Miller, Anthropological Re- 1 Cfr. on the subject of this sec- 
ligion, p. 82. London 1892. tion, Max Miller, Lectures on the 

6 Cir. Kluge, Etymol. Worter- Science of Language, Vol. I, pp. 
buch der deutschen Sprache s. v. 421 sqq., London 1880; also O. 
“Gott; ᾿ Dr. Murray’s New English Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und 


Dictionary, Vol. IV, p. 267, Oxford Urgeschichte, Chapter VIII, Jena 
1901, 1883. 
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particular from the fact that some of the symbols used 
to describe Him are derived from irrational, lifeless 
creatures. Thus God is called a “lion,” a “fire,”* a 
“sun,” ® a “ light,” 19 and so forth. St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us the purpose of these symbolic appellations : 
“ Nomen leonis dictum de Deo nihil aliud significat, quam 
quod Deus similiter se habet, ut fortiter operetur in suis 
operibus, sicut leo in suis.” ** The Church has always 
declared it to be heretical to apply these words literally 
to God, as did, e. g., the Anthropomorphites of the fifth 
century. 
πὰ 

Reapincs:— Scholz, Handbuch der Theologie des Alten 
Bundes, Vol. I, ὃ 25.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, ὃ 66 (Wil- 
helm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol..I, pp. 169 sqq.).— S. J. Hunter, S. J., 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 40 sqq.— Franzelin, 
De Deo Uno, thes. 22—Chr. Pesch, Praclect. Dogmat., Vol. 1, 
3rd ed. pp. 53 sqq., Friburgi 1903 Reinke, Beitrdge sur 
Erklaérung des Alten Testaments, Minster 1855.— De Lagarde, 
Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen 1889.— F. Vigouroux, Diction- 
naire de la Bible, Paris 1891 sqq—J. T. Driscoll, Christian 
Philosophy: God, pp. 42 sqq., 2nd ed, New York 1904.— 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, 5. v. “God (in O, T.)."— 
F. J. Hall, The Being and Aitributes of God, pp. 227 sqq., New 
York 1909.— A. J. Maas, S. J., art. “ Jehovah” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII, pp. 329 saq. 


8 Cfr. Heb. XII, 29. 

9 Mal. IV, 2. 

10 John I, 9; 1 John I, 5. 

115. Theol., 1a, qu. 13, art. 6. 
St. Thomas’s teaching on the ap- 
plication of terms of human 
thought to the Deity is that of all 
Catholic theologians and _ philoso- 
phers, For a defence of it against 


Herbert Spencer, see Boedder, Nat- 
ural Theology, pp. 106 sqq. Cfr. 
also Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: 
God, pp. 335 sq. (against J. Fiske); 
J. J. Fox, art. “ Anthropomor- 
phism” in the Catholic Encyclope- 
dia, Vol. I; and M. Schumacher, 
The Knowableness of God, pp. 161 
sqq., Notre Dame, Ind. 1905. 


CHAPTER I 


THE ESSENCE OF GOD IN ITS RELATION TO HIS AT- 
TRIBUTES 


SECTION i 
FALSE THEORIES 


When we speak of the essence of a thing, we com- 
monly mean not its physical but its metaphysical entity, 
as expressed in its definition (τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι), giving the 
proximate genus and the specific difference; ¢. 0.» 
“homo est animal rationale.’ With the essence thus 
constituted we contrast the essential properties or at- 
tributes of the thing, which emanate from the essence as 
their ontological principle. As we begin to enquire into 
the relation that God’s Essence bears to His divine at- 
tributes,— leaving aside for the nonce the question in 
what His metaphysical essence consists,— we find that 
such relation must needs depend on the distinction be- 
tween them. Ontology teaches us that there are two dis- 
tinct categories of difference, real and logical. The latter 
can be subdivided into two kinds: virtual (distinctio ra- 
tionis ratiocinatae 5. cum fundamento in re), and purely 
logical (distinctio rationis ratiocinantis s. pure mentalis). 
The attempt of the Scotists to construe another distinc- 
tion, called formalis, intermediary between the real and 
the virtual, must be looked upon as futile. It is the busi- 
ness of dogmatic theology to ascertain precisely how the 
Essence of God differs from His attributes. 
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ARTICLE 1 


THE HERESY OF GILBERT DE LA PORREE AND THE 
PALAMITES 


1. HERETICAL REALISM AND THE CHURCH.— 
That well-known champion of extreme Realism, 
Gilbert de la Porrée,’ taught that there is and 
needs must be a real distinction between God 
and Divinity, and between essence and person in 
God. Opinions differ as to whether Gilbert ap- 
plied his Realism also to the Essence and the 
attributes of God. Some writers exonerate 
him from this charge, while St. Bernard’ de- 
clares him guilty. It 15 certain, at any rate, that 
the Synod of Rheims, A. D. 1148, in the pres- 
ence of Pope Eugene III, condemned as heretical 
the error of the extreme Realists when it de- 
creed: “Credinwus et confitenur, simplicem na- 
turam divinitatis esse Deum nec aliquo sensu 
catholico posse negari quin divinitas sit Deus et 
Deus divinitas. St vero dicitur, Deunt sapientia 
sapientem .. . aeternitate aeternum .. . esse, 
credimus nonnist ca sapientia, quae est tpse Deus, 
sapientem esse... 1. 6., Seipso sapientem, mag- 
num, aeternum, unun Deum.” ° Gilbert readily 


1 Bishop of Poitiers from about De Wulf-Coffey, History of Medte- 
1142 té his death in 1154. His val Philosophy, pp. 194 866. 
principal work is the Liber Sex 2 Sern. 80 in Cant. 

Principiorum. For a concise state- 3 Hardouin, Coll. Cone., τ. VI, 
ment of his philosophical views, see op. 2, col. 1299. 
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submitted to this decision, and also his friend, 
Otto von Freising. 

Two centuries later there arose among the 
schismatic Greeks the heresy of the Palamites 
—so called from its author, Gregory Palamos. 
This heresy two Constantinopolitan synods 
(A. D. 1341 and 1347) did not blush to pro- 
claim as a schismatic dogma. The quintes- 
sence of the Palamite error may be stated as 
follows: Between the essence (οὐσία) and the 
activity (ἐνέργεα) of God there is a _ real 
distinction, inasmuch as the latter radiates 
from the former as something inferior, though 
still, in a sense, divine (θεότης). God’s different 
attributes are merely radiations of the Divine 
Essence, and they solidify as it were by taking 
on the shape of an uncreated but visible light, 
which the Blessed in Heaven perceive by means 
of bodily vision. It is the same light that the 
disciples beheld on Mount Tabor. Here on 
earth this heavenly bliss is possible per anticipa- 
tionem only, as the fruit of severe mortifica- 
tion, in the ἡσυχία, that is, the repose of con- 
templative prayer. Hence the name Hesychasts; 
hence also the contemptuous nickname ὀμφαλόψυχοι 
or Umbilicans, given to these heretics by Bar- 
laam, the learned Abbot of St. Saviour’s at Con- 
stantinople.* | 


4Cfr. Alzog, Manual of Universal Church History, II, 812 sq., Cin- 
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2. HERETICAL REALISM REFUTED.—Except be- 
tween the Divine Hypostases, no real distinc- 
tion can be admitted to exist in the Godhead, 
because if there were in it any sort of real dis- 
tinction, the Divine Essence would consist of 
distinct parts, which is repugnant. St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux® justly traces this erroneous view 
to Polytheism: “Multa dicuntur esse in Deo et 
quidem sane catholiceque, sed multa unum, alo- 
quin sit diversa putemus, non quaternitatem habe- 
mus, sed centeneitatem: habebimus nvultiplicem 
Deum.” 

The dogma that God’s Essence is absolutely 
identical with His attributes, is taught, at least 
by implication, in all those passages of Holy 
Writ in which the divine attributes are con- 
ceived substantively rather than adjectively. 
Cfr. 1 John IV, 8: “Deus caritas est—God 1s 
charity.” John XIV, 6: “Ego sum via et vert- 
tas et vita—I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life.’° The Fathers never took these pas- 
sages for rhetorical figures of speech, but inter- 


cinnati 1899; von Stein, Studien | which leads to the vision of light, 


tiber die Hesychasten, Wien 1874; 
Hergenrother, Kirchengeschichte, 
ath ed., Vol. II, pp. 804 sqq., Frei- 
burg 1904. The doctrine of the 
sight of the divine light has been 
retained in’ the theology of the 
schismatic Greeks and gained new 
power with the revival in that 
body in the nineteenth century. A 
work on the “spiritual prayer” 


was published at Athens as lately 
as 1854, under the title of “ Spir- 
itual Synopsis,”” by Sophronios, an 
archimandrate of Mt. Athos. Cfr. 
Ph. Meyer in the New Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, Vol. V, pp. 256 sqq., 
New York 1909. 

δ᾽ De Consid., V, 7. 

67 ἀλήθεια καὶ ἡ ζωή. 
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preted them literally. Augustine condensed the 
entire dogmatic teaching of the Church on this 
subject into one pregnant axiom, wiz.:. “Deus 
quod habet, hoc est—God is what He has.” * 
When the Fathers distinguish between Θεός and 
τὰ περὶ Θεόν, they simply mean to emphasize that 
there is room for a virtual distinction between 
the Divine Essence and attributes.® 


ARTICLE. 2 


THE HERESY OF EUNOMIUS AND THE NOMINALISTS 


1. NOMINALISM AND THE CHURCH.—The Eu- 
nomian heresy,—that man can form an adequate 
conception of God here below by means of the 
ἀγεννησίαϑ paved the way for another error, viz.: 
that all the names and attributes of God are 
synonymous; in other words, that the distinction 
between God’s essence and His attributes is 
purely logical (distinctio pure mentalis s. rationts 
ratiocinantis). The medieval Nominalists (Ock- 
ham, Gregory of Rimini, Gabriel Biel) revamped 
this same error, with this difference that they 
held that the only ground we have on which to 
base distinctions between the attributes of God 
(which are per se synoriymous), is the difference 
in the modes by which God manifests His power 
ad extra (distinctio cum connotatione effectuum). 


? De Civit. Dei, XI, το. 9 Supra, Ὁ. 114. 
8 Cir. S. Anselm., Monol., cap. 16. 
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Both the Eunomians and the later Nominalists 
insisted that the absolute unity and simplicity of 
the Divine Essence allowed of no distinctions, 
not even a virtual one.” 

That the various names and attributes of God 
correspond to as many objective aspects of the Di- 
vine Substance, and are consequently not synony- 
mous, is “wir non de fide.’*' It was because 
he had exaggerated the concept of unity that 
Master Eckhart had to submit to the condemna- 
tion, by Pope John XXII, of the following prop- 
ositions extracted from his writings: “Deus 
unus est omnibus modis et secundum omnem ra- 
tionem, ita ut in ipso non sit invemre aliquam 
multitudinem in intellectu vel extra intellectuim”’ 
(prop. 23). “Omuauts distinctio est a Deo aliena, 
neque in natura neque in personis; probatur: 
guia natura ipsa est una et hoc unum, et quae- 
libet persona est una et id ipsum unum, quod 
natura’ (prop. 24).’? 

2. REFUTATION OF NOMINALISM.—a) Gregory 
of Nyssa ** already called attention to the many 
attributes ascribed to God in various parts of 
the Bible. If the Eunomian hypothesis were 
correct, he insisted, these attributes would be 


10 Cfr, Gotti, De Deo, tract. 2, 
qu. 4, § 5° 

11 Kleutgen. 

12 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, ἢ. 
. §23 sq. The Bull of John XXII 
(*‘ Dolentes referimus’’) is dated 
March 27, 1329. On Eckhart’s life 


and writings, cfr. A. L. McMahon 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
V, art. “ Eckhart;”’ also De Wulf- 
Coffey, History of Medieval Phi- 
losophy, pp. 453 sqaq. 

12a Or. 12 contr. Eunom. 
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meaningless and the Sacred Writers guilty of 
insufferable pleonasms. Basil ridicules the pat- 
ent absurdities implied in the Eunomian theory 
as “manifeste insania, ridiculum.” ‘The intrin- 
sic unity and simplicity of God does not justify 
us in timidly denying all virtual distinctions in 
the Godhead. Far from infringing on the sim- 
plicity of God, the distinctions drawn by the 
human intellect ‘‘rather have their roots in, and 
grow out of, the unity of the Divine Essence.” ὁ 
“Hoc ipsum ad perfectam Det unitatem pertmet,” 
says St. Thomas, “quod ea quae sunt multipl- 
citer et divisim in aliis, in ipso sunt simpliciter 
et unite.’ ** The simplicity of God not only 
consists, like the simplicity of a mathematical 
point, in the absence of all composition, but also 
in an infinite wealth of unnumbered perfections. 
But since our finite intellect is unable to exhaust 
this wealth of perfection in one concept, we 
are compelled to form successively a number of 
varying attributive notions, which correspond to 
as many different momenta (not elements) in 
the Divine Being. It is only by this method 
that our limited understanding can take account 
of the plenitude of Divine Perfection. 

b) The connotata tentatively suggested by the 
Nominalists do not make their theory acceptable. 
For God is called good and wise, not only be- 


13 Scheeben. 
145. Theol., 1a, qu. 13, art. 4, ad 3. 
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cause He communicates His goodness and wis- 
dom to His creatures, but likewise because He 
is in Himself really good and wise, regardless 
of His imitabilitas ad extra.*° 

c) The pernicious conclusions which follow 
from the teachings of Eunomianism and Nominal- 
ism become most glaringly apparent in their 
treatment of the Most Holy Trinity. For if we 
hold that there is only a logical distinction (dis- 
tinctio pure mentalis) between God’s Essence 
and His attributes, how can there be a wirtual 
distinction between the essential and the notional 
acts of the intellect and will, such as 15 postulated 
in the dogmatic principle: “The Father gen- 
erates, but the divine Essence does not generate 
—Pater generat, essentia divina non generat’? 
Thus we see how the error of Eunomius and the 
Nominalists logically involves a Sabellian Mod- 
alism. 


ARTICLE 3 


THE FORMALISM OF THE SCOTISTS 


1. THE Scotist THEORY.—‘‘Formalism’’ plays 
a very important role in the.philosophy and the- 
ology of the Scotist school, quite as important 
as the concept of “praemotio” in the Thomist 
system. By “Formalism” we understand that 


15 Cfr. 5. Thom., Comment, in hoc, quod [Deus] bena facit, bonus 
Quatuor Libros Sent., I, dist. 2, est; sed quia bonus est, bona 
gu. 1, art. 3: “ Neque enim ex  facit.” 
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peculiar theory which posits distinctions that are 
neither real nor virtual, but are said to lie mid- 
way between these two as “formalitates ex na- 
tura rei.’ Formal distinctions are not real, be- 
cause they are related to one another not as 
object is related to object, but only as “formal- 
ity” is related to “formality.” At the same time, 
however, they are more than virtual distinctions, 
because the various “formalitates” are rooted in 
the things themselves, independently of the 
human intellect; that is to say, they are ante- 
cedently present in things not merely fundamen- 
tahiter, but actu, as e. g. animalitas and rationali- 
tas are present in man before the mind ever draws 
a distinction between them. Only in this way, 
say the Scotists, are we able to explain why the 
various “formalities” postulate each an essen- 
tially different note, so that it is necessary to 
deny their mutual identity (e. g., animalitas non 
est rationalitas). By applying their Formalism 
to the Godhead, the Scotists—Scotus himself 
must perhaps *® be excepted from this indictment 
—arrived at the notion that the distinction be- 
tween the Essence and the attributes of God, and 
also that between the various divine attributes, 
while not real, is more than virtual, namely, 
formal. For inasmuch as the Divine Intellect 
must be defined differently from the Divine Will, 


16 Cir. Comment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., I, dist. 8, qu. 4. 
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it is possible to deny the one of the other, e. g.- 
“The intellect is not the will;’ “Justice spares 
not, mercy spares,” εἰς. 

2. CriticAL EstrimMATE OF ForRMALISM.—AI- 
though the Church has never officially pronounced 
against it, the formal distinction invented by the 
Scotists must be rejected as hair-splitting, un- 
justified, and dangerous. 

a) It is unjustified because it is an incon- 
ceivable hybrid which eludes every attempt of the 
mind to grasp it. The dichotomy of real and 
logical distinction has its roots deep down in 
the very principle of contradiction, for every 
true distinction must be conceived either as real 
or as not-real (i. e., existing only in the think- 
ing subject); and therefore it is as impossible to 
find room for a third member between the two, 
as it would be to establish an intermediary link 
between Yes and No. 

b) But even if the logical possibility of a 
formal distinction were, for argument’s sake, 
conceded, what would theology gain thereby? 
Would not Formalism lead,—though not per- 
haps so straightway nor so evidently as Realism, 
—to the same end, viz.: the destruction of God’s 
simplicity? For if, independently of and ante- 
cedently to the action of the mind, the jus- 


17 Cfr. Kleutgen, Philos. d. Vor- alters, Vol. II, Mainz 1865; J. 
zeit, Vol. 1, Abhk. 2; Stéckl, Ge- Rickaby, General Metaphysics, pp. 
schichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 107 sqq. (Stonyhurst Series). 
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tice of God is not His mercy, this proposition, 
carried to its ultimate logical consequences, can 
only mean that the attribute of mercy is founded 
upon a different “reality” mm God than the at- 
tribute of justice. What the Scotists call a 
“formalitas’”’ thus ex subjecta materia becomes a 
‘reality. Different formalities, therefore, sup- 
pose as many varying realities. We will not 
here inquire into the applicability of Formalism 
to such creatures as are physically and meta- 
physically compound; in theology it plainly has 
no place, because the unique simplicity of the 
Divine Essence forbids all attempts to dissolve it. 

c) Finally, the arguments of the Scotist 
school, in so far at least as they apply to the 
dogmatic treatise on the nature and attributes 
of God, are absolutely unconvincing. For the 
logical necessity of defining mercy otherwise 
than justice, or necessity otherwise than liberty, 
and so forth, only proves that there co-exist in 
God perfections which, in spite of their concen- 
tration in one indivisible monad, offer to the 
thinking mind a basis for distinguishing sepa- 
rate, nay, even opposite excellencies (= distinctio 
virtualis). For the same reason the divine at- 
tributes cannot be negatived absolutely of one 
another, or of the Divine Essence, but must be 
predicated of each other in the same identical 
sense. St. Augustine exemplifies this truth as 
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follows: “Una ergo eademque res dicitur, sive 
dicatur aeternus Deus, sive iwmnmortalis, sive 
incorruptibilis, sive immautabilis. ... Bonttas 
etiam atque iustitia, numquid inter se in natura 
Dei, sicut in ents operibus distant, tamgquam 
duae diversae sint qualitates Dei, una bonitas, 
alia iustitia? Non utique; sed quae iustitia, ipsa 
bonitas; et quae bonitas, ipsa beatitudo—lIt is 
one and the same thing, therefore, to call God 
eternal, or immortal, or incorruptible, or un- 
changeable. ... Or do goodness, again, and 
righteousness, differ from each other in the 
nature of God, as they differ in His works, as 
though they were two diverse qualities of God 
—goodness one, and righteousness another? 
Certainly not; but that which is righteousness 
is also itself goodness; and that which is good- 
ness is also itself blessedness.” ** The younger 
Scotist school has diluted its Formalism so much 
that it now approaches the virtual distinction 
theory of the Thomists. It is not worth while 
to enter into a more detailed discussion of these 
subtleties. 


18S. Aug., De Trinit., XV, 5, ἢ. mat., Vol. I, 3rd ed., pp. 79 564. 
7; Haddan’s translation, On the For a sharp critique of Formalism, 
Trinity, pp. 384, 38s, Edinburgh  v. Gerson, Contra Vanam Curiostta- 
1873.— Cfr. Pesch, Praelect. Dog- tem, lect. 1. 
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SECTION 2 


THE VIRTUAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOD’S ES- 
SENCE AND HIS ATTRIBUTES 


1. Having rejected the Realistic, the Nomi- 
nalistic, and the Scotistic theories with regard 
to the distinction of God’s Essence from His at- 
tributes, as well as of these attributes among 
themselves, there remains but one other, viz.: that 
which asserts the distinctio virtualis. This is the 
theory of St. Thomas Aquinas, which has be- 
come sententia communis. Inasmuch as the ex- 
tremes, Realism and Nominalism, both lead to 
heresy, or at least come dangerously near it, 
Catholic theology must plainly seek a via media. 
We have seen that Scotistic Formalism cannot 
claim to be the golden mean. Hence we must 
adopt the Thomist view, which postulates a 
virtual distinction between God’s Essence and 
His attributes. What this means will be rea- 
sonably clear to the student who has read the first 
section of this chapter carefully. The subjoined 
quotation from St. Thomas?’ will elucidate the 
point even better: “Quod Deus excedat intel- 
lectum nostrum, est ex parte ipsius Dei propter 


1 Comment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., I, dist. 2, qu. 1, afte 3e 
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plenitudinem perfectionis eius, et ex parte intel- 


lectus nostri, qui deficienter se habet ad eam 


comprehendendam. Unde patet, quod pluralitas 
istarunt rationum non tantum est ex parte intel- 
lectus nostri, sed etiam ex parte ipsius Det, in- 
quantum sua perfectio superat unaniquanique 
conceptionem nostri intellectus. Et ideo plurali- 
tati istarum rationum respondet aliquid 1 re, 
quae Deus est; non quidem pluralitas ret, sed 
plena perfectio, ex qua contingit, ut omnes 1stae 
conceptiones et aptentur.” 

2. In order to gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the Thomistic distinctio virtualts, let us 
remember that it can be conceived in a twofold 
manner. Either the objective concept of one per- 
fection, which is (really) identical with its ob- 
ject, excludes that of another, which 1s also 
identical with the same object (as e. g. “sensu- 
ality’ and “rationality” in man), and then we 
have a distinctio virtualis perfecta 5. cum prae- 
cisione objectiva. Or the objective concept of 
one perfection includes the objective concept of 
the other, either formaliter or radicaliter (as 
e. g. “sensitive being” and “substance,” the lat- 
ter being contained formally in the former; or 
“rational soul’ and “intellect,” of which the 
latter is contained radically in the former), and 
then the two are related to each other as an “in- 
cludens” to an “inclusum,’ and we have a dis- 
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tinctio virtualis wnuperfecta 5. cum praecisione 
formal. The distinctio virtualis perfecta, inas- 
much as it implies real composition in its object 
(the notional indifference of the one perfection 
towards the other being an infallible index of 
their potentiality), cannot possibly be applied to 
God, Who is purest actuality (actus purissimus ). 
Hence there must be posited between His Es- 
sence and His attributes a distinctio virtualis 1m- 
perfecta; which means that each separate at- 
tribute of God includes within itself formally 
His Essence, that His Essence includes within 
itself each separate divine attribute, and, finally, 
that each separate attribute notionally includes 
every other attribute.’ 


READINGS: —*S, Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 13, art. 4-5, 12— 
IpEM, Contra Gent., I, 31-36 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, 
pp. 24 sqy., London 1905).— Suarez, De Div. Sub. eiusque Attrib., 
I, 10-14.— Petavius, De Deo I, 7~-13.— *Gillius, De Essentia Dei, 
tr. 6, cap. 6 sqq.— *Kleutgen, Theol. der Vorzeit, 1. T., 2. Abh., 
3. Hpst—W. Humphrey, “His Divine Majesty,” pp. 57 saa., 
London 1807.--- Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 164 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1899. 


2 Suarez tried to demonstrate this 
mutual inclusion from God’s infin- 
ity. “Nam sapientia, Ὁ. gr., vel 
includitur in essentiali conceptu Dei 
vel non,” he says (De Deo, I, 11, 
5). “Si includitur, ergo praedica- 
tur essentialiter de illo, eademque 
ratio est de quolibet alio attributo 
vel perfectione’ absoluta, quae in 
Deo formaliter existat. δὲ vero 


non includitur, ergo tllud ens quod 
essentialiter est Deus, ex vi suae 
essentiae non est summe perfectum 
neque infinitum ens, quia non in- 
cludit in sua esse essentiali omnem 
perfectionem  possibilem.” For a 
more detailed treatment of this 
point, see Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. 
II, pp. 69 sqq., Paris 1895. 


(ΠΑΡΤΕΚΝ tif 


THE METAPHYSICAL ESSENCE OF GOD 


In order to come at the metaphysical essence 
of God, we must try to find among His many 
attributes one which fulfils four distinct require- 
ments: 1. It must be the first to be perceived 
(primum in cognitione). 2. It must signify 
God’s very being, not merely the status or 
mode of His being. 3. It must present a clear- 
cut distinction, after the analogy of an ultimate 
or specific difference, between God and every- 
thing that is not God. 4. It must be the taproot 
or a@ priort source of all the other divine at- 
tributes. As the Church has never defined in 
what the metaphysical essence of God consists, 
differences of opinion are permissible,—a right 
of which philosophers and theologians have lib- 
erally availed themselves. 
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SECTION 1 


UNTENABLE THEORIES 


I. SURVEY OF THE FIELD.—Leaving aside for 
the moment aseity or self-existence, we find that 
three theories have been elaborated to solve the 
problem of defining the Divine Essence. 

a) The Nominalists held that the Essence of 


« God was simply “the sum of His perfections” 


(cumulus ommum perfectionum), that 15, the sum 
of all His attributes and perfections, whether 
known or unknown, quiescent or active, trans- 
cendental or predicamental, whether qualities of 
the intellect or of the will, They excluded only 
the divine Relations and Hypostases and ar- 
gued that, inasmuch as there are in God no 
accidents (συμβεβηκόταγ, His attributes being 
strictly identical with His Essence,’ whatever is 
divine must eo ipso be part of the Divine Es- 
sernice. 

b) The Scotists pitched upon God’s infinity 
as that one among His attributes from which all 
others flow. They argued that since no attribute 
can be a truly divine perfection unless it is 


1V. supra, Chapter 11. 
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stamped as it were with the seal of infinity, in- 
finity must be the one attribute in which all 
others are contained. By positing a radical in- 
stead of a formal infinity, several writers of this 
school managed to bring their theory into sub- 
stantial accord with that which makes self-exist- 
ence (aseitas) the fundamental attribute of God.? 

c) A considerable number of theologians of 
the Thomist school assigned intellectuality as 
the metaphysical Essence of God, some conceiv- 
ing this attribute as “absolute spirituality” (esse 
spiritum), others as formal intellectual activity 
(intellectio subsistens), It must be said in 
favor of this view that we can hardly immagine 
a more serviceable principle of distinction than 
absolute reason, inasmuch as this attribute neatly 
marks off the Divine Essence from matter and 
from created reason, and is at the same time the 
root from which 411 other vital attributes log- 
ically grow. 

2. CRITICISM OF THESE T HEORIES.—Neverthe- 
less these theories must all be rejected, either be- 
cause they do not meet the question squarely, 
or because they assume as God’s fundamental 
attribute some property which is not really the 
basic principle of His Divine Essence, but points 
to another still more fundamental. 


2By “<infinitas radicalis” they must necessarily enjoy all other 
understood that fundamental at- perfections, real and possible, 
tribute, in virtue of which God 
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a) The Nominalist solution does not solve 
the problem at all. The “sum of all divine per- 
fections’” merely constitutes God’s physical es- 
sence. The question to be solved is, Which of 
the many qualities that make up God’s physical 
essence is the foundation or root of all the rest? 
Those writers of the Thomist school who take 
God’s metaphysical essence to be absolute spir- 
ituality, likewise evade the question, because 
absolute spirituality (including cognition and 
volition) formally constitute God’s Nature 
rather than His Essence. The essence of any 
thing is prior to its nature, nature being merely 
another name for essence viewed as the principle 
of operation. 

b) The remaining theories fail to comply with 
one or other of the four conditions laid down 
in the introductory paragraph of this Chapter. 

a) The Scotistic theory, which regards in- 
finity as God’s fundamental attribute, conforms 
to several of these conditions, but not to all. 
For infinity is neither the fundamental attrib- 
ute of God, nor is it the one which our mind 
perceives first (primum in cognitione). It is 
not the fundamental attribute, because aseity 
builds the logical bridge to infinity; and it is 
not the primum in cognitione, because infinity 
has its source elsewhere, namely, in the notion 
of aseity, atrovoia, actus purus. True, aseity can 
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be logically deduced from infinity, but only by 
an a posteriort argument, concluding from the 
consequent to the antecedent, rather than wice 
versa. Now, it is plain that any attribute which 
must be conceived as the sequela rather than the 
source of other divine attributes, cannot claim to 
by the root principle of all others. 

B) There remains the theory of those 
Thomists * who define the metaphysical Essence 
of God as the activity or operation of the D1- 
vine Intellect (itellectio subsistens). It cannot 
be denied that God differs radically from all 
created beings by His absolute act of cognition. 
But He differs from them just as radically by 
several other absolute attributes, 6. g., His eter- 
nity, immutability, immensity. Yet none of these 
can be said to constitute His metaphysical Es- 
sence. Hence underlying all these attributes 
there must manifestly be still another, from 
which the whole series derive their incommuni- 
cability. Besides it is an error to look upon 
iwntellectio subsistens as the basic attribute of 
God from which all others spring. For while 
it may be possible to derive from it @ priori a 
whole group of new properties, such as omni- 
science, wisdom, etc.; yet there are other neces- 
sary attributes of the divine Essence that can- 
not be derived from intellectio subsistens, and 


8 (πεῖ, Billuart, Salmanticenses, 
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which in turn must therefore be conceived as 
the fruit of a most comprehensive perfection of 
being, (vig.: the actus purus), rather than as the 
fount and origin of all other attributes. The in- 
tellgere subsistens necessarily presupposes the 
esse subsistens as its ontological and logical prin- 
ciple.* 


4Cfir. 5. Thom., S. Theol., τὰ, in se contineat.’’ For more detailed 
qu. 4, art. 2: “Deus est ipsum information, consult Kleutgen, De 
esse per se subsistens, ex quo opor- Ipso Deo, pp. 125 sqq., Ratisbonae 
fet quod totam perfectionem essendi 1881. 


SECTION 2 


ASEITY THE FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTE OF GOD 


1. THE ΝΌΤΙΟΝ or AseIty.—Aseity (aseitas, 
from ens a se) is that divine attribute in virtue of 
which God exists by Himself, in Himself, and 
through Himself. In English it is generally 
called ‘‘self-existence.” ὁ Opposed to the ens a 
se as its contrary is the ens ab alio, 1. e., a be- 
ing which has the reason for its existence and 
essence not in itself, but in another, extraneous 
being. Since the created universe, as a whole 
and in all its parts, is thus conditioned, we 
might, if we were allowed to coin a new word, 
designate as its fundamental quality ‘“abaliety,” 
—that notion of created being which is most 
directly contrary to the metaphysical Essence of 
God the Creator.’ 

a) In its purely etymological sense, aseity 
denominates not the divine Essence, but its mode 
or status, viz.: that it has no cause (ens a se = 
ens non ab alio). But we need only to analyze 
the concept of aseity or self-existence to find that 


1Cfr. Hunter, Outlines of Dog- Author of Nature and the Super- 
matic Theology, II, pp. 54-55, Lon- wratural, to be soon published as the 
don 1894. third volume of this series. 

2Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God _ the 
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besides this negative it also contains a positive 
note, in virtue of which aseity expands and de- 
velops into the notion of being pure and simple 
(esse simpliciter, esse subsistens, 1tpsum esse) or 
pure actuality (actus purissimus),—all synony- 
mous terms, denoting the absoluteness of the 
divine being. Thus aseity becomes αὐτουσία pure 
and simple, 1. e., identity of existence and es- 
sence. For in Him who does not derive His be- 
ing from another but possesses it of Himself, ex- 
istence and essence must coincide.® 


Here the enormous difference between Divine Being 
and created being again becomes manifest. God its 
being, the creature has being,— either this or that, such 
or another. God is pure transcendent being; the crea- 
ture is limited to the one or other category of being. 
If we hold them together, they are not only not com- 
mensurable, but, strictly speaking, cannot even be com- 
pared, inasmuch as the notion of being is predicated of 
God in an entirely different sense than of His creatures. 
The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) defines: “ Juter 
creatorem et creaturam non potest tanta similitudo no- 
tari, quin inter eos maior dissimilitudo sit notanda.” + 
Hence being does not represent a common genus in 
which God and creatures coincide. The concept of 
being in its proper sense (proprie et principaliter) ap- 
plies to God alone; to the creatures only improperly 
and analogically (improprie et analogice)—a relation 
which finds its most pregnant expression in the Biblical 

3 Cir. S. Thom., S. Theol., τᾶ, 4 Conc. Lateran. IV, cap. “ Dam- 


qu. 18, art. 3, ad 2: “Deus est namus.” 
ipsum suum esse,” 
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designation of the creature as “ seat νος which is not” * 


or “non-being ” (μὴ ὄν) aen LffE, Luwh 


»ὌὉ»Ὦ 


ον Sa ma ene ve ve eh. er 


b) In order to gain a deeper understanding 
of aseity, it is necessary to avoid two serious 
misconceptions into which even a trained thinker 
is liable to fall, viz.: confounding self-existence 
with self-realization on the one hand; and, on 
the other, absolute being with abstract being. 


a) It is a mistake to take aseity or αὐτουσία to mean 
self-realization.° This misconception was probably occa- 
sioned by the Scholastic use of the phrase “ causa sui,” 
as synonymous with “ens a se.” The phrase was ill 
chosen. The Schoolmen do not mean that God causes 
Himself (causa sut efficiens), but, on the contrary, they 
use the term causa sui precisely for the purpose of de- 
nying that the first cause is in need, or capable, of being 
caused by some other, ulterior cause, extrinsic or intrinsic 
(causa sui formalis). St. Jerome says: “ Deus ipse sui 
origo est suaeque causa substantiae,”* but he speaks 
metaphorically, as does St. Anselm when he declares: 
“Quomodo ergo tandem esse intelligenda est per se et 
ex se [divina substantia], si nec ipsa se fecit nec ipsa 
sibi materia extitit nec ipsa se quolibet modo, ut quod 
non erat esset, adiuvit, nisi forte ¢o modo intelligendum 
videtur, quo dicitur, quia lux lucet per seipsam et ex 
seipsa?” 5 The theory here under consideration runs 
counter to both the law of causality and the principle 
of contradiction. The law of causality, far from de- 
manding that it be applied to God, halts before the 


5 Cfr. Wisdom XI, 23; Is. XL, 7In Eph., III, τά. 


15. 8 St. Anselm, Monol., cap. 6, 
6 Ginther, Kuhn, Schell. 
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causa prima incausata. He Who carries the reason for 
(not the cause of) His existence within Himself, neither 
requires an extrinsic cause, nor does he produce Him- 
self; for either the one or the other would presuppose 
a potentiality towards a reality not yet (logically) ex- 
isting, which would contradict the notion of aseity.® 
The notion that God causes Himself is likewise repugnant 
to the principle of contradiction. For, in order to cause 
itself a being would have to be conceived as being 
in order to be able to posit itself; that is to say, it 
would exist before it had caused itself; in other words, 
it would exist before it came into existence, which is 
absurd.’° 

8) A second error, far worse than the first, is to 
confuse absolute being (ens a se) with abstract being 
(ens universale), to which the philosophers sometimes 
apply the name of “pure being.” According to Hegel 
“pure being” is that which, as yet absolutely vacuous 
and undetermined, awaits its realization; it is only when 
the dialectical process reaches its apex that nothing 
develops into the plenitude of being. Now, the pure 
being of God must not be. confounded either with 
Hegel’s “ pure being” or with the abstract being which 


forms the subject-matter of ontology. A comparison 


Ratisbon 1874. Also Gill, De Es- 
sentia atque Unitate Det, lib. II, 
tract. 1, c. 3: “‘Deus non est a 
se causaliter ullo genere catsalita- 


9 Cfr, Henry of Gent, Summa, 
118, art. 21, qu. 5: ‘“*‘ Cum argui- 
tur, quod Deus non habet esse a 
se, quia [secus] esset causa sui 


ipsius, dicendum quod verum est, 
st haberet esse a se principiative 
{= efficienter]; hoc enim est impos- 
sibile, quia nihil est principiativum 
sui ipsius; formaliter tamen bene 
est possibile aliquid habere esse a 
se, ut dictum est. [Habet enim 
esse ex hoc, quod est forma et 
actus purus.]” 

10 Cfr, Glossner, Dogmatik I, 64, 


tis; nam nihil potest esse sibi causa 
essendi: omnis quippe causa est 
prior causato, at idem se ipso prius 
et posterius esse repugnat.’ For 
further details, consult Chr. Pesch, 
I. c., pp. 64 sqq.; IpEemM, Theolo- 
gische Zeitfragen, Freiburg 19003 
L, Janssens, Ὁ. S. B., De Deo Uno, 
t. I, pp. 229 sqq. Friburgi 1900. 
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will bring out the difference between them. Pure being 
in God, and abstract being as a metaphysical conception, 
are logically distinct both in comprehension and exten- 
sion. Absolute Being, though the smallest in extension, 
has the widest and fullest comprehension. Abstract 
being has no comprehension at all outside of the nude 
note of abstract being (esse), and for this reason the 
term is exceedingly wide in extension, as it can be 
predicated of every sort of possible and real being. 
The two notions differ also with regard to the man- 
ner of their origin. While the concept of abstract be- 
ing is formed by simple abstraction, that of Divine 
Being is the result of a syllogistic process. They 
differ thirdly in their mode of existence. Divine Be- 
ing is concrete, individual, personal; while abstract 
being has no formal existence except in the abstracting 
mind; in the things themselves it exists only funda- 
mentally, and hence it is no real being at all, still less 
a personality. They differ finally in their properties. 
True, “ simplicity” and “ transcendence” are predicated 
of both, but in an essentially different sense. Abstract 
being, like a mathematical point, is simple only by virtue 
of its vacuity and logical incompositeness; while Abso- 
lute Being is called simple, because, though possessed 
of an infinite plenitude of being, it is ontologically in- 
divisible. Again, abstract being is merely a transcen- 
dental concept, while God is a transcendental being, 1. e., 
a substance existing far above all genera, species, and 
individuals." 

c) To prepare the ground for a scientific division of 
the divine attributes, to be made later, it will be useful 
to turn our attention to the twofold aspect presented 
by aseity in its full signification of αὐτουσία or actus 


11 Cfr. Conc. Vatican., Sess. 111, De Fide, can. 4 
12 
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purus. We distinguish in it a static and a dynamic 
side, each of which can be taken as the source of a 
number of divine attributes, As ens a se, God is not 
only pure being, but also pure activity; not only pro- 
fourid repose, but also sheer motion. Both these mo- 
menta mysteriously coincide in the concept of actus 
purissimus, and our mind 15 led up to them spon- 
taneously by the same logical process by which it as- 
cends to a knowledge of the existence of God from the 
contemplation of nature. The argument from the con- 
tingency of the cosmos and that called argumentum 
ex gradibus point mainly to the absolute being, while 
the argument from motion, that from causality, and 
that called teleological, accentuate rather the absolute 
life of the First Cause. It is in these two aspects of 
aseity that we have the underlying foundation for two 
classes of divine attributes, wz.: attributes of being and 
attributes of life. 


2. ASEITY A TRUE ATTRIBUTE OF Gop.—Both 
Holy Scripture and Tradition teach that aseity 
is an attribute proper to God, and to God alone.” 

a) The argument from Sacred Scripture is 
based upon the revealed name of God, Yahwe. 
Ex. III, 14 sqq.: “Ego sum qua sum.... 
Sic dices filus Israel: Qui est (© 4), misit me 
ad vos. ... Dominus ΤΣ, Deus patrum ves- 
trorum ... misit me ad vos: hoc nomen mihs 
est im aeternum—I am who am.... Thus 
shalt thou say to the children of Israel: He 
who is, hath sent me to you.... The Lord 


12 Cfr. Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, De Fide, cap. & 
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God of your fathers . . . hath sent me to you: 
This 15 my name for ever.” ’* Modern exe- 
getes take ΠΣ as merely expressing God’s fi- 
delity in keeping His promises. But this view 
is contradicted by Jehovah’s own interpretation 
of His name, and runs counter to the whole 
Jewish and Christian Tradition. Of course, fi- 
delity necessarily follows from self-existence. 
But God is not called 2 because He is faith- 
ful; He is faithful because He is ens a se.'* Nu- 
merous paraphrases of aseity are found in the 
Apocalypse. Cir., δ. g., AXIL, 13: “Ego sun 
a et», primus et novissinius, principiuim et fints 
(ὁ πρῶτος καὶ ὁ ἔσχατος, ἣ ἀρχὴ Kai τὸ τέλος) ----1 am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the be- 
ginning and the end.” ἢ 

b) Tradition elucidates and confirms the 
above-quoted texts from Holy Scripture. Greg- 
ory of Nazianzus explains the appellation 6 
ὥν as follows: “Quta totunt esse (ὅλον τὸ εἶναι) 
in 1pso collocandum est, a quo cetera habent, ut 
sint—The totality of Being must be embodied in 
Him from Whom everything else derives its 
being.” Gregory’s famous: description of aseity 
as “an immense ocean of being” ** was taken 


18 Cfr. Is. XLII, 8: “ Ego myn I the Lord, I am the first and the 
hoc est nomen meum.” viv? last.” Detailed Scriptural proof 

14 (ἔτ, Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, p. apud Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 
120. 22s Β 


18 Cfr, Is. XLI, 4: “ Ego min, 16 Or., 45: “οἷόν τι πέλαγος 


primus δὲ novissimus ego sum— οὐσίας ἄπειρον καὶ ἀόριστον" 
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over literally by St. John of Damascus into his 
treatise De Fide Orthodoxa."’ Hilary gives us 
a beautiful paraphrase of avrovoia, when he says: 
“Tpse est, qui quod est non aliunde est, in 5656 
est, secum est, ad se est, suus sibi est.” 15 

3. ASEITY THE FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTE OF 
Gop.—The more general and more ancient opin- 
ion among theologians favors the view that 
aseity constitutes the metaphysical essence of 
God. Hence we shall act prudently in adopting 
this theory, especially since it is well founded in 
Holy Scripture and Tradition, and can be de- 
fended with solid philosophical arguments. 

a) Sacred Scripture defines "RM as ὁ ov, and 
it would seem, therefore, that this definition is en- 
titled to universal acceptance. Now, God Him- 
self (Ex. III, 14) interprets His propername ™™ 
as “Sum quit sum—éy® εἰμι ὃ ov,” that is, 1 am He 
who is, 1. e., 1 am Being itself.'? Consequently 
being, avrovoia, self-existence, is the signature of 
the Divine Essence. This interpretation, based 
as it is upon the literal meaning of "2, ex- 
plains not only the ineffability of the Tetragram- 
maton,” but likewise its absolute incommunica- 
bility to creatures, inasmuch as the essential 
proper name of a person is of its very nature 


17 De Fide Orth., I, 9. 19 (ἔτ. Ex. III, 13 sqq. 
18 Tract. in Ps., 2, n. 13. Addi- 20 V. supra, pp. 135 56. 
tional texts quoted by Heinrich, 
Dogmat. Theologie, I, $160. 
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incommunicable. Hence aseity denotes the very 
essence of the Godhead and differentiates it 
sharply from every thing that is not divine.?? 
The Old Testament definition of "2 also proves 
the statement, made a little further up in our 
text, that the aseity of God must not be con- 
ceived as inert or dead being, but as living, per- 
sonal activity. For God does not say: Ἐγώ 
εἰμι τὸ ὄν Hut ὁ v= ‘He Who is,” not “That 
which 15. The Hebrew text brings out the 
idea still more vividly. After explaining His 
Essence and His name by declaring: “Ego 
sum qui sunv’? (WAR IWS MAR) He commands 
Moses to tell the children of Israel, not: “He 
who is (Sept., ὁ ὦν, Vulg., gui est) has sent me 
to you,” but far more trenchantly: “The ‘I am’ 
(the "78) has sent me to you.” ?? This ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενον has led not a few Scholastics to enter- 
tain the false notion that the verbal form used 
here as a substantive is another divine name quite 
distinct from ", “It is perfectly proper and 
quite correct,” observes Oswald,** “to designate 
God’s essence as τὸ ὄν or τὸ ὄντως ὄν- but it is more 
appropriate to call Him ὁ ov, because by this term 
He is described as a personal and intellectual be- 
ing’; besides, © ὧν (MIN) gives the best and most 


21Cfr. Deut. XXXII, 39 sqq.; 28 Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. I, p. 
Is. XLIV, 6. 76. 
22 Ex. 111, 14. 
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complete answer to the question: What is 
God?” 


b) The Fathers, too, treated aseity, or self-existence, 
as a real and fundamental attribute of the Divine 
Essence. Contemplating the profundity of the name 
Yahweh, Hilary exclaims: “ Adnuratus sum plane tam 
absolutam de Deo significationem. ... Non enim aliud 
proprium magis Deo quam esse intelligitur.’?* Gregory 
of Nyssa, arguing against Eunomius, insists upon αὐτου-- 
σία as a divinely revealed note of God’s essence (in 
contradistinction to ἀγεννησία) : “If Moses has incor- 
porated in the Law an essential note of true Divinity, 
it is to know of God that He is Being; as is proved 
by the effatum: I am who am.” *** St. Jerome suc- 
cinctly declares: “Deus solus essentiae vere nomen 
tenet... ego sum qui sum.” > Profoundly as is his 
wont St. Augustine observes: “Non est ibi mst est. 
... Ego sum qui sum, Tu diceres: Ego sum, quis? 
Caius, Alius, Lucius.... Ego [Deus] sum. Quis? 
qui sum. Hoc est nomen inuum, hoc est totum quod 
vocaris.”*® No one has described the fundamental at- 
tribute of God more graphically than St. Bernard: 
“Quid est Deus? Non sane occurrit melius quam quit 
est. Hoc ipse de se voluit respondere: qui est, misit me 
ad vos. Merito quidem... . Si bonum, st magnum, st 
beatum, st sapientem vel quidquid tale de Deo dixerits, 
in hoc verbo instauratur, quod est Est.” 7 


c) Philosophy supports the Scriptural and 
Traditional argument by demonstrating that 


24 De Trin., 1, I, n. 5. 27 De Consid., V, 6. Cfr. also 
24a Contr. Eunom., I, 8. S. Anselm., Monol., c. 3 sa; S. 
25 Ep. 15 ad Damasum, Ὡς 4. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 13, arte 


26 In Ps., 101, serm. 2. ΤΙ. 
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aseity alone among all of God’s attributes com- 
plies with the four conditions enumerated above.”* 


To begin with, aseity or self-existence, as theodicy 
shows, is the first of the divine attributes to be perceived 
by the thinking mind. Secondly, taken in its full com- 
prehension as αὐτουσία, aseity reveals to us not only the 
mode or state of God’s Essence, but that Essence itself. 
“Quum esse Dei sit ipsa eius essentia,’ observes 
Aquinas,?® “ manifestum est quod inter alia nomina hoc 
[scil.: qui est] maxime proprie nominat Deum.’ In the 
third place, unlike the so-called communicable attributes, 
aseity differentiates God primarily and essentially from 
every thing that is not-God, while the other incommunica- 
ble attributes are incommunicable to creatures precisely 
because they are rooted in aseity. Finally, aseity is the 
fount and origin of all the other divine attributes. St. 
Thomas deduces all divine perfections from the con- 
cept of the actus purus.*° 


4. ATTRIBUTES DERIVED IMMEDIATELY FROM 
Gopv’s AseEITy are all those divine perfections 
which refer to God’s mode of existence and His 
knowability. 


a) God’s inoriginateness, independence, and necessity, 
are merely different names for His aseity or self-ex- 
istence. The first-mentioned perfection (not to be con- 
founded with the innascibilitas of the Father as the 
first Person of the Blessed Trinity) results from the 
fact that God, in virtue of His self-existence, has no 
efficient cause outside Himself (ens non ab aho). In 

28 Supra, Ὁ. 150. caea, pp. 283 sqq., Friburgi 1893; 


29 5, Theol., 1a, qu. 13, art. 11. Stentrup, Synopsis de Deo Uno, pp. 
30 Cfr. Hontheim, S. J., Theodi- 51 sqq., Oeniponte 1895. 
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this same fact are also rooted His independence (1m- 
dependentia) from all extrinsic factors, and His neces- 
sity (necessitas), which flows from aseity in so far as 
a Being that exists by virtue of its own essence, exists 
necessarily (non potest non esse). 

Ὁ) The three attributes of invisibility (invisibilitas), 
incomprehensibility (incomprehensibilitas), and ineffa- 
bility (ineffabilitas), which have reference to the know- 
ableness of God, are likewise founded upon his aseity 
Or atrovoia. Scheeben says: “ Precisely because the 
notion of essential being penetrates to the very depth of 
the Godhead, its mode of expression is the most imper- 
fect, and its content, more than that of any other human 
concept, remains ἄῤῥητος, ineffabilis, unutterable. Hence 
the holy dread which surrounded the name Jehova 
among the Jews and kept them from employing it or 
giving it utterance.” °4. For the same reason the Fathers 
referred to God not only as the αὐτούσιος and the tzep- 
οὔσιος, but likewise as the ἀνόυσιος or essence-less one. 


READINGS: —S. Thom., S. Theol., τα, qu. 13, art. 11.—IpEM, 
Contra Gentiles, 1, 21-24 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, 
pp. 16 sqq. London 1905).— Thomassin, De Deo, 1. III, cap. 21- 
24.— Petavius, De Deo, |. III, cap. 6— D’Aguirre, Theologia 5. 
Anselmi, disp. 24.—Kleutgen, Philosophie der Vorzeit, Bd. I, 
Abh. 5, Bd. II, Abh. 9—Ipem, Theologie der Vorzeit, T. 1, Abh. 
2, Hpst. 6—*Gillius, De Essentia atque Unitate Dei, Lugdun. 
1610.— Ὁ. Coghlan, De Deo Uno et Trino, pp. τοῦ sqq., Dublinii 
1909. W. Humphrey, S. J., “ His Divine Majesty,’ op. 50 saqq., 
London 1897. 


81 Dogmaitk, I, 502. 


PART ΠῚ 


THE DIVINE PROPERTIES OR 
ATTRIBUTES 


In our imperfect human way of thinking we are led 
to conceive the divine properties or attributes as forms 
enveloping the already constituted essence after the man- 
ner of qualities. But our judgment proceeds to correct 
this inadequate conception by insisting on the absolute 
identity of God’s attributes with His Essence.’ The 
Fathers speak of the divine attributes as proprictates 
(ἰδιώματα) or ea circa Deum (τὰ περὶ Θεόν), as dignitates 
(ἀξίαι, ἀξιώματα), or rationes (vonpata, ἐπιλογισμοί), Or as 
virtutes (ἀρεταί) or mores (ἐπιτηδεύματα). 

More important than this nomenclature is the ques- 
tion how these attributes are to be divided. The most 
common classifications are: First, negative attributes 
(attributa negativa, ἀφαιρετικά, ἀποφατικά)ὴ, and affirmative 
attributes (attributa affirmativa, 5. positiva, xataparia). 
This division is based on the different modes in which 
we acquire a knowledge of these attributes, some being 
conceived by the negative method,? others by the positive 
method or that of supereminence.? This classification 
has its roots deep down in our creatural knowledge of 
God, and must therefore be considered fundamental. 
There is a second classification, viz.: into incommunicable 
(attributa incommuntcabilia) and communicable attributes 
(attributa communicabilia). This coincides materially 

1V. supra, Part II, Ch. II, § 2. 3 V. supra, Ὁ. 69 sqq. 

2V. supra, Ὁ. 70. 
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with the first, inasmuch as the negative qualities of God, 
expressing as they do a fundamental contrast between 
Him and His creatures, cannot be communicated to any 
being outside of God; while in His affirmative perfec- 
tions (both in the order of nature and of grace), crea- 
tures may be allowed to share. Since, however, it is 
more difficult to draw a hard and fast line between com- 
municability and incommunicability, than between affr- 
mation and negation (even certain negative attributes, 
as, δ. g., unchangeableness, are communicable, in a 
degree, by grace; the only really and absolutely in- 
communicable attribute is aseity), we do not consider 
it advisable to classify the divine attributes according 
to this principle of division. 


A favorite division is that into quiescent (at- 
tributa quiescentia, ἀνενεργητικά) and operative at- 
tributes (atiributa operativa, ἐνεργητικάγ͵ accord- 
ing as we conceive God in His being or in His 
operation (nature). In making this distinction, 
however, we must never forget that God’s Es- 
sence is pure actuality and His actuality is pure 
being.* As this classification brings out the 
two aspects of aseity already referred to, wiz.: 
the static and the dynamic, we consider it better 
adapted than any other to facilitate a scientific 
study of the divine attributes. We therefore 
divide the divine attributes into attributes of ee 
ing and attributes of operation. 

All being may be reduced partly to the five 


4V. supra, Ὁ. 170. 
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transcendental categories, wiz.: ens, unum, 
verum, bonum, pulchrum; partly to the ten pre- 
dicables: substance, quality, quantity, relation, 
place, time, posture, habiliment, action and pas- 
sion.” Accordingly we shall divide the divine 
attributes into transcendental, and categorical or 
predicamental. 


5 (ἔτ. any text-book on Ontology. 


CHAPTER. I 


GOD’S TRANSCENDENTAL ATTRIBUTES OF BEING 


SECTION 1 
ABSOLUTE PERFECTION AND INFINITY 


The term being (evs) includes in its signification 
both existence (existere) and essence (esse, essentia). 
We have treated of the existence of God in the first part 
of this volume. Here we are considering the Divine 
Ens in its essence. God’s proper essence (essentia 
metaphysica), as we have seen, consists in aseity (αὐτου- 
σία) or self-existence. Therefore there remain to be 
considered only perfection and infimty, as special at- 
tributes flowing from the divine ens. 


ARTICLE f 


GOD’S PERFECTION 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—“ Perfect” 
etymologically means that which is finished, to 
which nothing can be added (τέλειον, from τέλος 
==an end accomplished). In this sense perfec- 
tion connotes fieri, development. More specif- 
ically, perfection signifies the accomplished end 
or state itself (τελειότης), as the possession and 

80 
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enjoyment of goods obtained. It 15 in this nar- 
rower sense that we apply the term to God.* 


But even within these circumscribed limits the con- 
cept of perfection admits of degrees. In the first place 
all being, considered as being, is necessarily perfect. 
The degree of a thing’s being is also the measure 
of its perfection, while, conversely, not-being furnishes 
the measure of imperfection.2 In a higher sense, how- 
ever, perfection denotes the sum total of all those ex- 
cellences which a being ought to have in considera- 
tion of its nature and end. The absence of even one 
of these (essential or integral) excellences constitutes a 
privation (privatio, στέρησις), a concept which coincides 
with that of evil (e. g., blindness, eternal damnation). 
In its highest sense, lastly, perfection means the pos- 
session and fruition of all the aforementioned excel- 
lences, not only in a large, but in an extraordinary 
measure. Thus supernatural or eternal bliss means, 
for man, the state of highest consummation or achieve- 
ment, and Mary, the Mother of God, is the beau tdéal 
of a human being, surpassed only by Christ Himself 
(in His human nature). 

It goes without saying that between divine and crea- 
ted perfection—even taking the latter in its highest 
sense — there yawns a chasm as immense as that which 
separates the ens a se from the ens ab alio. For, while 
the creature acquires all its perfections through cre- 
ation and development, God possesses His own of, from, 
and through Himself. He is αὐτοτελῆς, essentially and 
originally perfect. Again, while creaturely perfection 

1Cfr. S. Thom., Contra Gent., qu. 5, art. 1: “In tantum est per- 


I, 28. fectum unumquodque, inquantum 
2Cfr. 5. Thom., S. Theoi., 1a, est actu.” 
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is limited to certain well-defined categories, God, on 
the other hand — as παντελῆς, all-perfect — unites within 
Himself every existing and every conceivable perfection. 
Finally, while the measure and end of creaturely per- 
fection is outside of and above the creature, God car- 
ries the measure and end of His perfections within His 
own Essence, as a centre from which He communicates 
excellencies to His creatures; in other words, He is 
ὑπερτελῆς, more-than-per fect. 


2. THE DocmatTic Proor.—That God is orig- 
inally perfect, all-perfect, and more-than-perfect, 
is an article of faith, “Deum .. . intellectu ac 
voluntate omnique perfectione infimitum—tInfinite 
in intelligence, in will, and in all perfection.” * 

a) We find all three of the characteristic modes 
of perfection attributed to the Deity in Sacred 
Scripture. That God is original or archetypal 
perfection, follows not only from the name 7? 
which He Himself has revealed as signifying His 
essence,* but is expressly taught in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew: “Ἢ Ἔσεσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς τέλειοι, dorep 6 πατὴρ 
ὑμῶν 6 οὐράνιος τέλειός ἐστιν----.-θ 6 γε therefore perfect, 
as also your heavenly Father is perfect,” which 
the Fourth Lateran Council interprets as fol- 
lows: “Estote perfecti perfectione gratiae, sicut 
Pater vester coelestis perfectus est perfectione 


Id 5 
naturae. Note also those passages of Holy 
8 Conc. Vatic., Sess. 111, De Fide, 5 Conc. Lateran. IV, cap. “ Dam- 
cap. I. namus.”’ (Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
4Cfr. our remarks on His aseity, chiridion, Ὡς 432.) 


Supra. 
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Writ which emphasize the divine self-sufficiency, 
as, 6. g, Rom. XI, 35: “Ques prior dedit ill et 
retribuetur ei?—-Who hath first given to him, 
and recompense shall be made him?” °“—Being 
all-perfect, God is the exemplar and the cause 
of all created perfections, which He comprises 
within Himself in their highest purity. Ec- 
clesus. XLIII, 29: ‘To πᾶν ἐστιν atros—The sum 
of our words is: He is all.” Rom. XI, 36: 
ἐς “Ὅτι ἐξ αὐτοῦ καὶ δ αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν τὰ wavTa—Hor 
of him, and by him, and in him, are all things.” 

Out of His inexhaustible fund of being, there- 
fore, God draws the concepts of created things 
and bestows upon them all the perfections of 
their being. Ps. XCIII, 9: “Quit plantavit 
aurent non audiet, aut qui finxit oculuim non 
considerat?—He that planted the ear, shall he 
not hear? or he that formed the eye, doth he 
not consider?”* The superabundance of di- 
vine perfection, finally, so glowingly described 
in Ecclesus. XLIII, 29 sqq., is apt to inspire 
rational creatures with fear: “Terribilis Do- 
minus et magnus vehementer et mirabilis potentia 
ipsius — The Lord is terrible, and exceeding 
great, and his power is admirable.” Here no 
univocal comparison between the Creator and 
the creature is possible, because we have no 


@Cfr, Is. XL, 3) Ps; XV, 2: Acts AVI, 25, 
7Cfr. Is. LXVI, 9. 
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common standard by which to measure their 
fespective perfections. Cir, Is. XL, 17: “All 
nations are before him as if they had no being 
at all, and are counted to him as nothing and 
vanity.” 

b) The Fathers resolved divine perfection 
into its various momenta, and found that it con- 
tains all creatural perfections in their most highly 
sublimated form. 


Hence the golden rule formulated by St. Ambrose: ® 
“ QOuidquid religiosius sentiri potest, quidquid praestan- 
tius ad decorem, quidquid sublimius ad potestatem, hoc 
intelligas Deo convenire.’ St. Bernard has the follow- 
ing beautiful passage:*® “Non quod longe ab unoquo- 
que sit, qut esse omnium est, sine quo omma mibhil. 
Sane esse omniun dixerim, non quia illa sunt quod alle, 
sed quia ex ipso et per ipsum et in ipso sunt omimia.” 
The philosophical proof for God’s perfection rests 
partly on aseity as the taproot of all divine perfections, 
and partly on the arguments for God’s existence. 
Among these the profound argumentum ex gradibus per- 
fectionum, unfortunately too much neglected now-a- 
days,’° shows. God to be the ens perfectisstmum. St. 
Thomas +! proves this as follows: “ Deus est ipsum esse 
per se subsistens, ex quo oportet quod totam perfectionem 
essendi it se contineat.... Secundum hoc enim ahi- 
qua perfecta sunt, quod aliquo modo esse habent, unde 


sequitur quod nullius ret perfectio Deo desit.” 13 
8 De Fide, I, 16. 11 δι Theol, τᾶ, qu. 3, art. 2: 
9 Serm., In Cant., 4. 12 (ἔτ, S. Schiffini, 5. J., Disput. 


10S, Theol., 1a, qu. 3, art. 32 Metaphys. Spec., Vol. I, disp. 2, 
* Quarta via; ”’ Contra Gent. II, 15. sect. 1, August. Taur. 1888, 
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3. How THE CREATED PERFECTIONS ARE CON- 
TAINED IN Gop.—All creaturely perfections must 
be somehow contained in God, because He 1s the 
all-perfect and more-than-perfect Being. But 
how are they contained in the Divine Essence? 
It is quite plain that finite perfections cannot 
be attributed to God until they have been put 
through a refining process. 


Since the time of St. Anselm,** theologians have been 
wont to distinguish two classes of divine perfections — 
vig.: pure or simple, and mixed perfections (perfectiones 
simplices — perfectiones nuixtae s. secundum quid). The 
former in their form and concept exclude all imperfec- 
tion, so that they contain nothing but ‘‘ pure”’ perfection 
(as δ. g., spirituality, wisdom) ; while the latter are per- 
fections with an admixture of imperfection (as, 6. 6.» 
matter, the faculty of drawing conclusions). St. Anselm 
appropriately defines a pure perfection as “ melius ipsum 
quam non ipsum,” a mixed perfection as “melius non 
ipsum quam ipsum.” Thus, measured by the absolute 
standard, spirit is better than non-spirit or body; while, 
conversely, corporeity is “ not-better ” than, 7. e., inferior 
to, spirituality. 


a) These considerations furnish the key to 
the question how both kinds of perfection are 
contained in the Divine Essence. The pure 
perfections, inasmuch as they can be notionally 
intensified to an infinite degree, are contained 
in God formally; the mixed perfections, on the 


18 Cfr. Monol., c. 14; Proslog., c 5. 
13 
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other hand, are in Him virtually and eminently 
only.*# 


It is easy to see the reason for this. For, as the 
formal attribution of the pure perfections is founded in 
the circumstance that they signify nothing but perfec- 
tion, so the concept of a mixed perfection postulates 
that it be first put through a process of logical re- 
finement (which takes place by means of negation) be- 
fore it can be applied to God. ΚΕ. g., if there were 
such a thing as infinite contrition, we should not be 
justified in predicating it formaliter of God, because the 
very concept of contrition implies sin, which is an 1m- 
perfection. 


b) It remains to be determined how one thing 
may be virtually and eminently contained in an- 
other. 


God contains all mixed perfections virtually or equiva- 
lently (virtus = valor), inasmuch as He.is their ideal or 
exemplar (causa exemplaris). But He also contains the 
mixed perfections after the manner of a cause contain- 
ing its effects, inasmuch as He creates them, or 15 able 
to create them, out of nothing (wrtus = potentia ac- 
tiva). Thus material light is contained in God virtually, 
because He is both its exemplary and its creative cause. 
Eminent containment involves three elements: first, the 
necessity of previous purification by means of negation; 
second, elevation to a different and higher mode of 
being; and third, absolute identification of one perfec- 
tion with all the others. A mixed perfection cannot 


14 Hence the theological axiom: formaliter, mixtae autem tantum 
“ Perfectiones simplices sunt in Deo  virtualiter et eminenter”’ ~~ 
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be formally predicated of God, unless it has been properly 
refined by negation (e. g., God is incorporeal). But 
even after it has been so purified, a form cannot exist 
in God in its creatural mode (e. g., as filling space) ; 
but must be elevated to a higher mode of existence (6. g., 
omnipresence). Since, however, this divine attribute is 
not to be conceived as an accident, but as a substance, it 
must in the last analysis be identical not only with 
God’s essence, but with all His other perfections, the 
pure as well as the mixed—JIt is easy to see that 
there is an intrinsic connexion between the two modes 
of presence, the virtual and the eminent. They partly 
complement and partly condition each other. Eminent 
presence is no doubt the more comprehensive of the 
two, wherefor some theologians '° confine themselves to 
the thesis: “‘ The mixed perfections are contained in 
God eminenter.”’ It is in this sense that we must in- 
terpret the following curious proposition taught by Car- 
dinal Nicholas of Cusa: “ Deus est complicatio om- 
nium” (namely, non formaliter, sed eminenter). 


c) The proposition that the mixed perfections 
are in God wirtualiter et eminenter only, must 
not, however, be taken to mean that the pure 
periections are not so contained in Him. In mat- 
ter of fact the pure perfections no less than the 
mixed, are virtually and eminently in Him, the 
only difference being that the former are form- 
ally attributable, while the latter are not. 


But even this ts not true without some limitation. 
For inasmuch as the perfectio simplex, too, is invariably 
15 Among them Lessius and Kleutgen. 
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an abstractive and analogical conception derived from 
created things, it is congenitally affected by a creatural 
mode involving imperfection. This can be removed only 
by way of negation or intensification.*® On the other 
hand, it would be a serious mistake were we to rely 
for our knowledge of God solely upon an analysis 
of the simple or pure perfections, neglecting the per- 
fectiones mixtae. The mixed perfections are equally 
helpful to a true knowledge of God, first, because they 
are ektypa or likenesses, and secondly, because they are 
effects (effectus) of God. As ektypa or likenesses 
they suggest a corresponding archetype (causa exem- 
plaris), while as effects they point to an efficient cause. 
It is in intimate connexion with these truths that the 
schoolmen teach, that all creatures bear the stamp of 
God’s likeness; though not, of course, in the same man- 
ner or to the same extent. The irrational creatures are 
as it were God’s footprints (vestigia), while those en- 
dowed with reason are true images of Him." 


4. A PANTHEISTIC OpyEcTIon.—Against the 
doctrine set forth above Pantheists object that 
“God plus the universe” must obviously be more 
perfect than “God minus the universe.” 

If this objection means that God and the uni- 
verse are two separate and distinct beings 
(plura entia), Pantheism simply reverses itself. 
If, contrariwise, it means that from an addition 
of creaturely perfections and divine perfections 


16 VY. supra, pp. 70. ** The Vestiges of God in Creation,” 

17 Cir, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 93; and see M. Ronayne, S. J., God Know- 
Janssens’ commentary, De Deo Uno, able and Known, Chap. IV, 2nd 
tom. I, p. 250, Friburgi, 1900. On ed., New York 1902. 
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there results a higher degree of being (plus 
entis), the Pantheists forget that God and the 
universe cannot be added together, because divine 
Being belongs to an altogether different order 
than creatural being. It is only homogeneous 
things, objects of the same kind, that admit οἱ 
addition. Now, the concept of being applies to 
God in its proper sense, to creatures only analo- 
gously. Therefore, “God plus the universe” is 
a sum that can not be added. Besides, all crea- 
tural perfections, both pure and mixed, are in 
matter of fact already present in God, either for- 
maliter or virtualiter et eminenter, in a plenitude 
which is infinite, and with a reality concentrated 
in the highest degree. Were we to attempt, δ. g., 
to blend the corporeal perfections of the material 
world with the immanent perfections of God, in 
order to obtain a third being superior to God 
Himself, the attempt would not result in a higher 
form of perfection, just as little as if we should 
try to “improve” human reason by amalgamating 
it, by some intrinsic process, with what 1s 
wrongly called animal intelligence. In either 
case we should simply deteriorate the grade of 
perfection. As little as “Dante plus the Divina 
Commedia,’ or ‘Michelangelo plus The Last 
Judgment,” constitute a higher perfection than 
either Dante or Michelangelo alone—a work of 
art obviously derives all its merits from the artist 
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—just so little, and even less, can “God plus the 
universe” be said to constitute a higher degree 
of being than God alone minus the world of 
creatures.*® 


READINGS : — *Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, § 71 (summarized 
in Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, pp. 177-179).— Heinrich, Dog- 
mat. Theologie, Vol. I, ὃ 163.—*Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 163 
sqq.— 5. Thom., S. Theol., ta, qu. 4—IpEm, Contra Gentiles, I, 
28, 29 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 22 sq.).— Pe- 
tavius, De Deo, VI, 7— W. Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” pp. 
74 sqq., London 1897—F. Aveling, The God of Philosophy, pp. 
ΙΟῚ sqq., London 1906. 


ARTICLE 2 


GOD’S INFINITY 


1. THE ΝΌΤΙΟΝ oF INFINITY.—‘‘Finite” we 
call that which has limits or an end (finis, ὅρος) ; 
“infinite” (infinitum, ἄπειρον) is that which is un- 
limited or endless. 


a) A being can be infinite in one of two ways; either 
potentially (infinitum potentiale) or actually (infinitum 
actuale). ‘The latter is called infinitum categorematicum, 
the former, infinitum syncategorematicum. Infinity of 
the last-mentioned kind is merely the susceptibility of be- 
ing multiplied or increased indefinitely (indefinitum). 
What is indefinite, is not therefore infinite, but merely, 
in the phrase of the Schoolmen, “sine fine finitum.” 
That which is actually infinite (infinitum categorematt- 
cum), on the other hand, is absolutely limitless; it is 


18 Cfr. Suarez, Metaphys. Disput., sénlichkeit Goites und ihre modernen 
28, sect. 3; J. Uhlmann, Die Per- Gegner, pp. 56 sqq., Freiburg 1906. 
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really infinite in the proper sense of the term. Leaving 
aside the vagaries of Hegel,‘® we must say that, al- 
though the actually infinite (¢nfinitum categorematicun) 
is the only real infinite, the potentially infinite (cfinetun 
syncategorematicunt δ. indefinitum) is not a mere figment, 
but a real, objective concept. Aristotle and the School- 
men attributed a true (though potential) infinity to pri- 
mordial matter (materia prima, ὕλη πρώτη), because its 
determinability is unlimited.*° Similarly they conceived 
the created intellect as potentially infinite, because of 
its unlimited capacity for knowledge.” At the same 
time, however, they held that no created intellect can 
actually know all things knowable. And even the few 
things that the human mind does know, it knows not like 
God, of and in itself, but either by means of infused 
forms (as the angels), or (as man) by a process of 
abstraction from material things. 


b) We must furthermore draw a sharp line 
between quantitative infinity (imfinitum quanti- 
tate) and infinity of being (infaitwin perfectione 
5. essentid). Quantitative infinity belongs to 
mathematics; infinity of being or perfection, to 
theology. 


The mathematician reckons with “infinitely large” 
and “infinitely small” quantities, leaving it to phi- 
losophy to determine whether these magnitudes are 
actually infinite or only potentially so.2* Even if the 


19 Cfr. Enzyklopadie, pp. 90 sqq. Unendlichen,” in the Katholtk, 
20 “ Materia prima est potentia Mainz, 1880; Idem, “ Das wunend- 


omnia.” lich Kleine,” in the Philosoph. Jahr- 
21“ Intellectus fit quodammodo buch der Gorresgeselischaft, 1888, 
omnia,” 1893. 


22 Cfr. Pohle, “‘ Das Problem des 
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quantities with which mathematics deals were actually 
infinite, they would yet retain their character of ac- 
cidents, and could not, therefore, form a connecting 
link with God, Who is infinitely perfect. In the domain 
of the finite we should have at most an actu infinitum 
secundum quid, never an actu infinitum simpliciter. 

The term infinite in the strict sense always denotes 
infinity of being and substance, and therefore must be 
objectively identical with the absolutely perfect, though 
formally there may be drawn between them a three- 
fold distinction: first, because absolute perfection is an 
affirmative, while infinity is a negative attribute of God; 
secondly, because absolute perfection is related to in- 
finity in the same manner in which the universal is re- 
lated to the particular, or the whole to any one of its 
parts; and thirdly, because absolute perfection empha- 
sizes God’s intrinsic plenitude of being, while infinity 
rather accentuates the extrinsic magnitude of His being 
and attributes. 


2. THE Docma.—The Church has repeatedly 
defined infinity to be an attribute of God. The 
first definition of this dogma was uttered by the 
Second Council of Nicaea (A. D. 787);7* the 
last by the Vatican Council.** 


a) In order to prove the dogma from Sacred Scrip- 
ture, we will not repeat the texts already quoted in 
establishing the attribute of divine perfection,” but 
confine ourselves to such passages as bear directly on 
the infinity of the Divine Substance. Ps. CXLIV, 3: 

23 Θεὸς ἀνεπίγραφος͵ 


24 Omnique perfectione infinitum.” 
25 Supra, pp. 182 sq. 
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“Magnus Dominus et laudabilis nimis et magnitudinis 
eius non est finis — Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised: and of his greatness there is no end.” In- 
asmuch as there can be no accidents in God (quan- 
tity is an accident), “ magnitude” in the foregoing pas- 
sage must refer to the Divine Substance. Nor can the 
infinity which the Psalmist ascribes to God's magni- 
tude, be an tfinitum potentiale, because potentiality in 
an eis @ sé would involve contradiction. Manifestly 
the meaning of the passage is that God is actually in- 
finite. There are other texts which ascribe infinity 
to the one or other of God’s attributes. For instance, 
Ps. CXLVI, 5: “Magnus Dominus noster et magna 
virtus eius, et sapicntiae eius non est numerus — Great 
is our Lord, and great is his power, and of his wisdom 
there is no number.” All such passages prove the 
infinity of the divine Essence, which is identical with 
each divine attribute. The infinity of the divine Es- 
sence is furthermore taken for granted in all those 
Scriptural texts which contrast God as the absolute Be- 
ing (ὁ ὦν, MN) with His creatures, which are often 
described as mere shadows or zeroes ( {8 ). Also when- 


ever the Bible distinguishes God in an especial manner 
by superlative predicates.?¢ 

b) It is hardly necessary to develop the argument 
from Tradition. The Fathers of the Church invariably 
postulate God’s infinity whenever they discuss His in- 
comprehensibility. Gregory of Nyssa expressly excludes 
from God potential infinity when he says: “He be- 
comes neither larger nor smaller by addition or sub- 
traction, because in the Infinite there can be no such 
addition as takes place in creatures, when they grow 


26 Cir. Is, XL, 17; Ecclus, XLIII, 32. 
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larger.” ?" St. Hilary gives a beautiful description of 
God’s infinity in his commentary on the 144th Psalm: 
“Haec Dei prima et praecipua laudatio est, quod nihil 
im se mediocre, nihil circumscriptum, nihil emensum et 
magnitudinis suae habeat et laudis.... Finem magni- 
ficentia eis nescit.” 38 

c) Scholastic theology deduces God’s infinity directly 
from the concept of His self-existence. It is in this 
semse that St. Bonaventure writes: “Jpsum esse purts- 
simum non occurrit nisi in plena fuga τοῦ non esse.” 39 
St. Thomas Aquinas argues trenchantly in this fashion: 
“Secundum modum, quo res habet esse, est suus modus 
in nobilitate. . . . Igitur si aliquid est, cui competit tota 
virtus essendi, et nulla nobilitas deesse potest, quae alicui 
rev conveniat. Deus autem sicut habct esse totaliter, tta 
ab eo totaliter absistit τὸ non 6556. 88 By the a pos- 
teriort method the infinite perfection of the divine Es- 
sence can be deduced from the concept of God as the 
cause of all being.*? 


Reapincs:—S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 7— Contra Gent., 
I, 43 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 30 sqq.).— 
Suarez, De Deo, 11, 1.— Aguirre, Theol. S. Anselm., disp. 32.— 
*Gutberlet, Das Unendliche, pp. 130 sqq., Mainz 1878.— Lépicier, 
De Deo Uno, τ. I, pp. 263 sqq., Parisiis 1002.--- Boedder, 5, J., 
Natural Theology, pp. 100 sqq.— Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of 
Catholic Theology, Vol. I, pp. 185. 


27 Contr. Eunom., 1, 12. Toletus, Comment. in S. Th., I, qu. 


28 Tract. in Ps, 144, τ. 66. For 
other Patristic testimonies, cfr. 
Aguirre, Theol, S. Anselmi, disp. 
42. : 
29 Itin, Mentis, c 5. 


80 Contr. Gent., I, 28, Cfr, also 


η. 
81 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 4, art. 
2. The philosophical arguments are 
developed systematically by Gutber- 
let, Das Unendliche, Mainz 187% 


— 


SECTION 2 


GOD'S UNITY, SIMPLICITY, AND UNICITY (OR 
UNIQUENESS ) 


The essence of oneness (sum, τὸ ἕν) lies in 
this that it is intrinsically undivided. Hence the 
Scholastic definition of unum as “td quod est 
indivisum im 56. A being which is not merely 
undivided, but indivisible, possesses simplicity 
(unitas indivisibilitatis s. sumplicitas). Unicity 
(or uniqueness) differs from both unity and 
simplicity in that it superadds to the concept one 
(unum) the further note of “exclusion of all 
other beings from the possession of some at- 
tribute or quality.’ Hence uniqueness is no 
more a transcendental attribute of being, than 
mathematical unity, which is the principle of 
numbers or quantity. 

As a pure perfection, metaphysical or trans- 
cendental unity, raised to infinite power, must 
be predicable of God both as indivisio and ind1- 
diwistbilitas. ‘Thus understood, the uniqueness 
of God is plainly a postulate of reason. While 
created units exist as individuals, the uncreated 
Being must of necessity be sole and unique. 
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Hence from the concept of unum there are de- 
ducible three additional attributes of God, viz.: 
His intrinsic unity (wntas Dei); His simplicity 
(simplicitas); and His uniqueness (umicitas). 


ARTICLE 1 


GOD’S INTRINSIC UNITY 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—The concept 
of metaphysical (transcendental) unity adds the 
note of indivision to the general notion of being. 
Whatever is undivided in itself is one. Con- 
sequently, the essence of unity consists in the 
negation of division. Nevertheless, unity is a 
positive predicate of being; first, because ens re- 
mains the fundamental concept; and secondly, 
because to deny that there is division is at bot- 
tom only a negation of a negation, and therefore 
an affirmation or position. 


a) There is a distinction to be made between things 
that are undivided. Some are incapable of being divided 
(indivisible), and therefore simple, while others are 
composite. Hence, besides unitas indivisionis, we must 
distinguish two other kinds of unity, vig.: unity of in- 
divisibility (simplicity) and unity of composition (unitas 
compositions). The latter may be unitas per se (6. 
9. a man) or unitas per accidens (e. g., a house). 
It follows that unity must be co-extensive with being: 
“Ens et unum convertuntur.’” For every being is 
either simple or composite. If simple, it is indivisible 
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and therefore surely indivisum in se; if composite, it 
has no being so long as its parts are not united into 
one, receiving its indivision, 7. 6., its unity, at the mo- 
ment when composition sets in.* 

b) Over against this metaphysical unity we have to 
distinguish sharply between two cognate concepts that 
do not represent transcendental determinations of be- 
ing, vig.: mathematical unity and unicity. Mathematical 
unity (one), as the “principle of numbers,” has its 
place in the category of (discreet) quantity, and there- 
fore is not a general determination of being as such. 
Unicity, on its part, connoting as it does “ the exclusion 
of others from the possession of some perfection,” also 
belongs to the class of determined beings, although, of 
course, in their quality of beings, both mathematical 
unity and unicity embody the notion of metaphysical 
or transcendental unity. 

c) The opposite of one (unum) is many (multa). 
Over against simple unity as mere tdivisio, we have 
multiplicity as division into parts, unities, or monads, 
But the contrary of indivisibility or simplicity is not 
multiplicity (sultipler)— God, though absolutely one, 
is threefold in person — but composition (compositum). 
Inasmuch as both division and composition involve im- 
perfection (στέρησις), they are contrasted with unity in a 
privative manner (as “seeing,” and “ blind”). Mathe- 
matical unity is related to multiplicity as a part is re- 
lated to its whole, inasmuch.as “one” is both the 
first in the series of numbers, and likewise one of that 
series; and this opposition must be conceived as a rela- 
tive one (6. g., “father” and “ son”). And as, finally, 
the notion of unicity (usicuin) directly excludes every 
species of multiplicity within the same genus, the two 


1Cfr. S. Theol., ta, qu. 11, art. 1. 
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concepts are related to each other as contradictories (as 
“veo” and “πο 

From God every species of multiplicity, as opposed 
to unity, must be rigorously excluded, so far as His 
divine nature, substance, or essence is concerned; though 
in respect of personality, there is a real Trinity. The 
Divine Essence more particularly excludes every kind 
of intrinsic division, every species of composition, all 
multiplicity of like beings. On the other hand, it nec- 
essarily includes intrinsic unity, absolute simplicity, and 
unicity. We shall devote separate chapters to the two 
last-mentioned attributes. Here we have to consider 
God’s intrinsic unity,—an attribute which, it is hardly 
necessary to remark, is virtually implied in His sim- 
plicity. 


2. THE DocMaA ΟΕ Gop’s INtTrRINsIc UNITY.— 
In view of the fact that the subjoined proposi- 
tions merely paraphrase dogmatic definitions of 
the Church (aseity, simplicity, etc.) they must be 
received as substantially de fide. 


a) If we consider God’s unity in connection with 
His self-existence, it is plain that He is wnus a se. 
Hence He must be conceived as the primarily One,? 
or, in the language of the Fathers, as unity itself (ipsa 
unitas, ἡ μονάς, évds). Of course, this unity is not, like 
abstract being, a vacuous unity devoid of content. It 
is rather “the smallest kernel of being that can pos- 
sibly be conceived, and smaller than which nothing 
can be conceived”; and, on the other hand, because of 
its plenitude of being it is also “the largest being that 


2We adapt this English term from Wilhelm-Scannell (Manual, Vol. 
I, p. 203). 


cf sy 
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can possibly be conceived, and larger than which noth- 
ing can be conceived.”* The description which St. 
Bernard gives of the divine primordial imonas, may be 
cited here as a gem of both theological and rhetorical 
exposition: “Est qui est, non quae est.... Purus, 
simplex, integer, perfectus,... non habens quod ad 
numerum dividat, non quae colligat ad unum. Unum 
quippe est, sed non unitum: non partibus constat ut 
corpus, non affectibus distat ut anima... . Tam sim- 
plex est Deus quam unus est. Est autem unus et quo- 
modo aliud nihil, si dict possit, unissimus est... . Quid 
plus? Unus est etiam sibi: idem est semper et uno 
modo. Non sic unus est sol, non sic wna luna: clamat 
uterque —ille motibus, ala et defectibus suis. Deus 
autem non modo unis sibi, ct in se unus est; nihil in se 
nist se habet: non ex tempore altcrationem habet, non in 
substantia alteritatem.... Compara huic uni omne 
quod unum dict potest, et unum non erit.” 4 

b) Inasmuch as God is one in an infinitely higher 
sense than all created entities, He may be said to be 
Super-Unity, with which created unities are absolutely 
incomparable. Concentrated in the very smallest focus, 
as the minutest possible unity, the super-fulness of His 
infinitely great and various perfections coalesces into a 
“super-one mzonas, which in its simplicity is the most 
narrowly contracted and therefore the richest and also 
the purest being.’*® From this concept of super-unity, 
st. Thomas Aquinas*® deduces the proposition that God 
is not only unum, but maxime unum. That is maxrime 
unum, he says, which has the greatest fulness of be- 
ing and the largest measure of undividedness. Now, 

3 J. v. Gérres, Preface to Sepp’s 5 Gorres, ἰ. δ. 


Leben Jesu, Ratisbon :853. 6S. Theol., 1a, qu. 11, art. 4. 
4 De Consid., V, 7. 
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God as the actus purus is very being, and as the ab- 
solutely simple He is that being which is most undivided 
in itself; hence He is maritime unum, 1. δ., one in a 
supreme and unique sense.’ 


READINGS: — Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 177 sqq.— Scheeben, 
Dogmatik, Vol. I, ὃ 82.— Picus a Mirandola, De Ente et Uno.— 
Thomassin, De Deo, II, 1 sq—/Jos. Gorres in Sepp’s Leben 
Jesu, Vol. I (Preface, pp. 18 sqq.), 2nd ed., Ratisbon 1853.— 
Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 85 sqq.—J. T. Driscoll, Chris- 
tian Pivlosophy: God, pp. 209 sqq., 2nd ed., New York 1904. 


ARTICLE 2 


Gop’S ABSOLUTE SIMPLICITY 


I. STATE OF THE QUESTION.—In treating of 
the relation of God’s Essence to His attributes,® 
we drew a virtual distinction between them, 
basing it on the simplicity of the Divine Nature. 
This we shall now endeavor to explain more 
exactly. Since a contrary opposition lies not 
between the simple and the multiplex, but be- 
tween the simple and the composite,® we can de- 
fine simplicity as “the absence of composition.” 1° 

a) Now, composition is twofold, physical and 
metaphysical, according as a being contains 
within itself parts that are really distinct, or 
parts that are merely notionally or metaphysi- 


7 For Scriptural proofs, consult of the Trinity (De Deo Ipso, p. 
Gregor. de Valentia, Comment. in 1 185). 


P., qu. 11, art. 4. Kleutgen shows 8 Supra, pp. 144 5648. 
that the unutterable super-unity of 9 V. supra, Art. 1, No. 1. 
God is not affected by the dogma 10 Simplicitas est carentia com- 


positionis,” 
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cally distinct. Physically composite beings are 
those in which there is substantial composition 
(e. g., of matter and form, body and soul), 
and also those in which there is a composi- 
tion of accidents (e. g., substance and accident). 
Metaphysical compounds are those whose parts 
(6. g., genus and specific difference), though 
really identical, are nevertheless represented by 
objectively distinct concepts. Every compound 
consists of parts. “Part” signifies “an incom- 
plete being, requiring to be complemented by an- 
other.” It follows from what we have so far 


explained, that the parts which enter into any 


compound mutually complement and perfect one 
another, giving completeness to the compound 
and in their turn receiving completion from the 
whole. 


b) While this conclusion is evidently true of physical 
compounds, the complementary function of metaphys- 
ical parts is not quite so clear, for the reason that in 
God virtually distinct perfections can easily be mistaken 
for metaphysical parts. Yet the dogma of the absolute 
simplicity of God forbids the assumption that there is 
in the divine Essence any sort of composition, even 
though it be a mere composition of logically distinct 


parts. The essential difference between metaphysical 


and virtual composition lies in this, that the latter is 
founded on a distinction purely subjective, while the 
former is based upon truly objective differences. The 


metaphysical parts of any creature, even though it be 
14 
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the most indivisible of all creatures, an angel, bear the 
same objective relation to each other which potentiality 
(potentia) bears to actuality (actus). Hence, where 
there is objective composition in a being, this is certain 
proof that such being is contingent. Moreover, in the 
creature the determinable element (6. g., animal) ap- 
pears to stand in need of being determined by another 
(e. g., rationale); while at the same time both these 
elements are mutually indifferent to such a degree that 
either can be realized without the other (e. g., brute, 
angel). In God, on the other hand, there is neither 
a determinable nor a determining element. He is pure 
act, and His perfections are anything but mutually 
indifferent. None of them can exist apart from the 
others. 


2. THE DoGMA OF Gon’s ABSOLUTE SIMPLIC- 
iry.—The Fourth Lateran Council (A. D. 1215) 
defined the Blessed Trinity as “One absolutely 
simple essence, substance, or nature—una essen- 
tia, substantia, seu natura simplex omnino.” ™ 
The Vatican Council as “one .. . absolutely 
simple and immutable spiritual substance—sim- 
plex omnino et incommutabils substantia spir- 
παῖς. ** . 

a) The Bible teaches God’s absolute sim- 
plicity (a simplicity which does not even admit 
of metaphysical composition) in all those pas- 
sages where it speaks of God’s attributes sub- 
stantively, that is to say, where it identifies them 


' 
11 Conc. Lateran. IV, cap, “ Fir- 12 Cone. Vatican., Sess. III, De 
miter.” Fide, cap. 1. 
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really with the Divine Essence. Thus God not 
only “hath life in himself” ἢ but He “ss life it- 
self,” 14 and, therefore, is the only one who hath 
immortality.° As God possesses within Him- 
self “all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge,” 1° so He is wisdom itself, and, there- 
fore, ‘alone wise.” ‘® He is a God of charity, 
because He has charity; but it is still more cor- 
rect to say that He “is charity itself,” ‘® and, in 
so far, “alone good.” Ὁ Although He is “full 
of truth,” 2! He is more properly “the truth.” ** 
In a word, according to the teaching of Sacred 
Scripture, God is purest actuality without any 
qualification. His attributes are identical with 
His substance. This is merely another way of 
saying that God is pure actuality without any 
admixture of potentiality, and that there is in 
Him no sort of composition, not even of the kind 
called metaphysical.*° 

b) We proceed to formulate the argument 
from Tradition. 


a) That the simplicity of the Divine Essence is real, 
can easily be shown to have been the belief of the 


13 John, V, 26. 21 John I, 14. 

14 John I, 4; XIV, 6; 1 John I, 22 ἡ ἀλήθεια, John XIV, 6; 1 
2, John V, 6. 

151 Tim. VI, 16. 23 Cfr. 1 John I, 5: “ Quoniam 

16 Col. IT, 3. Deus lux [=actus] est, et tene- 

17 Prov. I, 20; Wisdom VII, 21; brae [= potentia] in eo non sunt 
1 Cor. I, 24. ullae—God is light [actuality], 

18 Rom. XVI, 7. and in Him there is no darkness 

191 John IV, 8. {potentiality].”’ 


20 Math. XIX, 17; Luke XVIII, 19. 
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Christian Church through all the centuries of her ex- 
istence. Origen mentions it among the earliest dogmas.** 
Irenzeus asserts against the Gnostic teaching of emana- 
tion that “ Deus simplex et non composiius, totus ἔννοια 
et totus νοῦς et totus Aoyos.” > Cyril of Alexandria says 
this truth is testified to by the whole human race.”® 
The opposing error is branded by the Fathers in terms 
so harsh that they must plainly have meant to strike 
at a heresy: “absurdum et nefarium’” (Maximus), 
“ summa impietas”’ (John of Damascus), “ blasphemia” 
(Athanasius). The Fathers repeatedly employed this 
dogma as a weapon against the Arians, who, whatever 
errors they may have taught with regard to the relation 
existing between God the Father and the Son, never de- 
nied the divine simplicity.?7 

B) The simplicity of God as taught by the Fathers 
is to be taken not only as a real, but also as a 
necessary quality, because of the absolute identity be- 
tween God’s Essence and existence, His attributes and 
Essence, and between His separate attributes. ‘“‘ Not 
only as seeing partially, and partially as not seeing, but 
in His whole substance He is all eye and all hearing 
and all spirit (ὅλος vots),” says St. Cyril of Jerusalem.*® 
Hence the Augustinian axiom: 78% “ Deus quod habet, 
hoc est,’ and its Patristic conversion: “ Creatura non 
est, sed habet sapientiant, etc.’ In the words of St. 
Gregory the Great: “Sapientia Dei est et sapit, nec 
habet aliud esse, aliud sapere. Servi autem sapientiae 
[t. e., homines|, quum habent vitam, aliud sunt et aliud 


24 De Princ., I, 31, 6. οὐσίας πατρός) esse dixistis: ἁπλὴ 
26 Adv. Haer., II, 13. yap ἐστιν οὐσία, ἐν ἦ οὐκ ἔστι 
28 Thesaur., 31. ποιότης" 
21 Cfr. Athanasius, De Synod. 34: 28 Catech., VI. 

“ Dixistis ex Deo esse filium, ergo 28a De Civit. Dei, XI, το. 


tam ex substantia Patris (ἐκ τῆς 
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habent, quippe quibus non est hoc ipsum esse quod 
vivere.’ ?® The technical phrase of the Schoolmen, which 
is so familiar to us, vis.: that God is pure act with- 
out any potentiality, dates back to the time of St. Maxi- 
mus the Confessor, who wrote: ‘God exists actually, 
not potentially (ἐνεργείᾳ ἐστιν, οὐ δυνάμει), as if He were 
originally not wisdom (ἀφροσύνη) and then in reality 
became reason; therefore He is only pure reason (νοῦς 
μόνον καθαρός), possessing cognition not as something 
additional, but He thinks only through Himself {(παρ’ 
ἑαυτοῦ voei).” °° Petavius has collected a large number 
of additional passages from Patristic literature bearing 
on this subject.** 

c) The philosophical explanation of the dogma must 
proceed on the assumption that God’s perfect sim- 
plicity does not consist merely in His indivisibility 
(i. e., the absence of parts)—for else the “ monads” 
of Leibnitz, the “ Realen” of Herbart, the “atoms” of 
the chemists, and the “points” of the mathematicians 
would eo ipso be endowed with supreme perfection — 
but primarily in the simultaneous plenitude of God’s 
positive perfections of being. From this point of view 
the argument by which we prove God’s simplicity from 
His aseity or self-existence is a most cogent one. St. 
Thomas 53 luminously formulates it as follows: “Jn 
omni coniposito oportet esse potentiam et actum, quod 
in Deo non est, quia vel una partium est actus respectu 
alterius, vel saltem omnes partes sunt sicut in potentia 
respectu totius.’ An equally stringent argument is that 
based upon the absolute causality of God:** “ Omne 
compositum causam habet; quae enim secundum se di- 
versa sunt, non convenunt in aliquod ununt, nist per 


29 Gregor. M., Moral., II, 27. 81 Petav., De Deo, II, sq.; cfr, 
30 Comment. in Dionys. De Div. also Thomassin, De Deo, IV, 4. 
Nom., c 5. 82S. Theol., 1a, qu. 3, art. 7 


83 5. Thom., 1. ὃ. 
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aliquam causam adunantem ipsa. Deus autem non habet 
causam, cum sit prima causa efficiens.” ** 


3. DocmaTic ConcLusions.—lIn virtue of His 
simplicity (which we have proved) there must 
be excluded from God all manner of composi- 
tion, and all parts, both physical and metaphys- 
ical. We begin with the cruder forms of com- 
position, gradually ascending to the higher ones. 


.Thesis I: God is not composed of matter and 
form (ex materia et forma). 

Proof. Matter (ὕλη πρώτη) is mere potentiality 
(δύναμις) ; but God is pure actuality (ἐνέργεια, ἐντε- 
Aexea), without a trace of potentiality. In the 
words of St. Thomas: “Deus est actus purus, 
non habens aliquid de potentialitate. Unde im- 
possibile est quod Deus sit compositus ex ma- 
teria et forma.” *° Therefore St. Bernard says: 
“Ipse sibi forma, ipse sibi essentia est. Non est 
formatus Deus, forma est. Non est compositus 
Deus, merum simplex est. Tam simplex Deus, 
quam unus est.’ *° Materialism alone believes 
in a material God. 


Thesis II: God is not composed of substance and 
accidents (ex substantia et accidentibus). 


Proof. It is the function of an accident to 
perfect the substance in which it inheres, by 


84 Other philospphical arguments 856 5, Theol., 1a, qu. 3, art. 2. 
in St. Anselm’s Monol., c. τό, 17. 86 De Consid., V, 7. 
Cfr. also Schiffini, Metaph. Special., 
Vol. II, disp. 2, sect. 2. 
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giving it something which it does not possess 
of itself. Substance and accident are conse- 
quently related to each other in the same man- 
ner as the potential is related to its actuation. 
As ὁ ὄν, God is incapable of being perfected. In 
other words, while the created substance pos- 
sesses and supports its properties, which in turn 
are possessed and supported by their substance 
(ratio habentis et habiti), God is what He has. 
Hence there can be no accidents in Him.*" 


Thesis III: There is in God no composition of fac- 
ulty and act (ex facultate et actu). 

Proof. If God were not immutable actuality 
from everlasting, there would have taken place, 
or there would still be taking place within His 
Essence a transition from potentiality to actuality 
(a potentia ad actum), and the resulting act 
would inhere in the Divine Substance after the 
manner of an accident. This is repugnant to 
God’s pure actuality and the absence of accidents 
in His Essence. Consequently, in the words of 
St. Thomas, “Deus est sua operatio et actio.” “ὃ 


Thesis IV: There is in God no composition of 
really distinct activities (ex actu et actu). 

Proof. If knowing and willing and transient 
operation in God were really distinct activities, 


87 Cfr. St. August., De Trinit., tristic testimonies, see Petavius, De 
V, I. Deo, V, 10-11. 
88 Contr. Gent., II, to. For Pa- 
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there would exist in the Divine Essence three 
acts, none of which would be identical with 
either of the others. In other words, the God- 
head would consist of a real trimty of acts, cul- 
minating in some sort of “organic unity,’ as 
Ginther taught. To hold this would be to 
deny the identity of God’s Essence with His 
attributes, and also His aseity, His absolute per- 
fection, and His infinity. It follows that the di- 
vine Nature must exercise its activity in one sim- 
ple act. ‘There can be no reasonable objection to 
this thesis so far as it applies to God’s necessary 
operation ad intra (cognition, volition). It is 
only when it is applied to God’s free operation 
ad extra (6. g., creation, sanctification) that 
difficulties arise. Yet, when we consider the 
question carefully, we find that creation and sanc- 
tification do not add to the perfection of God, 
but merely to that of the creature. It is not 
the divine operation as such that undergoes an 
intrinsic change, but solely the product of this 
operation. Hence God’s free operation ad extra 
furnishes no objective reason why His operation 
and nature should be split up and His simplicity 
endangered.*® 


89 For a more detailed treatment disp. 30, sect. 9; cfr. also supra, 
of this subject, see Suarez, Metaph., Chapter II, § 4. 
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Thesis V: There is in God no composition of sub- 
ject and essence, or of nature and person (ex subjecto 
et essentia; ex natura et hypostasi). 

Proof. According to the teaching of Aris- 
totle,“° it is only in material things that indi- 
vidual determination lies outside of specific de- 
termination, so that the production of an indi- 
vidual requires a principle of individuation—the 
ὕλη πρώτη or materia signata. Of the “pure 
forms” (angels) St. Thomas asserts ** that their 
specific coincides with their individual determi- 
nation, so that every individual eo ipso consti- 
tutes a separate species. Regardless of what one 
may think of this theory (which is not entirely 
unobjectionable from the view-point of philoso- 
phy) it 1s certain that in God individuality 
(in the sense of singularitas) must coincide 
absolutely with essence. To assume composition 
in the Deity, even if it were a merely metaphysical 
composition of subject and essence, would be to 
attribute to the Divine Essence potentiality, and 
consequently to deny its aseity. Therefore Eu- 
gene ITI, at Rheims, in 1148, laid down against 
Gilbert de la Porrée’s heretical proposition, 
“Divintate Deus est, sed divinitas non est 
Deus,” “ the dogmatic declaration: “Ne aliqua 
ratio in theologia inter naturam et personam 
divideret, neve Deus divina essentia diceretur, 


40 De Anima, III, 4. 42See St. Bernard, Serm. in 
41 5, Theol., 1a, qu. 4, art. 3. Cant., 80, ἢ. 6. 
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ex sensu ablativi tantum, sed etiam nominativt.” 
Whence it is plain that the Divine Essence ab- 
solutely excludes a composition of nature and 
hypostasis. We are therefore bound to profess, 
not only “Pater est Deus,” but likewise, “Pater 
est divinitas,’ and conversely.** 

But how does the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity affect the absolute simplicity of the Di- 
vine Essence? Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
though really distinct as Persons, do not subsist 
in three different natures (Tritheism), but in 
one and the same divine nature. “Quaelibet 
trium personarum est illa [summa] res, vid. 
substantia, essentia s. natura divina.’ ** We 
conceive this threefold subsistence of the one 
“sununa res’ by drawing a virtual distinction 
between nature and person,—a distinction which 
does not imply objective composition.*® Hence 
the theological axiom: “Jn divinis oimma sunt 
unum, ubt non obviat relations oppositio.” *° 


Thesis VI: There is in God no composition of 
genus and specific difference (ex genere et differen- 
tia). 

Proof. <A genus (6. g., amtnal) is something 
abstract, capable of being determined, and there- 


48 Cir. Conc. Lateran. IV, cap. bitis. For a fuller explanation we 


* Damuamus.” must refer the reader to the dog- 
44 Conc. Lateran. IV, lc. matic treatise on the Blessed Trin- 
45 V. supra, pp. 156 sqq. ity. 


46 Decretum Eugenit IV pro Jaco- 
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fore potential. The specific difference (6. g., ra- 
tionale) lies outside the genus and determines 
it niore nearly, though it does not posit it ex Οἱ 
notionis. Now, in God there can be neither a 
determinatunt nor a deternunans, because He 15 
actus purus; and therefore each separate divine 
perfection logically postulates every other divine 
perfection, because all His perfections are iden- 
tical among themselves and with His essence and 
existence. “Lx genere enti habetur quid est res, 
won autent rem esse; nam per differentias spect- 
ficas constituitur res in proprio esse. Sed hoc, 
quod Deus est, cst tpsum esse. Tinpossibile est 
ergo, quod sit genus.’ *" As a thing is defined 
by giving the class (or proximate genus) to 
which it belongs, and the characteristic (or 
specific) quality which differentiates it from the 
other members of the same genus,** it is evident 
that, strictly speaking, God cannot be defined. 
Hence the proposition “Deus est ens ἃ se,” 
while absolutely correct so far as it goes, is no 
true definition, but merely an analogous substi- 
tute for a definition. The undefinable Divine 
Being has its place above and beyond all genera 
and categories, because it cannot be univocally 
subsumed under any common genus with created 
beings. 


47 Cir. 5. Thom., Comp. Theol., 48 Cfr. Clarke, Logic, Ὁ. 205. 
€ 1 
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Thesis VII: There is in God no composition of 
essence and existence (ex essentia et existentia). 

Proof. The Divine Essence, which exists 
with metaphysical necessity, cannot be conceived 
as non-existing. The notion of a merely pos- 
sible God, or of a God real indeed but objec- 
tively composed of essence and existence, involves 
a contradiction.*® For the same reason the 
Godhead does not even admit of a virtual distinc- 
tion between essence and existence. The dis- 
tinction between them is purely logical (dis- 
tinctio rationis ratiocinantis seu sine fundamento 
mre). 

READINGS : — Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, § 72 (summarized 
in Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 182 sqq.).— Hurter, 
Compendium Theol. Dogmat., t. II, thes. 82— Franzelin, De 
Deo Uno, thes. 26 sq.— Petavius, De Deo, Il, 1-7,—*St. Thom., 
Contra Gent., I, 16-27 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, 
pp. 14 sqq.).— Lépicier, De Deo Uno, t. I, pp. 149 saq., Paristis 


1902.—- Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 92 sqq—See also the 
Readings on p. 158. 


ARTICLE 3 


GOD’S UNICITY, OR MONOTHEISM AND ITS ANTITHESES: 
POLYTHEISM AND DUALISM 


1. MonotHEIsM As A DocmMa.—Standing as it 
does at the head of all our creeds,” the be- 


49 Cir. S. Thom., 5, Theol., 1a, est sua essentia. Si igitur non sit 
qu. 3, art. 4. “ Sicut illud quod suum esse [= existere], erit ens 
habet ignem et non est ignis, est per participationem et non per es- 
ignitunt per participationem, ita sentiam. Non ergo erit primum 
illud quod habet esse et non est ens,” 
esse, est ens per participationem et 50 Cfr. Nicaen.: “ Credo in unum 
non per essentiam. Deus autem Deum— πιστεύω eis ἕνα Θεόν, 
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lief in God’s unicity (μοναρχία) forms one of the 
fundamental verities of the Christian faith. In 
matter of fact Monotheism is the only possible 
form of Theism. While the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran professes, in accord with all Chris- 
tendom, “‘that there is but one true God,” °’ the 
Vatican Council formally condemns Atheism, 
Polytheism, and Dualism, when it defines, “Sz 
quis unum verum Deum, vistbilium et invisibilium 
creatorem et Dominunt negaverit, anathema sit 
—If any one shall deny the one true God, Creator 
and Lord of things visible and invisible; let him 
be anathema.” °? We are bound to believe not 
only that there 7s but one God, but also that 
there cam be no more than one God. 

a) Monotheism was the principal, nay, strict- 
ly speaking, the only express dogma of the 
Jewish people under the Old Law, and it had 
the same fundamental importance for them that 
the baptismal formula has for us Christians. 
Organically connected with this fundamental 
dogma was the basic law of the love of God. 
The Israelites were to build their world-view 
theoretically on belief in, and practically on the 
love of, the one God. Both precepts appear to 
be dogmatically defined in the famous 98: 
“Audt Israel, Dominus Deus noster Dominus 


δ1 Conc. Lateran. IV (A.D. 52 Conc. Vatican., Sess. 111, De 
3215), cap. “ Firmiter’”’: “ Quod Fide, can. 1. 
unus solus est verus Deus.” 
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unus est; diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto 
corde tuo.” °* The connection between these two 
commandments is a causal one: “Because God 
is one, therefore shalt thou love Him with all thy 
heart.” Monotheism runs like a golden strand 
through all the pages of the Old Testament and 
constitutes its specific mark of distinction, so 
much so that the Rationalist hypothesis that ™m 
is the national God of the Jews, might appear de- 
batable, did not Holy Scripture itself emphasize 
the fact that God’s numerical unity must be con- 
ceived as absolute unicity (μοναρχία), subject to 
no limitations, either national or theocratic. Is. 
XLIV, 6: “Ego primus et ego novissimus et 
| propterea| absque me non est Deus—I am the 
first and I am the last, and [therefore] there is 
no God besides me.” °4 

The distinctive fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity in the New Testament is the Trinity, 
while the basic law of love endures in a higher 
and transfigured form. But so far from being 
obscured or impaired by the dogma of the 
Trinity, Monotheism is confirmed and deep- 
ened thereby. The Athanasian Creed insists 
that the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is im- 
possible except on a Monotheistic basis. The 
Mosaic ¥8¥ is not abrogated by Christianity; 


53 Deut. VI, 4. Freiburg 1857; Zschokke, Theologie 
δ4 15, XLIV, 6. Cfr. J. ὄπ, der Propheten, ὃ 36, Freiburg 1877. 
Theologie der Psalmen, pp. 280 saq., 
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on the contrary, it has become the foundation 
stone of the Christian dispensation. Mark XII, 
29: “Tesus autem respondit er [scribae|, quia 
primum. omninm mandatunt (πρώτη πάντων ἐντολὴ) 
est: Audi Israel, Donunus Deus tuus Deus 
unus est. Dihges ete-—And Jesus answered 
him [one of the scribes]: The first command- 
ment of all is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God 
is one God,” etc. The real distinction between 
the three divine Persons does not destroy but 
postulates unity of divine Nature. Cfr. John 
XVII, 3: “Haec est autem vita aeterna, ut 
cognoscant te solum verunt Deu (σε τὸν μόνον 
ἀληθινὸν Θεόν) et guem mnuusisti Tesum Christuim— 
Now this is eternal life: that they may know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” 

Among the Apostles St. Paul 1s pre-eminently 
the protagonist of strict Monotheism. The 
Lystrians in Lycaonia, who offered to sacrifice 
bulls to him and to his companion Barnabas, he 
instructs impressively concerning the one true 
God.” In Athens he preaches the “one un- 
known God” before the assembled Areopagus.”® 
He proclaims Monotheism as a universal re- 
ligion which transcends all national and local 
bounds. Rom. Ill, 23: “Is he the God of the 
Jews only? Is he not also of the Gentiles 


55 Acts XIV, 14. 56 Acts XVII, 23. 
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(ἐθνῶν) Yes, of the Gentiles also.” He for- 
bids, finally, the eating of meat that had been 
sacrificed to idols, saying: “We know that an 
idol is nothing in the world, and that there is 
no God but one.” °* 

b) In constructing the argument from Tra- 
dition, we note in the first place the apodictic 
form in which the Fathers teach Monotheism. 
Following the lead of Scripture, they deduce 
the intrinsic contradiction involved in Poly- 
theism, and the absolute necessity of there be- 
ing but one God, from various middle terms, 
especially that of aseity, and also that of in- 
finite perfection. 


Thus St. Ireneus®® argues: “Si extra ilum est 
aliquid, iam non omnium est πλήρωμα neque continet 
omnia; deerit enim πληρώματι hoc, quod extra eum [esse] 
dicent — But if there ts anything beyond Him, He is 
not then the Pleroma of all, nor does He contain all. 
For that which they declare to be beyond Him will be 
wanting to the Pleroma.” Tertullian®® appeals to the 
soul which is by nature Christian (“ anwna naturaliter 
christiana’’), to witness the truth of Monotheism, and 
he proves its intrinsic necessity from God’s absolute 
perfection: “Duo ergo summa magna quomodo con- 
sistent, cum hoc sit summum magnum par non habere? 
— How, therefore, can two great Supremes co-exist, 
when this is the attribute of the Supreme Being, to have 
no equal?” © Justly, therefore, do the Fathers, having 

ὅτ Kai ὅτι οὐδεὶς Θεὸς εἰ μὴ eis, 59 Contr. Marcion., I, 3. ᾿ 


: Cor. VIII, 4. 60 Tertull., 1. c. 
58 Adv. Haer., II, 2. 
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in mind St. Paul’s dictum: “Καὶ ἄθεοι ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ --- 
You were... without God in this world,’* con- 
clude that “ Polytheism is at bottom sheer Atheism.” % 
And Tertullian summarily declares: “Deus, st non 
unus est, non est — God is not if He is not one.” © 

In regard to the teaching of the Scholastics, it will 
suffice to note that St. Thomas Aquinas in his philosoph- 
ical Summa ®* marshals no less than seventeen arguments 
to prove the necessity of Monotheism. The three chief 
ones among them, wiz.: those based on the simplicity 
and perfection of God, and on the harmony existing 
in the created universe, he repeats in his Summa The- 
ologica.** Another author worth reading on the subject 
is St. Anselm.*° 


2. THE Heresy or PotyTHEIsM.—By Poly- 
theism we understand the belief 1n two or more 
gods. Its wellspring is partly the weakness of 
the human intellect since the Fall, partly and prin- 
cipally the sinful bias of the human will. Some 
forms of Polytheism reduce the Absolute to the 
level of the finite, while others raise the finite 
to the rank of the divine. All of them flagrantly 
contradict both reason and Revelation. 

a) If it be permissible to draw a distinction between 


the “ pure” and the “applied ” concept of God, we may 
say that the fundamental error of Polytheism consists 


61 Eph. II, 12. 

62 Cfr. Athanasius (C. Gent., 40, 
24): “Τὴν πολυθεότητα ἀθεότητα 
εἶναι λέγομεν - - - καὶ πολυαρχία 
dvapxla,” 

63 For further quotations from 
Patristic literature, see Petavius, 


15 


De Deo Uno, I, 3-4: 
De Deo, II, 1-6. 

64 Contr, Gent., I, 42 (Rickaby, 
Of God and His Creatures, pp. 29 
£q.)- 

65 S. Theol., 1a, qu. 11, art. 3. 

66 Monol., c. 4. 


Thomassin, 
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in applying the concept of God to improper subjects, 
z. €., to beings which are not and cannot be divine. 
Cir. Wisdom XIV, 21: “Incommunicabile nomen [1. 
é., Wi] lapidibus. et lignis tmposuerunt—Men... 
gave the incommunicable name to stones and wood.” 
It would be an exaggeration to say that Polytheism is 
identical with Atheism; for the atheist denies that there 
is a God, while the polytheist merely transfers the con- 
cept of Deity to some creature. But Polytheism involves 
an intrinsic contradiction and, pushed to its logical con- 
clusions, necessarily leads to Atheism. Polytheism is a 
specific characteristic of Paganism, and hence the direct 
antithesis of all non-pagan, 1. e., monotheistic, forms of 
religion (Christianity, the Jewish religion, Mohammedan- 
ism), 

b) The rapid spread of Polytheism, especially during 
the period stretching from Abraham to Christ, calls for 
an explanation. Since reason is able to produce the 
strongest arguments against the intrinsic possibility of 
Polytheism, the enormous propagation of this error can 
not be sufficiently explained by attributing it to the 
weakness of the human intellect after the Fall, or to 
forgetfulness, or to a disinclination to reasoning, or to an 
enslavement of the intellect by the material things of 
this world. Its chief source is doubtless the false bias 
which bends the will of man towards sin. Without the 
co-operation of sin it is hard to imagine how so many 
nations could have fallen into gross idolatry. St. Paul 
in his first Epistle to the Romans, gives a graphic 
description of the powerful influence of sin, and the Book 
of Wisdom explains ** how idolatry, once it finds lodg- 
ment in the human mind, can grow to enormous pro- 
portions and eventually plunge the race into dire mis- 


67 Rom. I, 18-32. 68 154, XITI-XV. 
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fortune and misery. “ Infandorum enim idolorum cul- 
tura omnis malt causa est, et initium et fins — For the 
worship of abominable idols is the cause, and the be- 
ginning and end of all evil.” 59 

St. Thomas Aquinas * traces Polytheism and idolatry 
to two principal causes: first, sinful aberrations of 
the mind, such as image worship, the idolizing of crea- 
tures, etc.; and, secondly, the influence of evil spirits 
(6. g.,in the pagan oracles), This last-mentioned agency 
must not be underestimated, because the Devil and his 
imps doubtless do everything in their power to spread 
idolatry and to fasten it upon the minds of men. How 
often does not Holy Scripture designate idolatry as 
devil worship?*! Idolatry must indeed exercise a dia- 
bolic charm upon men who have become entangled in 
the snares of sin; else how could the Chosen People, 
in spite of continual castigations, indulge their terrible 
penchant for Polytheism and surrender themselves unre- 
servedly to such an irrational cult, for instance, as that 
of the golden calf? “It was only in the fiery furnace 
of the Babylonian captivity that this impious tendency 
was extirpated root and branch; after that time we 
never again hear of the Jews practicing idolatry.” 7 

c) The forms which Polytheism has assumed are 
manifold. [ft belongs to the science of comparative re- 
ligion, and to the philosophy of religion, to distribute 
them into scientific categories. We will only ob- 
serve, in a general way, that the classification depends 
chiefly on whether the Absolute is leveled down to 
the finite, or whether the finite is deified. The first- 
69 Cfr. Wisdom XIV, 27. sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” 
70S. Theol., 2a 286, qu. 94, art. Cfr. 1 Cor. X, 20. 

72 Oswald, Dogmat. Theol., Vol. 


71 Cfr. Bar. IV, 7: “ Immolantes I, p. 270. 
daemontis et non Deo — Offering 
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mentioned method was practiced in the East, where the 
Gnostic and Hindoo systems of religion, with their 
“emanations,” “eons,” and “incarnations,” flourished, 
although the original unity of God was in a manner 
still retained as the center of emanation. The second 
method is distinctively Western in origin and character, 
and exemplified mainly in the Polytheism of the Graeco- 
Roman world. Since the deification of the creature can 
give rise to as many divinities as there are classes of 
created things, Polytheism has had a wide and fertile field 
for its vagaries. On the lowest plane we find Fetish- 
ism,’* which looks for help or punishment to inanimate 
objects, such as, e. g., a stick of wood. Related to 
Fetishism is Idolatry (in the strict sense of the term), 
which actually worships inanimate objects (6. g., images 
of stone, wood, or metal) as symbols of the Deity. 
Of somewhat higher rank is Sabaism, so-called, which 
adores the elements, especially the stars. From Sabaism 
it is but one step to Nature Worship, which pays divine 
honors to the powers of nature or the animal world 
(e. g., Animism,** Totemism). The Deification of Man 
probably had its origin in ancestral and hero worship 
and developed into the formal apothéosis not only of 
particular men, but of general attributes of mankind, 
including vices, which were individualized, e. g., Apollo 
= god of wisdom; Aphrodite = goddess of love, etc. 
Of this latter kind was the gay and motley Polytheism 
of the Greeks and Romans. The most horrid form of 
Polytheism, and the one most directly opposed to Chris- 
tian Monotheism, is Devil Worship or the cult of evil 
spirits (Satanism).7° 

18 See the article ‘‘ Fetishism,” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
by J. T. Driscoll in the Catholic I, pp. 526 sqq.; and the same au- 


Encyclopedia, Vol. VI. thor’s The Soul, New York, 1900. 
74 On Animism, see J. T. Driscoll 75 Cir. W. H. Kent, art. ‘* Devil 


— 
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4) Monotheism and Polytheism are logical contraries ; 
hence Polytheism in any guise whatever is not only 
a grave aberration of human reason, because the nat- 
ural knowableness. of God clearly postulates Monothe- 
ism; but also repugnant to Divine Revelation. If Mono- 
theism is a dogma, Polytheism must eo ipso be a heresy. 
The Bible expressly tells us that it 1s a heresy. The 
Book of Wisdom devotes several chapters 7® to the ref- 
utation and condemnation of Polytheism and Idolatry. 
In fact, Holy Scripture never tires of denouncing Idol- 
atry as foolish and impious, and the pagan deities as 
“not gods,” ™ “lies and vanity,” 78. “ wind and vanity,” 7° 
airy nothings.*° 


3. THE Heresy oF DuaLism.—Dualism 15 
the theory that there are two absolute and eter- 
nal principles. It is traceable to a different psy- 
chological source than Polytheism. It orig- 
inated in a mistaken conception of the problem 
of evil and is opposed to both reason and Reve- 
lation. 


a) The Dualism of the Gnostics and Manichezans, 
which teaches that there are two divinities, one good and 
the other evil, is of very ancient origin. As early as 
the sixteenth century B.C., Zoroaster, the founder of 
the Perso-Iranian national religion, imagined two divine 


Worshippers ” in the Catholic En- 76 Wisd. XITI-XV. 

cyclopedia, Vol. IV. For a list of 774 Kings XIX, 18; Jer. IJ, 11. 
reference works on these subjects, 78 Jer. XVI, 1 

consult M. WHeimbucher, Die Bi- ἷ x £9 
bliothek des Priesters, pp. 114 5646. 791s, ΧΕΙ, 24; Dan. V, 23. 
Ratisbon 1904, and the bibliograph- 80 Ps. XCV, 5; not DITION, but 
ical notes appended to the respec- DDN: i. δ., nihila. 

tive articles in the Catholic Ency- 

clopedia, 
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principles, Ormuzd, the god of light, and Ahriman, the 
god of darkness —the one the author of all good, the 
other the principle of all evil, physical and moral. In 
their never-ending struggle for supremacy now one is 
victorious, now the other. When in the third century 
after Christ, Manes (or Mani)* introduced the Persian 
gnosis into the countries of the Western world, which 
was just then opening its doors to Christianity, even 
so brilliant a genius as St. Augustine was temporarily 
seduced by its “eclectic jumble of wild fancies, among 
which the soberest and strongest dogmas of the Chris- 
tian creed were sometimes seen to be imbedded.” 832 
Later on, however, he became one of the most powerful 
opponents of Manichzism.®* 

b) That Dualism is repugnant to sound reason appears 
from an analysis of the notion of “evil.” A principle 
of evil, taking it—not in the sense of Satanism or 
Anti-Christianism — but as an absolute being, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. “Evil” (malum) merely means 
privation of being (privatio, στέρησις) 1. 6., non-being 
(μὴ ὄν), which, carried to its ultimate limits, must issue 
in pure nothingness (nihilum, οὐκ ὄν). Now nothing- 
ness is no being, least of all absolute being. The 
case against Dualism may also be argued thus: The 
good God and His evil anti-god are either equal or 
they are unequal in power. If they ‘possess equal 
power, they are mutually destructive, because each is 
sufficiently potent to paralyze the other, and, therefore, 
to reduce him to inactivity. If their power is un- 
equal, then the stronger of the two is sure to vanquish 

81 Cfr. T. Gilmartin, Manual of 83 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
Church History, Vol, I, pp. 126 ftrology, pp. 474, 482, Freiburg and 
sqq., grd ed., Dublin 1909. St, Louis 1908, 


82 Cyclop. Americana, 5. v, Ma« 
nichaeism. 
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and paralyze the weaker. St. Athanasius says beauti- 
fully: ‘To speak of several equally powerful gods, is 
like speaking of several equally powerless gods.” ** 

c) Dualism is opposed to the Catholic faith because 
it runs counter to the dogma of Monotheism. But it 
can also be expressly disproved from Scripture. So far 
as physical evil (death, pain, suffering) is concerned, 
we have it on God’s own authority that He is its funda- 
mental principle, just as He is the fount of whatever 
is good in this world. In the farewell canticle chanted 
by Moses in the hearing of the whole assembly of 
Israel, we read: “See ye that I alone am, and there 
is no other God besides me; I will kill and I will make 
to live: J will strike and I will heal, and there is 
none that can deliver out of my hand.” *® As if to 
refute Dualism in advance, God declared by the mouth 
of the prophet Isaias: “1 am the Lord, and there 
is none else: I form the light and create darkness; I 
make peace and create evil: I the Lord that do all 
these things.” ®* With regard to moral evil (sin), 
we must, of course, hold that God, on account of His 
absolute sanctity, cannot be considered the author of 
sin; that, on the contrary, sin has 115 proximate | cause 


in an abuse of man’s liberty. It is interesting in this 
“connection to note how God assumes the responsibility, 
6. g., for the hard-heartedness of Pharaoh ® in a man- 
ner which positively excludes the co-existence with Him 
of an absolutely evil principle. Of the Fathers of the 
Church Irenzus, Tertullian, Augustine, and John of 
Damascus have written special treatises against Dualism 
(Manichzeism ) ,*8 

84 Or. contr. Gent. 87 Ex. IV, 21. 


85 Deut. XXXII, 39, 88 On the mystery of evil, of 
86Is, XLV, 6, 7. which F, J. Hall (The Being and 
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READINGS: — Heinrich, Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. I, §§ 151- 
154.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 25.—Oswald, Dogmat. 
Theologie, Vol. I, Appendix, pp. 264 sqq—*C. Krieg, Der 
Monotheismus der Offenbarung und das Heidenthum, Mainz 
1880.— Chr. Pesch, 5. J., Gott und δέον, Freiburg 1800—J. 
Nikel, Der Monotheismus Israels in der vorexilischen Zeit, 
Paderborn 1803.—~H. Formby, Monoithetsm, London, s. a— 
Driscoll, God, pp. 30 sqq.— E. R. Hull, 5. J., Studies in Idolatry, 
Bombay 1906.— W. McDonald, “Studies in Idolatry,” in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. I (1906), No. 4. 


Attributes of God, p. 66, New York 
1909), rightly observes, that it 
‘“sums up apparently all that can 
ever be urged as constituting anti- 
theistic evidence in the proper 
sense of that term,” see A. B. 
Sharpe, Evil: Its Nature and 
Cause, London, 1907; IpEM, art. 
“Evil” in the Cathoke Encyclo- 


pedia, Vol. V; J. Rickaby, S. J., 
Moral Philosophy, ch. VI-VIII, new 
ed., London 1908; R. F. Clarke, 
S. J., The Existence of God, pp. 
56 sqq., London 1867; T. J. Ger- 
rard, The Wayfarer’s Vision, pp. 
244 sqq., London 1909; B. Boedder, 
S. J., Natural Theology, pp. 393 
sqq., 2nd ed., London 1899. 


SECTION 3 


GOD THE ABSOLUTE TRUTH 


Truth being a “pure perfection,” its formal 
concept must be applicable to God. Now, 
“truth” is threefold: ontological, logical, and 
moral.* Consequently, too, God is called “Ab- 
solute Truth” in a threefold sense: First, ab- 
solute ontological truth,’ second, absolute log- 
ical truth,® and third, absolute moral truth,’ or 
veracity (truthfulness). 


ARTICLE 1 


GOD AS ONTOLOGICAL TRUTH 


1. PREFATORY OBSERVATIONS.—Truth is not 
only in the understanding, it is also in objects 
(e. g., true gold); and as such is called on- 
tological truth. Ontological truth is conformity 
of being to its concept.® 


33) 66 


Instead of “true,” we often say “ genuine,” “ right,” 
“correct.” Thus a true, genuine friend is one who has 
all the perfections which the concept of “ friend” in- 


1 Veritas in essendo, veritas in 4 Veritas absoluta in dicendo. 
cognoscendo, veritas in dicendo. 5“ Veritas ontologica est adae- 
2 Veritas absoluta in essendo. quatio ret cum idea eius.” 


3 Veritas absoluia in cognoscendo. 
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cludes. Whence it follows that ontological truth is the 
thing itself in so far as it is knowable (intelligibile). 
Since, however, this intrinsic relation to (a real or 
possible) knowledge adds no new reality to the ens, 
the difference between ens and verum must be purely 
logical. Hence the philosophical axiom: “ Ens et verum 
convertuntur.” If we compare the intelligibility of a 
thing with its being, we find that they are co-extensive, 
each being the measure of the other; the measure of 
intelligibility is being, and vice versa. St. Augustine ad- 
verts to this transcendental character of ontological truth 
when he says:*® “Verum esse videtur id quod est — 
That which is, seems to be true.” 

If all being, as such, is knowable, and consequently 
true, an object of cognition can be called false or untrue 
only in an analogous sense, namely inasmuch as some 
feature of it is apt to produce logical falsity in our 
mind; as when, for instance, we mistake a “ gold brick ” 
for real gold. Even the things we call false possess 
ontological truth, because they are what they are; thus, 
for example, false hair is a true wig, false butter may 
be genuine margarine, a spurious Hector may be a 
true tragedian, etc.7 


2. THE DocmMa.—Whenever the sources of 
Divine Revelation and the infallible teaching 
ofce of the Church employ the term “one true 
God” (verus Deus), they refer not to His log- 
ical, but to His ontological truth.* While the 
“false gods” of the Gentiles are true and gen- 
uine idols, Yahweh alone is the true God, ὦ 6. 


6 Solil., II, 5. &Cfr. Cone. Lateran. IV, cap. 
τ Cfr. 5. Thom., De Verit., qu. 1, “ Firmiter’”’; Cone. Vatican., Sess, 
art, 10. 111, De Fide, can. I, 
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He Who corresponds in every respect to the 
concept of Deity.° 


a) If we would resolve God's ontological truth into 
its constituent momenta, we must first conceive it, as it 
were, steeped in aseity; and consequently as essential, 
primeval, primordial truth (veritas a se). God is Pure 
Truth in virtue of His proper essence, not by any agency 
extraneous to Himself. Since ontological truth, or cog- 
noscibility, increases in the same ratio with being, it 
follows that He who Is MN, or ὁ ὦν, par excellence, 


must likewise be the “ first and sovereign truth” (veritas 
suprema, ἡ αὐταλήθεια). As St. Augustine puts it, “ Ubt 
magnitudo ipsa veritas est, quidquid plus habet magnt- 
tudinis, necesse est ut plus habeat veritatis — Where 
greatness itself is truth, whatsoever has more of great- 
ness, must needs have more of truth.” 98 

Ὁ) But God is also the All-Truth (ἡ παναλήθεια), 1. e., 
the creative cause of all truths derived from Him, and 
subject to Him, and their ideal (type, exemplary cause). 
In these two propositions all philosophy is contained 
as in a nutshell, and we shall have to discuss them a 
little more fully. 

a) As the efficient cause, or Creator, of the universe, 
God endows all creatures with whatever they have both 
of being and of truth (intelligibility). All beings out- 
side the Divine Essence owe their origin to that Essence, 
and are nothing but “embodiments of divine ideas.” 
The world in us and around us is merely a reflex of the 
world of divine ideas. The things that exist are true 
(ἡ. e., knowable) only in so far as there is perfect cor- 
respondence between them and their archetypes in the 


9 Cfr. Jer. X, 10; John XVII, 3. VIII, 1. (Haddan’s translation, p. 
da (ἔτ, St. Augustin,, De Trinit., 202.) 
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Mind of God, Who planned and created them. The 
“conformity of things to the divine idea,” therefore, 
constitutes their ontological truth. We know for cer- 
tain that the world around us, which we perceive as 
real, is not a surd, unintelligible ἄλογον, but derived from 
an Intellect, and therefore intelligible. This certitude 
lays the foundation for all metaphysics and epistemology. 
It is only when viewed in the light of this overshadow- 
ing truth, that the universe appears to us as a rational 
whole, apt to be conceived and appraised by our finite 
understanding. Truly, therefore, does the Pseudo- 
Dionysius 15. call the ideas existing in the Divine Mind 
“the creative logoi of things,’** and “the exemplars 
according to which God, the ὑπερούσιος, designed and 
created all existing substances.’ *? Aquinas with his 
customary acuteness develops this thought as follows: 
“Res naturales mensurant intellectum wnostrum, sed 
sunt mensuratae ab intellectu divino, in quo sunt omnia 
creata, sicut ommia artificata [sunt] in intellectu artificis: 
sic ergo ttellectus divinus est niensurans, non mensu- 
ratus, res autem mensurans et mensurata; sed tntellectus 
noster est mensuratus, non mensurans quidem res na- 
turales, sed artificiales tantum.”’ 138 

8B) God can communicate ontological truth to created 
objects only in accordance with the “ eternal world- 
ideas”’ existing within Himself; and here we have a 
second reason why He is “the All-Truth”: He is the 
exemplary cause of all things, and therefore the ideal 
of all derived truth. Nothing exists—sin alone ex- 
cepted — which cannot be traced to the eternal ideas of 
God. But what about the domain of the merely pos- 

10 De Divin. Nom., c. 5, § 8. 12 τὰ ὄντα πάντα προώρισε Kat 


11 οἱ τῶν ὄντων οὐσιόποιοι λόγοι παρήγαγεν. 
13 De Verit., qu. 1, art. 2. 
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sible, the supra-sensual sphere of “the purely intelli- 
gible,” the ideal world of “metaphysical essences,” in 
which the genius of Augustine delighted to soar? This, 
too, receives all its truth, 7 ¢., its intelligibility, from 
God as its exemplary (though not as its creative) cause. 
The archetype, basis, and measure of all (abstract) 
truths in logic, metaphysics, ethics, zesthetics, music, 
mathematics, etc., must be sought in God, the παναλῆθεια, 
Who drew forth from His own immutable Essence, 
where they had existed from all eternity, the unchange- 
able norms of these sciences, and imposed them as in- 
violable laws on the minds of His creatures. Even the 
sciences that deal with contingent and accidental things 
(such as history) are but reflexes of the divine All- 
Truth, exponents of its imitability and its ability to pro- 
ject itself outward. As for the truth or untruth of moral 
actions, Scripture teaches that all morality 1s grounded 
in an eternal and unchangeable idea, the ler acterna, 
with which our actions must conform in order to be eth- 
ically true, 7. e., morally good. Sin alone does not cor- 
respond to any exemplary idea or creative thought in 
the Divine Essence; sin, therefore, is “ untruth,” sin is 
a “lie.” It is in this sense that we must understand 
Ps. CXVIII: “ All His [God’s] ways are truth (ND&)”’ ; 


oe ave 
9“. 


and the prayer pronounced by Jesus as the High Priest 
of humanity: “Sanctify them in truth . . . for 
them do I sanctify myself, that they also may be sancti- 
fied in truth.”** According to the Apocalypse no one 
“that maketh a lie” can enter into the heavenly Jeru- 
salem.*® 

c) As He is the Primordial Truth, and the All- 
Truth, so God is also the Super-Truth (ἡ ὑπεραλήηθεια). 
For, if (ontological) truth consists in conformity of 


14 John XVII, 17 saq. 15 Apoc. XXI, 27, 
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being to knowledge, it is quite plain that the concept 
to which the Divine Essence conforms, must have its 
root in this very Essence. In other words, the type of 
true Divinity is that infinite idea which God has of Him- 
self from all eternity, and which He does not derive from 
anything outside Himself, but carries within His own 
Substance. With this infinite idea the divine being 
conforms to such a degree that there is substantial iden- 
tity between God’s being and knowledge.’® While the 
Divine All-Truth determines all derived truths, as their 
canon and norm, it does not itself receive its measure and 
purpose from anything extraneous or superior to itself, 
but as “ Super-Truth” finds these in its own essence, 
which infinitely surpasses everything that can be con- 
ceived in the domain of created truth. 


ReapinGs -- Alex, Halens., Summa, τὰ, qu. 15.—S. Thom., 
S. Theol., ta, qu. 16 (Bonjoannes-Lescher, Compendium, pp. 46 
sqq.).—Ipem, S. Contr. Gent., I, 42 (Rickaby, Of God and His 
Creatures, pp. 44 sq.).— Ruiz, De Scientia Dei, disp. 88 sqq.— 
Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., VI, 4. 


ARTICLE 2 


GOD AS LOGICAL TRUTH OR ABSOLUTE REASON 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—By “logical 
truth” (veritas in cognoscendo), or truth in its 
formal sense, we understand conformity of the 
mind to its object... Knowledge is true -in so 
far as it conforms to its object; that is to say, 
in so far as the object is conceived as it ts. 


16 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 16, art. etiam est ipsum suum intelligere.’’ 
5: “Esse autem Dei non solum 17 “ Veritas logica est adaequatio 
est conforme suo intellecitui, sed  intellectus cum re.” 
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As ontological truth belongs to metaphysics, so logical 
truth appertains to logic and epistemology. The op- 
posite of logical truth is falsity or error, which must 
therefore be defined as a want of conformity between 
cognition and its object. It is the business of logic to 
show that error originates in judgments and ratiocina- 
tions.?® Since logical truth relates to cognition, its place 
is properly among the attributes of divine life or opera- 
tion. We treat it here because it is inseparable from 
ontological truth, reserving a fuller discussion for a later 
article on the knowledge of God. 


2. THE DocmMa.—By “absolute reason” we 
mean, not spirituality, or a mere faculty of cog- 
nition, but pure intelligence (tpsum intelligere, 
intellectio subsistens). In this sense the dogma 
that God is absolute reason 1s formally included 
in the dogma of His simplicity."® A deeper 
analysis leads to the following conclusions: 


a) The first truth that impresses itself upon us 15 
that the Divine Knowledge is not a mere conformity or 
equation, but “identity” of being and thought. While 
in the case of creatures every act of cognition proceeds as 
a (vital) accident from its faculty, and is supported by 
that faculty, God’s knowledge is a substantial act, ab- 
solutely identical with the Divine Essence, life, and at- 
tributes. Therefore God is above all things the Sub- 
stantial Truth.2° It is but a step from this proposition 


18 St. Thomas, Conir. Gent., I, 
61: “The intellect does not err 


19 Supra, pp. 200 sqq. 
20 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 14, art. 


over first principles, but over rea- 
soned conclusions from first prin- 
ciples.’’ (Rickaby, Of God and His 
Creatures, p. 44). 


1: “ Scientia non est qualitas in 
Deo vel habitus, sed substantia δὲ 
actus purus.” 
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to that other one, that ‘God is His own infinite com- 
prehension.” 24. The perfection of logical truth, be it 
remembered, depends on three factors: (1) a cog- 
nizable object; (2) a cognitive power, and (3) the 
union of both in the act of cognition. The richer, the 
clearer, the more intelligible an object is, the more 
powerful and penetrating is the faculty of cognition, 
the more intimate is the comprehension of the object 
by the faculty in the act of cognition, the higher and 
more perfect is the truth of the resulting knowledge. 
Now God as the Primal Truth, the All-Truth, and 
the Super-Truth, is the most intelligible of all beings. 
His cognitive power is commensurate with His infinity ; 
and the union of both is the most intimate that can 
possibly be conceived, because it results in an absolute 
equation (identity) between being and cognition. Con- 
sequently God’s knowledge of Himself must culminate 
in an infinite comprehension of His own Essence, in 
and by virtue of which He adequately and exhaustively 
understands Himself and all things external to Himself. 
Since this absolute divine self-comprehension is a vital 
operation, God must be the essentially subsisting, per- 
sonal, living Truth (intellectio subsistens, vitalis). In 
all three of these respects God is “ Absolute Reason.” 
Sacred Scripture accordingly loves to personify the Di- 
vine Wisdom and Truth, and often speaks of it as a 
Personal Being (in the sense of absolute subsistence). 
This is the case especially in the Sapiential Books of 
the Old Testament. The Fathers imitate this practice. 
Jesus, in saying: “Ego sum via et veritas (ἡ ἀλήθεια) 
et vita —I am the way, the truth, and the life,” 2? clearly 
means /ogical truth, because He is speaking of His mis- 
sion as the “ Teacher ” of mankind. 


21‘° Deus est comprehensio sui.” 22 John XIV, 6. 
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b) In the foregoing paragraph we have treated of 
God as Absolute Reason per se. We now proceed to 
consider Him as the Absolute Truth in relation to 
His rational creatures. The fate of Ontologism and 
Theosophy warns us that we are treading on danger- 
ous ground. St. Augustine ** teaches that we may call 
God “the light of intelligent spirits” (/umen men- 
tium). He means to say that the Divine All-Truth is 
not only in itself purest light, depending for its bril- 
liancy on none other, but that this light somehow 
illuminates the created intellect, moving it intrinsically 
to perform the act of cognition. It is here we reach that 
half-obscure boundary line where truth easily becomes 
distorted, and incautious theologians are likely to go 
astray. Nowhere, therefore, is it more necessary than 
here to mark off the domain of natural cognition from 
the realm of supernatural truth. 

a) In the natural order Absolute Reason is the 
Creator and Author of all intelligence —the surging 
and overflowing ocean of light from which all truth 


descends into created intellects. The Divine Truth rules . 


all created intelligences by means of the (metaphysical) 
laws of being and the (logical) laws of thought, and 
bends them unconditionally under the iron law of evi- 
dence, which is the criterion of all truth. And in so 
far as the created intellect is an “image and like- 
ness " of the Infinite Spirit — Who is the Prototype of 
all intelligences — it is subject to the sway of the divine 
light of truth, which renders all being intelligible, and 
endows every mind with intelligence. Consequently, 
every single act of truth-perception on the part of a 
finite intellect, and the created mind itself are but a 
weak reflex of the Divine Spirit and the Divine 


23 Supra, p. 120. 
16 
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Knowledge. God thinks because He is thought itself; 
the creature merely re-thinks in its finite fashion the 
thoughts already spun out by the Divine Intellect. 
In this sense, and in this sense alone,?* are we to un- 
derstand the Scholastic formula of the participation of 
the finite intellect in Divine Knowledge, which St. 
Thomas Aquinas explains as follows: “ Sicut animae 
et res aliae verae quidem dicuntur in suis naturis, 
secundum quod similitudinem illius summae naturae 
habent, quae est ipsa veritas; ita id quod per animam 
cogntum est, verum est, inquantum illus divinae verita- 
tis, quam Deus cognoscit, similitudo quaedam existit in 
ipsa. Unde et Glossa (in Ps. XI, 2) dicit, quod sicut 
ab una facie resultant multae facies in speculo, ita ab 
una prima veritate resultant multae veritates in menti- 
bus homium — As the soul and other beings are called 
‘true’ in their natures, as bearing some likeness to the 
supreme nature of God,— which is truth itself, as be- 
ing its own fulness of actual understanding,— so what 
is known by the soul is true for the reason that 
there exists in the soul a likeness of that divine truth 
which God knows. Hence on the text (Ps. XI, 2), 
‘Truths are diminished from the sons of men,’ the 
Gloss** says: ‘The truth is one, whereby holy souls 
are illumined: but since there are many souls, there 
may be said to be in them many truths, as from one 
face many images may appear in many mirrors.” 26 
This excludes all Pantheistic and semi-Pantheistic in- 
terpretations. 

8) It is in the supernatural order that the participa- 
tion of the created intellect in the truth-life of the God- 

24 Not in the Theosophic mean- 26 Contr. Gent., ITI, 47 (Rickaby, 
ing given to it by Baader. Of God and His Creatures, Ὁ. 127). 


25 (ἔτ, St. August., Enerrationes 
i he be 
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head becomes most complete, most intimate, and most 
real; though here, again, we must guard against The- 
osophic and Pantheistic perversions. The supernatural 
light of truth, by which the germs of “ conformity with 
God” 57 are implanted in the soul, first asserts itself in 
the act of faith. For, “the life was the light of men” 
... and He [the Logos] “was the true light, which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into’ this world.” 55 
In Heaven the dim light which faith imparts here 
below, becomes perfect vision, which, in virtue of the 
light of glory, immerses the intellects of the Just into 
the Divine Essence and elevates them to an immediate 
participation in the Trinitarian life of the Godhead.”° 

Lessius *° gives a graphic description of the manner 
in which truth flows forth from its heavenly Source 
and inundates the created universe. Gushing from its 
divine fount, it first flows through the channel of crea- 
tion into the forms of created things, imparting to them 
their ontological truth (cognoscibility). Thence it forces 
its way into the intellect of those creatures who are en- 
dowed with reason (= logical truth), seeps through into 
the passions and moral actions of men, until finally, 
having lost much of its original impetus, it terminates 
in the truths that men speak and write. It finds a 
second channel in Supernatural Revelation, which orig- 
inates in the infusion of faith and reaches its climax 
in the beatific vision of God. A third channel, the one 
we have pointed out above ** in treating of God as the 
causa exemplaris of created things, Lessius leaves un- 
mentioned. 


27 (ἔτ, 2 Pet. I, 4: “ divinae con- 29 Cfr. supra, Part I, Chapter 2, 
sortes naturae.” Section 2. 
28 John I, 4 sqq.; cfr. 1 Pet. II, 80 De Divin. Perfect., VI, 4. 


9. 81 Article 1, No. 2. 
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READINGS : — Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, § 95.— Franzelin, De 
Deo Uno, thes, 28, 36.—Lessius, De Divin. Perfect., V1, 4.—*S. 
Thom., De Verit., qu. 11— W. Humphrey, S. J., “His Divine 
Majesty,” pp. 89 sqq., London 1897. 


ARTICLE 3 


GOD AS MORAL TRUTH, OR HIS VERACITY AND 
FAITHFULNESS 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—The attri- 
bute of “moral truth” comprises two elements: ve- 
racity (veracitas = veritas in dicendo) and faith- 
fulness (fAdelitas = veritas in agendo). 

a) Veracity means the firm purpose of tell- 
ing the truth always and everywhere. It is 
opposed to mendaciousness, which disturbs the 
harmony between thought and language in 
order to deceive others, and thereby destroys 
confidence. Mendaciousness is habitual πη- 
truthfulness, and is a proper attribute of the 
Devil, whom Sacred Scripture calls “the father 
of lies.” Though veracity in so far as it is a 
virtue, and mendaciousness in so far as it is a 
vice, appertain formally to the will, they also 
bear an essential relation to the intellect, because 
veracity must always be conceived as an equa- 
tion between the intellect and speech (adaequatio 
itellectus cum sermone) while mendaciousness 
is a difformity between the two (difformitas in- 
tellectus et sermonts). 
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b) Akin to veracity, although not identical 
with it, is fidelity or faithfulness, which may be 
defined as “the firm purpose of keeping one’s 
promises or carrying out one’s threats.” Like 
veracity, faithfulness as a virtue appertains im- 
mediately to the will, though it too bears an 
obvious relation to the intellect, inasmuch as to 
keep one’s promises, and to carry out one’s 
threats, postulates veracity. He who breaks his 
promise is a har. To bring out these momenta 
clearly, we may say that faithfulness 1s an 
equation between speech and conduct (adac- 
gquatio sermonis cum actione).°* Opposed to 
faithfulness as its contradictory is infidelity; its 
contrary 15 deceit. Both are vices, and as such 
inhere in the will. Yet, involving as they do a 
lack of harmony between speech and conduct, 
they can never deny their relationship with 
falsehood, lying, and error. 

c) From all this it appears that veracity 
and faithfulness, considered as divine virtues, 
are not properly attributes of being, but rather 
qualities of the will. But inasmuch as_ both 
have truth for their taproot, it is meet that 
they be treated in connection with the ontological 
and logical truth of God. Theologically God’s 
veracity and faithfulness are very important at- 


82Cfr. St. Thomas, In Epist. r  delitas) nihil aliud est quam par- 
Tim., c. 2, lect. 2: “ Fides (=fi-  ticipatio sive adhaesio veritati.” 
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tributes, because they constitute the foundation 
of two of the so-called theological virtues, ve- 
racity being the formal motive of faith, while 
faithfulness is the formal motive of hope. 

2. THE DocMa oF Gop’s VERACITY.—It is an 
article of faith that in the present Economy 
God neither lies nor can lie. But is lying ab- 
solutely repugnant to the Divine Essence? Can 
no other order of the universe be imagined in 
which it might be possible for God to lie? Some 
theologians, recalling the example of Jacob and 
Judith in the Old Testament, and the teaching 
of Gabriel Biel,** Pierre d’Ailly, and others, 
see no more than a theological conclusion in the 
proposition that lying is absolutely repugnant to 
the Divine Essence. We prefer to believe, with 
Suarez, that it is a dogma clearly contained in 
Divine Revelation. 

a) The Bible again and again asserts the ve- 
racity of God, by declaring that in virtue of His 
very Essence it is impossible for Him to lie. 
“Ομ me misit, verax (4dn?hs) est—He that sent 
me is true,’ ** or ‘‘éed7s—God, who lieth 
not.” °° “Inpossibile (ἀδύνατον) est mentiri Deum 
——It is impossible for God to lie.” *® The mean- 
ing of the well-known antithesis in St. Paul’s 
letter to the Romans: ** “Est autem Deus 


33 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 35 Tit. I, 2. 
Sent., III, dist. 38, qu. x. 86 Heb. VI, 18. 
84 John VIII, 26. 36a Rom. III, 4. 
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verax, onimis autent homo mendax—God is true, 
but every man a liar,” is evidently this: Man 
is capable of lying, God is not.*" 

b) While some of the Fathers (like Chrysos- 
tom and Jerome) appear to base the immorality 
of lying on its positive prohibition by God, rather 
than upon its intrinsic wrongfulness, the ma- 
jority, under the leadership of St. Augustine, 
teach that mendaciousness is something so essen- 
tially immoral in itself that it would be sinful 
even if there were no specific divine command- 
ment forbidding it. What ts intrinsically and 
essentially sinful, God’s sanctity can never per- 
mit, either in the present or in any other con- 
ceivable Economy. Even St. Chrysostom, no- 
toriously so mild in condoning the little “white 
lies” of daily life, expressly declares that “there 
are certain things impossible to God, vz.: to be 
deceived, to deceive, and to lie.” ** 

3. THE DocMA oF Gop’s FIDELITYy.—Accord- 
ing to the consentient teaching of all theologians, 
it is de fide that infidelity or deceit is absolutely 
contrary to the Essence of God. 

a) The Scriptural proof for this dogma 1s 
bottomed first upon those texts which teach 
God’s faithfulness,*? and secondly upon the re- 
peatedly asserted impossibility of God’s breaking 


87 Cfr. Numb. XXIII, 19. 89 Cfr. Ps. CXLIV, 13: “ Fidelie 
88 Hom. in Symb., 1. Deus in omnibus verbis suts.”’ 
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the faith, because if He broke the faith He 
would contradict Himself.*° Jesus Christ de- 
scribes divine fidelity in these subtime terms: * 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” * 

b) From the writings of the Fathers we 
shall content ourselves with citing this one pas- 
sage of St. Augustine: ** “Spes nostra tam 
certa est, quast tam res perfecta sit. Neque 
etiam tiunemus pronuttente veritate. Veritas 
nec [αἰ potest nec fallere—Our hope is as cer- 
tain as if the promise were already fulfilled. 
Nor do we fear, seeing we have the promise of 
truth. Truth can neither be deceived nor de- 
ceive.” The theological argument rests upon 
God’s veracity. He would not be veracious if 
He failed to keep His promises or to carry out 
His just threats. All those circumstances and 
motives which at various times induce men to 
become faithless or to deceive others (such as 
forgetfulness, change of mind, impotence, malice, 
etc.) are formally excluded from God’s Essence 
by the divine attributes of omniscience, immuta- 
bility, omnipotence, sanctity, etc. 

Reapincs: — *Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 397 sqq.—Alb. a 


Busano, ed. Graun, Theol. Dogmat. Special., I, pp. 99 saq., 
Oeniponte 1893. 


40 Cfr. 2 Tim. II, 13: “Si non 
credimius, ille fidelis (πιστός) 


continueth faithful, he cannot deny 
Himself.” 


permanet [quia] negare seibsum non 
potest (ἀρνήσασθαι yap ἑαυτὸν ob 
duvarau)— Tf we believe not, he 


41 Math. XXIV, 35. 

42 Cir. Deut. XXXII, 4; VII, 9; 
1 Thess. V, 24; 2 Thess. III, 3; ete. 

43 Praef. in Ps. 123. 


SECTION 4 


GOD AS ABSOLUTE GOODNESS 


Goodness, too, is a pure perfection and there- 
fore formally predicable of God. Like truth, 
goodness may be either ontological, ethical, or 
moral (bonitas i essendo, in agendo, in com- 
municando). From the notion of bonwim, there- 
fore, we can develop three other divine attributes 
which correspond to the attributes of truth, 
vis.: ontological goodness, ethical goodness 
(sanctity), and moral goodness (benevolence). 


ARTICLE 1 


GOD AS ONTOLOGICAL GOODNESS 


τ, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.— Aristotle defines on- 
tological goodness thus: “ Bonum cst, quod omnia ap- 
petunt — The good is that which all desire’! On- 
tological truth denotes objects inasmuch as they are in- 
telligible; ontological goodness (bounitas) describes them 
as appetable, or desirable. 

But this definition is incomplete, because it describes 
goodness merely in its effects, not in its essence. An 
object is good when it is appetable. But why is it ap- 

1 Ethics, 1, τ This is not to be men, but in the sense that whatso- 


understood, says St. Thomas, as if ever is desired has in it the idea 
every good were desired by all of good. 
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petable? It is not good because it is appetable, but it 
is appetable because it is good. In order to arrive at an 
essential definition of goodness, it is first of all necessary 
to distinguish between absolute goodness (bonum in sé 
s. bonum quod), and relative goodness (bonumt altert s. 
bonum cut). Both of these notes combined will give us 
the adequate definition we are in search of. 

a) Now, what is absolute goodness? A thing is 
called absolutely good (bonum quod) when it is exactly 
what its nature requires it to be, ἢ, e., when it has all 
the perfections due to, and demanded by, its essence. 
The notion of bonum quod, therefore, materially coin- 
cides with that of perfectum, with the sole difference 
that the former connotes a relation to some (conscious 
or unconscious) appetency, which the notion of “ per- 
fect” lacks. Hence we may say that what is perfect 
in its species is (absolutely) good. If a being lacks 
some perfection which it ought to possess (as, 6, 9.» 
a deaf person lacks the sense of hearing), we have the 
concept of “evil,” which may consequently be defined 
as the privation or absence of some perfection required 
by the nature of a thing. If an object lacks even one 
of those perfections which its nature postulates, it is 
“pad” or “evil.” § 

Ὁ) Relative goodness (bonum cui) consists in the 
communicability of that which 15 good (perfect) to some 
other being or beings. As (ontological) truth tends to 
reveal itself to the intellect, so (ontological) goodness 
tends to communicate itself to other beings, and thereby 
to produce more good.* This communicability formally 
consists in the adaptability of one object to another, so 

2°° Malum est privatio perfec- integra causa, malum ex quocunque 


tionis debitae.” defeciu.” 
8 Hence the axiom: “ Bonum ex 4“ Bonum est diffusivum sut.” 
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that the other has a motive for desiring or striving after 
the bonum with an “ appetite” (appetitus), and this may 
be either conscious or unconscious. It is easy to see how 
relative goodness, in virtue of its adaptability (con- 
veinientia), at once becomes bonitas finis, and how the 
latter spontaneously overflows, coloring with its own 
goodness all the means that lead to the end, and com- 
municating to them the characteristic note of usefulness 
or utility (bonum utile). The opposite of relative good- 
ness, which we obtain by a process of contrary conver- 
sion, is “inadaptability (harmfulness) of one thing to 
another,” irrespective of whether the harm is caused 
through the instrumentality of some positive perfection 
(6. g., capital and labor), or by its absence (6. g., drunk- 
enness in parents and spoilt children). 

- 0) By welding the essential marks of absolute and 
relative goodness into one concept, we obtain the fol- 
lowing definition of goodness in general: ‘‘ That is 
good which is perfect in itself and adapted to another.” 
Under either aspect goodness is evidently 4 trans- 
cendental attribute of being.6 For a thing is more or 
less good according to the measure of being which it 
contains, ¢. g., “good” bread, a “good” poem. Even 
bad things are good under at least one aspect, viz.: 
in as much as they are. Whence the dictum of St. 
Augustine: “Jn quantum sumus, boni sumus.’ Rela- 
tively speaking every being as such is good, 1. e., adapted 
to every other being, because all things are related to 
one another either as substance to accident, or as a part 
to the whole, or as an effect to its cause; or vice versa. 
Hence all beings are constantly perfecting themselves and 
each other. To a superficial observer it might seem as 


δ“ Ens et bonum convertuntur.” 
6 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 5, art. 1-3. 
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if ontological goodness had a wider scope than the con- 
cept of being, inasmuch as it can be predicated, e. g., 
of phantoms, “ air-castles,” etc. But this is a delusion. 
In matter of fact the goodness of a thing is always and 
everywhere commensurate with the measure of its being, 
even if it were only an ens rationis." 


2. THE Docma.—God is ontologically good, 
both in the absolute and in the relative sense of 
the term. The dogma of His absolute goodness 
is Clearly contained in that of His divine per- 
fection.* His relative goodness is implied partly 
in the condemnation of Dualism,’ partly in the 
goodness of the created universe.” 

a) Considering God’s absolute ontological 
goodness we find that 

a) It is, in the first place, closely bound up 
with aseity and primal goodness (bonitas a se). 


While creatures have all their goodness (perfection), 
as they have their being, by participation (bonum ab 
alio 5. per participationem), God, and He alone, is orig- 
inally good in Himself ; or, to express it substantively, He 
is goodness itself (ipsa bonitas, 4 αὐταγαθότης). This can 
be proved from Holy Scripture. St. Paul teaches: 11 
“ Omnis creatura Dei bona est — Every creature of God 
is good.” Christ, on the other hand,!? emphasizes that 


7Cfr. A. H. Tombach, Unter-  dico, cum voco Deum bonum, ac si 
suchungen itiber das Wesen des album vocarem nigrum.” 


Guten. Bonn 1900, 9 Supra, pp. 221 sqq. 
8 Cir. Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, 10 Cfr. Conc. Vatican., |. c.; Cone. 
“De Fide,” cap. 1; cfr. Propos. 28 Trident., Sess. VI, can. 6. 
Ekkardi damn. a loanne XXII a. +9 x “Tim. TY, 4. 
1329: “ Deus non est bonus neque 12 Luke XVIII, το. 


melior neque optimus; ita male 
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“nemo bonus nist solus Deus — None is good but God 
alone.” These two statements can be harmonized only 
by attributing essential, aseitarian goodness to God alone, 
and conceiving the goodness predicated of His creatures 
as derived or participated goodness, which is as nothing 
in comparison to God’s. It is in this sense that we 
must interpret Tertullian’s dictum: “ Bonus natura 
Deus solus; qui enim quod est sine initio habet, non 
institutione [ab alio] habet, sed natura [a 56] — God 
alone is good by nature; for He, who has that which He 
is without beginning, has it not by creation, but by na- 
ture.” 7% Clement of Alexandria testifies to the belief 
of the Greeks on this head when he writes: “ The 
essential good is not said to be good on account of its 
being possessed of virtue, . . . but on account of its be- 
ing in itself and by itself good.” 1" 


8B) Since all goodness found in creatures is 
virtually and eminently contained in the Divine 
Essence, God is the universal good (bonum uni- 
versale) or, more correctly, universal goodness 
(ἡ mavayaborns ) , 


While created goodness by its very nature can never 
be more than partial and particular, and is limited to 
certain definite stages of perfection, God’s goodness com- 
prehends within itself and is infinitely superior to all 
particular goodness found elsewhere. Cfr. Ex. XXXII, 
19: “Ostendam omne bonum tibi —1 will shew thee 
all good,” (ὦ. e., Him who contains within Himself 
everything that is good). St. Ambrose tersely declares: 


13 Contr. Marcion., II, 6. καὶ δι αὐτὴν ἀγαθὴν εἶναι͵--- 
14°ANAA τῷ αὐτὴν καθ᾽ αὐτὴν Paedag., I, 8. 
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“Deus universitate bonus, homo ex parte.”** St. Au- 
gustine develops the notion of God’s universal goodness 
trenchantly as follows: “‘Bonum hoc et bonum tllud, 
... tolle ‘hoc’ et ‘illud’ et vide ipsum bonum, st 
potes. Ita Deum videbis non allo bono bonum, sed 
bonum omnis bont.... Quid hoc nist Deus? Non 
bonus animus aut bonus angelus aut bonum coeli, sed 
bonum Bonum— This thing is good and that good, but 
take away this and that, and regard good itself if thou 
canst; so wilt thou see God, not good by a good that 
is other than Himself, but the good of all good 

and what can this be except God? Not a good mind, 
or a good angel, or a good of heaven, but goodness 
itself.” 7® It is impossible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive the universal good more profoundly than St. 
Augustine does in this luminous passage. 


vy) Lastly, inasmuch as all created goodness 
has its measure and goal in God alone, while 
the Divine Good, on the other hand, has its 
measure and end not above but within itself, 
the concept of God’s universal goodness nat- 
urally expands into 9 ὑπεραγαθότης͵ 7, e., His good- 
ness transcends all other goodness. It is in 
this sense that the Church, without regard to 
the possible existence of rational creatures, re- 
fers to God as “the highest, the most beautiful, 
the best good” (summum bonum im se). Be- 
cause God knows and loves Himself as the Su- 


15 in Lue., I, 8. 
16 De Trinit., VIII, 3, 4 (Haddan’s translation, p. 205). 
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preme and Infinite Good, He is infinitely happy 
in the possession of His own Essence.” 


The attribute of ὑπεραγαθότης implies that the Highest 
Good is not merely primus inter pares, but that It is 
transcendental, and, therefore, beyond comparison with 
other things that are good, and not related to them as a 
part to the whole, but as ὁ ὧν to μὴ ὄν." 


b) It remains for us to consider God’s relative 
goodness. 


As the primordial, universal, and transcendental good, 
God possesses in a higher degree than any of His crea- 
tures the ability and desire to communicate Himself 
to others, and to enrich them with perfections drawn 
from the plenitude of His own essential goodness. 
Himself overflowing with goodness, He causes His crea- 
tures to share it by freely endowing them with being.’ 
This relative goodness (i. ¢., communicability) of God, 
may be traced in a fourfold direction, according as we 
make the exemplary, the efficient, the final, or the formal 
cause our point of departure. 


a) As exemplary cause, God is the ideal and 
the archetype of all created goodness. Created 
goodness, therefore, is merely a faint imitation 
of the abounding goodness οἵ the Divine Es- 
sence. 


1 Cir. τὶ Tim. VI, us: ἢ ὁ μα- sif in eo excellentissimo modo et 
κάριος — He who is the Blessed.” propter hoe dicttur summum  bo- 
18 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 6, art. num.” 
2: “Cum bonum sit in Deo sicut 19 Cfr. Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, 


in causa non univoca, oportet quod De Deo,” cap. 1; can. 5, 
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Created things are consequently good only in so far 
as they resemble, and correspond to, the ideal good in 
God. If the mere possibles (1, e., things which never 
come into being) can be said to possess a species of 
goodness distinct from their exemplary cause — which 
some theologians misdoubt — they can derive that ideal 
goodness, as they derive their ideal being, solely from 
God, Who is the plenitude of goodness. 

8B) As creative or efficient cause, God endows His 
creatures with all their (absolute and relative) good- 
ness at the same time that He gives them being. It 
is plain that from the hand of the Lord there can come 
forth nothing but what is good.*° Hence it is more than 
a mere phrase to say: “All creatures are an emanation 
of God’s goodness.” 


y) God is the finis absolute wltimus of the 
whole created universe. He is the end of all 
things, because He is for all, including His 
rational creatures, ‘‘the highest, the most beau- 
tiful, the best good—a good that is worthy of 
all love and honor for its own sake” (sumuin 
bonum nobis). 


Lessius proves this as follows: “ Quod est summum 
bonum hominis, necessario est ultimus eius finis. Rur- 
sum quod est summum bonum hominis, in eo necesse 
est consistere eius beatitudinem, quae nilul est aliud 
guam summi boni possessio. Summum bonum et ulti- 
mus finis dicitur et res ipsa, cuius possessione et fruitione 
beatt sumus, et ipsa huius ret possessio et fruttio. 
Similt modo et beatitudo accipitur et pro ipsa re, cuius 


20 Cir, Gen. I, 31: ‘“* And God saw all the things that he had made, 
and they were very good.” 
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unione beatt efficimur, et pro ipsa untone: ula a doc- 
toribus vocatur beatitudo objectiva, haec formals — 
That which is man’s highest good, must necessarily be 
also his last end. Again, man’s beatitude, which is 
nothing but possession of the supreme good, must be 
identical with the highest good attainable by him. We 
also call supreme good and last end that particular ob- 
ject by whose possession and fruition we are rendered 
happy, and the possession and fruition of that object 
itself. Similarly the word beatitude designates both the 
object by the possession of which we are made happy, 
and the state of possession or union itself; the former 
is called objective beatitude, the latter beatitude in the 
formal sense.” As veracity and faithfulness consti- 
tute the formal motive of theological faith and hope, 
so the summunt bonum is the formal motive of the- 
ological love (charity), and at the same time the founda- 
tion and corner-stone of ethics, morality, and asceticism. 
The terms final end, highest good, and beatitude, are 
furthermore organically related to a fourth, the glory 
of God (gloria, glorificatio), because the attainment of 
the final end, by the creature that is to be endowed 
with beatific vision, necessarily tends to the glorification 
of the summum bonum. Rom, XI, 36: “Ex ipso per 
ipsum et 1 ipso (εἰς avtdov==in ipsum) sunt omnia: 
ipsi gloria in saecula— For of him, and by him, and 
in him, are all things: to him be glory for ever.” The 
Schoolmen teach with St. Thomas that God’s creatures 
tend to their final end, ἡ, ¢., seek Him as their highest 
good, by the very fact that they labor at their own 
perfection. By seeking their own end they seek God, 
though not all in the same manner, some being endowed 
with life, others not; some being irrational, others 


21 De Summo Bono, I, 1. 


11 
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enjoying the use of reason. Thus all creation tends, 
either consciously or unconsciously, towards God. 
While His irrational creatures objectively manifest His 
glory by their very existence, those that have the use 
of reason are bound to glorify Him formally by know- 
ing Him, loving Him, and praising Him; and thus, by 
glorifying God, work out their final destiny. 


δ) God is not the formal cause of creatural 
goodness in the strict sense of the term, be- 
cause essential goodness, with respect to its 
formal content, is quite as incommunicable as 
Divine Being itself. 


Only from the Pantheistic point of view is it possi- 
ble to confound created goodness with the absolute 
goodness proper to the Creator, thereby merging the 
infinite essence in the finite, which reflects its splendor, 
though inadequately. But when we consider God’s 
supernatural manifestations and the graces with which 
He has whelmed mankind, we must conceive Him 
philosophically as their formal cause, because in the 
supernatural order God surrenders Himself so com- 
pletely to His creatures that created goodness be- 
comes merged as it were in His own absolute good- 
ness. By exaggerating this truth Christian mysticism 
has more than once verged dangerously near the abyss 
of Pantheism.?? Without in the least identifying the 
creature with God, St. Peter speaks of its formal par- 
ticipation in the divine nature,?* and the Fathers speak 
of a “ deification ” (θείωσις, not ἀποθέωσις) of the creature. 
In this class belongs the threefold elevation of man 


22 Cfr. S. Theol., τὰ, qu. 6, art. 4. 
23 Cfr. 2 Petr. I, 4: ‘ divinae consortes naturae,”’ 
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through supernal grace: (1) The Hypostatic Union as 
the personal communication of the Divine Logos to the 
humanity of Christ; (2) the state of sanctifying grace as 
the supernatural transfiguration of the soul, and (3) the 
beatific vision as the immersion of the soul in the life 
of truth and love enjoyed by the Most Holy Trinity.%4 


READINGS: —~ Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, ὃ 84.— Franzelin, 
De Deo Uno, thes. 29.—Lessius, De Summo Bono, 1. 2; De 
Perfect. Div., 1. 7.—S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 5-6 (Bonjoan- 
nes-Lescher, Compendium, pp. 15 sqq.).— L. Janssens, De Deo 
Uno, t. I, pp. 253 sqq., Friburgi 1900.— Lépicier, De Deo Uno, 
t. I, pp. 221 sqq., 242 sqq., Parisiis 19002— Humphrey, “ His 
Divine Majesty,’ pp. 95 sqq. 


ARTICLE 2 


GOD'S ETHICAL GOODNESS, OR SANCTITY 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—Men attrib- 
ute sanctity (samctitas) to those persons only who 
lead a life pleasing to God. The definition of 
sanctity varies according as we consider either 
its proximate or its more remote elements. 


a) To begin with the most common and most pal- 
pable notion, sanctity is freedom from sin, coupled with 
purity of morals.2® Both these notes, the positive and 
the negative, belong together; for a being that is merely 
free from sin, as, e. g., a child that has not yet arrived 
at the use of reason, cannot be called holy, at least not 


24Cfr. 2 Cor. III, 18—Damas- πανάγαθος καὶ ὑπεράγαθος καὶ 
cene sums up the dogmatic teach- ὅλως ὧν ἀγαθός (De Fide Or- 
ing of the Church on the on- thod., IV, 4). 
tological goodness of God in this 25 “ Immunitas a peccato cum pu- 


terse sentence: “Ὁ ἀγαθὸς καὶ ritaie morum coniuncta,’’ 
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in the full sense of the term, even after it has received 
the sacrament of Baptism. Akin to, and practically 
identical with, this definition is the classical one given 
by Pseudo-Dionysius: “Sanctitas est ab omni scelere 
libera et perfecta et prorsus imimaculata puritas (ἁγιότης 
μέν οὖν ἐστιν ἡ παντὸς ayous ἐλευθέρα καὶ παντελὴς καὶ πάντῃ 
ἄχραντος καθαρότης ).” 7° 

Ὁ) If we enquire into the deeper reason for that 1m- 
munity from sin and purity of the will which sanctity 
implies, we shall find that both are conditioned by 
conformity of the will to the moral, which is ultimately 
the eternal law (lex aeterna). WHence sanctity can be 
genetically defined as the ethical equation between the 
will and the divine law of morals.27. Thus conceived, 
sanctity runs exactly parallel to logical truth, except in 
that it has an additional necessary element in persever- 
ance. A merely temporary “equation,” 7. e., the occa- 
sional performance of acts conforming to the moral law, 
does not make a man holy; to rise to the level of sanc- 
tity, moral goodness must be continuous, lasting, and 
based on principle.?® 

c) In its highest sense sanctity is charity or the love 
of God (amor Dei, caritas). For whoever loves God 
truly above all things, will live in accordance with His 
law and avoid sin. Obedience to the divine law here 
below has no other end than union with God in Heaven 
in inseparable love. Hence eternal beatitude, as the 
status in which man enjoys the love of God without 
danger of ever again losing it, represents the very high- 
est degree of sanctity.”® 


26 De Divin. Nomin., ce. 12. widetur importare: primo mundi- 
27“ Adaequatio voluntatis cum tam, secundo firmitatem.” 
lege aeterna.”’ 290i dyir=the Saints. Cfr. 


28 Cir. S. Theol., 2-2ae, qu. 81, Lessius, De Perf. Divin., VIII, 1. 
art. 8: “Nomen sanctitatis duo 
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2. THE Docma.—The Church has condemned 
as heretical the teaching of Gottschalk, Scotus 


‘Eriugena, and Calvin, that God is the author 


of sin. “Sz quis dixerit, non esse in potestate 
hominis, vias suas malas facere, sed mala ita ut 
bona Deum operari, non permissione tantum, 
sed etiam proprie et per se, .. . anathema sit— 
If any one saith that it is not in man’s power 
to make his ways evil, but that the works that 
are evil God worketh as well as those that 
are good, not permissibly only, but properly, 
and of Himself, ... let him be anathema.” 39 
The essential sanctity of the Most Holy Trinity, 
1. €., the Godhead, is also implied in the dogma 
which defines the personal holiness of the Holy 
Ghost. Scientific theology develops the dogma 
of God’s sanctity in a twofold manner, consid- 
ering it first by itself, and wees in its relation 
to created sanctity. 

a) According to the pseudo-Dionysian defini- 
tion God’s sanctity is in the first place 

a) “Absolute immunity from sin, and im- 
maculate purity.” The first (negative) note 
not only implies that God does not sin (im- 
peccantia), but also that He cannot sin (im- 
peccabilitas). It is plain that there can be no 
dissonance in a Being Whose Will coincides 


80 Conc. Trident., Sess. VI, c. 6, 
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with His Essence. Therefore God’s love of 
moral goodness is synonymous with infinite 
hatred of sin (wfnitum odium peccatt). There 
are many passages in Holy Writ which prove 
this. Deut. XXXII, 4, we read: “Deus f- 
delis et absque ulla iniguitate—God is faithful 
and without any iniquity.” ** Ps. V,5: “Thou 
art not a God that willest iniquity. . 

Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity; thou 
wilt destroy all that speak a lie.” ** The “mys- 
tery of iniquity” (μυστήριον ἀνομίας), of which St. 
Paul speaks in 2 Thess. II, 7, does not consist 
in this that God wills iniquity, either as an end 
or aS a means to an end, but rather in that 
He permits it at all. But although He permits 
it, He hates sin; and the sole reason why He 
permits it is that it is objectively better to per- 
mit it than to prevent it absolutely, in order 
that the divine attributes of love, mercy, and 
justice may have their proper scope.—The 
other (positive) note of sanctity, viz.: immaculate 
purity, 15 frequently mentioned in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Thus Ps. CXLIV, 17: “Justus Dominus 
in omnibus vits sitis et sanctus in omnibus operibus 
suis—The Lord is just in all His ways, and holy 
in all His works.” Deserving of special mention 
is the famous “Trisagion,’ Is. VI, 3: “Sera- 


81 Cir. Rom. IX, 14, 
82 Cfr. Ps. XLIV, 8: “ Dilexisti iustitiam et odisti iniquitatem.” 
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phim clamabant alter ad alterum et dicebant: 
Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus exer- 
cituum—The Seraphims .. . cried one to an- 
other, and said: Holy, holy, holy, the Lord 
God of hosts.” ** In the Primitive Church the 
Trisagion was seldom sung except at solemn 
Mass; since the sixth century it concludes the 
daily Preface. On Good Friday the choir sings 
in Greek: ‘““Aywos ὃ Θεός, ἅγιος ἰσχυρός, ἅγιος ἀθάνατος, 
ἐλέησον ἡμᾶς---() holy God, holy and strong, holy 
and immortal, have mercy on us.” 

B) If sanctity in general is “the ethical equa- 
tion between the will and the moral law,” the 
sanctity of God, being essential to Him and 
deeply rooted in His divine nature, must be sub- 
stantial. For as the will of God is absolutely one 
with His Essence, from which flows the lex 
aeterna, God cannot acquire sanctity;** He 
must be holy by His very nature and in His 
proper Essence.” Nor is sanctity an ethical 
perfection superadded to the Divine Essence; *° 
it 1s absolutely identical with God’s Substance.*’ 
Therefore God ἐς Sanctity in the same way in 
which He is Absolute Reason. Holy Scripture 
adumbrates this aseitarian character of sanctity 
when it calls God “the alone holy.” Job XV, 
15: “Ecce inter sanctos eius nemo imimutabilis, 


838 Cfr. Apoc. IV, 8. 86 Sanctitas accidentalis. 
84 Sanctitas participata s. ab alio. 87 Sanctitas substantialis, 
85 Sanctitas @ se 5. per essentiam. 
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et coelt [angels] non sunt mundi in conspectu 
e1us—Behold among his saints none is un- 
changeable, and the heavens [angels] are not 
pure in his sight.” 1 Kings II, 2: “Non est 
sanctus, ut est Donunius—There is none holy 
as the Lord 15. Consequently God alone is holy 
as He “alone is good.” * 

vy) We penetrate even more deeply into the 
nature of divine sanctity when we define it as 
“the essential love that God has for His own 
goodness.” As identity of being and thought, 
of cognoscibility and cognition in God entails the 
highest form of truth-life, 2. e., the most com- 
plete comprehension of His own Essence (com- 
prehensio sui), so absolute identity of being and 
willing, His amiability and His love, involves 
the highest form of volitional life, 1. e., substan- 
tial, living, subsisting sanctity.*® Hence it is 
that the intrinsic product of God’s notional un- 
derstanding is “Hypostatic Wisdom” (1. e., the 
Son of God, or Logos) while the intrinsic 
product of His notional volition and love is 
“Hypostatic Love” (ἡ. e, the Holy Ghost). 
God’s sanctity, conceived as charity, is the main- 
spring of His volitional life, just as wisdom is 
the mainspring of His living knowledge. In the 


88 Luke XVIII, το: ‘“‘ None is Nomin., c. 4): “Est Deus amor 
good but God alone.’? Cfr. Ps. bonus bont propter bonum ΟἿ Π στὶν 
XXXVIII, 6. ὁ Θεὸς ἔρως ἀγαθὸς ἀγαθοῦ διὰ 

89 Cfr. the profound dictum of τὸ ἀγαθόν)" 
the Pseudo-Dionysius (De Divin. 
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light of these truths we understand the principle 
of moral theology, that “Charity is the fulfilment 
of the whole law,” and that love of God (caritas) 
must be considered as the “soul” and “queen” 
of all virtues, and, consequently, as absolute 
sanctity. This deeper conception of the divine 
attribute of sanctity as an affective and effec- 
tive transformation of the infinitely Loving One 
into the infinitely Lovable Good—rather than as 
a merely “ethical equation”—is of the highest 
importance in aiding us to understand the es- 
sence of sanctifying grace as well as the Third 
Person of the Most Holy Trinity.*° 


b) In its relation to those creatures which are endowed 
with intellect (angels and men) the sanctity of God, 
like His relative (ontological) goodness, is fourfold. 
In the first place, God is the inaccessible ideal and ex- 
emplar (causa exemplaris) of all created sanctity, es- 
pecially in the supernatural life of faith and glory.‘ 
Secondly, He is the fount (causa efficiens) of natural 
justice and of supernatural sanctity through “ sanctify- 
ing grace.” The Sacraments also derive their sanctify- 
ing power ex opere operato from God’s sanctity, or, 
by appropriation, from the Holy Ghost: Thirdly, di- 
vine sanctity is the causa finalis of creatural sanctity, 
inasmuch as the latter constitutes the aptest and most 
excellent medium of the glorification of God.*? Lastly, 
the divine sanctity must be called the quasi-formal cause 

40 Cfr, Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I am holy.” Cfr. I Pet. I, 15 sq. 
I, pi 734: 42 Compare Math. VI, 9: ‘ Sanc- 


41 Lev. XI, 44: “ For I am the tificetur nomen tuum — Hallowed 
Lord your God: be holy because ὃς thy name,” with 1 Thess. IV, 3: 
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(causa quasi formalis, sed non informans) of creatural 
sanctity, inasmuch as sanctifying grace inheres in the 
soul as a formal principle, as the Holy Ghost indwells 
personally in the just.* 


3. THE OBJECTIVE SANCTITY OF Gop.—The 
term sanctity is sometimes employed in a non-eth- 
ical sense, to denote the dignity, the inviolability, 
or the sacredness of a person or thing ‘augustum, 
SACTUM, ὅσιονν͵ 

a) This objective sanctity, which is closely related to 
ontological goodness (bonum quod), may be attributed 
both to persons and things. But since it grows in pro- 


portion with dignity, it is in the very nature of things 
greater in persons than in objects (objecta sacra, ὅσια). 


..,therefore the Schoolmen were wont to designate the 


angels as “hypostases cum digimtate.” Creatures en- 


dowed with intellect are persons, and therefore sui iuris, τ΄ 


inviolable, venerable, and deserving of particular honor. 
It is for this reason that slavery is so damnable. It is 
in this sense, too, that the Pope is called “‘ His Holiness ” ; 
that an asylum, or the last will of a dying man, is 
termed “sacred,” Palestine “the Holy Land,” and so 
forth. ‘These persons or objects are sacred or holy in 
so far as they are honorable, and venerable, and alto- 
gether inviolable. 

b) Manifestly God, Who is “the supreme Good” 
sans phrase, because of His infinite dignity must be 
absolutely honorable and venerable, and therefore objec- 


“Haec est autem voluntas Dei, per Spiritum sanctum, qui datus 


sanctificatio vestra — For this is the 

will of God, your sanctification.” 
43Cfr, Rom. V, 5: “ Caritas 

Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris 


est nobis—- The charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us,” 
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tively sacred or holy, both to Himself and to His crea- 
tures. In fact, He is the Absolute Majesty, any violation 
of which by blasphemy, sacrilege, or formal hatred, is 
an awful crime. As God, out of respect for Himself, 
must needs honor His own dignity and majesty (1. e¢., 
objective sanctity), so the merest self-respect also com- 
pels Him to demand that every “rational creature should 
honor and respect His absolute dignity and majesty by 
paying Him the highest possible form of worship, 
vig.: divine adoration (adoratio, latria). Under this 
aspect God’s objective sanctity may be regarded as 
the formal motive of the virtus religionis.4* The Bible 
frequently alludes to this divine attribute, as when, e. 
g., it refers to God as “the Holy One of Israel,” that 15, 
He Whom the Israelites must venerate; or in those texts 
where the name of God is spoken of as “ holy and ter- 
rible.” *® Creatures derive their objective sanctity from 
God as their exemplary and efficient cause. The dig- 
nity of civil rulers is sacred and inviolable, because 
civil authority comes from God. The Bible sometimes 
refers to prophets and kings as “gods” on account 
of the dignity they had received from the Almighty. 
We often refer to churches, vestments, pictures, relics, 
rosaries, etc., as sacred (in the objective sense of the 
term), because, and in so far as, they are consecrated 
by God and to His use.*® In the same manner among 
the Israelites the Ark of the Covenant was called 
“Sanctum Sanctorum,’ the place where Moses beheld 
the burning bush, “holy land,” and so forth. 


44 Mazzella (De Virtutibus In- 45 Cfr. Ps. CX, 9: “ Sanctum et 
fusts, n. 45, 4th ed., Rome 1894), terribile nomen eius.” 
holds a_ different view. Cfr. 8. 46 Consecrare = sacrum reddere. 


Thom., 5. Theol., 2-2ae, qu. 81, art. 
4 & 
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READINGS: — Heinrich, Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. I, ὃ 201.— 
Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, §§ 99, 104 (summarized in Wilhelm- 
Scannell’s Manual, pp. 205 sq.).—Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 
348 sqq.— Lessius, De Perfect. Div., 1, VIII1L—J. Stufler, S. J., 
Die Heiligkeit Gottes und der ewige Tod, Innsbruck 1904.— 
Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 304 sqq.— Humphrey, “ His Di- 
vine Majesty,’ pp. 98 saq. 


ARTICLE 3 


GOD’S MORAL GOODNESS, OR BENEVOLENCE 


I. DEFINITION OF MoraL GoopNEss.—As 
sanctity refers to the bom quod, so moral good- 
ness, or benevolence, is related to the bonum cuit. 
The basic note of benevolence is a gratuitous 
love ** which promotes the happiness of others 
out of sheer kindliness. It follows that benevo- 
lence can be attributed only to intelligent, per- 
sonal beings, whilst the simple Donitas alteri 5. 
relativa is predicable also of irrational things (e. 
g., the sun is good for terrestrial life). The 
contradictory of benevolence is malevolence 
(malevolentia), a disposition or inclination to in- 
jure others and to deprive them of their belong- 
ings. 

As a moral attribute, 7. e. a virtue inherent in 
the will, God’s benevolence corresponds to His 
veracity and faithfulness. Like veracity and 
faithfulness, benevolence cannot be detached from 
its ontological basis. 


47 Amor gratuitus, benevolentia. 
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2. THE DoGmMa.—The Vatican Council has de- 
fined God’s benevolence in these terms: “Hic 
solus verus Deus bontate sua... ad manifes- 
tandam perfectionem suam per bona, quae crea- 
turis wunpertitur, liberrimo consilio .. . utram- 
que de miulo condidit creaturam. . . . Universa 
vero, quae condidit, Deus providentia sua tuetur 
atque gubernat, attingens a fine usque ad finem 
fortiter et disponens omnia suaviter—This one 
only true God, of His own goodness... to 
manifest His perfection by the blessings which 
He bestows on creatures, and with absolute free- 
dom of counsel . . . created out of nothing... 
both the spiritual and corporal creature... . 
God protects and governs by His Providence all 
things which He hath made, ‘reaching from end 


to end mightily, and ordering all things sweet- 
ly.’ 3? 48 


a) In extension and essence God’s benevolence may be 
characterized as “the firm will which He has, out of| 
pure but free love to confer natural as well as super-| 
natural benefits upon His creatures, according to the| 
nature and final destiny of each.” Its root lies in His 
ontological goodness.*® Its motive is God’s gener- 
ous love for His creatures: whatever contravenes this 
love, runs counter to His Divine Nature. Hence the 


48 Conc. Vat., Sess. III, c. 1. titate, propendet ad sui communio- 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, nem, sicut vas perfecte plenum ad 
n. 1783). effusionem sui liquoris.” (De Perf, 


49“ Ex eo enim,’ says Lessius, Dizin., VIII, 1.) 
“quod res sit perfecta in sua en- 
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Bible says simply: “Deus caritas est (Ὃ Θεὸς ἀγάπη 
ἐστίν) —~ God is charity.” °° St. Ignatius of Antioch had 
a beautiful motto to this effect: “Amor meus cruct- 
fixus est ("Ἔρως ἐμὸς ἐσταύρωται) --- My Love is cruci- 
fied.” Pseudo-Dionysius, in calling God benevolent and 
generous “not deliberately and by choice, but by His 
very nature,” °* did not mean to deny the freedom with 


-" ir 


to be or not to be love. In virtue of this essential char- 
acteristic, Divine Love is creative; for, “ Amor Dei est 
wmfundens et creans bonitatem in rebus.” *? 

b) Considering the attribute of divine benevolence in 
respect of its comprehension, we must say that it com- 
prises all created beings, rational and irrational. God 
is “the All-Good One,’ His benevolence is universal. 
To begin with, all irrational creatures constantly receive 
innumerable favors at His hands. For not only does 
He give food to the young ravens,®* but He clothes the 
lilies of the field, and without His will not a sparrow 
falls from the roof.°* Therefore there exists no more 
beautiful formula for saying grace at’table than Ps. 
CXLIV, 15 sq.: “ Oculi omnium in te sperant, Domine, 
et tu das escam illorum in tempore opportuno; aperis 
tu manum tuam et wmples omne animal benedictione — 
The eyes of all hope in thee, O Lord, and thou givest 
them meat in due season. Thou openest thy hand, and 
fillest with blessing every living creature.” It is char- 
acteristic of Dante’s profundity of conception that he 


501 John IV, τό. Dogmatik, Vol. ITI, § 202, and Les- 
51 De Div. Nomin., c. 4. sius, De Perf. Divin., IX, 3. 
525. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 53 Ps, CXLVI, o. 

20, art. 2.—On the “eight quali- 54 Math. VI, 28, X, 29. 


ties” of benevolence, cfr. Scheeben, 
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closes his Paradiso with the line: “ L’amor che muove 
il sole e l'altre stelle.” ὅδ." a 

But nothing can equal God’s love for man, both as 
a species and as an individual. The free creation of 
the human race and its immediate elevation to the 
supernatural plane, was the first and fundamental proof 
of divine benevolence towards man. Cfr. Ps. VIII, 6: 
“ Minuisti eum paulo minus ab angelis, gloria et honore 
coronasti eum— Thou hast made him a little less than 
the angels, thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor.” Even after man had fallen, God's benevolence 
did not fail him. The Lord “raineth.supon the just 
and the unjust,’°* and showers blessings upon the 
idolatrous gentiles, “ benefaciens de coclo, dans pluvias 
et tempora fructifera, tmplens cibo et laetitia corda nos- 
tra — Doing good from heaven, giving rains and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 7 
The acme of His love for humankind is reached in 
the Incarnation, this mystery of love, in the light of which 
the “mysterium iniquitatis” literally pales into insignifi- 
cance. John III, 16: “ For God so loved the world, 
as to give his only begotten Son.” In His Son He 
gave us the most precious thing He had. Rom. VIII, 
32: “He that spared not even his own Son... hath 
he not also, with him, given us all things?” With 
kindly care He consults for each and every indi- 
vidual man. Cfr. 15. XLIX, 15 sq.: “Can a woman 
forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the son 
of her womb? And if she should forget, yet will not 
I forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee in my 


55 “ But yet the will roll’d onward, That moves the sun in heav’n 
like a wheel and all the stars.” 
In even motion, by the Love (Cary’s Translation.) 
impell’ 56 Math. V, 4s. 


57 Acts XIV, 16, 
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hands.” The history of Divine Providence is an elo- 
quent commentary on Wisdom XII, 1: “ Quam bonus 
et suavis est, Domine, spiritus tuus in omnibus — How 
good and sweet is thy spirit, O Lord, in all things.” Such 
boundless love should elicit a strong and ardent affection 
in return. “Let us therefore love God, because God 
hath first loved us.” 5° 


READINGS: — Heinrich, Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. 111, ὃ 202.— 
Scheeben, Dogmattk, Vol. I, § 98—*Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., 
I, IX.—St. Thomas, Contr. Gent., I, 91 (Rickaby, Of God and 
His Creatures, pp. 67 sq.).—Ipem, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 20. 


581 John IV, 19. 
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a SECTION 5 


GOD AS ABSOLUTE BEAUTY 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—The nature 
of beauty has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. The safest thing for the theologian to 
do is to adopt the Patristic, which is also the 
Scholastic, view. 


a) The “Angel of the Schools” describes the beau- 
tiful thus: “Pulchra sunt, quae visa placent — Those 
things are beautiful which please when seen.” Hence, 
clearly, esthetic pleasure or delectation is of the es- 
sence of beauty. But this definition is merely evr 
effectu, as was already observed by St. Augustine: 
“Non ideo pulchra sunt quia delectant, sed ideo de- 
lectant, quia pulchra sunt — Things are not beautiful be- 
cause they please, but they please because they are 
beautiful.”? To determine the essence of beauty we 
must therefore seek out the cause of esthetic pleasure. 
This cause, according to St. Augustine, is unity amid 
variety ὃ - Unitas in multiplicitate,’ but so that unity 
is the determining element: “Omnis pulchritudints 
forma unitas.” *— Now, if unity is to give pure pleasure 
to the mind of him who contemplates it, the beautiful ob- 
ject must needs be visible and evident. A hidden or im- 


1S. Theol., 1a, qu. 5, art. 4, ad 1. 3° Unitas in multiplicitate.’’ 
2De Vera Relig., c. 32, n. 59. 4S. August., Ep. 18 ad Coelestin. 
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perceptible unity, could not be productive of esthetic 
pleasure. St. Thomas® resolves the Augustinian con- 
cept of beauty into the following three essential ele- 
ments: completeness of the whole (perfectio rei), har- 
monious relation of its parts (proportio debita partium), 
and, shed over all, a certain definiteness, clearness, lustre 
or splendor (claritas). Claritas renders ἃ beautiful 
object visible to the mind; the proportio debita partium 
is the basis of “unity in variety”; and the perfectio 
vei is the necessary foundation of both, because that 
which is imperfect lacks both proportion and clearness.® 

b) From what we have said it follows that beauty 
is essentially related to the intellect and will, and 
also to truth and goodness. Truth and goodness are 
linked together by the notion of ens, with which they 
are both convertible; but they are still more closely 
bound up with the concept of beauty, because Beauty as it 
were draws with one hand from the well of truth, and 
with the other from the fountain of goodness. It holds 
the middle between truth and goodness. St. Augustine 
calls it “splendor veri—the brightness of reality,” 7 
while St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that between beauty 
and goodness there is only a logical distinction.® A 
beautiful object must above all else be good (4. e., per- 
fect) in order to be able to elicit from the beholder 
pure love of complacency (amor complacentiae). But 


5S. Theol., 1a, qu. 39, art. 8. 

6Cfr. John Rickaby, S. J., Gen- 
eral Metaphysics (Stonyhurst Se- 
ries), pp. 147 sqq. 

7 Cfr. Ch. Coppens, S. J., Eng- 
lish Rhetoric, pp. 98 sq., 3rd ed., 
New York 1887, 

8Cfr. S. Theol., 1-2ae, qu. 17, 
art. 1, ad 3: “ Pulchrum est idem 
bono, sola ratione differens. Quum 
enim bonum sit, quod omnia appe- 


tunt, de ratione boni est, quod in 
eo quietetur appetitus. Sed ad ra- 
tionem pulchri pertinet, quod in 
eins aspectu seu cognitione quietetur 
appetitus.... Et sic patet, quod 
pulchrum addtt supra bonum quen- 
dam ordinem ad vim cognoscitivam, 
ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitut, pul- 
chrum autem id cuius ipsa appre- 
hensio placet.” 
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it must also be clear and evident, because if it lacked 
evidence, the mind could not easily perceive the con- 
formity and grouping of the various parts around the 
central point of unity. Whence follows the important 
deduction, that the intellect, and the intellect alone, 
perceives beauty; while the will, and the will alone, is 
the seat of esthetic pleasure. Beauty, therefore, is a 
supra-sensual quality; and this holds true not only with 
regard to spiritual beings, such as God, the angels, and 
the soul, but also in respect of material objects, such as 
painting, sculpture, music, etc. The irrational brute may 
perceive a beautiful object, but it can not perceive its 
(intelligible) beauty. We may therefore define beauty 
with Kleutgen® as “ret bonitas, quatennus hace mente 
cognita delectat — The goodness of an object, in so far 
as this, perceived by the mind, affords pleasure.” 

c) As beauty and goodness materially coincide, the 
former must be a transcendental attribute of being like 
the latter.1° In matter of fact the elements of beauty, 
1. €., perfection, harmonious proportion, and clearness, or 
splendor, are proper to all objects in the same manner 
in which being is proper to them.” 


2. DocmMaTic APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCI- 
PLES.—Though the Church has never defined it 
as of faith, yet Sacred Scripture and Tradition 
make it quite certain that beauty is an attribute of 


9 De Ipso Deo, p. 418. 

10 Cfr. Pseudo-Dionysius, De Div. 
Nomin., c. 4: “ Eorum quae sunt, 
nulium est quin pulchri et bont par- 
ticeps stt—No thing exists but 
what partakes of beauty and good- 
ness.” 

11 On the subdivisions of beauty, 
sublimity, elegance, charm, etc., see 


Jungmann, S. 7., Asthetik, 3rd _ed., 
Vol. I, Freiburg 1886; G. Giet- 
mann, S. J., Allgemeine Asthetik, 
Freiburg 1899; John Rickaby, S. J., 
General Metaphysics, pp. 147 544ᾳ.; 
Chas. Coppens, ὃ. J., English Rhet 
oric, 3rd ed., pp. 98 sqq., Νὰ ἃ 
York 1887, 
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God. Perhaps no divine attribute has been so 
generally neglected by theologians as this, owing 
probably to the circumstance that in the unsettled 
state of the science of zsthetics it was not easy to 
determine whether beauty must be classed as a 
“pure” or as a “mixed” perfection of the Divine 
Essence. We claim that it 1s a pure perfection; 
that the notion of pulchrum is formally predica- 
ble of God; that beauty in its formal sense is 
proper to God; that He is primordial beauty, all- 
beauty, and beautiful in a higher sense than any 
creature, and that, precisely for this reason, He 
is the exemplar and the cause of all created 
beauty. 


a) Reason tells us that God must be beautiful; for if 
He contains within His Essence the elements of beauty 
(perfection, harmonious proportion, and splendor), the 
attribute which necessarily results from these elements 
must also be His. Now, God is infinite perfection; His 
infinitely numerous good qualities (not parts) coalesce 
in His Divine Essence into a most intensive unity; and, 
finally, He is all light, and pure clarity, and conse- 
quently, He must be beautiful. The Book of Wisdom 
concludes from the beauty manifest in the physical 
universe that the Creator is transcendently beautiful. 
Wisdom XIII, 3 sq.: “ Quorum [i. δ., ignis, coelt, solis, 
etc.| st specie [pulchritudine] delectati deos putaverunt, 
sctant quanto his dominator eorum speciosior [pulchrior] 
est; spectet enim generator (6 τοῦ κάλλους γενεσιάρχης) 
Eec omnia constituit — With whose beauty [viz., that 
of fire, the sun, etc.], if they, being delighted, took them 
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to be gods: let them know how much the Lord of 
them is more beautiful than they: for the first author 
of beauty made all those things.” Scripture frequently 
compares the beauty of God to a garment wrapped about 
the Divine Essence. Cfr. Prov. XXXI, 25: “ Forti- 
tudo et decor indumentum eius— Strength and beauty 
are her clothing.” Ps. (ΠῚ, 1 sq.: “ Decorem induisti, 
anuctus lumine sicut vestimento — Thou ... art clothed 
with light as with a garment.” Ecclesiasticus compares 
“Eternal Wisdom” to the splendor of exquisite flowers, 
and calls it “mother of beautiful love.” In the Can- 
ticle of Canticles Divine Beauty appears in the guise of 
a charming bride-groom.’* With the exception of St. 
Augustine, who has written on the subject with his usual 
profundity, the Fathers seldom descant on this divine at- 
tribute. 

b) God is not only beautiful, He is the very essence 
of beauty (pulchritudo a se), just as He is essential 
truth and goodness. And in the same manner that He 
is true in virtue of being Himself the Truth, He is 
beautiful in virtue of being Himself Beauty, because 
beauty is His own Essence. This proposition is demon- 
strable as a theological conclusion fromthe three ele- 
ments of beauty: perfectio, proportio partium, claritas. 
God is infinite perfection itself.1* He is the subsisting 
monas, comprising within Himself all being,* and He 
is light and splendor.*® Consequently, He is substantial, 
subsisting, asettarian Beauty. This becomes still clearer 
if we apply to Him St. Augustine’s definition of beauty, 
σφι: “Unity in variety.” There can be no greater 
variety than that implied in God’s infinite perfections ; 


12 Οἷς, Cant. Cantic., I, 15: 13 Supra, pp. 180 sqq. 
“Ecce tu pulcher es, dilecte mi, et 14 Supra, pp. 196 sqq. 
decorus — Behold thou art fair, my 15 Supra, pp. 228 844. 


beloved, and comely.” 
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nor a more intensive unity than the identity of the 
Divine Essence with its attributes. Consequently the 
notion of beauty is realized in God absolutely; and all 
the more perfectly as the element of multiplicity is 
not confined to the virtually distinct properties of the 
Divine Essence, but applies in an even higher degree 
to the real distinction of the Divine Persons. Abso- 
lute unity in real trinity must culminate in absolute 
beauty.*® 

Because God is Primordial Beauty, therefore He is 
All-Beauty, and excels every species of created beauty, 
as Nazianzen intimates when he says: “ Who is all 
beauty and far beyond all beauty.” +* We will not re- 
hearse the utterances of Pseudo-Dionysius, who has 
written so sublimely on the beauty of God, because we 
know now that this supposed “disciple of the Apos- 
tles,” whom the Schoolmen held in such high esteem, 
was not the real Areopagite, but a Christian pupil of 
the Neo-Platonist philosopher Proclus (+ 485). The 
sooner theologians cease quoting Pseudo-Dionysius as 
an authority, the better. He can at most serve as a 
witness to Tradition such as it existed in the latter part 
of the fifth and in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury.” 

c) How is Divine Beauty related to created beauty? 
Divine Beauty is the ideal and source of all created 
beauty, both in the spiritual and the material order. 

16 Why beauty is especially ap- sius Areopagita in seinen Beziehun- 
propriated to the Logos, is ex- gen sum Neuplatonismus und My- 
plained by St. Thomas, S. Theol.,  sterienwesen, Mainz 1900. Also the 
18, qu. 30, art. 8. article “ Dionysius, the Pseudo-Are- 

17 Or. Theol., 2. Cfr. Ip—em, De  opagite,”” in the Catholic Encyclo- 
Virgintt., cap. 11: “Νὸ one is so pedia, Vol. V, pp. 13 saq. and 
obtuse as to be unable to see that Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 
God alone is beauty κατ᾽ efoxyv, 535 sqq. Freiburg and St. Louis 


in the original and exclusive sense.” 1908. 
18 Cfr. H. Koch, Pseudo-Diony- 
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With reference to Wisdom XIII, 3 sqq., St. Hilary 
teaches: “De magnitudine enim operum et pulchritu- 
dine creaturarum consequenter generationum conditor 
conspicitur. Magnorum Creator in maximis est, et pul- 
cherrimorum conditor in pulcherrimis.” Augustine con- 
fesses: “Nulla extra te pulchra essent, nist essent abs 
te — No beautiful objects would exist outside of Thee, 
had they not received being from Thee,” Ὁ and deplores 
his own defection from the Source of Beauty thus: 
“ Sero te antavi, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova. 
._.. Et ecce intus eras, et ego foris, et τοὶ te quaere- 
bam et in ista formosa, quae fecisti, deformis irrue- 
banut— Too late have I loved Thee, O Beauty so an- 
cient, O Beauty so new, too late have 1 loved Thee! 
And behold Thou wast within, and I was abroad, and 
there I sought Thee, and deformed as I was, ran after 
those beauties which Thou hast made.” ?° Unfortunately ; 
for himself, the great Bishop of Hippo had not fol- 
lowed the advice of St. Isidore of Seville,2* who urged 
that fallen man should use the beauties of creation 
as a ladder whereby to ascend to Primordial Beauty. , 
God’s beauty is most splendidly reflected, not by the - 
mineral, or the vegetable, or the animal kingdom, nor 
yet by the fine arts, but by the immortal soul of man, 
which presents a likeness and an image of Divine Beauty. _ 
Origen says: “The human soul 15 most beautiful; in 
fact, it possesses a beauty that is truly marvelous; for 
the Artist Who created it said: Let Us make man 
according to Our image and likeness. What can be 
more beautiful than such beauty and similitude?”” 
Let it be added, however, that the soul is capable of 

19 Confess., IV. το. 22 Hom. in Ezech, 7. (See 5. 


20 Confess., X, 27. Thom., 5. Theol., 1a, qu. 3, art. 1 
21 De Summo Bono, I, 4. sqq.) 
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various degrees of beauty according as it is consid- 
ered as the natural or the supernatural image of its 
Creator. The infusion of sanctifying grace, the forma- 
tion in the soul of the image of Christ, the immersion 
of the spirit into the beatific light of the Divine Sub- 
stance — produce in man a degree of beauty which 
no tongue can utter and no pen is able to describe. 


' Therefore ascetic writers justly claim that the attain- 


ment of moral perfection is the noblest of all arts, and 
that no masterpiece of art can be compared to a holy 
soul. The most beautiful product of Divine Art is the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in whose person 
innumerable privileges and perfections are harmoniously 
blended. Jesus Christ Himself (as λόγος ἔνσαρκος = the 


Word made Flesh) would have to be called the apex ὁ δὴν 


of creatural beauty, and therefore the most faithful 
image of Divine Beauty, were it not for the fact that 
we must admire in Him rather the Hypostatic Union 
of created with Uncreated Beauty. For in His Divine 
Nature Christ is Substantial Beauty, while created beauty 
shines forth in His human nature only.** 


Closely related to beauty is the divine attribute 
of sublimity (sublimitas, μεγαλοπρέπεια), which is 
rooted in God’s infinity, incomprehensibility, 
and omnipotence. Several of the Psalms de- 
scribe this attribute in language of imposing 


23 Cir. Scheeben, Die Herrlich- Cfr. Clem. Alex., Strom., II, 5: 
keiten der géttlichen Gnade, 6th “ Redemptor noster... est vere 


ed. Freiburg 1897. 

24 (ἔς, Ps, XLIV, 3: “‘ Speciosus 
forma prae filiis hominum, diffusa 
est gratia tn labtis tuis — Thou art 
beautiful above the sons of men: 
grace is poured abroad in thy lips,” 


pulchritudo, nam erat lux vera— 
Our Saviour... is the true Beau- 
ty, because He was the true Light.” 
On the whole subject, cfr. J. Sou- 
ben, Les Mantfestations du Bean 
dans la Nature, Paris 1go1. 
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grandeur, and the famous “Prayer of Habacuc” 
has rightly been reckoned among the most pre- 
cious gems of the world’s literature.”° 


READINGS: — Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, § 85 (Wilhelm- 
Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 206 sqq.).—*Kleutgen, De Ipso 
Deo, pp. 417 sqq.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 30.— Nierem- 
berg, Della Bellezza di Dio.—Petavius, De Deo, VI, 8.--- 
Thomassin, De Deo, III, 19 sqq— *Stentrup, De Deo Uno, cap. 
VII, Oeniponte 1895.—H. Krug, De Pulchritudine Divina, Fri- 
burgi 1902.— Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” pp. 113 sqq., Lon- 
don 1897. 


25 Habacuc, Ch. III. 


CHAPTER Il 


GOD’S CATEGORICAL ATTRIBUTES OF BEING 


The so-called categories (κατηγορίαι, praedica- 
menta) differ from the transcendental attributes 
of being in that they are not univocally predicable 
of all being, but of certain determined classes of 
being only. By reducing all concrete beings to 
their highest genera, Aristotle arrived at the ten 
so-called categories: substance (οὐσία) and the 
nine accidents (συμβεβηκότα) : quality (ποιόν), quan- 
tity (ποσόν), relation (πρός 7), place (πού), time 
(ποτέ), position or attitude (situs, κεῖσθαι), habitus 
or external belongings (ἔχειν == potency and fac- 
ulties), action (ποιεῖν), and passion (πάσχειν, pati).* 
In entering upon the discussion of the remain- 
ing attributes of God, we base the theological 
teaching concerning them upon these summa 
genera essendi, 1. e., “the two all-embracing 
classes (substance and accident), to one or other 
of which all terrestrial things capable of being 
conceived in thought belong.” We do not, of 
course, mean to apply the predicaments to God 
in their strict sense—God is beyond and above 


Pte a - = 


1Cfr. Clarke, Logic, pp. 187 sqq., and the article “ Category ” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia III, 433 sqq. 
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all categories of being—but we employ them 
merely as points of departure and development. 
“Relation” (πρός ™) 15 omitted here, because 
it plays its part chiefly in the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, with which we are not specially 
concerned in this volume.* “Quality” and “habi- 
tus” we have already done with. Hence there 
remain to be considered only two groups of 
categories: (1) “Substance” and “action,” 
which by the method of affirmative differentia- 
tion give us the two positive attributes of 
absolute substantiality and ommipotence; (2) 
“Quantity,” “passion,” “time,” and “space,” (πού 
and κεῖσθαι), which by the method of negative 
differentiation give us the four negative attri- 
butes of incorporcity, unchangeableness, eternity, 
and omnipresence. Hence we shall divide this 
chapter into six sections. 


2 Pohle’s treatise on the Divine lish as a separate volume in the 
Trinity will, D. v., appear in Eng- near future. 


SECTION x 


GOD'S ABSOLUTE SUBSTANTIALITY 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—An accident 
by its very nature inheres in some other being as 
its subject (esse im alio); while substance, on 
the other hand, essentially connotes inseity (esse 
in 56); 1. 6., it essentially excludes the notion 
of a subject in which to inhere. “Substance is 
being, inasmuch as this being is by itself (per 
sé);* accident is that whose being is to be in 
something else.” ? 


Inseity must not be confounded with aseity, and a 
sharp distinction must be drawn between ens a se and 
ens im 56. It was because he confused these two no- 
tions, after the example of Descartes, that Spinoza fell 
into the error of teaching that there is but “one sub- 
stance’ with two attributes, viz., spirituality and exten- 
sion.® While it is quite true that the ens in se, like 
the ens a se, is “an independent being,” they differ 


1 The Schoolmen, in order to accident, which exists ἐπ alio, or 


leave per se applicable to both un- 
created and created substance, have 
chosen a se to signify the special 
character of the former. A_ sub- 
stance is that which exists per se, 
or which has its own proper be- 
ing (“id cut ratione sui convenit 
essé€, cut competit esse non in 
alio”’); and thus it is opposed to 


which at least naturally, whatever 
may happen preternaturally, has its 
being only by inherence in a sub- 
ject. Cfr. Rickaby, General Meta- 
physics, Ὁ. 253. 

2S. Thom., De Potentia, a. 7. 

3 Spinoza, Ethic., Ὁ. I, def. 3. 
Cfr. Descartes, De Princip., I, 5. 
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essentially. For, while the ens a se is independent not 
only of any subject in which to inhere, but likewise of 
all extrinsic factors, the ens in se (1. e., substance) 
has the first-mentioned kind of independence, but not 
the latter, except when it possesses at the same time 
aseity. Hence the ens in se, like the ens in alio (1. e., 
accident), may well be dependent upon an external 
cause; that is to say, there is nothing in its essence 
which would prevent it from being an ens ab alio, or 
a contingent being. 

The foregoing explanation makes it clear that the 
quiddity of “substance” does not lie primarily in its 
function of being the subject (ὑποκείμενον) of accidents. 
On the contrary, substance is substance because it is 
formally esse 1m se, no matter whether there are ac- 
cidents or not (though, of course, de facto, no created 
substance can exist without accidents). If we thus 
eliminate its accessory function of furnishing a subject 
for accidents, “ substance’ immediately becomes a sim- 
ple perfection predicable of God; while “accident,” by 
its very nature, can connote only a mixed perfection, 
inasmuch as, in the words of St. Anselm, it is manifestly 
“better not to be an accident than to be an accident.” * 


2. THE Docma.—It is an article of faith 
that God is a substance: “Una essentia, sub- - 
stantia seu natura simplex ommnino—One es- 
sence, an absolutely simple substance or nature.” ὅ 
“Una singularis . . . substantia—One sole... 


substance.” ° 


4Cfr. John Rickaby, 5. J., Gen- K. Ludewig, Die Substanztheorie 
eral Metaphysics, pp. 245 sqq.3 bet Cartesius, Fulda 1893. 
K. Gutberlet, Allg. Metaphysik, 3rd 5 Conc. Lateran. IV, cap. “ Firmi- 
ed., Chapter III, § 1, Minster 1897; ~— ter.” 
6 Conc. Vatican., Sess. 111, cap. 1. 
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a) The Scriptural proof for this dogma 18 
based on God’s aseity, from which His substan- 
tiality must of necessity follow, because the ens a 
56 must necessarily also be ens im se; for, if the 
ens a se (2) were a mere accident, it would 
be intrinsically dependent upon some other being 
as its subject, and consequently would not be ens 
a se. In virtue of its self-existence, therefore, 
the Divine Substance necessarily is substantia a 
se, and admits of noaccidents. It is consequently 
pure inseity without depending upon accidents 
for any, even the slightest perfection. In this 
sense St. Augustine teaches: “Alia quae di- 
cuntur essentiae sive substantiae, capiunt acci- 
dentia, quibus in eis fiat vel magna vel quanta- 
cunque mutatio; Deo autem aliquid huinsmodt 
accidere non potest, ideo sola est incommunica- 
bilis substantia—But other things that are called 
essences or substances admit of accidents, where- 
by a change, whether great or small, is produced 
in them. But there can be no accident of this 
kind in respect of God; and therefore He is the 
only unchangeable substance or essence.”’’ This 
is also the teaching of the Schoolmen. 


b) Inasmuch, however, as God, being their exemplary 
and efficient cause, comprises within Himself virtually 
or eminently all finite substances, we might also desig- 
nate Him as the universal substance (substantia univer- 


% De Trinit.; Δ, 2, 2. 


ee τοῦ. 5.35- ποφί - πῶς 
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salis), were it not for the danger of a pantheistic mis- 
interpretation of this term. To preclude any such mis- 
understanding, theology has recourse to a twofold method. 
On the one hand it proclaims God as ἀνούσιος (not-sub- 
stance), while on the other it refers to Him as ὑπερούσιος 
(super-substance). God as ens a se is a substance ina 
different and higher sense than any creature. Hence 
οὐσία aS a predicament cannot be applied to Him univo- 
cally, but only analogically, and we may truly say 
that He is not a substance in the sense in which the 
term is applied to creatures. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the concept of substance may be attributed to Him 
in a far deeper and truer meaning than to any creature, 
because He is ὁ ὦν, while they are μὴ ὄν; and from 
this point of view it is correct to call Him the Super- 
Substance, in the sense that He is indeed a true sub- 
stance, but one which utterly transcends all categories. 
This is the express teaching of the Fathers and also 
of Boéthius.® 


c) From the foregoing exposition flows an 
important corollary; namely, that the concepts 
of “super-substance”’ and “non-substance” pre- 
clude the possibility of any commingling or com- 
position of God’s Essence with the essence of 
the created universe. The Church, therefore, 
dealt Pantheism a fatal blow when it defined, 
through the Council of Chalcedon, that “Christ 
is in both natures, the divine and the human, 


8Cfr. De Trinit., ec 4: “ Sub- Thomas in hs Summa Contra Gen- 
Stantia in tllo non est vere sub- tiles, I, 25 (summarized by Rickaby, 
stantia, sed ultra  substantiam.’’ Of God and His Creatures, pp. 19 
The teaching of the Schoolmen is sq.). 
most effectively set forth by St. 
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ἀσυγχύτως͵ ἀτρέπτως (inconfuse, imm«utabiliter),” ὃ 
and through the Vatican Council: [Deus] “prae- 
dicandus est re et essentia a mundo distinctus 
.. . Θὲ super omnia, quae praeter ipsum sunt et 
concipi possunt, meffabiliter excelsus —|God] 15 
to be declared as really and essentially distinct 
from the world. . . and ineffably exalted above 
all things which exist, or are conceivable, except 
Himself.” *° In the light of these definitions it 
is inconceivable that God should become part of 
some other substance, as the Pantheists allege, 
or that He should assume the role of “world- 
soul.” *? 

Enchiri- 


9 Denzinger-Bannwarth, ben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, §76; Hein- 


dion, τι. 148. 

10 Ibid., n. 1782. 

11 It belongs to Christology to 
show that the “ Hypostatic Union ”’ 
does not neutralize this dogma, but 
rather postulates it. For a more 
detailed explanation, consult Schee- 


rich, Dogm. Theol., Vol. III, §173; 
Schwetz, Theol. Dogmai., Vol. 1, 
815. They all treat this attribute 
in connection with divine unity. 
On the teaching of St. Thomas, cfr. 
L. Janssens, De Deo Uno, τ. I, pp. 
214 sqq. Friburgi 1900, 


SECTION 2 


GOD’S ABSOLUTE CAUSALITY, OR OMNIPOTENCE 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—a) Power. 
or potency (potentia activa, δύναμις) in its active 
sense signifies ‘the ability to make something”’ 
(facere, ποιεῖν), Its contradictory is powerless- 
ness or impotency (11potentia). Ommnipotence 
or almightiness, therefore, denotes God’s ability 
to make all things." But this is merely a nomi- 
nal definition and does not reach the proper es- 
sence of Almightiness, because the term “all” is 
indefinite. Nor can this defect be cured by say- 
ing, as do several of the Fathers and not a few 
theologians, that “God can do whatever He 
wills”; because this proposition is liable to mis- 
interpretation—namely, that God’s omnipotence 
does not extend beyond His actual will, while 
in reality the Divine almightiness embraces also 
such things as are de facto not willed by God, 
though He could will them if He would.* While 
God’s omnipotence thus has a much wider ex- 


1Cfr. 5, Augustin., De Trinit. vult, nihil autem vult, quod non 
IV, 7: “ Omntpotens est, qui om- potest—God can do many things 
nia potest.” which He does not actually will; 

2Cfr. S. Augustin., Enchir., c. but He wills nothing that it is not 
95: “Multa potest Deus δὲ non in His power to do.” 
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tension than His actual will, inasmuch as He 
can do whatever He can will, it is limited, on 
the other hand, by an insuperable barrier, in that 
God can neither will nor do that which 1s in- 
trinsically impossible. When the Calvinist Vor- 
stius undertook to include the impossible within 
the concept of divine omnipotence, he failed to 
see that to exclude the impossible does not limit 
but rather perfects God’s almightiness, as Hugh 
of St. Victor explains: “Deus omma potest 
quae posse potentia est, et ideo vere omnipotens 
est, quia wmpotens esse non potest.” ὃ 


b) Theologians specify five classes of things which 
God cannot do because they are impossible. We have 
in the first place to exclude from the concept “ all 
things” such contradictions as are involved ina square 
circle, a created ens a se, a dual God, and the like. 
All such notions embody mutually exclusive notes, and 
therefore can denote no other object than “ pure noth- 
ing,’ and it is therefore plain that by their very na- 
ture they cannot be included in the concept of almighti- 
ness. This concept, consequently, includes only what 
is intrinsically possible. In the second place there is 
the impossibility_of making past things undone, e. g., 
to delete the events recorded by history, or to “turn 
back the wheel of time.” “ Audenter loquar,’ says St. 
Jerome,* “cum omnia possit Deus, suscitare virginem 
post ruinam non potest —I make bold to affirm that, 
though God is omnipotent, He cannot restore virginity 
once it has been destroyed.” For, as Kleutgen poign- 


8 De Sacram., I, 2, 22. , 4. Ἐρῤ. 22 ad Eustoch. 
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antly argues, “Facta infecta facere perinde est atque 
facere, ut eadem sint et non sint, quod repugnat — To 
make a fact undone would be tantamount to making a 
thing to be and not to be, which is a contradiction.” ® 
Nor, in the third = can God commit sin, because 
to sin implies not “ facere” ὦ but “deficere,” that is, 
a lack of perfection in action, which would annul His 
omnipotence.® Generally speaking, God can do nothing 
which would contradict His Essence or His attributes; 
é. g., to change His substance, to die, or to move from 
place to place; for by any such action He would destroy 
Himself, and therefore also His omnipotence.? Because 
of His unchangeableness God d cannot revoke what_He 


has once freely decreed,— such decisions, for instance, 


as to create a visible world, to redeem the human 
race, to permit Christ to die on the cross, etc.— though 
it is possible, of course, that some other Economy 
different from the present might be governed by en- 
tirely different divine decrees. The latter, therefore, in 
the language of the Schoolmen, are possible only po- 
tentid absolutd, not potentia ordinarid s, ordinata.’ 8 


c) Omnipotence may consequently be defined 
as God’s power to do whatever He can will, in 
as far as it is not repugnant to His Essence. 
The moot question whether omnipotence as an 


5 De Ipso Deo, p. 384. 

6 Cfr. S. Theol., τᾷ, qu. 25, art. 
4: “ Peccare est posse deficere in 
agendo, quod repugnat omnipoten- 
ttae.”* 

7Cfr. S. Augustin., Serm. de 
Symbol. ad Catech., I: “ Deus om- 
nipotens, ef cum sit omnipotens, 
mort non potest, falli non potest, 
mentirs non potest, et quod ait 
Apostolus, seipsum negare non po- 


test. Et ideo omnipotens est, quia 
ἰδία non potest——God is omnipo- 
tent, and because He is omnipo- 
tent, He cannot die, or err, or lie, 
and, in the -words of the Apostle 
(2 Tim. II, 13), He ‘cannot deny 
Himself.’ And He is omnipotent 
precisely for the reason that He 
cannot do these things.” 

8 (ἔτ. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 25, art. 
5, ad 1. 
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attribute is distinct from the intellect and the 
will of God,°® or whether it coincides with the 
will (ἡ. e., the practical knowledge of God), 
is of no dogmatic importance. We _ follow 
Scheeben in conceiving omnipotence as an at- 


= — a eT 


tribute of being, not of divine ‘life; for it is per 
56 a quiescent attribute. 
2. THE DoGMa or Gop’s OMNIPOTENCE.— 


That God is almighty is a dogma affirmed by all 


wet the creeds. “Credo in Dewm Patrem omntpoten- 
ww!" tem—lI believe in God, the Father almighty,” says 


the Apostles’ Creed. The Fourth Council of 
the Lateran defines: “Deus . . . ommnipotens 
—God...is almighty.” *° Abélard’s prop- 
osition: “Quod ea solummodo possit Deus 
facere vel dimittere, vel eo tantum modo vel eo 
tempore, quo facit et non alio,’ was condemned 
as heretical by Innocent II, A. D. 1141."? 

a) Omnipotence may be called a standing at- 
tribute of God; for the Bible employs the epithet 
“omnipotens” more than seventy times. The 
divine might is also the fundamental significa- 
tion of such names as "δ, and especially “IX 
The way in which Holy Scripture paraphrases 
this attribute shows how we are to conceive it. 
Job XLII, 2: “Scio, quia omnia potes—I 
know that thou canst do all things.” Mark 


9Cfr. S. Thom, 1. c.: “ Intel- 10 Conc. Lateran. IV, c. 1. 
ligentia dirigtt, voluntas imperat, po- 11 Denzinger-Bannwarth, Enchirs- 
tentia exequitur.” dion, n. 374. 
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XXXVI, 14: “Father, to thee all things are 
possible.” Luke I, 37: “No word shall be im- 
possible with God.” Matth. XIX, 26: “With 
men this is impossible: but with God all things 
are possible.” Christ Himself tells us that the 
divine power is not limited to the things that 
actually exist. “God 1s able of these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham.” ** Again, 
“Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father, 
and he will give me presently more than twelve 
legions of angels?” ** 


According to the Scriptures God’s omnipotence 15 
self-existing power (potentia a se) which exceeds every 
Other power. 1 Tim. VI, 15 sq.: “Solus potens 
... gut solus habet immortalitatem.”’ That is to say: 
as God “alone” has immortality, because He alone is 
self-existing, 7. ¢., has His existence a sc; so, too, He 
alone is almighty, because His might is not derived from 
any other being, but ὦ se. His power exceeds all 
other power because of the sublime manner in which 
it sets itself in motion and operates by a mere com- 
mand of the Divine Will. God wills, and the thing 


is; He calls, and things are there.“*, A power which, ) 


by merely commanding, is able to summon into exist- 
ence beings both natural and supernatural, must be an 
infinite power. Therefore miracles, being the faithful 
exponents of an infinite potency, are called in Holy 
Scripture “virtutes” or “magnalia Dei.” 15 
12 Matth. IIT, 9. et creata sunt — He spoke, and they 
18 Matth. XXVI, 53. were made: he commanded, and 


14Cfr. Ps. CXLVIII, 5: “Jpse they were created.” 
dixit et facta sunt, ipse mandavit 15 Δύναμεις - Hebrew pjq353- 


~ 
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b) The Tradition concerning this divine at- 
tribute dates back, as the “Apostles’ Creed” 
bears witness, to the Primitive Church. Origen 
testifies to its Apostolic character when he writes: 
“We confess that God is incorporeal and al- 
mighty and invisible.” ** St. Augustine proves 
that the belief in God’s omnipotence was uni- 
versal in his ἄδγ. St. Chrysostom character- 
izes this attribute as infinite power, exceeding 
every other power, when he says: “As a painter 
who has painted a picture is able to make an 


unlimited number of copies thereof, so it would 


have been easy for God to create innumerable 
worlds.” ** It is for this reason that omnipo- 
tence ranks among the incommunicable_attri- 
butes of God, in which, even by favor of divine 


grace, no creature can share.” 


3. OMNIPOTENCE AS UNiIvERSAL Dominion.— Do- 
minion, being “ power over persons and things,” 2° is not 
identical with potency or might in the sense of “ ability 
to do something.”’ Similarly, God’s universal dominion 


_ must be distinguished from His omnipotence, as an 


effect from its cause. God’s universal dominion over 
His whole creation is based primarily upon His om- 
nipotence as the Creator of all things. The Latin 


16 Hom, in Gen., 3. 

17 Non dico, da mihi Chris- 
tianum, da mthi Judaeum, sed da 
mihi idolorum cultorem, qui non 
dicat Deum esse omnipotentem — 
Show me, I do not say a Christian 
or a Jew, but show me a pagan 


worshipper of idols who will not 
admit that God is omnipotent.” 
Serm. de Temp.,’ 240, c. 2. 

18 in 1 Cor., Hom. 17. 

19 Cfr. 5. Thom., Contr. Gent., 
ΤῚ, 24, 


20 Potentia = potestas, κράτος, 


=F —— τ... τσ 


"παν υυνυῦὐύυυυυυν υὐὐδπδπὴὴν ἘΝ Ἕἑβαδβ ἶΈῥὄβ δος eee 
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term “omnipotens” ** emphasizes His creative power, 
while the Greek term “ zavroxpdtwp”’ chiefly brings out 
His universal dominion.?? To this distinction between 
the two notions corresponds a contradistinction be- 
tween omnipotence and impotence (impotentia) on the 
one hand, and the two different species of dominion, 
viz.: subjection (subiectio) and passive ownership 
(proprietas) on the other. God’s universal dominion 
comprises the two parallel elements of jurisdiction 
(dominium iurisdictionis) and divine proprietorship 
(dominium proprietatis). Both are important enough 
to warrant us to devote a page or two to their dis- 
cussion, 

a) Jurisdiction comprises five functions: (1) to 
command; (2) to prohibit; (3) to permit; (4) to 
punish, and (5) to reward. God is entitled to ex- 
ercise all of these functions to their fullest extent by 
the very fact that He is the “Lord” (Dominus, ὁ 
κύριος, IN) and the “King of kings and Lord of 
lords” (Rex regum et Dominus dominantiun). The 
Bible draws a well-defined distinction between absolute 
sovereignty and omnipotence proper. Ecclus. I, 8: 
“Unus est altissimus, creator omnipotens et rex potens 
et metuendus nimis, sedens super thronum allius et 
dominans Deus — There is one most high Creator Al- 
mighty, and a powerful king, and greatly to be feared, 
who sitteth upon his throne, and is the God of dominion.” 
The extent of His sovereignty “15. brought out in the 
famous prayer of Esther:?* “ Domine Rex ommipotens, 
in ditione enim tua cuncta sunt posita et non est, qui 
possit tuae resistere voluntati—O Lord, Lord, al- 

21 Cfr, Wisd. XVIII, 15: “παν- πάντων κρατῶν ---ε is the al- 
τοδύναμος᾽" mighty sovereign of all sovereigns.” 


22Cfr. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 28 Esth. XIII, g. 
Catech., 8: “ παντοκράτωρ ἐστὶν ὁ 
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mighty king, for all things are in thy power, and there 
is none that can resist thy will;” and still more 
pointedly in the Apocalypse of St. John: “ Omnem 
creaturam, quae in coelo est et super terram et sub terra 
et quae sunt in mari, omnes audivi dicentes: Sedentt 
in throno et Agno [scil. Christo] benedictio et honor 
ct gloria et potestas (κράτος) 1 saecula saeculorum — 
And every creature, which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them: I heard all saying: To him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the - Lamb, benediction, 
and honor, and glory, and power, for ever and ever.” *4 
God’s sovereign dominion is unlimited both with re- 
gard to place and time. Ps. CXLIV, 13: “ Regnum 
tuum regnum omnium saeculorum— Thy kingdom is a 
kingdom of all ages.” St. Paul ?° refers to God as the 
“King of ages.” 7° 

Lessius 27 gives a vivid description of the “ descent 
of all jurisdiction” (descensus omnis iurisdictionis) 
from Heaven to earth. All secular sovereignty, as well 
as all spiritual jurisdiction, descends from God, the uni- 
versal Lord, to the various rational creatures whom 
He permits a share in His authority. So that a king 
in his kingdom, and a president in ,the republic over 
which he presides, exercise their powers only by virtue 
of a certain limited participation in the overlordship of 
God.?8 In the supernatural order the divine sovereignty 
descends from the Most Holy Trinity upon the sacred 
humanity of Christ, thence to His immediate representa- 


24 Apoc. V, 13. 

251 Tim. I, 17. 

26 Bacitebs τῶν αἰώνων -- For 
the teaching of the Fathers on this 
topic, consult Petavius, 1. c. 


27 De Perfect. Dtv., X, 2. 

28 Cfr. Rom. XIII, 1: “Οὐ γάρ 
ἐστιν ἐξουσία, εἰ μὴ ὑπὸ Θεοῦ -- 
For there is no power but from 
God.” 
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tive, the Roman Pontiff, and from him to the bishops 
and priests.?° 

b) The second note of universal dominion, the right 
of ownership (dominiuim proprietatis), belongs to God 
in a manner in which it cannot be claimed by even 
the most exalted earthly sovereign, because God is the 
absolute owner not only of the material universe, but 
also of the spiritual world and the entire human race. 
Strictly speaking there is no ownership in persons ex- 
cept that vested in God. All men are by nature 
“servants of God.” *° Theologians distinguish a four- 
fold title of divine ownership: (1) that of creation; * 
(2) that of preservation;** (3) that of redemption, 
which is the most important of all, and may again 
be subdivided into the right which the victor in battle 
has over the vanquished,** the right of a buyer to that 
which he has bought,** the right to indemnification ; 
(4) the title of the final end, which bends all cre- 
ation under the yoke of the Creator.®® The right by 
which man claims ownership in things movable and im- 
movable, is a mere emanation from the divine superright, 
just as all earthly jurisdiction, civil and spiritual, derives 
from the universal jurisdiction of God. Whence it is 


209C fr. Math. XXVIII, 18: that are under the cope of heaven: 


“ Data est mihi omnis potestas in 
coelo et in terra—All power is 
given to me in heaven and in 
earth.”’ 

30 Cfr. Ps, XXIII, 1: “ Domini 
est terra et plenitudo etus, orbis 
terrarum et universt, qui habitant 
in eo— The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof: the world, 
and all they that dwell therein.” 

31 Cfr. Esth. XIII, τὸ sq.: “ Tx 
fectsti coelum et terram et quidquid 
coeli ambitu continetur: Dominus 
ontntunm es—Thou hast made 
heaven and earth, and all things 


Thou art the Lord of all.” 

S2iCic. Hetr: Τὶ a: ἡ φέρων Te 
τὰ πάντα τῷ ρήματι τῆς δυνάμεως 
αὐτοῦ — Upholding all things by 
the.word of his power.” 

88 Cfr. Ps, LXVII, το. ὃ 

34 Cfr. τ Cor. VI, 20. * 

35 Cfr. Prov. XVI, 4: “ Universa 
bropter semetipsum operatus est 
Dominus, impium quoque ad diem 
malum—The Lord hath made all 
things for himself: the wicked also 
for the evil day.”” For the teaching 
of the Fathers, consult Lessius, 1. c, 
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plain that the idea of ownership developed in the law 
of the Germanic nations is far more in harmony with 
the spirit of Divine Revelation than that embodied in 
the Roman pandects. 


READINGS: —*5S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 25.—IpeM, Conir. 
Gent., II, 7 sqq. (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 80 
sqq.).— Suarez, De Deo, 111, 9.— Petavius, De Deo, V, 60.— 
Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., 1. V.—Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. 
I, § 87 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 208 sqq.).— 
*Stentrup, De Deo Uno, thes. 52 sqq.— Boedder, Natural The- 


ology, pp. 319 sqq. 


SECTION 3 


GOD'S INCORPOREITY 


Although incorporeity is already included in 
the divine attributes of invisibility and simplicity,’ 
the sources of revelation and the history of dogma 
compel us to treat it separately. God’s 1mma- 
teriality (conceived as the negation of quantum, 
ποσόν), can be traced through four stages, which 
we shall describe in the subjoined series of sys- 
tematic theses. 


Thesis I: God is not a body. 

This proposition embodies an article of faith. 

Proof. None but adherents of the crudest 
form of Materialism would assert that God 1s 
corporeal. This teaching flatly contradicts the 
concept of absolute being (ens a se). For, 


as Gregory of Nazianzus argues,’ the Absolute 


cannot possibly be conceived as something dis- 
soluble into parts and, therefore, perishable like 
matter. Moreover, sense is superior to matter, 
and spirit is superior to sense. St. Thomas con- 
cludes that if God were corporeal, He would not 


1 Supra, pp. 82 sqq. 2 Or., 34. 
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be the first and greatest Being.’ Finally, the 
Absolute must be “actus purus,’ that is to say, 
immaterial, pure actuality, without any admix- 
ture of potentiality.* Consequently God cannot 
be matter, nor of the nature of matter.° 


Thesis II: God has no body. 


This is also of faith. 

Proof. The heresy opposed to this dogma 
was championed by the pagan Epicureans,°® by 
the so-called Audians of the fourth century (ad- 
herents of the monastic founder Audius), and 
somewhat later by certain Egyptian monks called 
Anthropomorphites,’ who were involved in the 
Origenistic controversy and imagined that, like 
man, the Godhead was a compound of soul and 
body. ‘Ihe Church has always looked upon this 
error as heretical. 


3 Si igttur Deus est corpus, non is 
erit primum ef maximum ens.” 
Contr. Gent. I, 20. (Rickaby, Of 


any way in _ potentiality has 
something else prior to it. But 
God is the First Being and the 


God and His Creatures, p. 16). 

4 The use of the word “ poten- 
tiality’’ in this sense may sound 
harsh in English, but no _ other 
term is available. Fr. Rickaby 
translates Ch. XVI, No. 2 of the 
Summa Contra Gentiles thus: ‘* Al- 
though in order of time that which 
is sometimes in potentiality, some- 
times in actuality, is in potentiality 
before it is in actuality, yet, abso- 
lutely speaking, actuality is “prior 
ag raw: “ oad 
to potentiality, because potentiality 
does not bring itself into actuality 
but is brought into actuality by 
something which is already in 
actuality. Everything therefore that 


First Cause, and therefore has not 
in Himself any admixture of po- 
tentiality.” “To be in actuality,” 
as Fr. Rickaby points out in a note 
(ibid.), is something akin to the ῇ 
modern conception of “ energy.”— 
(See also the article ‘‘ Actus 
Purus”’ in Vol. I of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, pp. 125 sq.) 

5 For the teaching of the Fathers 
on this point, see Petavius, De 
Dee, II, 1. 

6 (ἔτ, Cicero, De Nat. Deor., I, 
17. 
1 (ἔτ, J. J. Fox in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 559. 
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a) The Bible teaches that God is absolutely 
invisible after the manner of pure spirits. Cir. 
Job X, 4: “Hast thou eyes of flesh; or shalt 
thou see as man seeth?”’ Upon this fact is based 
the impossibility of picturing God, so often in- 
sisted on in the Old Testament. It is only the 
material which can be pictured; hence that which 
cannot be pictured must be absolutely immaterial, 
and therefore incorporeal. 

b) The argument from Tradition presents 
some difficulty. While there can be no doubt 
that the majority of the Fathers adhered strictly 
to this dogma, modern critics question the or- 
thodoxy of such eminent writers as Melito of 
Sardes,® Tertullian, and Epiphanius. 


The accusation against Melito is based upon a pas- 
sage in Theodoretus,®? in which the Bishop of Sardes 
is charged with writing an essay in defence of the cor- 
poreity of God. However, this seems to be a misun- 
derstanding. Melito published a treatise, now lost, en- 
titled “ Περὶ τοῦ ἐνσωμάτου Θεοῦ, but it is safe to assume 
that it dealt solely with the Incarnation of the Logos. 
St. Epiphanius was suspected of heresy on account of 
the excessive indulgence which he showed to the An- 
thropomorphites; but he expressly refuted their erro- 
neous teaching.*° Here is St. Augustine’s account of the 
matter: “ Audianos, quos appellant, alu vocant An- 
thropomorphitas, quoniam Deum sibi fingunt cogitatione 

8 Died about 195. Cfr. Barden- 9 Cfr. Origen., Quaest. 2 in Gen. 


hewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 62 sq. 10 Epiph., Haer., 70. 
Freiburg and St. Louis 1908. 
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‘ 


carnali in similitudinem itmaginis corruptibilis hominis, 
quod rusticitatt corum tribuit Epiphanius, parcens ets 
ne dicantur haeretici.’** Our greatest stumbling-block 
is Tertullian, whom modern writers on the history of 
philosophy class with such Materialists as Thales, 
Anaximenes, and Democritus. It is not an easy task 
to clear his skirts. On the one hand, Tertullian defends 
a crassly materialistic Traducianism,’* and asserts the 
soul to be material; 15. nay, he even lays down the prin- 
ciple: “Quis enim negabit, Deum corpus esse, etst 
Deus spiritus sit? Spiritus enim corpus sui generis 
in sua effigie — For who will deny that God is a body, 
although God is a spirit? For spirit has a bodily sub- 
stance of its own kind, in its own form.”?* On the 
other hand, we see him stoutly championing the ortho- 
dox doctrine, for he defends the indivisibility of God* 
against Hermogenes, and rejects the suggestion of cor- 
poreal generation in God by retorting: “ Nam et Deus 
Spiritus est — For God, too, is a spirit.’?® Tertullian 
in this matter is a psychological enigma, a man seem- 
ingly with two souls, a bundle of irreconcilable con- 


' tradictions. It is perhaps fair to assume that, in de- 


fending the reality of the substance of the soul and 
of the Divine Essence against the Stoics and the 
Gnostics,7 he employed the term “corpus” (as the 
Stoics employed σῶμα), in the sense of concrete, real, 
compact, substantial being, as opposed to formless air, 
or nothing. “ Potuit propterea putari corpus Deum 
dicere,’ in the words of St. Augustine,’* “quia non est 


11 Haeres., 50. 14 Contra Prax, c 7. Cfr. De 
12 Cfr. 5. Augustin., De Anima Resurrect, Carnis, c. 17 and De 
ef eius Origine, c. 4. Anima, ¢. 5. 
13 Cfr. Tertull., De Carne Christi, 15 Adv. Hermogen., ad 2. 
c. 11: “Ομ quod est, corpus 16 Apol., 21. 
est sui generis; nihil est incorporale 17 Adv. Hermogen., 35. 


nisi quod non est.” 18 De Haer., ς. 86. 
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wihil, non est inanitas.’ At any rate, Tertullian’s in- 
decision cannot reasonably be alleged as an argument 
either for or against the incorporeity of God. The 
dogma can be proved from Tradition without him.” 


Thesis III: God is a pure Spirit. 
This is likewise de fide. 
Proof. The Vatican Council defines: “Deus 
. una singularis, simplex omnino et imcom- 
mutabilis substantia spiritualis—God .. . 1s 
one, sole, absolutely simple and immutable spir- 
itual substance.” °° This truth flows as a cor- 
ollary from our two preceding theses; for if God 
neither is a body, nor lias a body, He must 
be a pure spirit. It is furthermore clearly con- 
firmed by the Saviour’s own words to the Samar- 
itan woman, John IV, 20 sqq. After explaining 
that the Samaritans will “neither on this moun- 
tain, nor in Jerusalem, adore the Father,” He 
continues: “But the hour cometh, and now is,”’ 
when the true adorers shall adore the Father in 
spirit and in truth? ...God ts a spirit, 
and they that adore him, must adore him in 
spirit, and in truth.” ** It is plain from the con- 
text that Christ here does not mean to oppose 
internal to external worship (as 1f internal wor- 
ship were alone sufficient) ; but that, replying to 


19 Cfr. G. Esser, Die Seelenlehre 22 ἐν πνεύματι καὶ ἀληθείᾳ͵ 
Tertullians, Paderborn 1893. 23 πνεῦμα ὁ Beds, 
20 Conc. Vatic., Sess. ITI, c. 1. 24 John IV, 23 sq. 


21 καὶ νῦν ἐστιν͵ 
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the query in the sense in which the woman had 
put it, He wishes to accentuate the spiritual 
character of the New Testament worship as op- 
‘posed to the corporeal worship in the Old; for 
the internal, invisible, spiritual worship of the 
New, is the antithesis of the external, visible, 
ceremonial law of the Old Testament. Now this 
“spiritual” and “true” worship is due to (God) 
the Father, because Heisa spirit. Surely, there- 
fore, since the supernatural life by faith, hope, 
and charity is a purely immaterial and spiritual 
life, God Himself, being the object of such wor- 
ship, must be a pure spirit, an immaterial be- 
ing,” 


Thesis IV: God is the Absolute Spirit. 


This is also de fide. 
' Proof. By “absolute spirit” we understand an in- 
‘finitely perfect, self-existing, metaphysically simple 
_Spiritual substance, in which cognition and truth, voli- 
ition and goodness are identical Now God, as we 
have shown, is “ Absolute Intelligence,’ that is, Sub- 
sisting Truth. He is furthermore Absolute Goodness 
and Sanctity — attributes which coincide with His love 
of Himself as the Supreme Good. Therefore, God is 
not only a spirit but the Absolute Spirit. He is more- 
over the Creator of Angels and spiritual souls; as such 
He must be infinite in power and consequentls abso- 
lute also in His spirituality. Again, the existence of 
the Holy Ghost in the Godhead postulates Infinite 


85 Cfr. especially Franzelin, De III, 17: “‘O δὲ κύριος τὸ πνεῦμά 
Deo Uno, thes. 35.—Cfr. 2 Cor. ἐστιν --- The Lord is a Spirit.’’ 
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Spirituality, in as far as the nature of the Holy Spirit 
is none other than the Divine Essence. Lastly, it is 
only in an infinitely spiritual Being that a real Trinity 
of Persons is possible.”® 


Reapincs : — Heinrich, Dogmat. Theol., Vol. III, § 172.— 
Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp: 135 sqq.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, 
thes. 35.— Oswald, Dogmatische Theologic, I, 2, ὃ 6.— Lépicier, 
De Deo Uno, pp. 152 sqq., Paris 1902.— Rickaby, Of God and 
His Creatures, pp. 15-16. 


26 (τ on the whole subject J. und ihre modernen Gegner, pp. 34 
Uhlmann, Die Persdénlichkett Gottes sqq., Freiburg 1906, 


20 


SECTION 4 


GOD’S IMMUTABILITY 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. — Change 
(mutatio) means, generally speaking, a transi- 
tion from one state to another. 


A change which affects the substance of a thing 1s 
called substantial; one which affects only its accidents, 
accidental. Substantial change is either a _ transition 
from potentiality to actuality (generari, fiert), or, vice 
versa, from actuality to potentiality (corrumpi). An 
accidental change is a transition from actuality to 
actuality (6, g., in cognition, volition), except where it 
is limited to mere privation (privatio, στέρησις), as when 
one loses his eye-sight. Accidental change generally 
means alteration or variation. Underlying every change, 
especially if it be a substantial change, is passio (pati, 
πάσχειν), taking the term in its widest bearing, wz., as 
motion (motus, κίνησις), 1, 6., a transition from a terminus 
ὦ quo to a terminus ad quem. 


The concept of unchangeableness, or immuta- 
bility, excludes every mode of transition, and, 
in its absolute sense, even the possibility of 
transition. Such is the unchangeableness of 
God. 

2. [THE DocmMa.—The first General Council 


(Nicza, A.D. 325) anathematized the Arian 
298 
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heresy that the Son of God is variabilis (4Adowres ) 
aut mutabilis (τρεπτός),͵ Later the dogma of di- 
vine immutability was expressly defined by the 
Fourth Lateran Council (A. D. 1215) and by 
the Council of the Vatican (A. D. 1870). 

a) The Scriptural text chiefly relied upon in 
this matter is Ps. CI, 27 sq.: ‘“Tpsi [coeli] peri- 
bunt, tu autent permanes. Et omnes sicut ves- 
timentum veterascent et sicut opertorium mutabis 
eos et mutabuntur: tu autem ident tpse es (80 
WAN) et anni tur non deficient—The heavens 

. shall perish but thou remainest: and all 
of them shall grow old like a garment: and as 
a vesture thou shalt change them, and they shall 
be changed. But thou art always the self-same, 
and thy years shall not [41]. That the attribute 
here applies absolutely is plain from the fact 
that the Immutable is described as the cause 
of creatural changes without being Himself 
subject to change. The Godhead is incom- 
patible with even the slightest shadow of 
alteration. Epistle of St. James, I, 17: “Apud 
quem non est transniutatio (παραλλαγῆ) nec vicis- 
situdinis obumbratio (τροπῆς ἀποσκίασμα) ---Τῇε 
Father of lights, with whom there is no change, 
nor shadow of alteration.” Holy Scripture 
points to aseity as the ontological cause of God’s 
immutability. Mal. III,6: “Ego enim Dominus 
mm et [propterea| non mutor—I am the Lord, 
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and I change not.” Nor is this immutability 
limited to the intrinsic essence of the Godhead; 
it extends to the free counsels of God, of which 
the Bible tells us: “Constliuin autein Donuni in 
acternumt manet—The counsel of the Lord 
standeth for ever;” * and St. Paul speaks of the 
“immutability of his counsel” (imsmobilitas con- 
Silit Sui—6 ἀμετάθετον τῆς βουλῆς αὐτοῦ) 5 

Ὁ) Tradition assures us that belief in the un- 
changeableness of God was part and parcel of 
the Christian faith from the earliest days. 


We have the testimony of Origen,® that it was be- 
lieved by Jews and Christians alike,* and Tertullian de- 
clares: “Deum «wnmutabilem et informabilem credi 
necesse est— We must needs believe God to be un- 
changeable and incapable of being formed.’ ® There are 
a few difficult Scriptural texts with an anthropopathic 
tinge; but the Fathers explain them in consonance with 
this dogma. Thus St. Jerome says: “ Furorem, ob- 
livtonem, tram, poenitudinem ita in Deo accipere debemus, 
quomodo pedes, manus, oculos, aures et cetera membra, 
quae habere dicitur incorporalis ct invisibilis Deus.” 5 
st. Augustine explains the profound expression of the 
“mobility of the Divine Wisdom,” 1 by saying that κίνησις 
does not mean mutation, but purest activity,® combined 
with unchangeable repose.® 


1Ps. XXXII, 11. τ Cfr. Wisdom VII, 24: ‘“ Om- 

2Heb. VI, 17. sibus enim mobilibus mobilior 

3 Contr. Cels., 1. (πάσης κινήσεως κινητικώτερον) 

4“ Tudaeorum Christianorumque est Sapientia— Wisdom is more 
doctrina.”’ active than all active things.” 

5 Adv. Prax., 27. 8 Mobile = agile. 


6 Hieron., In Ps., 45. 9 De Civ. Dei, XII, 17. “ Novit 


πα Oe Eee. 
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c) By developing certain arguments excogitated by 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen, theologians demon- 
strate the immutability of God from unaided human 
reason. It has its roots, they say, in the divine aseity, 
or autousia, which er vi notionis precludes not only 
potentiality, but also any and every degree of per- 
fectibility, such as is involved in a transition from po- 
tentiality to actuality.1° Hence a mutable God, a God 
subject to change, would not be God, but a mere crea- 
ture! The Aristotelian argument of the Prime Mover 
has ever occupied a prominent place among the proofs 
for the existence of God, because, starting from the 
changes constantly taking place in the created universe, it 
leads directly to the J/otor tmmobilis (τὸ κινοῦν ἀκίνητον), 
Who moves all things, without Himself suffering any 
mutation.!2. This is a notion rather difficult to grasp, 
but we meet it in the Book of Wisdom, VI, 27: “Εἰ 
cum sit una [sapientia], omnia potest et in se permanens 
omnia innovat — And being but one, she [Wisdom] can 
do all things, and remaining in herself the same, she 
reneweth all things.” '* 

The immutability of God, therefore, is an absolutely 
incommunicable attribute — which is quite obvious when 
we consider that mutability is the most salient char- 


quiescens agere et agens qutescere 
— He can act while He reposes, and 
repose while He acts.” 

10 Cfr. St. Bernard (Serm. 80 1 
Cantic.): “‘ Omnis mutatio quae- 
dam mortis imitatio est — Every 
change is in a sense an imitation 
of death.” 

11 Cfr. S. Ambros., De Fide, I, 
9: “Arius dictt mutabilem Dei 
Filium; quomodo ergo Deus, 58} 
mutabilis, cum ipse dixerit: Ego 
sum, ego sum et non mutor? — 


Arius says that the Son of God is 
mutable; but how, if God were 
mutable, could He have spoken: I 
am, I am and change not? ” 

#2 On this argument, see Rickaby, 
Of God and His Creatures, pp. 11- 
12, note, 

13 Cfr. the beautiful verse of 
Boethius: “‘ Immotusque mtanens 
dat cuncta moveri.”’ Cfr. also St. 
Augustine, Confess. I, 6; and De 
Trinit.. V, 2. 
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acteristic of creatures, and, consequently, really identical 
with contingency. The fundamental cause of the in- 
communicability of this divine attribute lies in the es- 
sences of God and the creatures respectively ; for creation 
which drew the universe from its original nothingness 
into the realm of existence, is the basis and fount of 
all other changes.** 

If we attempt to define the immutability of God 
in its relation to His outward activity, and particularly 
to His absolute liberty, we are confronted by a natural 
mystery, which philosophy is able to elucidate to a certain 
extent, but cannot fully explain. There is in the first 
place this difficulty. If God performs some external act, 
such as, 6. g., the creation of the universe, does He not, 
by virtue of that very act, pass from the state of non- 
creator to that of creator, and consequently undergo a 
change? To solve this problem we have to distinguish 
between willing an effect to be produced in time, and will- 
ing an effect intended to exist from all eternity. It is 
quite plain that a temporal effect, calculated to occur at a 
certain specified time, can be willed by God from all 
eternity with the same immutable will with which He 
produces an effect destined to exist from all eternity (such 
as, 6. g., an eternal world, the possibility of which is 
᾿ defended by some theologians). God’s operation ad 
extra, we must remember, in the words of the School- 
men, is an “actus wnmanenus et virtualitter transiens,’ 
which coincides with, and consequently is quite as immu- 
table as, the divine Essence — although, of course, the 
effect itself is produced neither sooner nor later than 


14 Cfr. St. Augustine, De Natura 
Boni, c. I: “Omnia, quae fecit 


made out of nothing.” Cfr. St. 
Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 9, art. 


Deus, quia ex nihilo sunt, mutabilia 
sunt — All things which the Creator 
has made are changeable, because 


2; Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., ITI, 
4. 
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the eternal will of God has decreed. This gives us the 
key for the solution of another objection, viz., that the 
activity of God, being eternally immutable, must needs 
invest the effects which it produces with the color of 
eternity; so that the eternity of the world, so plainly 
denied in Holy Scripture, would really be but a logical 
deduction from the eternity of God. This is a sophism. 
God wills to posit either an eternal or a temporal effect. 
It is only in the first case that the external terminus 
of His action could be something eternal, as, e. g., an 
eternal world. In the latter case, the effect, though de- 
creed from eternity, is realized only at the precise mo- 
ment fixed by the immutable will of God. 

It is considerably more difficult to demonstrate the 
compatibility of the attributes of divine unchangeable- 
ness and absolute liberty. We have shown that the 
created universe is not necessarily eternal because its 
Creator is immutable; but how shall we prove that God’s 
immutability does not imply necessary existence on the 
part of His creatures? This is truly, in the phrase of 
Billuart, the most intricate knot of all theology (“ nodus 
totins theologiae intricatissimus”), a veritable sacred 
puzzle (“aenigma sacrum”’).\° Let us first recapitulate 
the state of the question. It is an article of faith 
that God is absolutely free in His operation ad extra.™ 
Now, either we can conceive God without this free act, 
or we cannot so conceive Him. If we cannot, He is 
not free; if we can, He is mutable— The kernel of 
this difficulty is to be found in the thoroughly an- 
thropomorphic conception of divine freedom which man 
forms after the analogy of his own free will (liberum 
arbitrium), without considering that the liberty of God 


15 Cfr. Billuart, De Deo Uno, 16 Billuart., 7. c., diss. 7, art. 4. 
diss, 3, art. 7. 17 Vide infra, Chapter 4, § 1. 
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is something altogether different in kind. Human lib- 
erty consists in an active indifference by which the will 
is enabled either to act or not to act, or when it does 
act, to act either so or otherwise. The liberty of God, 
on the other hand, is not an active indifference with 
respect to several subjective acts. It is but the indiffer- 
ence peculiar to a single, absolutely simple, pure act, in 
relation to different objects. This divine act, being in- 
trinsically necessary, immutable, and eternal, is extrin- 
sically free, inasmuch as it implies a non-necessary, and 
therefore a free relation to the created universe. “ Volun- 
tas Dei,’ says St. Thomas, “uno et eodem actu vult se 
et alia, sed habitudo eius ad se est necessaria et naturalis, 
sed habitudo eius ad alia est secundum convenientiam 
quandam, non quidem necessaria et naturalis, neque vio- 
lenta aut wmnaturalis, sed voluntaria — The will of God, 
by one and the same act, wills itself and other things, 
but its habitude to itself is necessary and natural, while 
its habitude to other things is after the manner of a 
certain fitness, which is not indeed necessary and nat- 
ural, nor yet violent or innatural, but voluntary.” 18 
Hence we can formulate our answer to the difficulty 
under consideration thus: The liberty of God is noth- 
ing else than the indifference of a most simple act to- 
wards different objects—an act which, despite its 
formal simplicity, is nevertheless virtually multiplex; 
that 15 to say, it is at the same time, though under 

18 Contr. Gent., I, 82. The pas- in a foot-note on page 61: ‘‘ The 
Sage is unfortunately not translated one necessary actuality is God. 
by Father Rickaby in his excel- Though creatures are means to 
lent, though perhaps too much God’s end, they are not necessary 
“abridged” translation of the means to any necessary end of 
Summa Contra Gentiles, published His: therefore their existence is 
under the title Of God and His ποῖ necessarily willed by Him, al- 


Creatures, London 1905. But Fr. δεῖς their possibility is necessarily 
Rickaby brings out the point tersely discerned.” 
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different aspects, both necessary and free: necessary in 
itself, as a divine act, and free in its external relation to 
the created world. If this explanation is not wholly 
transparent, we must attribute it to the fact that the 
liberty of God is a mystery which transcends the cate- 
gories of our mortal mind.*® 


READINGS: — St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 9.— Thomassin, 
De Deo, V, 6-10.— Lessius, De Perfect, Div., 1. ITI.— Scheeben, 
Dogmatik, Vol. I, ὃ 75 CWilhelm-Scannell, Manual, pp. 188 
sqq.).— Kleutgen, Theologie der Vorseit, Vol. 1, nn. 382 sqq.— 
L. Janssens, De Deo Uno, τ. I, pp. 339 saq., Friburgi 1900.— 
Lépicier, De Deo Uno, t. I, pp. 313 sqq., Parislis 1902. 


19 For further information on ter acted upon. The more power- 


this subject, consult Billuart, 2. ες; 
Heinrich, Dogmai. Theologie, Vol. 
III, pp. 728 sqq., Mainz 1883; 
Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, 
pp. 56 sqq.— We may be permitted, 
because of the importance of the 
subject and the “ arguments ”’ based 
upon this difficulty by infidels, to 
quote a suggestion towards a solu- 
tion from the last-mentioned work, 
p. 62, n.: ‘The difficulty has its 
foundation in this, that, within our 
experience, every new effect in- 
volves some antecedent change 
either in the agent or in the mat- 


ful the agent, the less change is 
required, as when a strong man 
with littl or no effort lifts a 
weight, which a weaker one would 
have to strain himself to raise from 
the ground. Hence we may faintly 
surmise how ‘in the limit’ an al- 
mighty agent would act without 
being in the least altered by his 
action from the being that he 
would have been, had he remained 
at rest. Not that I take this sug- 
gestion to remove the whole diffi- 
culty.” 


SECTION 5 


GOD’S ETERNITY 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—Our concept 
of time (tempus, ποτέ) 1s prior to our concept of 
eternity (aeternitas), and we acquire the latter 
by a negation of the former. As space signifies 
co-existence, so time signifies sticcession, or, in 
its widest sense, motion (motus). 


a) Hence Aristotle defines time as “the number of 
movement, estimated according to its before and after.” ? 
It follows that the notion of time postulates mutability, 
nay, even mutation (change). Like space, time has three 
dimensions: past, present, and future. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that whatever actually exists, constitutes 
an “ever current now”; for the past exists no longer, 
and the future not yet. As this quality of being cur- 
rent, or flowing, as it were, inheres in and endures with 
an object, so constant duration (perduratio) constitutes 
an element of time as well as of eternity,— with this 
difference, that in the former it is successive, in the lat- 
ter simultaneous. Whence it follows that successiveness 
is the essential characteristic of time. 


b) Eternity, being the direct contradictory of 


time, must not be conceived as “endless time” 
1Phys. IV, 11: χρόνος ἐστὶν 2Cfr. J. Rickaby, General Meia- 


ἀριθμὸς κινήσεως κατὰ τὸ πρότερον physics, pp. 376 saqq. 
καὶ ὕστερον͵ 
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or “absence of duration,’* but as “limitless 
duration,” without beginning or end. Eternity, 
therefore, has its immediate and proximate prin- 
ciple in absolute immutability,* and is conse- 
quently, like immutability, incommunicable. God 
alone 15 eternal. 


If time be designated as “an ever current now” 
(nunc fluens), we must describe eternity as “a standing 
now” (nunc stans); that is, as pure presence without 
any admixture of past or future. Hence eternity and 
time are related to each other, not as species of the 
same genus, but precisely as contingency is related to 
self-existence, or the creature to its Creator. They 
are contradictories. It was to eliminate succession not 
only from the divine Essence but likewise from the 
operation of God, that Boéthius introduced the concept 
of “life” into his famous definition:® “ Aeternitas est 
interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio — 
Eternity is the possession, perfect and all at once, of 
life without beginning or end,’*® or “ Eternity is a si- 
multaneously full and perfect possession of interminable 
life,” * 

As God is in eternity, or, more correctly, as He is 
His own eternity,® so all created beings exist in time, in 
so far as, and because, they are subject to incessant 
and real changes. These changes constitute what is 
called “intrinsic time” (tempus intrinsecum). “ Ex- 
trinsic time ” (tempus extrinsecum) is the external stand- 


8 Klee, Oswald, e¢ αἱ. 7 Hunter, Outlines, II, 78. 
4 Supra, 3 4. 8 Cir. W. Humphrey, “ His Divine 
5 De Consol, Phil., V, 6. Majesty,” pp. 120 sqq. 


8 Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, 
Pe 195+ 
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ard or conventional unity of measurement (e. g., the 
uniform motion of the heavens) for gauging succes- 
sive duration (year, month, day, hour, minute, sec- 
ond). The real mutation to which all creatures are 
subject is not necessarily constant and uninterrupted. 
There are creatures which are relatively immutable, 
either in their essence (e. g., angels, the spiritual soul), 
or in their operation (the act of beatific vision). Such 
a state, more or less exempt from the mutations of 
time, is by theologians called aevum,® abstractly aevi- 
ternitas, in opposition and contradistinction to time 
as well as to eternity proper. Aeviternitas, therefore, 
stands midway between tempus and aeternitas. It 
shares with aeternitas the negation of constant fluctu- 
ation, with tempus the possibility of fluctuation, 7. e., 
real mutability. Hence aevum differs in principle from 
eternity just as much as it differs from time. Being a 
creature, the ens aeviternum, too, though it will have 
no end, must have had a beginning; while on the other 
hand, it always remains mutable and capable of being 
immersed as it were in the constantly flowing stream 
of time.?° 


c) Finally we have to distinguish in God eter- 
nity and sempiternity. 


Eternity as such abstracts from actual time, just as 
immensity abstracts from actual space. God would 
be absolutely eternal and immense even if there were 
neither time nor space. However, just as, assuming that 
there is actual space, immensity becomes omnipresence ; 
so, assuming that there is real time, eternity must co- 


9 αἴών, from ἀεὶ by 
10 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 10, art. 5. 


————— eee ee . 
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exist with every time or instant of time.*? As a coun- 
terpart to omnipresence, this is a new (hypothetical or 
relative) attribute, for which unfortunately theology has 
not yet coined a distinct term. We may call it “ sempi- 
ternity. ** 


2. THE DoGMa ΟΕ Gop’s ETERNITY.—It 15 an 
article of faith that God alone is absolutely 
eternal. Already the first Council of Nicea 
anathematized “those who say: There was a 
time when [the Son of God] was not (ἦν ὅτε οὐκ 
ἦν) 3’ and the Athanasian Creed teaches: “Ae- 
ternus Pater, aeternus Filius, aeternus Spiritus 
Sanctus, et tamen non tres aeterni, sed units 
aeternus—The Father eternal, the Son eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost eternal, and yet they are 
not three Eternals but one Eternal.’ Similarly 
the Fourth Lateran Council, and also that of the 


11 Cfr. St. Thomas, Contra Gent., gent at that point.) Whatever 
I, 66, (Rickaby, Of God and _ therefore is in any portion of time, 
His Creatures, p. 48): ‘ Since co-exists with the eternal, as present 
the being of the eternal never to it, although in respect to an- 


fails, eternity is present to every 
time or instant of time. Some 
sort of example of this may be 
seen in a circle: for a point taken 
on the circumference does not co- 


incide with every other point; but 


the centre, lying away from the 
circumference, is directly opposite 
to every point of the circumference. 
{As between any two points you 
can draw a straight line, every 
point in space is ‘directly oppo- 
site’ every other point. What St. 
Thomas means is that the line 
drawn from the centre of the circle 
to any point in the circumference 
makes a right angle, with the tan- 


other portion of time, it be past or 
future. But nothing can co-exist 
in presence with the eternal other- 
wise than with the whole of it, 
because it has πὸ successive dura- 
tion. Whatever therefore is done 
in the whole course of time, the 
divine mind beholds it as present 
throughout the whole of its eter- 
nity; and yet it cannot be said 
that what is done in a definite por- 
tion of time has always been an 
existing fact.” 

12 (ἔτ, Alcuin, De Differentia 
Aeterni et Sempiternt; Oswald, 
Dogmat. Theol., Vol. I, pp. 130 sqq. 
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93 


Vatican, enumerate “eternity” among the abso- 
lute attributes of God. 

a) The Bible often employs the predicate 
“eternal” to signify ‘without end”; ** hence in 
constructing the Scriptural argument for the 
dogma under consideration, we shall have to be 
careful to adduce only such passages in which the 
term is strictly defined. However, it will not be 
difficult to show that Scripture expressly ascribes 
to God all three of the constitutive elements of 
eternity, vig., no beginning, no end, no succes- 
sion—together with their root, self-existence. 

a) That eternity has neither beginning nor 
end is often emphasized in Holy Writ. Cfr. 
Ps. LXXXIX, 2: “Priusquam montes ferent, 
aut formaretur terra et orbis, a saeculo et usque 
im saeculum tu es Deus—Before the mountains 
were made, or the earth and the world was 
formed; from eternity to eternity thou art God.” 
Ps. XCII, 2: “Ea tune a saeculo tu es—Thou 
art from everlasting.” ** In this connection we 
can also adduce the expression “The Ancient 
of Days” (antiquus dierun.) in Dan. VII, 9, 
which is not meant to express old age, but eter- 
nity. 

B) Secondly, the Bible does not conceive the 
attribute of having neither beginning nor end as 


18 FE. g., eternal fire, eternal hills; XXXII, 40: “Vivo ego in aeter 
efr. Gen. XXI, 33; Is. XL, 28. num —I live forever.”’ 
24 Compare this text with Deut. 
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infinite duration 1n time, but as a constant dura- 
tion without any admixture of successiveness, 1. 6., 
as “nunc stans.” Without insisting on the pre- 
dilection which the Sacred Book, in referring 
to God, shows for the present tense, we merely 
observe that the texts we have already cited 
to prove the immutability of God also prove 
that time does not enter into His essence or 
operation. St. Augustine acutely observes: 
“Out sunt anni, qui non deficiunt, nist qui stant? 
St ergo δὶ anni stant, et 1psi anni, qui stant, 
unus annus est; et ipse unus annus, qui stat, 
unus dies est... sed stat semper ille dies.” "ὃ 
Holy Scripture, in comparing time with eternity, 
repeatedly speaks of “‘one day,” of “the eternal 
to-day.” *° 

vy) Immutability is the proximate and self-ex- 
istence the ultimate principle of eternity. In 
predicating aseity of God, therefore, we im- 
plicitly declare that He is without beginning 
and without end, and that there is in Him 
no succession of time. Holy Scripture leaves no 
doubt about this. Apoc. 1, 8: “I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning: and the end, saith 
the Lord God, who is and who was, and who is 


15 In Ps, CXXI, n. 6. LXAXATX, 4.) Ps. Il, 7: “Pres 

16 Cfr, 2 Petr. ITI, 8: “Unus meus es tu, ego hodie genui te — 
dies apud Dominum sicut mille Thou art my Son, this day I have 
anni, et mille anni sicut unus dies begotten thee.” John VIII, 58: 
— One day with the Lord is as a ““ Antequam Abraham fieret, ego 
thousand years, and a _ thousand sum — Before Abraham was made, 
years as one day.” (Cfr. Ps. I am.” 
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to come, the Almighty.” And still more preg- 
nantly Apoc. ly a “Ὁ ὧν καὶ ὁ ἦν καὶ ὁ épyopevos— 
He that is, and that was, and that is to come.” 
Is. XLI, 4: “Ego Dominus "NE, primus et 
novissimus ego sum—lI the Lord, I am the first 
and the last.” 


Holy Scripture likewise attributes to God sempiternity, 
i. 6., eternity in contact with actual time (1. e., with the 
created universe). It calls Him ‘the King of Ages,” ™ 
and here and there even speaks of eternity as if it were 
subject to the categories of time. Cfr. Gen. I, 1: “Jn 
principio creavit Deus coelum et terram — In the begin- 
ning God created heaven and earth.” John XVI, 13: 
“ Quaecunque audiet, loguetur — Whatsoever things he 
[the Holy Ghost] shall hear, he shall speak.” St. 
Augustine appositely remarks: “ Fuit, quia numquam 
defuit ; erit, quia nunquam deerit; est, quia semper est.”’ *8 


b) For the argument from Tradition, see 
our thesis on Immutability. Compare also Pe- 
tavius and Thomassin, /l. cc. 


c) A theological controversy has arisen over the re- 
lation of divine eternity to creatural co-existence. Cer- 
tain Thomists 19 hold that, because duration without be- 
ginning or end implies absolute indivisibility, every 
creature must co-exist with, and consequently from, all 
eternity. Alvarez attempts to prove this thesis as follows: 
“Illud quod aliquando coexistit aeternitatt, semper alls 
coexistit. ... Sed nato Antichristo verum erit dicere: 

17 Cfr. Jer. X, ro: poly 350; 19 E. g., Alvarez, De Auczil. Grat., 


II, 8; Billuart, De Deo, diss. 6, 


Cfr, τ Tim. I, 17: “ βασιλεὺς τῶν : 
art. 3; Gotti, De Deo, tr. 4, qu. 


alavwy,”’ 
18 Tract. in Ioa., 99. 4, dub. 2. 
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'Antichristus coexistit Deo in aeternitate secundum 
suunt esse reale; ergo ab acterno habet hance cocxi- 
stentiam in ipsa aeternitate.” It is easy to discover the 
fallacy. To co-exist with all eternity is by no means 
the same as to co-exist always with eternity. During the 
time of its physical life a creature truly co-exists with 
all eternity, because it co-exists with eternity, and eter- 
nity cannot be divided into parts. But it 15 manifestly 
wrong to conclude from this that, because it co-exists 
with all eternity, a creature’s physical co-existence is 
eternal. This would be tantamount to asserting that all 
existing creatures are formally eternal, thus contradict- 
ing the dogmatic teaching of the Church that no creature 
exists from eternity. Misunderstanding can easily be 
avoided by keeping in mind the Scholastic formula: 
“Creaturae coexistunt quidem tott aeternitati, sed non 
totaliter,’ 39 that is to say, All things which at any.time 
exist, co-exist, so far as the actual being of them is con- 
cerned, with the whole of the divine eternity, although 
not from eternity.”* 


20Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect. eternity, at that time when they 
Dogm., tom. II, pp. 87 sqq. Fri- were in existence. Those things 
burgi 1899. which are not yet in actual exist- 


21 “* Successive co-existence is not 
to be understood as if it implied 
succession in the eternal duration, 
but only as there is succession in 
the co-existing time. The several 
parts of its duration co-exist in 
actual reality with the eternal dura- 
tion, for that time only in which 
they actually exist. As regards 
actual reality, those things which 
now at this present exist, co-exist 
with the eternity of God. Those 
things which have passed away, and 
are now no more in existence, did 
co-exist with the same changeless 


21 


ence, but which will one day exist, 
will then co-exist with the same 
eternity; in that day when they 
shall begin to exist, and so long 
as they continue to exist in their 
actual being. It is not as if the 
past co-existed with one part, and 
as if the present co-existed with 
another part, while the future co- 
existed with yet another part of 
the eternal duration. The divine 
eternity does not consist of parts.” 
— Humphrey, “ His Divine Majes- 
ty,” pp. 122 sq. 
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READINGS: —*S, Thom., S. Theol., τα, qu. 10 (Bonjoannes-Les- 
cher, Compendium, pp. 26 sqq.).— Suarez, De Deo, II, 4.— Vas- 
quez, t. I, disp. 31.— Petavius, De Deo, 111, 3-6.— Thomassin, De 
Deo, V, 11-15.— Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., 1. I1V.— Gillius, De 
Essentia Dei, tract. 10, c. 17.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 31- 
32.— Tepe, Insttt, Theol., Vol. II, pp. 90 sqq., Paris 1895.— 
Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 14, 48.— Wilhelm- 
Scannell, Manual, pp. 195 sqq.— Humphrey, “ His Divine Maj- 


esty,” pp. 110 sqa. 


SECTION 6 


GOD’S IMMENSITY AND OMNIPRESENCE 


I, PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—\WVe can con- 
ceive eternity only as the negation of time, 
and immensity only as the negation of space 
(spatium, πού), But what is space?* As time 
is a (successive) before and after, so space is 
(simultaneous) juxtaposition. Hence juxtapo- 
sition (positio partium extra partes) according 
to length, breadth, and thickness, forms the 
characteristic note of space, as well as of matter. 
The modern theory of an mth dimension is 
merely a metaphysico-mathematical gewgaw.? 


a) Space and body differ in many particulars. For 
while space, as the “ container” of bodies, is conceived 
as immovable, unlimited, uncreatable, and indestructible, 
bodies move about freely in space, are circumscribed by 
external surface, and susceptible both of being created 
and annihilated. Space as here described is usually 
called absolute or imaginary space. It must not be con- 


1‘** Space’ scarcely engaged St. 
Thomas’s attention. Nor does he 
discuss immensity as an attribute 
of God. He declares: ‘We say 
that there was no place or space 
before the world was’ (Sut. 
Theol., 1a, qu. 46, art. 1, ad 4). 
This is tantamount to saying that 


God is everywhere where creatures 
are; but that, apart from creation, 
there is no meaning in speaking of 
God as being everywhere.”— Rick- 
aby, Of God and His Creatures, p. 
239, ἢ. 

2 (ἔτ, Gutberlet, Die neue Raum- 
theorie, Mainz 1882. 
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founded with real space, which depends on the existence 
of a real material world. Though this kind of space is 
also immovable, it does not extend beyond the limits of 
the physical universe. Outside of this there is no real, 
but only absolute or imaginary space. Real space began 
to exist simultaneously with the bodies which it contains ; 
and it would disappear if these bodies ceased to exist. 
Real space is consequently “real extension carried 
to the utmost limits of the universe, combined with the 
function of receiving and holding material bodies.” 
Similarly we may define absolute (7. e., possible) space, 
as the extension of merely possible bodies with regard 
to their position. 


b) Place (locus, situs, κεῖσθαι) differs from 
space as a part from its whole. It is as it were 
a section of space. A located or situated ob- 
ject, inasmuch as it occupies but a limited por- 
tion of space, can move or be moved from place 
to place. An object may exist in space in a 
threefold manner: (1) circumscriptively or by 
formal extension (praesentia circumscriptiva), 
when to each separate portion of its substance 
(atoms, molecules) there corresponds a separate 
part of space; (2) definitely (praesentia defint- 
tiva), if an object exists in its entirety through- 
out a given space (place) and in all its parts, 
as, 6. g., the soul in the body; (3) repletively 
(praesentia repletiva), if a being exists with the 
whole of its substance throughout a given space 


3 Father Rickaby calls it “the outline of a body.” (Of God and 
6hell of space (χώρῃ) marking the His Creatures, Ὁ. 100, n.) 
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and in all of its parts, in such manner that it 
cannot be circumscribed by any real space, no 
inatter how vast; this kind of presence is pred- 
icable of God alone. 

c) Eternity, as we said before, must not be 
conceived as infinite duration in time. In like 
manner immensity must not be conceived as in- 
finite extension, expansion, or diffusion of the 
Divine Essence in space, because the Divine 
Essence is absolutely simple. 


St. Augustine confesses that he entertained this mis- 
conception in his youth.* Newton committed a similar 
blunder when, in his controversy with Leibniz, he con- 
founded the immensity of God with absolute (imaginary ) 
space. The immensity of God cannot be measured 
with a yardstick in length, breadth, and depth. Lessius, 
it is true, refers to this divine attribute as “ uncreated 
space.” > But he merely wishes to assert that the 1m- 
mensity of God constitutes the foundation of space in the 
same way that eternity constitutes the foundation of 
time. In matter of fact immensity is the formal con- 
tradictory of space, and therefore can be conceived only 
by the negation of its essential characteristic, 7. ¢., Juxta- 
position. God is not subject to space; He is beyond 
space; He has no extension, either formal or virtual; 
He is in no wise bound by the limits of space. This 
relation can be best understood by picturing the analogous 
mode in which truth exists in space. It 1s everywhere 
and nowhere; it is present in every portion of space, 
and yet not subject to space, because it is above space. 


4 Confess. VIII, 5. 
δ“ Spatium increatum.” De Perfect, Divin., 11, 2, 
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Now, God, being the subsisting, absolute, living Truth, 
can be immense and omnipresent only in the manner that 
truth is immense and omnipresent. 


d) Immensity (2mumensitas) and omnipres- 
ence (ommnipraesentia) are differentiated in the 
same manner as eternity and sempiternity. 


Immensity is an absolute attribute, which belongs to 
God regardless of existing space. Omnipresence, on the 
other hand, is a relative and hypothetical attribute, 
contingent on real extension. Is God, by virtue of 
His immensity, also present in absolute space? The 
query is futile, inasmuch as absolute space has no actual 
existence, no reality. But we can and must say that 
God is present even in possible space negative et funda- 
mentaliter, so that if new space came into existence, God 
would not begin to exist there, but, conversely, the newly 
created world would find the Immense Being already 
present when it came into existence. Since Divine 
Revelation itself discriminates between immensity and 
omnipresence, we shall consider them as two separate 
attributes. 


2. THE DoGMA oF Gop’s IMMENsITY.—In re- 
citing the Athanasian Creed we profess: “Im- 
mensus Pater, immensus Filius, inumensus Spir- 
itus Sanctus—The Father is immense, the Son is 
immense, the Holy Ghost is immense.”*® The 


6In the English translation of |Incomprehensible, and the Holy 
the Athanasian Creed, transcribed Ghost Incomprehensible.” This is 
by J. J. Sullivan, S. J., in the not a good rendition. Father Sul- 
Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. II, p.  livan, by the way, ascribes this 
33), this passage reads: “Τῆς translation to the Marquess of 
Father Incomprehensible, the Son Bute, but the Marquess of Bute 


" 
| 
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Fourth Lateran and the Vatican Councils dis- 
tinctly enumerate immensity among the divine 
attributes. 

a) Holy Scripture teaches the immensity of 
God in terms similar to those which it employs 
in asserting His eternity. As eternity, having 
neither beginning nor end, extends beyond all 
time, both before and after; so immensity ex- 
ceeds all limits of space. Cfr. 3 Kings VIII, 27: 
“For if heaven and the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain thee, how much less this house [1. e., 
temple] which I have built?” Job XI, ὃ sq.: 
“Excelsior coelo est et quid facies? ... lon- 
gior terra mensura eis et latior mari—He is 
higher than heaven, and what wilt thou? . 
The measure of him is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea.” Because He is be- 
yond space, God, according to Holy Scripture, 
cannot be measured by the dimensions of space. 
He is without measure, immeasurable, immense. 
As eternity, which is duration without succes- 
sion, combines the three measurements of time 
in one single “To-day,” so with God the dimen- 


merely took it, with a few slight 
alterations, from the Protestant 
Book of Common Prayer. We 
have before us the Oxford edi- 
tion of 1834, where the “ Quicun- 
que τοτὲ" appears immediately 
before the “Litany, or General 
Supplication.”” The pages are not 
numbered. Cfr. also F. J. Hall, 


The Being and Attributes of God, 
p. 263 n., New York 1909. On 
The Popular Use of the Athanasian 
Creed in the Catholic Church in 
England —a_ subject about which 
many more than dubious notions 
are current among Protestants — 
cfr. J. W. Legg’s pamphlet with the 
above title, London 1go9. 
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sions of space are reduced to one single point. Cfr. 
Jer. XXIII, 23: “Putasne, Deus e vicino ego 
sum... et non [etiam| Deus de longe?—Am 
I, think ye, a God at hand... and not a 
God afar off?’ Is. LXVI, 1: “Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth my footstool.” Like eter- 
nity, immensity is rooted in self-existence. fr. 
Deut. IV, 39: “Scito ergo hodte et cogitato in 
corde tuo, quod Dominus ipse sit Deus 1 coelo 
sursum et 1 terra deorsum, et non sit alius— 
Know therefore this day, and think in thy heart 
that the Lord he is God in heaven above, and in 
the earth beneath, and there is no other.” 

b) The Fathers have developed this dogma 
scientifically, and their writings contain some 
exquisitely poetical passages in relation to it. 


The incorporeity of God they explain thus: “ Before 
the creation of the world God was His own place or 
site.” “ Ante onmia erat Deus solus,’ says Tertullian, 
“apse sibi et mundus et locus et omnia— Before all 
things God alone was; He is to Himself world, space, 
and everything.” * And Theophilus:*® “Θεὸς οὐ χωρεῖται. 
GAN αὐτός ἐστι τόπος ὅλων, αὐτὸς δὲ ἑαυτοῦ τόπος --- God can- 
not be contained by space, for He Himself is the place 
of everything and of Himself” [ἡ e.,, He Himself is 
the place of all things, but with regard to Himself, He 
is His own place]. Augustine asks: “ Antequam faceret 
Deus coelum et terram, ubi habttabat? In se habitabat 
Deus, apud se habitabat, et apud se est Deus?”*® To 


1 Adv. Prax. Olin Psi; 122, Te 4. 
8 Ad Auiolyc., ΤΙ, τ΄ 
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explain that God is beyond space, the Fathers say we 
must conceive Him not as surrounded by, but as sur- 
rounding space.*° 


3. THE DocmMa oF Gop’s OMNIPRESENCE.— 
Omnipresence is included in the dogma of God’s 
linmensity as a part is included in the whole. 
Assuming the existence of real space, immensity 
involves omnipresence. God’s ubiquity must not 
be conceived either circumscriptive or definitive, 
but strictly repletive. His praesentia repletiva 
in space is not merely intellectual (per praesen- 
tiam scientiae), or dynamic (per potentiaimn), 
but substantial (per essentiam seu substantiam 
divinan). The pagan philosophers of antiquity 
were in error when they limited the presence of 
God to this or that locality (e. g., Mount Olym- 
pus, the Capitol). Equally erroneous was the 
belief of the Valentinian Gnostics, the Calvinist 
Vorstius, and the Greek Steuchus Eugubinus, 
who held that God is substantially present no- 
where except in Heaven.” 

a) The Scriptural locus classicus is Ps. 
CXXXVIII, 7 sqq.: “Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy face? 
If I ascend into Heaven, thou art there: if I 
descend into hell, thou art present. If I take 


10 (ἔτ. Pastor Hermae, II, 1: gens, deorsum continens, extra cir- 
“Els Θεὸς μόνος, ὁ πάντα χωρῶν, cumdans, intertus penctrans.”’ 
μόνος δὲ ἀχώρητος wy,” 5. Greg. 11 Cfr. Petavius, De Deo, III, 7. 


M., Moral., If, 12: “ Sursum re- 
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my wings early in the morning and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there also shall 
thy hand lead me: and thy right hand shall hold 
me.” Here we have both an accurate and a 
beautifully poetical description of the divine 
omnipresence”? It is to be observed that the 
Psalmist does not limit omnipresence to the 
knowledge or power of God (which it, of 
course, includes); but expressly extends it to 
the divine Essence itself: “Yu illic es, ades.” 
Jer. XXIII, 24, removes every vestige of a 


doubt: 


“Numquid non coelum et terram ego 


impleo?—Do not I fill heaven and earth?” It 
is only on this assumption that St. Paul could 


12 Francis Thompson has _ elabo- 
rated it in his famous ode, ‘‘ The 
Hound of Heaven ’’: 


I fled Him, down the nights and 
down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 
ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist 
of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes, I sped; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd 
fears, 
From those strong Feet that fol- 
lowed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic in- 
stancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet — 


“All things betray thee, who be- 
trayest Me.”’ 


To all swift things for swiftness did 
I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of 
every wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly 
fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clanged His chariot *thwart a 
heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round 
the spurn o’ their feet: — 
Fear wist not to evade as Love 
wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéa pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic in- 
stancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt 
not shelter Me.’’ 
(and so forth) 
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say: “In ipso enim vivimuts et moveniur et 
sumus—For in him we live, and move, and 
are.’ ἢ 

b) Patristic theology not only re-echoed the 
teaching of Holy Scripture in regard to God’s 
omnipresence, but it engaged all the resources 
of science to explain the concept and to safe- 
guard it against misinterpretation. 


In this domain, as in so many others, the genius of 
Augustine shines with peculiar splendor. In his Con- 
fessions the Saint draws an impressive comparison be- 
tween God’s omnipresence and the waters which sur- 
round and fill the sponges growing at the bottom of the 
sea (1. e., the world). At the same time, in order to 
forestall a purely material conception of the “ diffusion ” 
of the Divine Essence, the great Bishop of Hippo en- 
deavors, with keen analytical acumen, to determine the 
true notion of God’s omnipresence as accurately as is pos- 
sible for the mind of man. “ Sic est Deus per cuncta 
diffusus,’ he says, “ut non sit qualitas mundi, sed sub- 
stantia creatrix mundi, sine labore regens et site onere 
continens mundum. Non tamen per spatia locorum 
quasi mole diffusa, ita ut in dimidio mundi corpore sit 
dimidius et in alio dimidio dimidius, atque ita per totum 
totus; sed in solo coelo totus, et in sola terra totus, et 
in coelo et 1 terra totus, et nullo contentus loco, sed in 
se ipso ubique totus.’ 15 

13 Acts XVII, 28. πάρει, οὐ κατὰ μέρος, ἀλλὰ πᾶσιν 

14 Cfr. Amos, IX, 2 sq. ὅλος — Thou fillest all, Thou art 

16 Ep. 187, c. 1, ἢ. 14. St. present to all, not in part, but whole 
Chrysostom expresses the same (Thou art present] to all.” (in Ps. 


truth more succinctly in these 138, n. 2.) 
words: “Πάντα πληροῖς, πᾶσι 
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c) Scholastic theology, following the lead 
of Peter the Lombard*® and St. Thomas 
Aquinas,*’ goes a step farther and extends the 
substantial omnipresence of God to the world of 
spirits—angels, demons, and the souls of men. 
The Schoolmen distinguish a threefold presence 
of God in His creatures. He is present in them 
either (1) by essence (per essentiam 5. sub- 
stantiam); or (2) by power (per potentian) ; 
or (3) by presence or inhabitation (per in- 
habitationem s. praesentiam specialem). 


a) God is substantially present when he is in spir- 
itual beings with His substance, totus ubique. Eras- 
mus’s objection, that it is derogatory to the majesty 
of God to be present in demons, the souls of the damned, 
and other horrid creatures, had already been refuted 
long before his time by St. Augustine,*® who com- 
pared God’s presence in such beings to that of the sun- 
light, which penetrates filth without suffering contamina- 
tion. 

B) If God is present in all things substantially or 
“by essence,” it is evident that He must also be present 
in them dynamically or “by power”; for a substance 
can operate wherever it is. Is it equally logical, con- 
versely, to infer that God is substantially present when 
we know Him to be present dynamically? His dy- 
namic presence is admitted by all, not so the possi- 
bility of “actio in distans.” While the oft-quoted axiom 
that “actio in distans”’ is impossible is not fully evi- 


16 Liber Sent., I, dist. 237. ἡ 18 De Natura Boni, c. 29. 
17 Summa Theol., 1a, qu. 8, art. 3. 
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dent, yet in respect of divine things its validity is un- 
deniable; for as God’s power objectively coincides with 
His Essence, His Essence must be present wherever 
His power is operative. It follows that all the remain- 
ing attributes of God must likewise be present in every 
created being; and this is especially true of His om- 
niscience,’® which sees all things.2° We must not omit 
to point out, however, that an important distinction 
lies between God's substantial and His dynamic presence, 
Substantial presence, being an emanation from the Ab- 
solute Essence, rests on metaphysical necessity, while dy- 
namic presence, so far as it manifests itself actively, is 
subject to the free will of the Almighty. This explains 
why God manifests His power variously in His various 
creatures, 

y) What we have said towards the end of the above 
paragraph is true in an even higher degree of God's 
inhabitative presence, that is to say, His special mode 
of indwelling in His creatures. He indwells differently 
in the just, in sinners, in angels, in demons, in the 
Church and in the State; 3: on earth and in Heaven; and 
so forth. Therefore we pray in the “Our Father”: 
“ Pater noster, qui es in coelis — Our Father, Who art in 
Heaven.” St. Paul alludes to this truth when he says: 
“While we are in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord; ... but we are confident, and have a good will 
to be absent rather from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.”’?? St. Bernard appositely observes: 
“TLicet ubique esse Deus non dubitetur, sic tamen 11 
coelo est, ut... nec esse videatur in terris. Prop- 

19 Cfr. Ps. LXV, 7: “Oculi ence by the symbol of a “ seeing 
eius super gentes respictunt— His eye.” 
eyes behold the nations.” 21 Cfr. Math. XXVIII, 20. 


20 This explains why artists love 222 Cor. V, 6 sqq. 
to represent the divine omnipres- 
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ter quod et orantes dicimus: Pater noster, qui es in 
coelis. Sicut enim anima, cum in toto quoque sit cor- 
pore, excellentius tamen et singularius est in capite, m 
quo sunt omnes sensus,... ita st praesentiam illam 
cogitamus, qua beati angeli perfruuntur, videmur vix 
aliquam Dei protectionem et nomen habere.’** In 
Christ and in the Blessed Eucharist the Godhead, by 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union, indwells in an altogether 
singular manner, hence our churches are veritably and 
literally “ houses of God.” *4 


READINGS: —S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 8—IpEem, Contr. 
Gent., HII, 68 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 238 
sq.).—Lessius, De Perfect. Divin., 1. I1.—*Gillius, De Essentia 
Dei, tract. 9.— Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 33-34.— Scheeben, 
Dogmatik, Vol. 1, §§ 77, 88 (Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, pp. 
193 sqq., 211 sqq.).— Lépicier, De Deo Uno, t. I, pp. 286 sqq., 
Parisiis 1002.--- Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 124 sqq.— 


Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 249 sqq. 
23 Serm. in Ps. “ Quit habitat,” the treatise on Grace. Τὸ will 
5; Ὦ, 4. hardly be necessary to add any- 


24 For a refutation of the false 
teaching of Luther concerning 
God’s ubiquity we must refer the 
reader to Christology. The special 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost in 
the souls of the just belongs to 


thing to what we have said above, 
to explain such Scriptural phrases 
as the “coming” and “ going of 
God,” the “descent of the Holy 
Ghost,” etc, 


CHAPIIER ΤΙ 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF DIVINE LIFE—DIVINE 
KNOWLEDGE 


Considered dynamically, aseity, God’s funda- 
mental attribute, is purest activity; consequently 
the attributes of Divine Activity must be deduci- 
ble in the same manner as the attributes of 
Divine Being; and, since immanent activity is 
synonymous with life, the attributes of Divine 
Activity must be identical with the attributes of 
Divine Life.’ 

As God is a pure spirit, and spiritual life 
utters itself in knowing and willing, it 15 
plain that God’s vital activity can find expres- 
sion only in cognition and volition. This fur- 
nishes a natural division of the attributes of 
divine life, vig., attributes of the Understanding 
and attributes of the Will. In the words of the 
Vatican Council:? “Ecclesia credit et confite- 
tur, unum esse Deum verunt et vivum ... m- 
tellectu ac voluntate omnique perfectione infint- 


1Cfr. Deut. XXXII, 40: “ Vivo eral, consult Scheeben, Dogmatik, 


ego in aeternum—TI live forever.” Vol. I, § 89; St. Thomas, Summa 
John XIV, 6: “Ego suin via et Theol., ta, qu. 8. 
veritas et vita (ἡ ζωή)---Ἴ am 2 Conc. Vatic., Sess. III, De Fide, 


the way, and the truth, and the cap. I. Ξ 
life.’— On the Divine Life in gen- 
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tum—The . .. Church believes and confesses 
that there is one true and living God, .. . in- 


finite in intelligence, in will, and in all perfec- 
tion.” ® 

In respect of the divine understanding, we 
will discuss (1) the manner in which it is ex- 
ercised, (2) its object, and (3) its medium. 
In treating of these three points we shall have 
to be very careful not to trench on the infinite 
perfection of the Divine Knowledge. Not only 
must we conceive it as self-existent, but like- 
wise as blending with all the other attributes of 
_Divine Being, especially the negative ones, sternly 
excluding from the Divine Understanding every 
imaginable imperfection of human cognition, 
such as supposition, doubt, discursive reasoning, 
and so forth. It is with a view to emphasizing 
the certainty and infallibility of Divine Cogni- 
tion that theologians generally speak of it as 
scientia divina, for scientia (science) is the cer- 
tain and evident knowledge of things by their 
causes. 


8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 1782. 
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THE MODE OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


From what we have previously said about the 
manner in which created perfections are con- 
tained in God, it follows that every mixed 
perfection (such as, 6. g., the faculty of dis- 
cursive reasoning), must be subjected to a 
process of logical refinement before it can be ap- 
plied to the Deity; and further that when we 
undertake to transfer a simple perfection, i. e., 
one formally capable of being predicated of the 
Divine Essence (6. g., intellect), from the crea- 
ture to the Creator, we must abstract from the 
mode in which that perfection exists in the 
creature. The following theses are calculated 
to show how divine differs from human knowl- 
edge in regard to its mode. 


Thesis I: Because of the identity of being and 
thought in God, the Divine Knowledge is a substan- 
tial act of cognition, in which consciousness and self- 
comprehension co-incide. 


This is de fide. 
Proof. We have already shown, in treating 
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of the Absolute Truth,’ that in God being and 
thinking really co-incide; that a notion which 
adequately comprehends its object, must be con- 
ceived as a substance; and that this entire process 
must culminate in a most complete comprehen- 
sion by God of His Essence, or of Himself. 
All three of these momenta are implicitly con- 
tained in the decree of the Vatican Council, ac- 
cording to which God is “infinite in intelligence, 
in will, and in all perfection,” and, at the same 
time, “one... absolutely simple and immuta- 
ble spiritual substance.’* The absolute iden- 
tity of being and thinking in God is, indeed, an 
immediate consequence of His self-existence, 
which altogether excludes a transition from 
faculty to act. The substantiality of the divine 
act of understanding is a corollary flowing from 
that metaphysical simplicity of the Divine Es- 
sence which does not admit of parts and ac- 
cidents; and, finally, resulting from both, the 
comprehension by God of His own Self or Es- 
sence, 15 a consequence of the infinite, absolute 
spirituality, by virtue of which, in God, truth 
must co-incide with knowledge, goodness with 
volition.® 


1 Supra, pp. 230 sqq. ef incommutabilis substantia spir- 
2Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, De  ittualis.” 
Fide, c. 1: “Intellectu ac volun- 3Cfr. Isidor. MHispal., Etymol. 


tate omnique perfectione infinitus VII, τ: “Deus habet essentiam, 
. (et simul) simplex omnino habet et sapientiam; sed quod 


ie “ὦ 


ls 
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The leading characteristic of God’s knowledge is 
doubtless His comprehension of Himself (comprehensio 
511), which wholly governs and determines His intel- 
lectual life in itself as well as in its relations ad 
extra. From this comprehensive knowledge which God 
has of Himself, flows, as from a fruitful idea matrix, 
the knowledge of all truth and of all truths within and 
without the Divine Essence. The absolute incompre- 
hensibility of the Divine Essence makes it impossible 
for any created or creatable intellect, either in this life 
or in the life beyond, to form a comprehensive notion 
of God. God, and God alone, is able to compass Him- 
self and to exhaust His Essence as the Infinite Truth. 

Sacred Scripture attributes this comprehensive know]l- 
edge to each of the three Divine Persons in particular. 
Cfr. Math. XI, 27: “Nemo novit (ἐπιγινώσκει) Filium 
msi Pater, neque Patrem quis novit nisi Filius — No one 
knoweth the Son, but the Father: neither doth any one 
know the Father but the Son.” 1 Cor, II, τὸ sq: 
“Spiritus enim omnia scrutatur, etiam profunda Dei (τὰ 
βάθη τοῦ θεοῦ); ... quae Dei sunt, nemo cognovit 
(ἔγνωκεν) nisi Spiritus Dei—The Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God... the things also 
that are of God no man knoweth, but the Spirit of 
God.” 

Among the Fathers it is especially St. Augustine who 
regards the Logos, or Son, as the adequately comprehen- 
sive image of the Father. For God, he says, to speak 
(dicere) is the same as to comprehend Himself (com- 
prehendere). “Tanquam seipsum dicens Pater genuit 
habet, hoc et est, et omnia unus est have said supra, on the divine at- 
ac proinde simplex est, quia in eo tributes of substantiality and im- 


non aliquid accidentis est.’’ The mutability, 
reader is also referred to what we 
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Verbum sibi aequale per omnia; non emm seipsum in- 
tegre perfecteque dixisset, st aliquid minus aut amplius 
esset in eius Verbo, quam in ipso— As though uttering 
Himself, the Father begat the word equal to Himself 
in all things; for.He would not have uttered Himself 
wholly and perfectly, if there were in His word any- 
thing more or less than in Himself.” Ὁ 

If God comprehends Himself, He must be self-con- 
scious. Our inadequate human mode of conception dis- 
tinguishes the two, by conceiving of God’s self-compre- 
hension as directed to the Divine Essence (cognitio di- 
recta), and His self-consciousness as bearing on the 
operation of the Divine Intellect (cognitio reflexa). 
God knows Himself — His Substance, His Essence, His 
Nature, and everything that pertains to His knowledge 
or the exercise of His intellect; and this self-knowledge 
naturally implies consciousness of the Ego,—a truth 
which needs to be emphasized in view of the Pantheistic 
fallacy that the Divine self-consciousness is enkindled 
by God’s (immanent) production of the created uni- 
verse. This absurd and heretical notion of “a gradual 
awakening of the divine consciousness” is incompat- 
ible with God’s most fundamental attribute, 4. ¢., self- 
existence, and was already refuted by Aristotle when he 
defined the Divinity as “νόησις νοήσεως. God Himself 
has revealed the reality of His consciousness by His 
inimitable effatum: “Ego sum qui sum—I am who 
Δ." ὃ Not only the Godhead in the oneness of Its 
nature, but likewise each of the three Divine Persons 
possesses self-consciousness and gives expression to it 
by the word “I.”° However, we must beware of the 

4 De Trintt., XV, 14, 23 (Had- 6 Thus the Father: Math. III, 


dan’s translation, p. 407). 17: “ Hic est filius meus dilectus, 
5 Ex. ITI, 14. in quo mtht complacui— This is 
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gross error which the school of Gunther at one time 
propagated among the theologians of Germany,— that 
consciousness formally constitutes personality. If this 
were so, then we should have to distinguish in Jesus 
Christ, who had both a divine and a human conscious- 
ness, two separate persons, and in the Godhead three 
distinct Natures, because of the trinity of the (relative) 
self-consciousness, and but one Person on account of 
the oneness of God’s (absolute) consciousness. This 
would spell, on the one hand, Nestorianism; on the 
other, Tritheism or Sabellianism. In matter of fact, 
as there is in God but one Nature, so He has only 
one consciousness, which belongs to all three Divine 
Persons per modum identitatis, and by virtue of which 
each separate Hypostasis, and all three Hypostases to- 
gether, are aware of their existence and their infinite 
perfection. If, therefore, consciousness is multiplied ac- 
cording to natures, not according to persons, it follows 
inevitably that consciousness and self-comprehension in 
God coincide in the same manner as being and cogni- 
tion.” Hence in the Godhead:: being = thought = com- 
prehensio suit == consciousness.® 


Thesis II: By virtue of His infinite comprehension 
of His own Essence, God in and through Himself 
also knows all extra-divine truths, in such manner that 
truth is dependent on Him, not He on truth. 


Proof. This thesis consists of two distinct 
parts. In the first, God’s self-comprehension is 


my beloved Son, in whom I am bam — Separate me Saul and Barna- 

well pleased.”” The Son: John X, bas.” 

30: “Ego et pater unum sumus — 7Cfr. Franzelin, De Verbo In- 

I and the Father are one.” And carnato, 3rd ed., Rome 1881, pp. 

the Holy Ghost: Acts XIII, 2: 249 3644. 

“ Segregate miht Saulum et Barna- 8 Cfr. Otten, Apologie des gatt- 
lichen Bewusstseins, Paderborn 1897. 
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made to comprise within its radius the entire 
domain of truth external to His Essence; while 
in the second, the relation of the former to the 
latter is defined more clearly by excluding all 
real dependency of God on the objects of His 
knowledge. 


The question here at issue, therefore, is not: How 
many and what classes of truths form the object of 
Divine Knowledge, but: How does God know the sev- 
eral truths, the possible and the real, the present and 
the future, etc.? Our thesis answers this question in a 
twofold way. (1) Positively: God knows all truths 
in and through Himself, that is to say, by virtue of 
His own Essence and His self-comprehension; (2) neg- 
atively: the truths which He knows do not really affect 
His knowledge. Inasmuch as the Church has never 
defined the mode of divine cognition, and her magis- 
terium ordinarium teaches nothing definite on this sub- 
ject as of faith, we cannot assert our thesis to be de 
fide, though we can surely claim for it the value of a 
theological conclusion. All theological schools unani- 
mously uphold God’s absolute independence of the ob- 
jects of His knowledge, as a corollary from the divine 
attributes of self-existence and infinite perfection. 


1. It is not difficult to demonstrate that God 
must know all truths without exception by 
reason of His self-comprehension. According 
to the axiom: “Ens et verunt convertuntur,’ 
truth is co-extensive with being. Now, what- 
ever 1s, is either God, or something external to 
God. The things external to God can be di- 
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vided into two classes: the possible and the 
actually existing. We know from the preceding 
thesis that God has an adequate knowledge of 
all divine being by reason of His comprehension 
of His own Essence. As for the two classes of 
extra-divine beings, the possibles depend on the 
Divine Essence as their exemplary cause, while 
the actually existing things depend on the same 
not only as their exemplary but also as their 
efficient and final cause. As, therefore, God 
comprehends His own Essence, which is the ex- 
emplary, the efficient, and the final cause of all 
things outside of Himself, so by virtue of His 
coniprehensio sui He must envisage these thing's 
one and all in His own Essence. 


To prove this thesis from Revelation, we must fall 
back on the attribute of divine omnipotence. If God can 
do whatever does not imply an intrinsic contradiction, 
then His omnipotence is co-extensive with being, that is, 
with the sphere of possible being. Even the things that 
now actually exist, prior to the moment of their creation 
or realization were merely possible. Now, God en- 
visages His omnipotence in His own Essence, of which 
it is an attribute; consequently he must also perceive 
in His Essence whatever comes within the scope of His 
omnipotence, viz.: all real and all possible things. Cr. 
Ecclus. XXIII, 29: “Domino Deo, antequam crearen- 
tur, omma sunt agnita, sic et post perfectum respictt 
omnia (πρὶν ἢ κτισθῆναι τὰ πάντα ἔγνωσται ἀυτῷ, οὕτως καὶ 
μετὰ τὸ συντελησθῆναι) ---- For all things were known to 
the Lord God, before they were created, so also after 
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they were perfected he beholdeth all things.”® The 
following quotation from St. Augustine’s treatise De 
Genest ad Lit., is often cited in this connection: “ Sicut 
vidit, ita fecit. Non praeter seipsum videns, sed in 
seipso, ita cnumeravit omnia, quae fecit. ... Nota ergo 
fecit, non facta cognovit. Proinde antequam ferent, 
et evant et non erant: erant in Dei scientia, non erant 
in sua natura.’ 19. The Schoolmen, under the leadership 
of St. Thomas, defended the thesis: ‘“ Deus intellectu 
suo intelligit se principaliter, et in se intelligit omnia 
alia— God with His understanding knows Himself in 
the first place, and in Himself perceives all other 
things.” 1* 


2. If God, as we have just shown, by virtue 
of His self-comprehension, knows all extra- 
divine things (or truths) in His Essence, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that He is nowise de- 
pendent on the objects of His knowledge. 


A created intellect cannot perceive an object without 
being influenced by it. The object, as the Scholastic 
phrase runs, determines the intellect. Not so the 
Divine Intellect, which, in perceiving Itself as well as 
the things outside Itself, is determined only by Itself. 
Therefore no extra-divine truth in its relation to God 
can ever be a causa determinans, though it may be a 
conditio sine qua non. In other words: The things 
outside of God are merely the terminus, but in no 
sense the cause of Divine Knowledge. Or, as the 
Scholastics put it: “Objecta alia a Deo terminant 

9Cfr. Wisdom VII, 21 sqq.} 10 De Gen. ad Lit., V, 35 56. 


Prov. VIII, 22 sqq.; John I, 3 11 Cfr, Rickaby, Of God and His 
sqq., and other similar passages. Creatures, Ὁ. 57. 
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quidem intellectum divinum, sed non determinant — The 
objects existing outside of God terminate, but they do 
not determine, the Divine Intellect.” To assume that 
the Divine Intellect could be influenced by truths ex- 
isting outside of Itself, would be tantamount to assert- 
ing that God is essentially dependent on the created 
universe, which would be to deny His self-existence. 
There is nothing outside the Divine Essence which 
can determine God’s knowledge, just as there is noth- 
ing external to Him that can determine His being; for 
both His knowledge and His being are self-existing. 
It follows that the Divine Intellect can be determined 
only from within, that is to say, by the Divine Essence 
Itself. However, we must not conceive of this process 
as a real influence exerted by God’s Essence upon His 
Intellect, lest we fall into the mistake, already censured, 
of taking aseitas to mean self-realization in the strict 
sense of that term. God, being pure actuality (actus 
purissimus), cannot in any sense be conceived as po- 
tential. Cfr. 1 John I, 5: “Deus lux est et tenebrae 
i eo πο} sunt ullae—- God is light, and in Him there 
is no darkness.” To say that God is determined from 
within, can, therefore, only mean that His knowl- 
edge is determined by His essence in the same way 
as His existence.” The doctrine we are here defend- 
ing has found pointed, not to say drastic, expression 
in the writings of those Fathers of the Church who 
hold that God does not know the things outside Him- 
self because they exist, but they exist because He knows 
them. “ Universas creaturas suas, et spirituales et cor- 
porales,” says St. Augustine, “on quia sunt ideo novit, 
sed ideo sunt quia novit;: non enim nescivit quae fuerat 
creaturus — And with respect to all His creatures, both 


12 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogm., Vol. II, p. 93. 
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spiritual and corporeal, He does not know them because 
they are, but they are because He knows them. For 
He was not ignorant of what He was about to create.” 18 
Similarly St. Gregory the Great: “Quae sunt, non in 
aeternitate eius ideo videntur quia sunt; sed ideo sunt 
quia videntur— The things that are, are not seen in 
His eternity because they are, but they are because He 
sees them.” ** These authorities do not mean to deny 
that the things outside of God are actually the terminus 
of Divine knowledge; for there can be no knowledge 
without an object; but they certainly do deny that the 
“objecta alia a Deo” exercise a causal influence upon 
the knowledge of God; in other words, that God’s knowl- 
edge is dependent upon its objects. 


3. The proposition of the Schoolmen: “Di7- 
vina essentia est objectum formale et primarium, 
omma alia vera sunt objectum materiale et se- 
cundarium divinae cognitionis,’ is merely a dif- 
ferent way of formulating our thesis. 


The formal object of a vital faculty is that which 
determines the faculty to act and imparts to it its own 
specific perfection. Such is, for instance, color with 
respect to the eye. The material object is that which 
is viewed in the light of the formal object, and comes 
within the purview of a faculty only from that par- 
ticular coign of vantage, as, e. g., bodily substance and 
magnitude, which the eye can perceive only ratione 
coloris. Similarly the primary object is that which is 
apprehended by a faculty primo et per se, and to which 

13S. Augustin., De Trinit., XV, 14 Greg. M., Moral., XX, 29, n. 


13, 22. Haddan’s translation, p. 63. 
406, 
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whatever else is apprehended (obiectum secundarium) 
must be referred as to its principle. Hence a formal 
object must always be primary; a material object, sec- 
ondary. Mutatis mutandis the same terminology may 
be employed in defining the object of any other science, 
as, for instance, geometry or metaphysics. 

Now, if God’s knowledge receives its peculiar form 
and perfection not from without, but from the Divine 
Essence itself, and if it is the Divine Essence alone 
which determines the Intellect of God and so renders 
His knowledge truly divine; then the truths outside of 
God cannot possibly constitute the formal object of His 
knowledge; hence they must be its material object, be- 
cause, being truths, they cannot be unknown to Him 
Who is All-Truth. We say, material object, and nothing 
more; for, whether, δ. g., the world exists or no, can- 
not in any wise affect the perfection of God’s knowl- 
edge, because in neither case would God’s knowledge 
be increased or diminished, either materially or formally.” 
For precisely the same reason God’s Essence is the 
primary, and the things that exist outside of it are 
merely secondary objects of His knowledge. 

Kleutgen?® points out a beautiful parallel. If we 
take theology as the subjective knowledge of things di- 
vine, he says, the most accomplished theologian can be 
none other than God Himself, whereas theological knowl- 
edge on earth grows in nobility and perfection accord- 
ing as a man learns to consider all things in the light 


15Cfr. St. August., De Trintt. 
XV, 13: “Non aliter ea scivit 
creata quam creanda; non enim 
eius sapientiae aliquid accessit ex 
eis, sed illis existentibus sicut opor- 
tebat et quando oportebat, illa per- 
mansit, uf erat—~Nor did He know 
them when created in any other 


way than He knew them when still 
to be created, for nothing accrued 
to His wisdom from them; but that 
wisdom remained as it was, while 
they came into existence as it was 
fitting and when it was fitting.” 

16 De Ipso Deo, p. 259. 
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of the Divine, and reaches its final culmination in the 
beatific vision vouchsafed only in Heaven.” 


Thesis III: God knows the things external to Him- 
self not only in His own Essence, but also as they are 
in themselves. 


Proof. The things outside of God have a two- 
fold being, to wit: ideal or eminent being, in the 
Essence and Knowledge of God, and real or 
formal being, in their own reality and individual 
determination. 


I. Purely possible being (ens possibile) has objective 
existence only in the first-mentioned sense. It 15 some- 
thing ideal, sans actual existence, though capable of be- 
ing conceived as existing; 6. g., a galloping centaur. 
Actual being, on the other hand, besides ideal also has 
real being, inasmuch as that which was merely possible 
has become actually existing. It is easy to see that the 
ideal being of the possibles objectively coincides with 
the Divine Essence itself. The infinitely variable imi- 
tability of that Essence furnishes the basis for an 
infinite number of prototypes, which the Divine Intel- 
lect conceives as archetypes of creatable things, and 
which the Divine Will by its creative power is able to 
posit outside of itself as so many ectypes. It must be 
noted, however, that the purely possible, even before 
its realization, does not merely possess an indistinct sort 
of being, but is as definitely stamped and as individually 
determined in its archetype as after it has become exist- 
ent. Goethe was able with his eyes closed to summon 
before his imagination a full-blown rose and he derived as 


17 Cfr, also Franzelin, De Deo Uno, thes. 38; Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 
Dogmat., Vol. H, thes. 33. 
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much pleasure from contemplating its various beauties 
as though he held a real flower in his hand. 

The question next suggests itself, whether the knowl- 
edge of the omniscient God is limited to the ideal or 
eminent being of extra-divine things as reflected in His 
Essence, or whether His intellectual vision can penetrate 
to the real, formal or individually determined being 
which objects have, or can have, w themselves. In 
formulating the question thus, we do not, of course, 
mean to deny the independence of the Divine Knowl- 
edge, which we have proved in the preceding thesis. 
Like the individually determined being of the purely 
possible, the real or formal being of actually existing 
things can be the terminus, but never the cause of 
divine cognition. Hence we have formulated our pres- 
ent thesis in this wise: “God knows the things out- 
side of Himself, not only in His own Essence, but 
also as they are in themselves (not: but also in them- 
selves).” I know of but one theologian who denies 
that God’s knowledge extends to things as they are 
in themselves; viz.: Aureolus, who says:*8 “Si quae- 
ratur, aw Deus sic intelligat quod intuitum suum ferat 
super essentiam [suam] οἱ ex hoc procedat ulterius 
usque ad creaturam, ita quod sint duo intuita: Deus 
et creatura, sic nullo modo concedt potest, quod Deus 
intelligat creaturas.”1® It is not difficult to refute this 
obviously false view. 


2. 11 God knew the things outside Himself 
only in their ideal or eminent being, He would 
really know nothing beyond His own Essence; 
the real, formal being of existing things, and 


18In Mag. 1, dist. 35, p. 2, art. 2. 
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the concretely individualized being of the purely 
possibles, as they are or can be in themselves, 
would remain hidden from Him. Consequently, 
there would be something knowable which God 
did not know, and it would be precisely that 
which created intelligences are so well able to 
know, because they direct their mind’s eye to the 
real, formal, and determinate being as it exists 
outside the Divine Essence. Now, the assump- 
tion that anything knowable eludes the knowl- 
edge of God, or that the created mind com- 
mands a wider range than the infinite intellect 
of the Creator, is preposterous as well as de- 
rogatory to the dignity of the Most High. 
There is this further consideration. God must 
needs know created things in the same manner 
in which He creates, or can create, them. Now, 
the object and end of God’s creative activity is 
not the ideally-eminent, but the really-formal 
being of extra-divine objects. Consequently, 
God not only knows the former but also the 
latter. It is solely from this point of view that 
we can understand such revealed texts as these: 
“For he beholdeth the ends of the world, and 
looketh on all things that are under heaven, who 
made a weight for the winds, and weighed the 
waters by measure, when he gave a law for the 
rain, and a way for the sounding storms. Then 
he saw it, and declared, and prepared, and 
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searched it.” Again: ‘Who telleth the num- 
ber of the stars, and calleth them by all their 
names ... and of his wisdom there is no num- 
ber, Ὁ 


A question quite apart from the one just treated is 
whether God perceives the real and formal being of the 


things outside His Essence timmediately in these hinge 


themselves, or mediately in and through His own Es- 
sence. We shall treat this point later, when we come 
to discuss the medium of divine cognition.”! 


Thesis IV: God’s knowledge of the things outside 
Himself is an adequately comprehensive knowledge, 
and is invested with that absolute infallibility which 
flows from metaphysical certainty. 

This thesis enunciates an article of faith. 

Proof. God has an adequately comprehensive 
knowledge not only of His own Essence, but 
of whatever exists or can exist. By an ade- 
quately comprehensive knowledge we mean one 
which exhausts its object so completely that the 
entire cognoscibility of that object becomes as 
it were absorbed by cognition. A knowledge 
that 1s not adequately comprehensive always in- 
cludes some remnant of uncomprehended being. 


Thus a mathematician has no adequately comprehen- 
sive knowledge of a triangle so long as he has not thor- 


19 Job XXVIII, 24 566. Cfr. also 5. Thom., Contr. Gent. 
20 Ps. CXLVI, 4 sq. Cfr. Hebr. 1, c. 49 5644. 
IV, 13. For the teaching of St. 21 ὃ 3, infra. 


Augustine, see the preceding thesis. 
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oughly mastered the geometrical propositions concerning 
triangles and their relations to parallel lines, the circle, 
the square, etc..— a mastery which, needless to say, can- 
not be acquired in this life. 

I. We call God’s knowledge scientia, in order to 
indicate that it excludes, on the one hand, doubt, and 
on the other, mere opinion and _ suspicion. Doubt 
(dubium) is that state of the mind in which it hesitates 
between two contradictory members of a judgment, as, 
for instance, in trying to solve the question whether 
the number of existing stars is odd or even. Opinion 
(opimio) is a judgment which the mind accepts for 
weighty reasons, though unable to rid itself of the fear 
that its contrary may be true; as, for instance, in as- 
senting to a proposition regarding space in the nth 
dimension. Suspicion (suspicio), like doubt, is no true 
judgment, but merely an inclination, based on weak 
grounds, to prefer one member of an alternative to the 
other, as, for instance, that this particular person has 
committed a certain specified crime. Certitude (certi- 
tudo) absolutely excludes the possibility of error, and 
hence spells the true ideal state of the intellect, as, for 
instance, the certainty a man has concerning his own 
existence. We cannot, consequently, conceive of real 
knowledge except as based on certainty. Be it re- 
marked, however, that subjective certitude does not of 
itself engender knowledge, but must have a foundation in 
fact. A man who is moved by prejudice, or swayed 
by his passions, may be subjectively certain, and yet err. 
Subjective certitude must be based upon objective cer- 
tainty, because it is the latter that furnishes the grounds 
for the former. It follows from what we have said 


that certainty may inhere not only in judgments and 


conclusions, but also in the very objects themselves, as 
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when I say: “ The fact is certain,’ “ This proposition 
is sure.’ It is objective certainty that furnishes the 
basis for knowledge and thereby engenders true sub- 
jective certitude. Now, what is objective certainty? It 
is nothing else than the intestine necessity of a thing, 
or, in other words, the impossibility of its contradictory 
being true, as, ¢. g.. 2X 2:-:- 4. When this necessity 
remains hidden, there can be no certitude or true knowl- 
edge. When perceived by the intellect, this necessity 
is called evidence, and the intellect must bow to it. 

2. There are three kinds of certitude: metaphysical, 
physical, and moral. The first, which is the strongest, 
rests upon the intrinsic impossibility of the contradictory 
proposition, and is often called mathematical. Physical 
certitude is based upon the necessary operation of the 
contingent laws of nature (6. g., the sun 15 hot). It 
is inferior to metaphysical certitude, because the mo- 
mentary suspension of any law of nature (as, 6. g., 
in the case of the three children in the fiery fur- 
nace), diminishes the impossibility. The weakest of the 
three is moral certitude, which rests merely on the con- 
stancy and universality governing the conduct of free 
beings, who — despite occasional exceptions —as a rule 
follow their inborn inclinations (as, e. g., mothers 
love their children). Though the necessity upon which 
moral certitude rests, and which may ultimately be 
traced to the watchfulness of Divine Providence, may 
at any moment be broken through by the free will of 
man, yet the propositions derived from it remain cer- 
tain in their moral generality, as, e. g., that the majority 
of mothers will always love their offspring. Verisimili- 
tude, or probability (verisimilitudo, probabilitas) dif- 
fers from certitude in all of its three stages, though 


we often refer to a particularly high degree of it as 
23 
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“moral certitude.” It lacks necessity: there is no 
guaranty that the contradictory proposition may not be 
true. The mathematical formula for probability is 
ὟΝ = 2 (p designating favorable, ἢ: possible instances). 
With the number of favorable instances (the denomina- 
tor remaining the same), probability increases until, ῤ 
becoming equal to ἢ, it changes into certitude: W= 
Β- 2-1. The figure 1 is consequently termed 
“the symbol of certitude.” Probability does not rest 
on necessity, and therefore does not per se engender 
certitude; but it is to be noted that a mathematical 
judgment concerning the a priort degree of prob- 
ability of an event is always metaphysically certain, 
even though concrete predictions based upon a probable 
calculation frequently miss the mark. Inasmuch as 
God knows all things with metaphysical certitude, it is 
not sufficient to attribute to His intellect the absolute 
certainty proper to mathematical judgments. He has and 
must have an absolutely infallible knowledge of each and 
every individual event; else His knowledge would be 
little more than a calculation based on probabilities. 

3. An intelligence is infallible if it cannot err. From 
this definition it is evident that the formal characteristic 
of infallibility (infallibilitas) is not the mere fact of not- 
erring (imerrantia), just as the formal characteristic of 
impeccability (impeccabilitas) is not actual freedom 
from sin (impeccantia). Infallibility not only implies 
posse non errare, but non posse errare. It may be 
either absolute or relative, according as it is unlimited, 
comprising all truths without exception, or limited in 
extension and derivative in regard to its contents. Ab- 
solute infallibility postulates an infinite being, in whom 
truth and subsistent reason are identical. Relative 
infallibility is proper to the human intellect, which, 


| 
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created as it is for the truth, is infallible when guided 
by the general criterion of evidence. To deny this 
would plunge mankind into scepticism. Besides the 
natural infallibility, which we have been considering, 
there is a supernatural infallibility, which is a gift of 
Divine Grace. Such was the prophetic and charismatic 
infallibility of the Old Testament seers, and of the 
Apostles; such to-day is the infallibility of the ecclesias- 
tical teaching office in matters of faith and morals, no 
matter whether it enunciates its decisions by the magis- 
terium ordinarium of daily instruction, or in a solemn 
definition by an ecumenical council, or in an ex cathedra 
pronouncement on the part of the Roman Pontiff. This 
explains the practical importance of divine, as the foun- 
dation of derived, infallibility, 


4. After the foregoing explanations it will not 
be difficult to prove our thesis, which not only 
avers that God knows all things outside Him- 
self 1 globo,” but that He has an adequate 
comprehension of each one of them individually. 
If He had no such adequate comprehension, 
some things would be unknown to Him, and 
He would either remain in eternal ignorance 
of them, or be compelled constantly to acquire 
new knowledge. The former assumption is 
repugnant to His infinite perfection, the lat- 
ter to His absolute immutability. Cfr. Ecclus. 
XXXIX, 24 sqq.: “The works of all flesh [i. e., 
all men] are before him, and there is nothing hid 
from his eyes; he seeth from eternity to eternity, 


22 Cfr, First Thesis, supra. 
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and there is nothing wonderful before him.” In 
its innermost essence this comprehensive cog- 
nition is true knowledge—exempt from doubt, 
opitiion, and suspicion. It is in consequence 
metaphysically certain; for metaphysical certitude 
alone can wholly eliminate the possibility of 
error. For the same reason the knowledge of 
God must ultimately culminate in absolute in- 
fallibility, which positively excludes all possi- 
bility of error. Cir, Hebr. ΤΥ, 13: “Now est 
ulla creatura invisibilis in conspectu eius; ommia 
autem nuda οἱ aperta sunt oculis eius—Neither 
is there any creature invisible in his sight; but 
all things are naked and open to his eyes.” The 
possibility of erring would entail the possibility 
of correcting errors, and this could not be made 
to square with the immutability of God’s knowl- 
edge and Essence.”® 


23 Consult here the passages from cited in ὃ 2. Cfr. also Conc. Vati- 
Sacred Scripture and the Fathers can., Sess. III, cap. 1, “De Deo.’ 


SECTION 2 


THE OBJECTS OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE— 
OMNISCIENCE 


Being absolutely simple, and therefore indivisi- 
ble, God’s Knowledge can be distinguished only 
in respect of its objects. Inasmuch as, and be- 
cause, God knows whatever is and can be, He 
is called the Omniscient (oiztiscius). 


A common division of the Knowledge of God 1s that 
into scientia necessaria and scientia libera, according as 
its object is something absolutely necessary (e. 9.» 
God, or the purely possible), or exists by virtue of the 
free will of the Creator (6. g., the physical universe). 

Of particular importance is the distinction between 
God’s Knowledge of simple intelligence (scientia sim- 
plicis intelligentiae), which has for its object the purely 
possible (i. e., the metaphysical essences, abstract 
truths) ; and His knowledge of vision (scientia visionis ), 
which, as a spiritual “ seeing,” terminates on every thing 
actually existing. Between these two, the Molinists 
have placed a third, the famous scientia media, which, 
holding the “middle” between the purely possible and 
the really actual, is supposed to comprehend the free 
acts of the future which intelligent beings would perform 
under certain conditions, though as a matter of fact 
many of them never wil] be performed, because the con- 
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ditions will not be realized. The Thomists refuse to 
admit the scientia media; but by disputing among them- 
selves whether the conditionally future free actions of 
rational creatures (actus hbert futuribiles) belong to 
the sctentia sinplicis intelligentiae or to the scientia 
visionis,’ they seem virtually to admit that there is room 
for such a distinction. 

A further distinction, between scientia approbationis 
and sctentia improbationis, is based upon the Will of God 
rather than upon His Knowledge. God wills and ap- 
proves all good things and deeds which He sees, while 
He disapproves — or, in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture, “knows not,” “ignores”—the bad. Cfr. Math. 
XXV, 12: “Amen dico vobis, nescio vos— Amen 1 
say to you, I know you not.” 


Abstracting from the Divine Substance, which, 
after what we have already said, we may leave 
out of consideration here, there are to be dis- 
tinguished four groups of objects outside of God, 
vig.: (1) the purely possible; (2) those which 
actually exist, including the free actions of ra- 
tional creatures past and present; (3) the free 
future acts of these creatures; and (4) the free 
acts conditionally future, which are held to form 
the object of the screntia media. 


1 Billuart, De Deo, diss. 6, art.5, obj. 3. 
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ARTICLE 1 


OMNISCIENCE AS GOD’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE PURELY 
POSSIBLE 


1. THE TEACHING OF DIVINE REVELATION.— 
Whatever has real existence was before its real- 
ization merely possible, and after its disparition 
will return to that state. Hence the possible is 
co-extensive with truth or being. 

Intrinsic possibility is predicable of the Di- 
vine Essence, though, needless to insist, it nec- 
essarily coincides with the existence of God. 
From these considerations it is manifest that the 
possible constitutes the adequate and total object 
of the scientia simplicis intelligentiae. The as- 
sumption that any truth whatsoever can elude 
the Divine Omniscience, has been condemned as 
heretical. Consequently it is an article of faith 
that God knows whatever is possible. This 
dogma can be easily proved from Holy Scrip- 
ture. Job XIII, 9: “Deum celare nihil potest 
—God ... from whom nothing can be con- 
cealed.” Ps. CXXXVIII, 5: “Tu cognovistt 
ommia—Thou hast known all things.” Or the 
prayer of Esther (Esth. XIV, 14): “Domine, 
gut habes onimaum scitentiam—O Lord, who hast 
the knowledge of all things.” If these passages 
left any doubt as to whether or not the knowl- 
edge of God includes the realm of the purely 
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possible, such doubt would be dispelled by 
Ecclus. XXIII, 29: “Domino Deo, antequam 
crearentur, ouuua sunt agnita—Ffor all things 
were known to the Lord God, before they were 
created,’ and Rom. IV, 17: “Vocat ea quae 
non sunt, tamgquam ea quae sunt—God . 
calleth those things that are not, as those that 
are.” Moreover, it is plain that God’s adequate 
conception of His own omnipotence must neces- 
sarily exhaust the fullness of that attribute, 7. e., 
comprise everything possible. Cfr. Matth. XIX, 
26: “Apud Deum omnia possibilia sunt—With 
God all things are possible.” ° 

2. THE INFINITE MULTITUDE oF POSSIBLE 
THines.—As there is a confusing multiplicity of 
possible things (species, individuals, series, ac- 
tions, etc.), God’s knowledge actually extends to 
a multitude which is infinite. 


a) Ruiz calls this deduction “certissima et fides 
proxima.”* It is obvious that the totality of possible 
objects, at the attempted contemplation of which the 
human intellect reels,* cannot be expressed by any finite 
number, and that it must, therefore, be infinite. St. 
Thomas expressly teaches this: “ Deus scit non solum 
ea quae actu sunt, sed etiam quae sunt in potentia a 


re FR REX A AD NN A 

“) Sua vel creaturae ; haec autem constat esse “inhinita,” 

γα ὦ ; fe f°, For further information, consult Deo, IV, 3 saq.) and Ruiz (De 
eb ES our chapter on the attribute of Scientia Dei, disp. 9, sect. 3). 

; f - Omnipotence; also ὃ 1, proposition 8 De Scientia Dei, disp. 20, sect. 3. 
athe, 6, supra. Many pertinent quotations 4Cfr. Lessius, De Perfect. Div., 
Ls from the writings of the Fathers ΧΙ, 2. 

es have been collected by Petavius (De 5S. Theol., 1a, qu. 14, art. 12. 
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Long before him St. Augustine had written: “ Jnfititas 
itaque numeri, quamvis infiuttorum numerorum nullus 
sit numerus, non est tamen incomprehensibilis et, cuius 
intelligentiae non est numerus.’*® Though it is impossible 
that there should actually exist an infinite number of sub- 
stances and accidents, yet their possible qualities and 
mutations, nay, even their real variations and actions in 
the course of an infinitely prolonged existence — God 
destroys no essences—cannot be expressed in finite 
numbers.’ 

b) There is another question of a more philosophical 
character, which cannot be solved by theological argu- 
ments; namely, whether the multitude of objects com- 
prised by the Knowledge of God is actually or merely 
potentially infinite.2 The older school of theologians, 
headed by Aquinas,® and comprising the famous Jesuit 
writers Pallavicini, Suarez, De Lugo, etc., held that 
it is actually infinite. Of late years, however, it has 
become the fashion to deny that there can be such a 
thing as an actually infinite multitude, because “ the 
very term involves an intrinsic contradiction.” Until 
lately Msgr. Gutberlet and the author of this volume 
were probably the only theological writers among mod- 
erns who defended the possibility ofan actually in- 
finite multitude? To my mind the following argu- 
ment is absolutely irrefutable: The possible things of 
which God has knowledge are either finite, or poten- _ 
tially infinite, or actually infinite. That they are not ὍΣΣ" 
finite, is self-evident. They cannot be potentially in- ~ 


6 De Civitate Dei, XII, 18. 8 Vide supra, p. 190. 
τοῦ, St. Thom. 4 cs “Deus 9 Contr. Gent., I, 69; De Verit., 
Captor’ scit etiam cogitationes et affectiones ἢ. 11, art. 9. 
j... cordium, quae in infinitum multi- 10 Cfr. Der Katholik, Mainz 1880. 
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finite, because God does not conceive an infinite multitude 
after the manner of creatures, 7. ¢., by a series of succes- 
sive concepts, but simultaneously in one act. Conse- 
quently, they must be actually infinite. Those who 
ascribe to the Divine Intellect a distributive, but deny it a 
collective, knowledge of all possibles, and who try to jus- 
tify this subtle distinction by pointing to the impossibility 
of the whole collection co-existing, confuse the logical 
with the physical order. The possibility of co-existing in 
the intellect does not argue the possibility of co-existing 
in rerum natura. The fact that God perceives an in- 
finite multitude of things, does not argue that all these 
things, with their various contradictory determinations, 
can actually exist as an infinite multitude. Though 
God might, for example, in His Divine Intellect com- 
bine into one infinite multitude the future acts of Judas 
the traitor, nevertheless these acts in reality constitute 
a series which is always actually finite and only po- 
tentially infinite. As Ruiz pointedly puts it: “ Actus 
uli constituunt unum totum infinitum potentiale succes- 
sivum quantum ad realem essentiam et existentiam; sed 
hoc totum in scientia est simul infinitum actuale, quoniam 
simul totum cognoscitur.’ 1? All these acts can be gath- 
ered into a logical whole, because they coincide in the 
general note of being, and also in another note, which 
may be called “ homogeneous psychic coincidence.” ** 


11 Cir, 8. Thom. ὃν. 'Theot., i. Ge, 
ad. τὸ “ Deus autem non στο cog- 
noscit infinttum vel infinita, quast 
enumerando partem post partem, 
cum cognoscat omnia simul, non 
successive.” 
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12 De Scientia Dei, disp. 20, sect. 
3. 
13 Cfr. Gutberlet, Das Unendliche, 
metaphysisch und mathematisch be- 
trachtet, Mainz 1878; E. Illigens, 
Die unendliche Zahl und die Mathe- 
matik, Minster 1893. 
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ARTICLE 2 


OMNISCIENCE AS GOD'S KNOWLEDGE OF VISION OF ALL 
CONTINGENT BEINGS --- CARDIOGNOSIS, OR 
SEARCHING OF HEARTS 


I. STATE OF THE QuESTION.—In the innumer- 
able multitude of possible things there are some 
which the creative will of God has (either im- 
mediately or mediately) endowed with actual 
being. In so far as these exist, they form the 
object of the scientia visionis. 


a) Contingent actuality, that is to say, the created 
universe, consists of two large groups of beings, viz.: 
the free intelligences (angels, men), and the unfree 
creatures (plants, brute animals, inanimate matter). 
The latter are determined by intrinsic necessity, while 
the intelligent beings of the first-mentioned group gen- 
erally speaking have free control over their actions. 
These actions cannot, for for this very reason, be known a 
priori, as effects necessarily flowing from ἃ cause. De- 
spite this fact, however, the Omniscient God has just 
as clear and definite a knowledge of the acts of such 
free beings, as he has of those of His unfree creatures, 
no matter whether these acts are past, present, or 
future. To Him time is not. In virtue of His un- 
divided eternity, which co-exists with all three modes 
of time, He contemplates the past and the future as 
though they were actually present. We, because of the 
imperfect character of our conception of divine things, 
are compelled to make a distinction between the after 
knowledge by which God knows the past, the knowledge 
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whereby He contemplates the present (especially car- 
diognosis, so-called, whereby He knows the innermost 
secrets of the human mind and heart), and His knowl- 
edge of the future, in particular of the free acts of His 
rational creatures. The last-mentioned mode, on account 
of its importance and difficulty, we shall treat in a series 
of separate Articles. 

b) To our creatural knowledge of contingent beings 
it is by no means immaterial whether an event belongs 
to past history, or happens before our eyes, or will 
take place in the future. God is by His very essence 
determined to the knowledge of all truths, including 
the future, but the created intellect is causally de- 
pendent upon the things themselves. It is for this 
reason that, while historical research familiarizes 115 
with many facts of the past, and daily experience un- 
rolls to our gaze a great variety of contemporary 
events, our predictions of the future are perforce vague 
guesses and uncertain conjectures. There is but one 
extremely limited sphere in which men are able to 
forecast future events, viz.: that division of astronomy 
which deals with eclipses of the sun and moon, to 
which may be added meteorological forecasts of the 
weather for a few days ahead. Such predictions are 
sure only because, and in so far as, they are based 
upon laws of nature whose uniform and necessary ac- 
tion we are able to some extent to gauge. Laplace’s 
fictitious magician, who by means of a magic “ world 
formula” was able to control the course of events 
forward and backward, and to indicate the precise pos- 
ture of all atoms at any given moment, was nothing 
but a fine product of his author’s imagination ; — unless 
indeed we identify him with the Creator of the uni- 
verse, though even the Creator Himself would find the 
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Laplacian “world formula” utterly inadequate to 
fathom the free decisions of intelligent beings. For 
where there is no necessary connexion between an 
and effect, there can be no infallibly certain foreknowl- } 
edge. The free will of man, even when strongly in- 
clined_to a certain decision, may yet, at the last mo- 
ment, make a ~ different choice, and thus belie the 
cleverest prognostication based on a knowledge of 
causes and motives. In considering the knowledge of 
God, therefore, it is absolutely necessary that we dis- 
_tinguish between free and necessary causes, since only 
the latter offer a sure basis of calculation. Nothing but 
the false theory of absolute determinism can disre- 
gard this essential distinction, which is rooted in the 
very Essence of God. True, from the well known bent 
of a person a good judge of human nature can predict 
his free-will actions with more or less certainty; but 
no such forecast is ever infallible, since even the most 
| determined and obstinate person will sometimes sud- 
denly and unaccountably “ change his mind.” Further- 
more, while we may form a fairly correct opinion of 
a man’s character and ethical leanings from his known 
utterances and deeds, yet no mortal can penetrate the 
recesses of the human heart and gain an a priori knowl- 
edge of its most intimate affections. Cardiognosis is a 
wonderful prerogative reserved to Almighty God alone. 


2. THE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—a) Holy 
Scripture contains many and various passages 
which prove that the all-seeing eye of God pierces 
the whole universe, with all its attributes and 
relations, even the most hidden and minute. 
He “‘telleth the number of the stars,’ He “‘cov- 
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ereth the Heaven with clouds,’ He “maketh 
grass to grow,” He “giveth to beasts their food” 
(Ps. CXLVI); He “beholdeth the ends of the 
world, and looketh on all things that are under 
heaven” (Job XXVIII, 24); “all things are 
naked and open to his eye” (Hebr. IV, 13), etc., 
etc. Such providence, extending to the minut- 
est details of workaday life, necessarily supposes 
a most comprehensive knowledge of all things. 
What is said Gen. I, 31: “And God saw all 
the things that he had made,” is true of all time, 
—past, present, and future. Cfr. Wisdom VIII, 
8: “And if a man desire much knowledge: she 
[1. e., Uncreated Wisdom] knoweth things past, 
and judgeth of things to come: she knoweth the 
subtilties of speeches, and the solutions of argu- 
ments: she knoweth signs and wonders before 
they be done, and the events of times and ages.” 

3. THE ARGUMENT FRoM TRADITION.—It is 
not difficult to prove this truth from Tradition. 
The reader will find the arguments well mar- 
shalled by Petavius, De Deo, IV, 3, and Ruiz, De 
Scientia, de Ideis, de Veritate ac de Vita Dei, 


disp. 9. A hermeneutic difficulty arises from a ) 


passage in St. Jerome, who would spare ‘“God’s 


majesty” the task of regulating the number of 


gnats, fishes, etc., and of watching over their in- 
dividual antics. 
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“ Absurdum est,’ he says, “ad hoc deducere Det 
maiestatem, ut sciat per momenta singula, quot nascan- 
tur culices quotve moriantur; quae cimicum et pulicum 
et muscarum sit in terra multitudo, quanti pisces 1n aqua 
natent.’ (In Hab., I, 14). This phrase had perhaps 
better have remained unwritten, though it cannot justly 
be cited to impugn the universally accepted Catholic 
teaching, which St. Jerome himself defends in his com- 
mentaries Ju Jer., XXXII, 26, and Jn Math., X, 28. 
No doubt he did not wish to deny that God is omnis- 
cient, but merely meant to say that He consults with the 
same paternal care for His irrational creatures as for 
those whom He has endowed with reason and redeemed 
by the Blood of His Son.** 


3. CARDIOGNOSIS, OR SEARCHING OF HEARTS.— 
It is a separate and distinct part of the teaching 
of Divine Revelation that the knowledge of God 
extends to the most secret thoughts and affec- 
tions, the most hidden impulses, inclinations, and 
decisions of the human heart. “The searcher 
of hearts and reins is God.” He is therefore 
called “6 καρδιογνώστης͵᾽ 1 This knowledge of 
hearts is His exclusive privilege. Cfr. 3 Kings 
VIII, 39: “Tu nosti solus cor omnium thorum 
hominum—Thou only knowest the heart of all 
the children of men.” Divine Revelation does 
not describe “cardiognosis” as a posteriori knowl- 
edge derived from external manifestations, such 


14 Cfr. the question asked by St. God take care for oxen?” See 
Paul in his First Epistle to the also Suarez, De Deo, III, 3, 3. 
Corinthians (IX, 9): “ Numquid 15 Ps. VII, 10. _ 
de bobus cura est Deo? — Doth 16 Acts XV, 8& | 
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as speech, facial expression, conduct; but as an 
a priori intuition, which enables God to pierce 
the innermost recesses of the human heart and 
to know man even more intimately than he knows 
himself. Consequently it is preposterous to refer 
to modern thought-reading as an analogous 
| phenomenon. Cfr. Ecclus. XXIII, 27 54: 
“And he [the sinner] understandeth not that 
his [God’s] eye seeth all things... that the 
eyes of the Lord are far brighter than the 
sun, beholding round about all the ways of men, 
and the bottom of the deep, and looking into the 
hearts of men, into the most hidden parts.” 
Cfr. also Jer. XVII, 10: “I am the Lord who 
search the heart and prove the reins.” 

To illustrate the unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers it will suffice to quote the two oldest 
extant texts bearing on our subject. St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch says: “Οὐδὲν λανθάνει τὸν Κύριον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ κρυπτὰ ἡμῶν ἐγχὺς αὐτῷ eorw— Nothing iS 
hidden from the Lord, but even that which is 
hidden in us [7 e., our secret thoughts] are near 
to Him.” ** St. Polycarp expresses himself even 
more clearly: “Πάντα ἡμῶν σκοπεῖται καὶ λέληθεν αὐτὸν 
οὐδὲν οὐδὲ λογισμῶν οὐδὲ ἐννοιῶν οὐδέ τι τῶν κρυπτῶν τῆς καρδίας 
—He clearly perceives all things, and nothing is 
hid from Him, neither reasonings, nor reflections, 
nor any one of the secret things of the heart.” δ 


17 Ad Eph., XV, 3 ted. Funk). 18 Ad Phil., 4. 
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The divine searching of the heart and reins is 
defined by some theologians as supercomprehen- 
sio cordis, that is, a full and “adequate knowl- 
edge of the nature and faculties of the free 
created being, and of all the attracting and re- 
pelling impulses to which it will be subjected pre- 
viously to its choice.” ᾽ὅ 


ARTICLE 3 


OMNISCIENCE AS GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE OF THE FREE 
ACTIONS OF THE FUTURE 


1. Tur Docma.—The dogma that God fore- 
knows the free future actions of His intelligent 
creatures comprises two momenta, both of which 
are de fide, vig.: (1) that His Knowledge is 
actual, and (2) that it is infallible. Cfr. Cove. 
Vatic., Sess. Ill, cap. 1, De Deo: “Omnia 
nuda et aperta sunt oculis eius, etiam ea, quae 
libera creaturarum actione futura sunt—All 
things are naked and open to His eyes, even those 
which are yet to be by the free action of crea- 
tures.”’ 


We should deny this dogma were we to hold that 
God's foreknowledge 1s merely a morally certain knowl- 
edge, or that it is purely presumptive. Sixtus IV 
condemned a proposition put forth by Peter of Rivo, 

Fae 
19 Boedder, Natural Theology, p. Thomas, Summa Contra Gentiles, 


282. For the philosophical argu- I, 68 (summarized by Rickaby, Of 
ments the reader may consult St, God and His Creatures, p. 51). 
24 
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to the effect that “ Deus non habet notitiam certam de 
significato, quod importat propositio fidet de futuro (e. 
g., Petrus negabit Christum).”®° The Socinians and 
the followers of Gtinther trenched on this dogma by 
questioning the infallibility of God’s foreknowledge. 


a) Holy Scripture not only ascribes to God 
a general foreknowledge of future things,”’ but 
it expressly declares that His prescience extends 
to the free acts of the future. 

The classical passage in Psalms CX XXVIII, 
(CXXXIX), 3 544ᾳ.: “Intellexisti cogitationes 
meas de longe ( PIMP) .. . omnes vias meas 
praevidisi. . . . Ecce Domine, tu cognovists om- 
nia, novissima [1. e., futura] et antiqua—Thou 
hast understood my thoughts from afar off, 

. and thou hast forseen all my ways... 
Behold, O Lord, thou hast known all things, the 
last (1. e., future) and those of old.” Firmly 
convinced of this truth, the chaste Susanna, 
asserting her innocence against the two wicked 
elders, cried out: “O eternal God, who know- 
est hidden things, who knowest all things before 
they come to pass (πρὶν yevnoews αὐτῶν) thou know- 
est that they have borne false witness against 
me.” 2? Cfr. John VI, 65: “For Jesus knew 


20 On Peter a Rivo, cfr. H. Hur- ordio novissimum et ab initio quae 
ter, Nomenclator Literarius Theolo- necdum facta sunt—-I am God, 
giae Catholicae, t. II, ed. altera, . «. who shew from ancient times 
col. 1034, Oeniponte 1906. the things that as yet are not done.” 


21Cfr, Is, XLVI, 9 sq.: “ Ego 22 Dan. XIII, 42 sq. 
sum Deus... annuntians ab ex- 
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from the beginning (je yap ἐξ ἀρχῆς), who they 
were that did not believe, and who he was that 
would betray him.” 

b) In confirmation of this dogma the Fathers 
began early to point to the fulfilled prophecies 
of the Old and New Testament. Prophecy 
manifestly supposes a knowledge of the future 
actions of free agents, so that we may say with 
Tertullian, that all the prophets are witnesses 
to God’s foreknowledge.** St. Justin Martyr ** 
emphasizes the fact that Christ Himself had 
predicted the persecutions that came upon His 
Church: “Det opus est, res antequam ferent 
praedicere easque, quemadimodum  praedictae 
fuerunt, ita factas exlibers— And this is the 
work of God, to foretell a thing before it hap- 
pens, and as it was foretold so to show it hap- 
pening.” *® Other Fathers infer God’s fore- 
knowledge from His providence, rightly hold- 
ing that there could be no “providentia” without 
“praescientia.”’ St. Jerome points out that “Ομ 
praescientiam tollis, tolis et divinitatem—If you 
take away God’s foreknowledge, you deny His 
divinity,” *° and St. Augustine further empha- 
sizes this truth when he writes: “Cozfitert esse 
Deum et negare praescuun futurorum, apertts- 


23 Contra Marcion., II, 5: “ De 24 Apol., I, τι. 12. 
praescientia vero quid dicam? 25 Cfr, S. Hilar., De Trinit., IX, 
Quae tantos habet testes, quantos n. 59. 
fecit prophetas.”’ 26 Adv. Peiag. Dial., 1. 111. 
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sima insania est... . Qui non est praescius 
omnium futurorum, non est utique Deus—To 
contess that God exists, and at the same time to 
deny that He has foreknowledge of future things, 
is the most manifest folly. ... He Who has_ 
no foreknowledge of all future things, can not 
be God.” ** The future, according to Augustine, 
is present to the Divine Intellect in the same 
manner as is the now: “Novit omnia ita, ut 
nec ea quae dicuntur praeterita, 1bt praetereant, 
nec ea quae dicuntur futura, quasi desint, ex- 
spectentur ut veniant, sed et praeterita et futura 
cum praesentibus sint cuncta praesentta—God 
knows all things in such wise that neither what 
we call things past are past therein, nor what 
we call things future are therein waited for as 
coming, as though they were absent, but both 
past and future with things present are all 
present.” ** 

2. Gop’s FoREKNOWLEDGE IN Its RELATION TO 
FREE WiLi.—That intelligent creatures are en- 
dowed with free will is as much a revealed 
dogma as that God foreknows their future 
conduct. Hence there devolves upon speculative 
theology the duty of reconciling these two dog- 
mas. Does not an infallibly certain prescience on 


27: De Civ. Dei, Vi, Ὁ, Me % A effective summary of the philosoph- 
28 De Trinit., XV, 7, 13. Oswald ical arguments in proof of this 
(Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. I, pp. 168 dogma. 
sqq., Paderborn 1887) presents an 
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the part of the Almighty destroy, or at least di- 
minish, the freedom of the created will with re- 


gard to its future actions? Future events must 


occur just as God foreknows them, else His 
knowledge would be fallible. 


This objection was first raised by Celsus, who de- 
clared that Jesus was the author of His own betrayal 
at the hands of Judas.*® But if the free actions of 
the future are subject to the law of necessity, they are 
no longer free. Let us first remark that even were 
human reason unable to solve this apparent antinomy, 
this would not be sufficient cause to relinquish either 
of these seemingly contradictory truths. “ Ignorantia 
modi non tollit certitudinem fact.’ In matter of fact, 
however, the objection can be solved. 

a) In attempting a solution we must remember that 
God’s foreknowledge no more exercises a compulsory 
influence on the free acts of the future, than does the 
contemporaneous knowledge of any observer on an 
event happening at the present time. The future act 
is not the effect, but the terminus of the divine fore- 
knowledge, which cannot therefore be regarded as 
the determining cause of such act, but is merely di- 
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rected to it as a faculty to its object. The foreknowl- ᾿ 


edge of a future act of the free will no more destroys 
its freedom than would the recollection of a past act 
or the witnessing of a present one.®° Hence many of 
the Fathers, in attempting to solve the difficulty, pro- 
ceed from this principle: “ The future free acts of the 

29 Cir. Origen., Contr. Celsum, Arb., III, 4: “ Sicut tu memoria 
II, ἢ. 20: “* Praedizxit et omnino tua non cogis facta esse, quae prae- 
fiert debuit (πάντως ἔχρην ye- terterunt, sic Deus praescientia sua 


νέσθαι" non cogit facienda, quae {μέγα 
80 Cfr. St. Augustin., De Lib. sunt.” 
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will do not come to pass because God foreknows them; 
but, contrariwise, God foresees them because they will 
happen.” As Origen puts it: “Non enim quia cog- 
nitum est, idcirco fit; sed quia futurum est, est cogni- 
tum; ” ®t or St. Jerome: “ Non enim ex eo, quod Deus 
scit futurum aliquid, idcirco futurum est; sed quia 
futurum est, Deus novit quasi praescius futurorum,” * 
or St. John of Damascus: ‘“[God's] prescience is not 
the cause of future events; He merely foresees this or 
that act because we shall do it.” ** 

b) The Schoolmen solved the problem by distinguish- 
ing between antecedent and consequent necessity. The 
necessitas antecedens annuls the freedom of the will, 
the necessitas consequens does not; it is merely that his- 
torical necessity which constitutes a free act once per- 
formed as performed and incapable of being undone. 
Future events and acts are also subject in advance to 
this same consequent and historical necessity, because, 
and in as much as it is infallibly certain that they will 
occur, either freely or of necessity. The Portuguese 
revolution of the year 1910 was as historically certain 
twenty years ago as now that it belongs to past history. 
Yet if some divinely inspired seer had predicted it, would 
any sane man have claimed that the psychological free- 
dom of the anti-clerical Republicans had thereby been 
annulled? The same distinction, though somewhat dif- 
ferently worded, occurs in the writings of the older 
Schoolmen, when they speak of a necessitas consequen- 
tis, which necessitates, and a necessitas consequentiae, 

31 Quoted by Eusebius, Praep. ἢ. 1), Epiphanius (Haer. I, 38, n. 
Evang., 1. VI, p. 287. 6), Cyril of Alexandria (in Ioa., 

82 In Ier., XXVI, 3. XI, 9), and many others. Cfr. 

33 Contr. Manich., n. 79. Simi- also St. Anselm, De Concordia Lib. 


lar passages might be quoted from Arb., qu. 1, ¢. 2; Humphrey, His 
Chrysostom (In Matth., Hom. 60, Divine Majesty,” pp. 155 sqq. 
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which does not. The latter belongs to the divine fore- 
knowledge of free acts.** St. Thomas explains this 
point very luminously in his treatise De Veritate:* 
“Quamvis res in seipsa sit futura, tamen secundum 
modum [Dei] cognoscentis est praesens, et ideo magis 
est dicendum: st Deus scit aliquid, ialud est — quam: 
hoc erit. Unde idem est indicium de ἰδία: st Deus seit 
aliquid, hoc erit—et de hac: si ego video Socratem 
currere, Socrates currit; quorum utrumque est neces- 
sarium, dum est.” Or, as Father Wm. Humphrey, S. 
J., puts it: “God's foreknowledge stands to our acts, 
as our knowledge stands to objects which are present 
to us. His knowledge, therefore, ts not antecedent but 
consequent. We see things because they are. They do 
not exist because we see them. God knows our acts 
of the future, because they will be. It is not because 
He knows them that they will be. They are future as 


34S. Thom., Conir. Gent., I, 67 
(Rickaby, Of God and His Crcea- 
tures, pp. 49 Sq.).—‘‘ Since every- 
thing is known by God as seen 
by Him in the present, the neces- 
sity of that being true which God 
knows, is like the necessity of Soc- 
rates’s sitting from the fact of his 
being seated.. This is not mneces- 
sary absolutely, ‘by necessity: of 
the consequent,’ as the phrase is, 
but conditionally, or ‘by neces- 
sity of the consequence.’ For this 
conditional proposition is  meces- 
sary: ‘ He is sitting, if he is seen 
seated.’ Change the conditional 
proposition into a categorical of 
this form: ‘ What is seen sitting, 
is necessarily seated’: it is clear 
that the proposition is true as a 
phrase, when its elements are 
taken together (composttam), but 
false as a fact, when its elements 
are separated (divisam). All 


these objections against the divine 
knowledge of contingent facts are 
fallaciae compositionis et divistonits.” 
(Rickaby, Of God and Hts Crea- 
tures, p. 50.) Fr. Rickaby adds 
this curious foot-note: ὁ“ This dis- 
tinction appears in modern logic 
books as in sensu composito and 
in sensu diviso. It has its value 
in the disputes on efficacious grace. 
There is a tradition of Father 
Gregory de Valentia, S. J., faint- 
ing away when it was administered 
to him by a Dominican disputant. 
Bolsover Castle in Derbyshire was 
built by ‘the building, countess,’ of 
whom it was said that she would 
never die, while she kept on build- 
ing. True in sensu composito only. 
In point of fact the lady died in 
a great frost, which stopped her 
building and her breath together.” 

35 De Verit., qu. 2, art. 12, ad 7. 


=n 
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regards passing time, but they are present to the divine 
eternity.” °° From what we have so far said, the reader 
may infer how untenable is the opinion of Johannes 
Jahn, an otherwise praiseworthy writer, who says in 
his Introductio in Libros Vet. Test.,27 that God was 
compelled to veil the Old Testament prophecies, lest 
they should be crossed by the free action of men. The 
pagan oracles (6. g., the answers of the Pythian priestess 
at Delphi) were couched in such indefinite, obscure, 
and ambiguous phraseology that they were sure to 
come true in one sense or another. This cannot be 
said of the divine prophecies recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, which contain so many well defined details.*® 


3. THE CAUSALITY OF Gop’s KNOWLEDGE.— 
But do not the two Patristic axioms we have 
quoted (“God foresees future things because they 
will come to pass,” and: ‘Things are because 
God knows them’’), involve a contradiction? 


The apparent discrepancy is all the greater because 
both phrases occur in the writings of the same Father.®® 
We have too much respect for the Fathers of the 
Church to follow certain Thomists, who reject the first- 
mentioned axiom as “ false,” because it does not hap- 
pen to fit into their system.*° The axiom: “God 
foresees future things because they will happen,” does 


36“ His Divine Majesty,” pp. 174 authority is Ruiz De Scientia Dei, 


87 L, II, sect. 2, αὶ 80. 39 St. Augustine, De Trinit., X, 


38 Cir, Matth, XXVII, 35, and 6; De Civit. Dei, V, 10, n. 2; 
other well-known passages. On this De Lib. Arb., 111, 4, et passim. 


whole subject the reader may pro- 40 Cfr. Alvarez, De Aux., disp. 
fitably consult Franzelin, De Deo XVI, n. 6: “ Causalis ἰδία: quia 
Uno, thes. 42 and thes. 44. Like- res futurae sunt, ideo cognoscuntur 
wise Schwane, Das géttliche Vor- a Deo, est falsa; haec autem est 


herwissen, Minster 1885. The best vera: quia Deus scientia libera 
ee 
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__ not square with the Thomist teaching on grace, which 
~ “holds that the free actions of thé futuré are ‘subject to 
the divine foreknowledge only in so far as God, by an 
antecedent and absolute decree, has physically prede- 
termined the will to perform this or that free act (prae- 
determinatio physica). We prefer to solve the apparent 
contradiction by distinguishing a speculative and a prac- 
tical knowledge of God, applying the first-quoted Patris- 
tic axiom to the scientia speculativa, the second to the 
scientia practica. In regard of His speculative knowl- 
edge, God may be compared to a savant and is called 
“omniscient ’; in regard to His practical knowledge, on 
the other hand, He rather resembles an artist who 
has knowledge of that which he is to produce before he 
makes it; and in respect of this knowledge God is called 
“ all-wise.”’ Being omniscient, He knows whatever 15 
knowable (scibile) ; being all-wise, He knows whatever 
is feasible (operabile). Having established this funda- 
mental distinction, we proceed to lay down the follow- 
ing principles.** 


a) In the first place we must firmly hold as 
an article of faith, that the practical kr knowl-_. 
edge of God, when it has the Divine Will with 
it, operates creatively and thus, as sapientia 
creas, iS | ; the cause of all things. Cfr. Wisdom 
VII, 21: “Oninium enim. artifex docuit me 
sapientia—Wisdom, which is the worker of all 
things, taught me.” Ps. CII], 24: “Ommia in 
sapientia fecisti—Thou hast made all things in 
wisdom.” John I, 3: “Πάντα 8’ αὐτοῦ [ 7. e,, Λόγου] 


scivit aliquid esse futurum, ideo 41 Cfr. St. Thomas, Summa The- 
futurum est.” ologica, 1a, qu. 14, art. 16, 
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eyevero—A |] things were made by him [1. e., the 
Logos |.” 


The Sapiential books of the Old Testament furnish 
a running commentary on this important truth.*? But 
it is also in its rdle of sapientia disponens that the 
practical knowledge of the Most High exercises a 
causal influence upon the various contingent beings, 
imparting to them “intrinsic order, harmony, and a 
suitable organization,’ and “uniting them all in one 
harmonious whole.” It is to this specific feature of 
God’s practical knowledge that Holy Scripture alludes 
when it speaks of Him as “ordering all things in 
measure, number, and weight.”** That legislative 
wisdom, on the other hand, which imposes upon irra- 
tional creatures the immanent laws of their being and 
operation, while it inscribes into the hearts of rational 
beings the natural law of right and wrong,** is merely 
a separate function of the sapicntia disponens. ‘The 
same is true of that educative wisdom which, as “ doc- 
trix disctplinae Det et electrix operum tllius,”’ * guides 
intelligent creatures (angels and men) to their super- 
natural end. Viewed from still another point of vantage, 
the practical knowledge of God exercises a truly cau- 
sal influence, inasmuch as it acts as governing Wis- 
dom (sapientia gubernans) and, objectively, as Divine 
Providence, rules the universe. Cfr. Wisd. VIII, 1: 
“Attingit a fine usque ad finem fortiter et disponit 
(διοικεῖ). omnia suaviter— She reacheth from end to 
end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly.” *® Sup- 


42 (ἐγ. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., τα, 44 Rom. II, 15. 
qu. 14, art. 8. 45 Wisd. VIII, 4. 

48 Wisdom XI, 21: “ Omnia in 46 Cir. Conc. Vatic., Sess. III, 
mensura ef numero et pondere dis- cap. 1, De Deo (Denzinger-Bann- 


posuisti.”” Cfr. Job XXVIII, 20 sqq. wart, Enchiridion, n. 1785). 
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ported as it were by holiness and benevolence, God's 
wise Providence reaches the apex of its glory in the 
supernatural order of grace. But we cannot hope to 
penetrate its depths. “Ὁ the depth of the riches of 
the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How in- 
compreliensible are his judgments, and how unsearch- 
able his ways!” Ὁ 

In all three of the respects we have indicated above, 
God’s practical knowledge, considered more especially 
as creative wisdom, is in the fullest and truest sense 
the cause of all things. From this particular point of 
view, therefore, we may unconditionally assent to the 
proposition that God knows things not because they 
are, but, conversely, things are because God knows 
them. It was thus understood by St. Augustine ** and 
St. Gregory the Great,*® as is quite plain from the fact 
that whenever they quote this axiom these Fathers ex- 
pressly treat of creation in general, not of the free ac- 
tions of rational beings.*° 


b) The case is quite different when we con- 
sider the speculative knowledge of God, whether 
as scientia simplicis intelligentiae or as scientia 
visionts. In neither of these two relations can 
it be strictly designated as the cause of things. 
Being the intellectual expression of a perceived 
object it is reproductive rather than productive; 
it does not create, but presupposes its object. 


47 Rom. XI, 33. On the attri- 48 De Trinit., XV, 13. 


bute of wisdom, cf. Scheeben, Dog- 
mattk, Vol. I, δὲ 93 and 94; Hein- 
rich, Dogm. Theologte, Vol. III, 8 
205; Vigener, De Ideis Divinis, 
Monast. 1869. 


49 Moral., XX, 32. 

50 Cfr. Greg. M., Moral., XXXII, 
6: ‘* Non existentia videndo creat, 
existentia videndo continet.”” Cfr. 
also St. Anselm, Monol., c. 33 566. 
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Were this not so, God in creating would eo tpso sin, 
because He has.a speculative knowledge of all creatable 
things including sin. “ Scientia,” says Aquinas, “ signth- 
catur per hoc, quod est aliquid in sciente, et ideo a 
scientia nunquam procedit effectus nisi mediante volun- 
tate.’ 1 This principle—after being duly purged, of 
course, of all creatural imperfections — also applies to 
the Divine Intelligence. Although things outside the 
Divine Essence would be neither possible nor real 


“without God’s scientia simplicis intelligentiac, they 


constitute a part of the divine knowledge only for the 
reason that God has previously beheld their proto- 
types in His own Essence as the exemplary cause of 
all things. His knowledge does not create the possibles, 
but rather supposes them. Similarly, too, the scientia 
visionis, like the scientia simplicis intelligentiae, can see 
contingent beings only on the supposition that they exist 
in rerum natura.. It does not follow that in this hy- 
pothesis God would derive His knowledge from existing 
objects rather than from His own Essence. The distinc- 
tion, already noted, between causa and terminus,® will 
preserve us from falling into this error. By way of 
illustration let us consider the creation of light as de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Genesis. In this act God’s 
speculative co-operated with His practical knowledge. 
In virtue of His (speculative) scientia simplicis intel- 
ligentiae, He perceived in His own Essence the intrinsic 
possibility (creatability) of light; thereupon His creative 


Will united with His Wisdom in uttering the com- 


mand: “Let there be light.” As soon as light had 
sprung into being, it became the terminus **® (not the 


51 De Verit., qu. 2, art. 14. is that which is known.... The 
52 Supra, pp. 336 saq. ' Divine Knowledge is changeless, as 
53“ The terminus of knowledge regards all things outside God 
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cause) of the scientia visionis. “And God saw the 


light, that it was good.” *4 

Not a few of the Fathers, on the other hand, cham- 
pioned the principle that “Things do not exist because 
God knows them, but God knows them because they 
exist.” In doing this they had in view solely His spec- 
ulative knowledge. It cannot be too often nor too 
strongly insisted that, like the Molinists, these Fathers 
never meant to assert that the free acts of the future 
are the cause or the determinant of divine foreknow]l- 
edge, but rather its terminus or indispensible condition.® 


ARTICLE 4 


OMNISCIENCE AS GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE OF THE CONDI- 
TIONALLY FREE ACTS OF THE FUTURE: OR 
THE “ SCIENTIA MEDIA 


7? 56 


I, STATE OF THE QUESTION.—The knowledge 
of God not only comprises those future free acts 
which rational creatures will some day actually 
pertorm, but likewise those which they vould 


which are knowable. All change 
is in the termination of the Divine 
Knowledge in the objects known.” 


things, see Billuart, De Deo, diss. 
5, art. 3. Cfr. also Kleutgen, De 
Ipso Deo, pp. 290 sqq., Ratisbonae 


(Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” 
164 sq.) 

54 Gen. I, 3. 

55 (ἐσ. Toan. Damase, i. ὦ: 
“Ac wis quidem Dei praescia a 
nobis causam haudquaquam habet; 
at wero, ut ea quae facturi sumus 
praesciat, id a nobis proficiscitur.” 
On the Thomist view, according 
to which the knowledge of vision 
(scientia visionis) in union with 
the Divine Will is the cause of all 


1881; Chr. Pesch, De Deo Uno, 2nd 
ed., pp. 153 sqq., Friburgi 1899. 
56“ Middle knowledge” would 
be the English equivalent for 
“4 Scientia media,”—‘‘ but it is not 
in use.’— Cfr. Sylvester J. Hunter, 
S. J., Outhnes of Dogmatic The- 
ology, Vol. II (2nd ed.), p. 90.— 
Humphrey “ His Divine Majesty ” 
employs the term “ mediate knowl- 
edge.” a ae 
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perform if certain circumstances would concur or 
certain conditions were fulfilled. Acts of the 
first-mentioned order are called free acts abso- 
utely future (actus hbert absolute futurt). Such 
an act was Judas’s betrayal of our Lord. Acts of 
the latter group we term free acts conditionally 


—— 
2 


future (actus liberi hypothetice futuri séu futur-— 
ibiles). Such an act was, 6. g., the conversion 
of Tyre and Sidon, which Jesus said would cer- 
tainly have ensued if the inhabitants of those 
cities had witnessed His miracles. 


a) The question here at issue may be concretely for- 
mulated thus: Does God foreknow every single free 
(or semi-free) act which some particular student would 
perform if he were to spend the present semester at the 
Catholic University of America rather than at Harvard? 
There can be no foreseeing a conditionated future 
event °’ except on the basis of an actually existing rela- 
tion between the condition and the conditioned (ratio 
conditions ct conditionati), so that from the positing of 
the one the positing of the other may somehow be 
inferred. Where there is no such relation, we have two 
incoherent events, ontologically independent and there- 
fore also logically unconnected. 

On the other hand, however, the connexion existing 


57 “ Conditionated events of the 
future are those which will occur, 
given certain adjuncts. Those ad- 
juncts are the circumstances of the 
thing or action — who? — what? — 
where? — with what aids? — why? 
— how?—and when? Under the 
circumstance with what aids, is to 
be included the divine co-operation 


or concurrence in order to the do- 
ing of the action as a physical 
act. This is a condition which is 
always required, and which is, 
therefore, always supposed, in every 
act of every creature.” (Hum- 
phrey, “His Divine Majesty,” p. 
175, London 1897.) 
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between the condition and the conditioned is not neces- 
sary (either metaphysically or physically); if it were 
necessary we should not be dealing with a free but with 
a predetermined process; ec. g., “If a triangle would 
appear on this sheet, the sum of its three angles would 
be equal to two right angles;” or, “If it were to rain 
now, the ground would get wet.’ Hence there can be 
question only of a condition which in some manner 
(hypothetically) moves, without compelling the free 
will; as, for instance: “δά Jesus given to Judas the 
look He gave Peter, Judas too would have experienced 
a change of heart.” 

b) Special emphasis must be laid on the infallibility 
of God's foreknowledge. It would be manifestly un- 
becoming to ascribe to the Omniscient God a merely 
probable or presumptive knowledge of the conditionally 
future. True, some of the older Thomists taught: 
“Potest quidem Deus iudicare, quid foret verisimilius 
vel probabiiius in tali eventu, non tamen potest definitum 
tudicium ferre: hoc esset aut erit, si illud fiat seu 
fieret.” *§ This teaching is excusable only on the sup- 
position made by the Thomist system, that God can 
know the contingent events of the future solely through 
His will (decreta praedeterminantia). The Thomists 
felt the ridiculousness of indefinitely multiplying the 
number of hypothetical determinations, and therefore 
were logically led to deny the truth, and hence also the 
knowableness, of conditional future events. For that 
which is not, God cannot know. And yet, rather than 
deny Him an infallible knowledge of all these things, one 
would prefer with the Salmanticenses ὅ9 to have recourse 
to the “ ridiculous ” assumption of an infinite number of 


58 Ledesma, De Div. Grat, Aux., 59 De Deo, Tr. III, disp. 9, dub. 
pp. 574 sqq., Salmant. 1611. 8. δὶ 4. 


italia alata a 
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hypothetical decrees. If the Almighty Himself were 
questioned about these things, would He perhaps an- 
swer: “I do not know, for I have not made any de- 
crees with respect thereto”? The later Thomists, ‘be 
it remarked, are unanimous in holding with the Molinists 
that God knows all conditioned future actions (futurt- 
bilia) without exception, and with metaphysical cer- 
tainty.°° While the Church has not yet dogmatized 
this teaching, it must be regarded as doctrina certa, since 
it is clearly contained both in Sacred Scripture and Tra- 
dition. 


2. THE TEACHING OF DIVINE REVELATION.— 
a) A thoroughly conclusive passage from Holy 
Writ seems to be 1 Kings XXIII, 1-13.°* In es- 
caping from Saul, David had fled to Ceila, whither 
his royal persecutor followed him, seeking his 
life. Thereupon David got Abiathar, the priest, 
to bring him the ephod; and he interrogated 
Jehovah: “Will the men of Ceila deliver me 
into his hands? And will Saul come down, as 
thy servant hath heard?’ ‘And the Lord an- 
swered: “He will come down” (descendet = 
TH), and: “They will deliver thee up” (tradent 
== 30. ). Then David arose and departed 
from Ceila with his six hundred men. In con- 
sequence, of course, Saul did not come down to 
Ceila, nor did the Ceilaites deliver up David. 


60 Cfr. Billuart, De Deo, diss. certain difficulties as to the trans- 
6, art. 5. lation. See Hunter, Outlines of 

61 We say, “seems to be,” be- Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II (2nd 
cause the passage is not free from  ed.), ἢ. 91. 
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The Lord’s reply referred to a conditionate 
futurum, something which would have happened 
had David tarried in Ceila, instead of leaving 
that city. God must have had infallible knowl- 
edge of what the men of Ceila would have done 
had Saul remained; else He could not have de- 
clared so positively: “descendet,” “tradent.” 


Another Scriptural proof for our thesis may be drawn 
from Matth. XI, 21: ‘‘ Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to 
thee, Bethsaida: for if in Tyre and Sidon had been 
wrought the miracles that have been wrought in you, 
they had long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes.”’ 
As a matter of fact, no such miracles were wrought in 
Tyre and Sidon,* nor did these cities do penance in 
sackcloth and ashes. Hence we have here again a mere 
futuribile— a contingent future event which Jesus fore- 
saw as clearly and definitely as if it had really come to 
pass.** Other pertinent Scriptural texts are Wisd. IV, 
11: “He was taken away lest wickedness should alter 
his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul.” Jer. 
XXXVIIT, 19: “And King Sedecias said to Jeremias: 
I am afraid because of the Jews that are fled over to 
the Chaldeans, lest I should be delivered into their 
hands, and they should abuse me. But Jeremias an- 
swered: They shall not deliver thee.” % 

Vainly do the Socinians and Ledesma* pretend that 
the particles “forte” and “ fortasse,’ which the Vul- 
gate occasionally prefixes to the divine prediction of 


62 Cfr. Luke X, 13. 64 (ἔτ. also Gen. XI, 6; Acts 
63 The commentaries of the Fath- XXII, 17 sq. 
ers on these various passages are 65 De Div. Grat. Aux., pp. 590 


reproduced by Ruiz, op. cit., disp. sqq. 
62, sect. 1. 


25 
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futuribilia, furnish a Scriptural basis for the theory 
that God’s foreknowledge of conditioned free acts of 
the future is uncertain. The only passage that seems 
to support their claim is Jer. XXVI, 3: “si forte [ ‘Ss 
=if not=perhaps] audiant et convertantur.’ But 
this whole passage is manifestly anthropomorphic,® as 
the expression “I may repent me” (tbid.) shows. St. 
Jerome commentates this verse as follows: “Verbum 
ambiguum ‘forsitan’ matestats Domini non potest con- 
venire; sed nostro loquitur affectu, ut lhberum homini 
servetur arbitrium, ne ex praescientia eius quasi necessi- 
tate vel facere quid vel non facere cogatur.” In all the 
other texts which Ledesma and the Socinians allege, 
the “ne forte’ of the Vulgate is a somewhat too free 
rendition of the Hebrew {5 = ne, “in order that not,” 


while where the Vulgate has “sz forte,’ the Hebrew 
text reads DN = st, “if.” In neither case does the He- 


brew particle connote doubt.*7 Where the Vulgate ver- 
sion of the New Testament in such instances has “ forte,” 
the Greek nearly always has ἄν, indicating an impossible 
condition, as, ¢. g., Matth. XI, 23; “forte mansissent 
(ἔμεινεν av) usque in hanc diem.” Elsewhere the Vul- 
gate employs the word “utique” instead of “ forte,” 58 
or, where the conditional clause is negative, “ nunquam,” 
equivalent to the Greek “ οὐκ av.” ®® Cir. also Luke VII, 
39: “Hic st esset propheta, sciret utique (ἐγίνωσκεν 
ἄν). From all of which it is quite obvious that Holy 


66 This and similar expressions 67 Cfr. Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexi- 
in the Bible are called anthropo- con, s. ἢ. Ὁ. 
,morphic, because they represent 68 Compare John XIV, ᾿Ξ 


|; God under the form of a man “ Utique cognovissetis = ἐγνώκειτα 
᾿ (ἄνθρωπος, μορφή), Cir. Hunter, dy,” with John VIII, 19: “ For- 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, sitan sciretis=Gy dere,” 
Vol. II (2nd ed.), pp. 63 sqq. Pe- 691 Cor. II, 8. 
tavius, De Deo, II, 1. 
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Scripture does not countenance any doubt as to the in- 
fallibility of God’s foreknowledge of the futuribilia. 


b) The Fathers, in their controversies with 
heretics, expressly recognize the scientia fittiuri- 
biliuat and treat it as an undoubted ingredient 
of the revealed faith. 


a) To establish their heretical theory of the creation 
of the universe through the instrumentality of a 
Demiurge, the Manicheans, the Gnostics, and the Mar- 
cionites argued thus: “ Either God foresaw that angels 
and men would sin, or He did not foresee it; if He 
foresaw it, He is not good; if He did not foresee it, 
He is not omniscient.” In solving this difficulty not one 
of the Fathers, from Irenzus down to St. John Damas- 
cene, dreamed of denying that God foresaw the sin of 
angels and men in the event of their creation. Their 
argument is that, although God clearly foresaw that 
millions of angels would become devils, and that Adam 
by transgressing the divine command would involve his 
entire posterity in original sin, He nevertheless created 
those particular angels and this particular human race. 
For, as St. Isidore says: “Sicut praescivit Deus lap- 
sum, ita praescivit, quomodo posset tl subvenire.” 7 
That the sin of angels and men was a mere futuribile, 
which did not become a futurum until God had decreed 
the creation of the universe, is made evident by a con- 
sideration of the eternal plan of creation. If God 
would create these angels and those men, then many of 
the former would fall away, and all of the latter would 
sin." 


70 Quoted by Suarez, Opuse. De 71 Ruiz gives numerous Patristic 
Scientia Div., II, 2. quotations bearing on this topic in 
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8B) Thomassin claimed that the scientia futuribilium 
was an invention of the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, 
and that it was on this account that St. Augustine 
fought it so bitterly. But this is an altogether gratuitous 
assertion. Replying to the question, “ Why does God 
not take from this life the just before they fall into 
sin (which He foresees) ἢ the “ Doctor of Grace” ex- 
pressly declares that this omission is not due to nescience. 
“ Respondeant, si possunt, cur illos Deus, cum fidehter 
et pie viverent, non tunc de vitae huius periculis rapuit, 
ne malitia mutaret intellectum eorum, ... Utrum hoc 
i potestate non habuit, an ecorum mala futura nescivit? 
... Nempe nihil horum nisi perversissime et insaitis- 
sine dicitur — Let them answer, if they can, why God 
did not, when these were living faithfully and piously, 
snatch them from the perils of this life, lest wickedness 
should change their minds. ... Had He not this in 
His power or was He ignorant of their future sins? 
... ΤῸ assert either the one or the other would be 
most wicked and foolish.” 7? And still more clearly in 
another work: “Certe poterat illos Deus, praesciens 
esse lapsuros, antequam id fieret, auferre de hac vita 
— Assuredly God, foreknowing that they would fall, was 
able to take them away from this life before that fall 
occurred.” "* Thomassin mistook the point at issue 
in St. Augustine’s controversy with the Semi-Pelagians. 
Semi-Pelagianism taught that infants who die unbap- 
tized are held responsible by God for the sins they 
would have committed had they reached maturity; 
so much so that their dying without the grace of 


his famous work De Scientia, de 72 De Corrept. et Grat., cap. 9, 
Ideis, de Veritate ac de Vita Dei, n. 19. 
disp. 65-67. See also Petavius, De 73 De Dono Perseverantiae, c 


Deo, IV, 8. 9, Ὥ. 22. 
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Baptism is really a punishment for these hypothet- 
ical sins which in reality they had never committed; 
while on the other hand the salvation of those who 
were baptized is attributable to the good deeds which 
God foresaw they would have performed in after life 
had they continued in this world. Augustine rightly 
protested against this absurdity. “Unde hoc talibus 
viris in mentem venerit, nescio, ut futura, quae non sunt 
futura, puniantur aut honorentur merita parvulorum.” τὸ 
He did not deny God’s scientia futuribilium as such, 
but protested against its being put on the same level 
with His scientia futurorum. Cfr. De Anima et eis 
Orig., 1, 12, n. 15: “Ipsa exinanitur omnino praescien- 
tia, si, quod praescitur, non crit. Quomodo. enim recte 
dicitur pracsciri futurum, quod non est futurum?” 
From Augustine’s point of view, therefore, there is, be- 
sides the scientia futurorum (= visionis) and the scientia 
mere possibilium (= simplicis intelligentiae), another 
intermediate species of Divine Knowledge, namely, the 
scientia futuribilium, which was later called scientia 
media by the Molinists. 


c) The theological argument for our thesis is 
partly based on the intrinsic perfection of the 
Divine Knowledge, partly on the indispensable- 
ness of the scientia futuribilium for the purposes 
of providence. ; 


To know precisely what circumstances, conditions, 
and situations the created will can encounter, and how 
it would conduct itself in each and every possible junc- 
ture, is doubtless a wonderful prerogative of the Divine 
Intellect, which it could not relinquish without ceasing to 


74De Praedest. SS., C 12, Ne 24. 
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be divine. As St. Jerome says: “Cut praescientiam 
tollis, aufers et divinitatem.’ In matter of fact nescience 
of conditionally future acts would entail a woful igno- 
rance of many important truths that are essential to 
that infinite knowledge which evolves harmony out of 
confusion. Even a mere doubt as to how free creatures 
as yet uncreated would deport themselves under all 
possible combinations of circumstances, would be utterly 
incompatible with God’s Knowledge and destructive of 
His Providence. If such a doubt were possible, the 
Creator could not consistently carry out any fixed plan 
of governing the universe. He would simply have to 
trust to “ good luck,” because His creatures, by reason 
of their free will, would be in a position to disturb all 
His calculations. Like “the best laid plans of mice 
and men,’ His most wise counsels would “gang aft 
aglee.” Unable to provide against unforeseen surprises, 
Divine Providence would be fated to grope in the dark 
and to steer an ever-changing zigzag course. The Lord 
of the universe would be dependent on the moods of 
mortal men, and oftentimes could not set the machinery 
of His omnipotence in motion until it was too late to 
accomplish His designs. What an utterly unworthy 
conception of God all this implies! Cicero™ denied 
God’s foreknowledge, because he saw no other way of 
preserving the liberty of man. A convinced theist would, 
on the contrary, sacrifice the doctrine of free-will rather 
than attenuate the divine omniscience. The Christian 
Church has always clung to the conviction, so beautifully 
voiced in her liturgical prayers, that Divine Providence 
(providere = praevidere) not only knows what will 
actually happen in the future, but also what would 
happen if individuals were placed in different circum- 


75 De Divinat., ΤΙ, 7. 
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stances. Imbued with this persuasion we pray God to 
ward off injury from our souls and to afford us op- 
portunities for doing good. We console the Christian 
mother who has buried a beloved child, by telling her 
that Providence disposes all things wisely, that her child 
is spared much suffering and would perhaps, had God 
permitted him to live, have wrought his own destruc- 
tion and broken the hearts of his parents."° The Jesuit 
theologian Ferdinand Bastida very eloquently set forth 
these and similar considerations in the presence of Pope 
Clement VIII, at one of the meetings of the famous 
“ Congregatio de Auxiliis.” 77 Molina has unfolded the 
divine plan of governing the universe in the light of the 
scientia media, in language which may truly be called 
sublime.”® 


3) THe Motinist THEORY OF THE SCIENTIA 
Mep1a.—The historic controversy between Thom- 
ism and Molinism, which is latterly showing signs 
of a revival, has its proper place in the treatise on 
Grace rather than in that part of dogmatic the- 
ology which deals with God and His attributes. 
Nevertheless, the contending parties rightly feel 
that the roots of their respective systems reach 
deep down into the dogma of the divine omnis- 


76 Thus St. Gregory of Nyssa which the prescient Intellect fore- 


says (De Morte Praemat. Infant., 
circa finem [Migne, P. G. 46, 184]): 
**It belongs to the perfection of Di- 
vine Providence, not merely to heal 
diseases, but also to prevent them. 
It is fitting that He, to whom the 
future is no less known than the 
past, should stay the child’s ad- 
vance to his full age, lest the evil 


sees should come about in him, 
should his life be prolonged.” Cfr. 
also St. Aug., De Corrept. et Gratia, 
ὃ; 8, n. 19. 

77 Cfr. Livinus Meyer, Historia 
Congr. de Aux., V, 43 saq. 

78 Concordia, etc., qu. 23, art. 4- 
δ, disp. i. 
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cience. As a matter of fact the doctrine of the 
scientia media marks the very heart of Molinism, 
just as the Thomistic system centres in the 
theory of the praemotio physica. 


a) Scientia media, as the very term indicates, has 
reference solely to the Knowledge of God, while prae- 
motio physica primarily regards the Divine W1ll ; though, 
of course, ultimately there can be no physical premotion 
without the action of the Divine Intellect. This explains 
the transparent endeavor of both parties in the very 
vestibule of dogmatic theology so to adjust the teaching 
of the causal influence of God’s knowledge, as to make 
it fit into, and furnish a basis for, their respective sys- 
tems of grace, and so to interpret the Patristic sayings 
about God’s knowledge, as to support those systems. 
Both parties, it is true, are on common ground in ac- 
cepting it as a revealed dogma that the omniscient God 
from all eternity definitely foresaw whether His free crea- 
tures would co-operate or refuse to co-operate with His 
grace, and that He disposed His eternal scheme of 
grace, salvation, and reprobation in accordance with 
this foreknowledge. They have also come to an agree- 
ment on the proposition that God foresees the condi- 
tionally future acts of His free creatures as infallibly 
as He foreknows their absolutely future acts (actus ab- 
solute futuri), and both schools consequently employ the 
term scientia conditionate futurorum seu futuribilium in 
precisely the same sense. 

This being so, how is it that the Thomists so 
hotly reject the term scientia media, which the Molinists 
have coined for the purpose of designating that scientia 
futuribilium which both schools admit??® Is the whole 


79 Cfr, Billuart, De Deo, diss. 6, art. 6. 
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controversy a mere war of words? The character and 
ability of the theologians engaged on both sides com- 
pels us to reject this assumption. Or is the Thomist 
opposition to the scientia media perhaps due to the 
novelty of the term? It is true, sctentia media, as a 
technical term for God’s scientia futuribilium, was un- 
known before Molina, whose teacher, Peter Fonseca, S. 
J., still employed in its stead the expression scientia 
mixta.®® But is not the Thomistic term praemotio 
physica, or praedeterminatio’ physica, likewise a coin of 
comparatively recent mintage? Who ever heard of it 
before Bafiez? And does not the gradual development 
of dogma, which results from the action of the ecclesias- 
tical magisterium and the discussions of the theological 
schools, necessitate the adoption every now and then of 
some new dogmatic term to give accurate and precise 
expression to a more clearly defined concept?*! Nor 
are there wanting instances in the history of dogma 
where a middle term was invented to bridge a chasin 
between two extremes. While the ancient creeds, for 
example, divide all created beings into visibilia and in- 
visibilia, the Fourth Lateran Council saw fit to insert 
between these two a third category, which it designates 
as humana creatura quasi communis ex spiritu et cor- 
pore. Now, the division into things visible and invisible 
is fully as adequate as the division of the divine Knowl- 
edge into scientia simplicis intelligentiae and scientia 
visions. If, therefore, it was possible to find middle 
ground between the two first-mentioned extremes, there 
is no reason why middle ground should not be found 
between God’s knowledge of simple intelligence and 

80 Metaph., 1. VI, c. 2, qu. 4, SLE. σι, ὁμοούσιον, “ transsub- 


sect. 8. Ed. Colon. 1615, Vol. III, Stantiatto,” “ex opere operato,”’ 
pp. 119 564. εἴς. 
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His knowledge of vision.£? The sharp rejection of the 
scientia media by the Thomists, therefore, must be due to 
some strong objective motive. This motive is that the 
Molinists have loaded the term scientia media with a 
number of connotations which extend its meaning far 
beyond that of simple knowledge. 

b) If we review the history of the long and acrimo- 
nious dispute, we find that both parties, in attacking the 
problem under consideration, forthwith went to the root 
of the matter by searching for the medium_in which 
God perceives the infallible connexion of the efficacy οὗ 
His grace with the free consent of the created will. Ac-' 
cording to the Thomists, this medium is found in the 
eternal decrees of His Divine Will, or in His natural or 
supernatural predeterminations, which in time, as prae- 
motiones physicae, physically predetermine the created 
will freely to perform the action willed (or, in case of 
sin: permitted) by God. ‘Therefore God knows the ra- 
tional creature’s free decisions, which He has predeter- 
mined, as infallibly as He knows His own will and its de- 
crees. Molinism, on the other hand, regarding physical 
premotion, or predetermination, as a grave peril to free- 
will, nay as its absolute negation, rejects the Thomist hy- 
pothesis and seeks to explain God’s infallible foreknowl- 
edge of creatural concurrence with His grace by the 
scientia media, in virtue of which God, before He utters 
His decrees, and altogether independently of them, fore- 
sees how each (actual or possible) rational creature 
would “freely conduct itself in any conceivable junc- 
ture of ‘circumstances, were He to offer this or that 
grace to the supernaturally equipped will. Hence con- 
currence or refusal, virtuous or sinful conduct, are 
known to His omniscience, not only before the creature’s 


82 Cfr. Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 284 sqq. 
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free will has begun to exist, but even before He Him- 
self has formed any decree (be it positive or merely per- 
missive) with regard to it. According to this theory, | 
therefore, the proper object of the sctentia media are: 
the conditionally future free actions of all rational crea- 
tures in so far as they are still absolutely free and un- 
influenced by any antecedent decrees of the Divine Will..: 
These explanations will enable the reader to grasp the 
full significance of Tournely’s definition: “ Scientia 
media est scientia conditionatorum independens ab omni 
decreto absoluto et efficaci eoque anterior.” 88. This | 
peculiar concept of the scientia conditionatorum con- | 
tains the very quintessence of Molinism, and also its 
antithesis to Thomism. This fundamental divergence ig 
at the outset widens into an abysmal chasm when the- 
ological speculation arrives at the doctrine of divine con- 
currence and the efficacy of grace. While Thomism ad- 
mits merely a concursus pracvius and a gratia ab intrinseco 
eficax, Molinism insists on a concursus simultaneus and 
a gratia ab_extrinseco efficax. 

c) It will be helpful! to illustrate the difference be- 
tween the two systems by a concrete example. We 
choose for this purpose the conversion of St. Paul. Ac- 
cording to the Thomist view, God (supposing for a 
moment that He reasoned humanwise), would put 
the case thus: I will absolutely, from all eternity, that 
at a certain time Saul, shall be physically predetermined 

( by the efficaciousness of my grace)to become converted 
of his own free will; and in this predetermination I 
foresee his actual conversion as infallibly certain. Ac- 
cording to the Molinist theory, God would argue in this 
wise: Independently of any decree of my will, I know 
with infallible certitude from all eternity that, if I give. 


83 De Deo, qu. 16, art. 5. 
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Saul this particular grace of conversion, he will freely 
co-operate with it, and thus become transformed into 
Paul; on the basis of this previous knowledge (= scientia 
media) I now decree to give him this particular grace, 
and no other, and by means of creation, preservation, 
concurrence, and providence, in course of time to posit 
all those conditions which are requisite to bring about 
that end. Thus the scientia media becomes scientia 
visions, t. @., infallible knowledge of an actual event, 
only after God’s consequent decree has supervened. 
Whereas Thomism, therefore, under the leadership of 
Bafiez, posits the knowability (=< truth) of both the 
absolutely future and the conditionally future free acts 
of rational creatures in the Essence, or, more proxi- 
mately, in the Will of God; Molinism holds that it does 
not lie proximately and primarily in the Divine Will, 
but in the historical truth of the absolute or con- 
ditioned future, for the certain cognition of which 
truth God’s Intellect is eternally determined by His 
own Essence, as the faithful mirror of all truths. 
Others give still other explanations.8* From what we 
have so far said it is plain that both systems aim at 
a scientific conciliation of the seemingly contradictory 
dogmas of grace and free will. It is a sublime aim, 
though perhaps beyond the reach of human ingenuity! 
It is as important that the dogma of grace be kept intact 
as that the dogma of free-will be safeguarded and de- 
fended to its fullest extent. While Thomism, with due 
regard to the absolute sovereignty, causality, and om- 
nipotence of God, erects a mighty bulwark for the de- 
fense of grace, Molinism is busily at work throwing 
a stiff rampart around the equally important dogma of 
the free will of man. It was for this reason that 


:- 


84 Cir. supra, ὃ 3. 
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Molina entitled his epochal work Concordantia Libert 
Arbitrit cum: Gratiae Donis, Divina Praescientia, Provi- 
dentia, Praedestinatione et Reprobatione.® 

d) Molina (+ 1600) had cherished the hope that 
his scheme of harmonizing the two dogmas in question 
(grace and free-will, providence and predestination), 
would deal a death blow to all heresies and put an end 
to controversy. History shows this expectation to have 
been unfounded. Molinism did not succeed in over- 
throwing Bajanism, nor did it avail against Jansenism, 
which arose soon after, and joined forces with the heret- 
ical determinism of the Protestant Reformers in a 
terrible onslaught on the dogma of free-will; nor was 
it able to bridge the deep chasm which separated the 
adherents of Bafiez from those of Molina, the Domini- 
cans from the Jesuits. The battle is still on, though for- 
tunately the combatants engaged in it at present evince far 
more humility and moderation than their protagonists. 
This gratifying development we are inclined to attribute 
largely to the conviction, which is steadily growing on 
both sides, that if pushed to its extreme logical con- 
clusions, either system is certain to arrive at a point 
where human reason is confronted by an unfathom- 
able mystery. Several eminent champions of the newer 
Molinism,®* while strenuously upholding the scientia media, 
admit that it is a hopeless undertaking to try to explain 
its “ How” and ‘“ Why.” In this they follow Billuart, 
who replied to the question: How are we to conceive 
the harmony between praemotio and free-will? by say- 
ing: “Respondeo, mysterium 6556. 5. Under these 

85 Olyssipone 1588; Parisiis 1876. non (Batez et Molina, pp. 113 

86 Notably Kleutgen (De Ipso sqq., Paris 1883.) 


Deo, p. 319), Cornoldi (Della 87 De Deo, diss. 8, art. 4, ὃ 2, ad 
Liberta Umana, Roma 1884), Rég- 6. 
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circumstances the paternal admonition which was uttered 
by Paul V in 1607, when he closed the sessions of the 


“Congregatio de Auxiliis ” 


(1598-1607), before that 


famous body had arrived at a final conclusion, may 


be said to be doubly important to-day. 


He counselled 


the defenders of both systems “ Ut verbis asperioribus, 
amaritiem animi significantibus, invicem abstineant.” 88 


88 The following bibliographical 
references may prove useful to 
those who wish to go into the 
subject more deeply: Platel, Auc- 
toritas contra Praedeterminationem 
Physicam pro Scientia Media, Duaci 
1669.— Henao, Sctentia Media His- 
torice Propugnata, Lugd. 1655.— 
Ip., Scientia Media Theologice De- 
fensa, I and II, Lugd. 1674-76.— 
De Aranda, De Deo Sciente, Prae- 
destinante et Auxiliante, seu Schola 
Scientiae Mediae, Caesaraug. 1693. 
— Of modern authors we mention: 
Schneemann, S. J., Controv. de 


Divinae Gratiae Liberique Arbitrit 
Concordia Initia et Progressus, 
Frib. 1881; Dummermuth, O. P., 
S. Thomas et Doctrina Praemotionis 
Physicae, Parisiis 1886; Gayraud, 
Thomisme et Molinisme, Paris 
1890.— Cfr. also Ude, Doctrina 
Capreoli de Influxu Det in Actus 
Voluntatis Humanae secundum Prin- 
cipia Thomismi et Molinismi Col- 
lata, Graecii 1905.— On the “ Con- 
gregatio de Auxiliis,” see A. As- 
train, S. J., in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. IV, pp. 238 sq. 


SECTION 3 


THE MEDIUM OF DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


Ι. According to St. Thomas Aquinas,’ there 
are three different media of higher cognition. 
“Unum, sub quo intellectus videt, quod disponit 
eunt ad videndum, et hoc est nobis lumen 11:- 
tellectus agentis.... Aliud medium est, quo 
videt, et hoc est species intelligibilis. . . . Ter- 
tinnt medium est, 1 quo aliquid videtur, et hoc 
est res aliqua, per quam in coginitionem alterius 
devenimius, sicut im effectu videmus causan.” 
Applying this theory to bodily vision, we have 
as medium sub quo light, which renders a body 
proximately visible; as medium quo the species 
sensibins through which the eye sees; and, 
lastly, as medium in quo the mirror which reflects 
material objects to the eye. The medium quo is 
also called medium incognitum, because the 
impression or concept received into the eye or the 
intellect 1s not perceived qua species, but merely 
conveys a knowledge of that which it represents. 
The medium im quo, on the other hand, 1s in- 
variably also medium cognitum, because in this 

1 Quodlib., VII, art. τ. 
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case the medium (e. g., a mirror, a cause), must 
first be perceived before the mind can apprehend 
that which it reflects (6. g., a tree, an effect). 
Such a cognition is by its very nature not imme- 
diate but mediate. 


In turning our attention to the Divine Understanding 
we must first recall? that none of its three media can 
lie outside the Divine Essence. God, in the first place, 
is His own medium sub quo, that is to say, He is 
in Himself the clearest and purest light of truth and 
understanding, the infinite /umen intellectuale for Him- 
self as for others. “Ὁ Θεὸς φῶς ἐστι καὶ σκοτία ἐν αὐτῷ 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδεμία ---- God is light, and in him there is no 
darkness.” ὃ Ecclus. XXIII, 28: “ Oculit Doimini multo 
plus lucidiores sunt super solem— The eyes of the Lord 
are far brighter than the sun.’”’—“ Lumen de lumine”’ 
(Creed).— God is likewise His own medium quo, in so 
far as only by His own Essence can His Intellect be 
determined to the intellectual expression (verbum, 
species intelligibis) of Himself and of all other truths.4 
Chr. Pesch® rightly insists that the technical phrase: 
“Divina essentia ipsa est species intelligibilis intellectus 
divint sew mediums quo Deus cognoscit”—a_ phrase 
which has been adopted by all theological schools with- 
out exception — be not sacrificed without stringent rea- 
sons. Up to now no such stringent reasons have been 
produced.— Lastly, God is also His own medium in 
quo, because He perceives all extra-divine truths, in- 
cluding the actus beri futurt et futuribiles, in Himself 
alone as the faithful mirror reflecting all things possible 

2 See supra, § 1. 5 Praelect. Dogmat., II (2nd ed.), 


81 John 1, s. pp. 111: saqq. 
4 Supra, ὃ 1, prop. 1-3. 
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and actual. The created intellect, in acquiring its medi- 
ate knowledge of things, proceeds from truth to truth, 
either by a mere transition, as in the case of antitheses, 
or by the aid of a middle term, as in the case of syl- 
logistic reasoning. But Almighty God, in the words of 
st. John of Damascus, “knows all things with a sim- 
ple and inscrutable knowledge —“ simplici et inscrutabili 
cognitione cognoscit omnia.’ ® His cognition, therefore, 
is immediate or intuitive, not mediate or discursive,’ ex- 
cept perhaps in this sense that it has for its sole and 
necessary medium the Divine Essence, t. e., God’s knowl- 
edge of Himself. Considered in itself, God’s knowledge 
is a calm, simple, immediate intuition of things. 


2.:There is no noteworthy difference of opin- 
ion among theologians as to the medium sub 
guo and the medium quo of divine cognition. 
With regard, however, to the medium in quo of 
God’s understanding of the truths external to 
Himself, there are decided divergencies. Here 
we have to deal with a most complicated, diffi- 
cult, and obscure problem. Leaving aside all 
useless subtleties, and adhering to the familiar 
classification of extra-divine things which we 
have adopted in §2, we will confine ourselves to 
the subjoined theses: 


Thesis I: Although ‘God perceives the purely pos- 
sibles exactly as they are in themselves, He does not 
know them immediately in themselves, but mediately 
in His own Essence as medium in quo. 


6 De Fide Orth., I, το. 7 Cfr. Hebr. IV, 13. 
26 
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This teaching is common to all theological 
schools. 


Proofs. Our thesis is a development of proposition 
3, § I, supra, where it was shown that God perceives 
the extra-divine things — including those that have actual 
existence — not only in His own Essence, that is to say, 
merely according to their ideal-eminent being, but like- 
wise as they are in themselves, 1. e., according to their 
real and formal being. We have now to consider the 
question whether God perceives this real and formal 
being,— a being in which the possibles, too, participate 
as soon as they become actual —immediately in the 
things themselves, or mediately in and through His own 
Essence. Either view has its defenders. In the 17th 
century still another solution was suggested which aims 
at combining both modes of cognition. 

a) Becanus, Vasquez, and others hold that, as there 
is no ontological, so there can be no logical nexus be- 
tween the Divine Essence and purely possible beings, for 
the reason that God must be conceived as “res plane 
absoluta, sine ulla connexione cum creaturis possibili- 
bus;”’ and that, consequently, He knows all things 
outside of Himself immediately and without the agency . 
of any medium in quo (prius cognitum). It will ap- 
pear from our subsequent explanation that this view is 
untenable.® 

b) A second view, which is defended by all Thomists 
and leading Molinists, regards the Divine Essence as the 
sole medium of God’s cognition, and holds that so far 
as this cognition comprises the purely possible (and 
also the actually existing) beings, it is not immediate, 
but mediate. St. Thomas formulates the main argu- 


8 Cfr. also Billuart, De Deo Uno, diss. 5, art. 4. 
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ment for this thesis succinctly as follows: ‘“ Deus setp- 
sum videt in seipso, sed seipsum videt per essentiam 
suam; alia autem a se videt non in ipsis, sed in seipso, 
inquantum essentia sua continet similitudinem alioruim 
ab 1pso.”® The Divine Essence being the exemplary 
cause of all possibles, and likewise the efficient and final 
cause of whatever actually exists, it is impossible to 
assume that God, in directing His vision to the things 
outside His Essence, should so to speak overlook His 
Essence and apprehend those extraneous objects directly 
and immediately. Only in His own Essence, which 
most clearly reflects all beings possible and actual, 
does He understand all that is not Himself. The 
position of most of the later Molinists?® was outlined 
by Molina, when he wrote: “Deus cognoscit alia a 
se non in rebus ipsis, sed in seipso, h. e. intuitus divini 
intellectus non fertur aeque primo in suam essentiam ut 
in rem cognitam et in naturas, quas aliae res scipsis 
habent; sed primo fertur in suam essentiam ut in obtec- 
tum primarium, in quo virtute continentur naturae 
aliarum rerum, et mediante essentia ita cognita illo 
eodem intuitu cognoscit ac intuetur ulterius ut obiectum 
secundarium naturam cuinusque aharum rerum propriant. 
Itaque cum dicumus Deum non cognoscere alia a se in 
tpsismet rebus, non negamus Deum cognoscere illud 
esse quod res habent in seipsis, sed negamus cognoscere 
lud immediate atque ut obtectum primarium.” 1: This 
argument gains strength from the consideration that the 
divine Intellect must needs possess the most perfect 
knowledge which it is possible to have. Now, the most 
perfect knowledge is that which is drawn from the 

9S. Theol. 1a, qu. 14, art. 5. 11 Com. in 5. Theol., τὰ, qu. 14, 


10 Ε. g., Suarez, Lessius, Ruiz, art. 5-6, concl. 2, Lugd. 1593, p. 
Petavius, Franzelin. 165. 
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deepest depths and ascends to the highest cause, which 
is God Himself. Consequently the Divine Intellect can- 
not possibly draw its knowledge from any other source 
than the Divine Essence, which is de facto the supreme 
and ultimate cause of all things. Wherefore, as St. 
Augustine beautifully remarks, “J comparatione lucis 
illius, quae in Verbo Det conspicitur, omnis cognitio qua 
creaturarum quamlibet in setpsa [sc. cognitione vesper- 
tina] novimus, non tmmerito nox dict potest —In com- 
parison with that light which is seen in the Word of 
God, all knowledge by which we know any whatever 
creature in itself, may rightly be called ‘ night.’” ” 
The Holy Doctor is careful not to posit in the Divine 
Cognition, besides the cognitio matutina (sc. “in 
Verbo”’), that cognitio vespertina (“in rebus”), which 
he ascribes to the angels." ° 

c) What we have said above is sufficient to disprove 
the opinion of certain Scotists** and Molinists * who 
hold that God’s understanding of the possible and 
the actual is both mediate and immediate. Is this not 
equivalent to saying that He simultaneously possesses 
both the most perfect and a less perfect knowledge of 
things? No wonder St. Thomas rejects such teaching.'® 
In view of the fact that Molinist theologians are among 
the most ardent defenders of the mediateness of divine 
cognition, Billuart must have been ill-advised when he 
wrote: “Si Deus non cognoscat aha a se nisi in se 
ut causa, corruit scientia media: e contra si Deus cog- 
noscat alia a se immediate in seipsis, locus erit scientiae 
mediae.” No Molinist- would dream of denying the 


12 De Gen. ad Lit., IV, 23. 14 Ε. g., Henno, Poncius. 

18 For other arguments in sup- 15 Ε. g., Arriga, Viva, Carleton, 
port of this view the reader is re- Platel, Mayr. 
ferred to * Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 16 Contr. Gent., I, 48. 


Pp. 300 544. 
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principle that there is, and that there can be, no truth 
independently of God. 


Thesis II: God perceives the actually existing 
things, including free actions, present and past, in His 
own Essence as medium in quo. 


This thesis also embodies a teaching common 
to all theological schools. 


Proof. The argument by which we have established 
the preceding thesis applies with equal force to this one, 
so far as it embraces actually existing beings that are 
not free (such as inanimate matter and brute animals) 
and likewise free intellectual creatures (men and angels) 
so far forth as their actions are determined by in- 
trinsic necessity, as, 6. g., in their tendency towards 
happiness. The threefold division of time makes no 
essential difference, because the free will of the Creator 
univocally determines all operations of the past, preseut, 
and future in the necessary causes that depend on God 
alone, and is consequently knowable in God. 

The only real difficulty 1n connection with our thesis 
arises from free actions,— not so much from those which 
are past, as from those which occur hic et nunc in the 
present. (The free actions of the future we shall con- 
sider separately farther on). Free and necessary actions 
manifestly stand in an altogether different relation respec- 
tively to the Divine Essence regarded as a medium of cog- 
nition. For while necessary causes have a sufficient medi- 
um in quo in the decree of the Creator by which they are 
determined ad unum, and all their effects are minutely 
predefined; free-will actions are neither necessarily con- 
tained in, nor a priort cognoscible by, their causes. 
“ Outa voluntas est activum princtpium non deternunatum 
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ad unum, sed indifferenter se habens ad multa,” says St. 
Thomas, “sic Deus ipsam movet, quod non ex necessi- 
tate ad unum determinat, sed remanet motus eius con- 
tingens et non necessarius, nist in his ad quae naturaliter 
movetur.” ** Whence it follows that “quicunque cog- 
noscit effectum contingentem in causa sua tantum, non 
habet de eo nisi contecturalem cognitionem; Deus autem 
cognoscit omma contingentia, non solum prout sunt in 
suis causis, sed etiam prout unumgquodque eorum est 
actu in seipso.’*® Now, if free acts cannot be known 
from their cause (1. ¢., the will of the free agent), whence 
does God derive His infallible knowledge of them? Must 
He wait till the free will has made a decision, and is He 
compelled like mortal men to learn by observation? 

a) The Thomist solution appears simple enough. 
God in His physically predetermining decrees, that is 
to say, in His absolute Will, knows the actions of 
free agents with the same mathematical certitude with 
which He knows those of necessary agents. Bound 
and directed by the decrees of His Will, His Essence 
becomes the sure medium in quo of His cognition. 
However, this solution is not altogether satisfactory. 
For does not such absolute predetermination derogate 
from, not to say destroy, the self-determining power 
of free will? Again, several passages from the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas are distinctly unfavorable to this 
theory.'® 


17S. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 10, art. 4. 

18 5. Theol., 1a, qu. 14, art. 13. 

19 To quote but one: “ Ipsa po- 
tentia voluntatis, quantum in se est, 
indifferens est ad plura; sed quod 
determinate exeat in hune actum 
vel illum, non est ab alio determi- 
nante, sed ab tpsa voluntate. Sed 
in naturalibus [sc. non liberis] ac- 
tus progreditur ab agente, sed tame 


determinatio ad hunc acium non 
est ab agente, sed ab eo [sc. Deo], 
qui agenti talem naturam dedit, per 
quam ad hune actum determinatum 
est: et ideo propritssime acius vo- 
luntatis a voluntate esse dicitur. 
Unde si aliquis defectus sit in actu 
eius, ipst voluntati in culpam et 
peccatum imputatur.” (In 1 Dist. 
39, qu. 1, art. 1.) Cfr. Frins’s ob- 
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Cardinal Bellarmine tried to solve the difficulty by 
cardiognosis: “Deus, quia cognoscit omnes propen- 
siones οἱ totum ingenium animi nostrt... infalli- 
biliter colligit, quam in partem sit animus inclinaturus.” 39 
But the real crux is not whether God, by means of 
His supercomprehensio cordis, can calculate with moral 
certitude at what free decisions the creature will arrive; 
but whether He can foreknow these decisions with that 
metaphysical certainty which they possess after they 
have once been made. Now, to know an effect with 
metaphysical certainty from its cause, is to know a nec- 
essary effect. In this case, therefore, the will would 
no longer be free,—a flaw which has led theologians 
to relinquish this hypothesis, though it had the support 
of such authorities as Molina and Becanus.” 

b) To the Molinist, on account of the peculiar char- 
acter of the free-will actions of rational creatures, God’s 
understanding of these actions appears not as causally 
antecedent, but as consequent. It is here that the 
famous axiom of the Fathers is brought into play: 
“© Actus liberi now sunt vel erunt quia Deus videt, sed 
e contra videt, quia sunt vel crunt.’ However, God 
perceives the free actions of creatures in His own Es- 
sence, not only because, as obiectum materiale ct secun- 
darium, they are merely the terminus and not the cause 
of the divine cognition; but especially because, (pre- 
supposing the scientia media), they are contained in, 
and hence knowable through, the divine decrees of 
creation, preservation, and concurrence. If this ex- 
planation is not as clear as it might be, this is due to the 
concept of the scientia media, or, which comes to the 
servations on this important pas- 20 De Grat. et Lib. Arbit., IV, 15. 


sage in De Actibus Humanis, nn. δι For further details, consult 
93 sqq., Friburgi 1897. Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 322 566- 
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same thing, to the knotty problem of the knowability of 
the futuribilia, which we defer to a future chapter. 


Thesis III: The free actions of the future, God 
foresees not in His physical predeterminations, but in 
His concurring will, which is directed by the scientia 
media. 


Proof. This thesis, which is defended by numerous 
Molinist theologians, consists of two parts; one polemical, 
directed against the Thomist view; the other positive, in 
support of Molinism. Both schools agree that the will 
of God is the medium of His foreknowledge of the free 
acts of the future. They differ in this that Molinism 
assumes a “ decreeless ” scientia media as a sort of torch 
preceding the decree of the divine Will; while Thomism 
vigorously rejects the theory of a scieutia media or mid- 
dle knowledge, and bases the reality and cognoscibility 
of the free actions of the future solely and entirely on 
the absolute Will of God. 

a) We prescind from a detailed refutation of the 
Thomistic position in this volume, because the matter 
belongs properly to the treatise on Grace. Let us 
merely observe that the logic of the Thomistic system 
—we do not impugn the intentions of its thoroughly 
honorable and orthodox defenders —is sure to lead to 
the destruction of free-will and to a conception of the 
origin of sin which it would be difficult to harmonize 
with the sanctity of the Most High. Compare these 
two utterances. Alvarez, one of the ablest among 
the Thomist theologians, says: “ Deus certo et infalli- 
biliter cognoscit omnia peccata futura in decreto [abso- 
luto, antecedentc], quo statuit praedeterminare volunta- 
tem creatam ad entitatem actus peccati, in quantunt 
actio et ens est, οἱ permittere malitiam moralem peccati 
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ut peccatum est, non dando auxilium eficax ad illud vitan- 
dum.’ 33. Bafiez: “Voluntas creata infallibiliter deficiet 
circa quamcunque materiam virtutis, nisi eficaciter de- 
terminetur a divina voluntate ad bene operandum.” ** 
Between these two determinations the will finds itself 
in a quandary from which there is no escape. Assum- 
ing that it is absolutely predetermined to the entity of 
the sinful act—how can the will escape formal sin, 
if to resist temptation it needs a new predetermination, 
over whose existence or non-existence it has no more con- 
trol than over its premotion to the positive entity of sin? 
It is because they dread this logical consequence of their 
theory, that several of the followers of Bafiez ** restrict 
the pracdeterminatio voluntatis creatae ad entitatem 
actus to such actions as are morally good. Before 
Bafiez’s time, by the way, Thomists generally did 
not explain God’s foreknowledge of the free actions of 
the future on the theory of decreta praedeterminantia.”® 
Among modern Thomists Cardinal Zigliara deviates from 
the beaten track of what is called pure Thomism.** If 
these and other grave objections (to be treated in the 
volume on Grace), could be satisfactorily solved, the 
pracniotio physica would afford a sure and infallible me- 
dium of divine knowledge, and we could confidently say 
with Billuart: “ Deus cognoscit futura absoluta contin- 
gentia et libera in suo decreto ecorum futuritionem deter- 
minante, sive in essentia sua hwiusmodi decreto deter- 
muinata,”’ 3 ; 

b) One might be tempted to seek a way out of the 


22 De Aux. Grat, disp. XI, n. 3. 

23 Com. in S. Theol., 1a, qu. 14, 
art. 13, conc]. 2, ad 2. 

24 Ε. g., Mendoza and Zumel. 

οὗ Cfr. Schneemann, Coittrov., 


pp. 98 sqq.; V. Frins, De Coopera- 


tione Det cum Omni Naturu, prae- 
sertim Libera, pp. 344 sqq., Parisiis 
1892. 
26 Theol. Nat., 1. III, ς. 4, art. 3. 
27 Op. cit., diss. 6, art. 4. For a 
refutation of the theory, see G. B. 
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difficulty by regarding eternity, 7. ¢., that attribute in 
virtue of which God coexists with the past, present, and 
future, as the medium of His cognition of the free 
actions of the future, and to say that to the Eternal 
God the future as well as the past is present. As God 
truly intues the present, with all events occurring therein, 
so by virtue of His eternity or, more correctly, sem- 
piternity, He sees the past and the future as clearly 
and distinctly as if they were present. St. Thomas 
employs a beautiful simile to illustrate this truth.?8 
Take an army corps marching past a given point. 
Those who are in line see each only a few individuals 
ahead. But an observer stationed on a high coign of 
vantage outside, would be able to take in the whole 
corps at a glance. Similarly, God is not carried away 
by the current of time. He exists outside of, and above 
time, because He is eternal. Whatever has occurred or 
will occur in the course of time, past and future, He 
views from His sempiternal coign of vantage as if it 
were happening fic et nunc. In the more accurate lan- 
guage of theology, therefore, we ought not to speak of 
God’s fore-knowledge or after-knowledge, but rather of 
His unchanging co-knowledge, based on an immutable 
and immediate intuition of actuality. 

The explanation just suggested, however, fails to 
solve the question as to the medium of God’s fore- 
knowledge of the future free actions of His rational 
creatures. All it enables us to say is that, because He 
is eternal, it cannot be more difficult for Him to have 
an infallible knowledge of the past and future, than of 
the present. But beyond this many questions remain 
Tepe, 5. J., Instit. Theol., τ, II, Chr. Pesch, S. J., Praelect. Dog: 


pp. 177 Sqq., Parisiis 1895; and mat., IL (ed. 2a), pp. 125 564. 
28 De Verit., qu. 2, art. 12. 
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open and unsolved. Eternity (sempiternity) can no 
more be the proper medium of God’s knowledge of the 
free acts of the future, than can His omnipresence, 
which is often emblemed by an all-seeing eye. Both 
sempiternity and omnipresence presuppose the physical 
world with its temporal succession and local juxtaposi- 
tion, just as the scientia visionis has for its necessary 
condition actual existence in time and space. That 
which actually exists God can see as actually existing 
only on condition that it exists. Speculative knowledge 
is necessarily a scientia consequens, 1. e., a knowledge 
which follows things actually existing in the various di- 
visions of time; not a Scientia antecedens, which precedes 
them, either by nature or causally. Sin in particular, as 
St. Augustine insists, must be conceived as an object 
of consequent knowledge: “ Neque enim ideo peccat 
homo, quia Deus illum peccaturum praescivit, ... qui 
si nolit, utique non peccat, sed si peccare noluerit, etiam 
hoc ile praescivit—YFor a man does not therefore 
sin, because God foreknew that he would sin, . 

man, if he wills not, sins not; but if he shall not 
will to sin, even this did God foreknow.” 2° It is 
furthermore easy to see that if God’s (speculative) 
scientia visionts has from all eternity a real object in 
space and time, this can only be for the reason that 
God had determined from all eternity to create such 
an object. Consequently the speculative knowledge of 
God, which assumes things as existing, has for its nec- 
essary antecedent His practical knowledge, which is the 
cause of all being, 1. ¢., the free Will of God, de- 
termining that at such and such a time there shall 
come into being such and such an intelligent crea- 
ture, privileged to shape its own conduct freely with 


29 De Civ. Dei, V, το, n. 2. 
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the concurrence of the Prime Cause. Hence it is mani- 
fest that God foreknows the future free actions of 
His intelligent creatures not in His quiescent eternity, 
but in His operative knowledge, ἡ. ¢., in an act of His 
divine Will decreeing to create beings endowed with 
free will, to preserve their free will, and at all times 
to co-operate with it, either positively or permissively.*° 
c) It is on the conclusion just set forth that Molinism 
bases its contention that the medium of God’s knowl- 
edge of the free actions of the future must be 
sought for, remotely in His creative and preservative 
Will, proximately in His will of co-operating or con- 
curring with His rational creatures. The whole question 
at issue is thereby transferred to the domain of the 
concursus divinus, into which we cannot at present 
euiter.2* According to the Molinist theory, the cou- 
cursus divinus does not cause the free determination 
of the will promovendo, but rather includes it per modum 
conditionis —else the will would not be free—and 
hence, in order to safeguard the infallibility of the 
knowledge which God draws from His concursus, Molin- 
ism finds itself constrained to supply the latter with 
the sczentia media as with a torch, in the light of which 
the Almighty, even before He offers and confers His co- 
operation is enabled to know how under existing cir-. 
cumstances the free will of the creature will receive it, 
and also how it would receive it under all conceivable cir- 


cumstances. 


30 The terms creation, preserva- 
tion, and co-operation, or concur- 
rence, are more fully explained in 
the dogmatic treatise on God the 
Creator, 

3101 the important distinction 
between the (Thomistic) concursts 
braevius and the (Molitistic) con- 


“Deus ex vi suae essentiae,’ 


3 


says Lessius, 


cursus simultaneus, and likewise o1 
the distinction between concursus 
oblatus and concursus collatus, the 
student will find it profitable to 
consult Jos. Hontheim, 5. J., In- 
stit, Theodicaeae, pp. 621 sqq., 731 
sqq., Friburgi 1893. 
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“ante omne decretum liberum ... omnia ex hypothest 
futura cognoscit [= scientia media], qua cogunitione 
posita accedente decreto libero quo vult creare causas 
liberas et permittere cas suis motibus in talibus circum- 
stantiis, statim in suo illo decreto effectivo et pernissivo 
widet, quid absolute sit futurum.’ * This hypothesis, 
which manifestly owes its existence to a desire to 
safeguard the freedom of the will, is tenable only on 
the assumption that the free actions of rational crea- 
tures are from everlasting univocally true, or knowable 
in themselves objectively and independently of any de- 
cree of the Divine Will. Hence the eager efforts of the 
Molinists to establish the determinata veritas of the free 
acts of the future (absolutely and conditionally), and 
hence also the equally transparent endeavor of the 
Thomists to deny the existence of such a determinata 
veritas, except on the assumption of absolute and hy- 
pothetical predeterminations. Later Molinists argue 
something like this: 

d) When Christ said to Peter in the night of His 
sacred Passion: “Jn hac nocte ter me negabts,” and 
Peter obstinately insisted: ‘‘ Now te negabo,”* it is 
quite plain that one of these contradictory propositions 
was certainly and eternally true, while the other was 
equally false. The outcome might have been logically 
formulated thus: (1) Peter will either deny Jesus, 
or he will not deny him; (2) Peter will not deny 
Jesus; (3) Peter will deny Jesus. Of these three 
propositions the first, being merely a concrete applica- 
tion of the principle of contradiction, while evidently 
true, is so indefinite as to be valueless. As the Molinist 
Martinez told Gonet: “ Si hoc esset, spiritus propheticus 
esset omnibus innatus.’’°* The second proposition, on 


$2 De Perf. Div., VI, 1, te 7. 34 De Scientia Dei Controv., 3, 
38 Math. XXVI, 34 sq. disp. 3, sect. 5. 
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the other hand, is as certainly false as the third is true. 
For if Christ had prophesied: “Non me negabis,’ He 
would have uttered a definite untruth, just as He uttered 
a definite truth when He said: “Ter me negabis.’ To 
assert, therefore, that before its actual occurrence, 
Peter’s denial of the Saviour was neither definitely true, 
nor definitely untrue, but at best indefinitely true, after 
the manner of a disjunctive proposition, would be 
tantamount to giving the lie to divine Revelation, which 
foretells definite truths, and to denying the eternal co- 
existence of God with His free creatures in the past, 
present, and future. Nor could this condition of af- 
fairs be altered by a decree of the Divine Will, be- 
cause even omnipotence cannot reconcile contradictories. 
When Peter was called upon to declare himself either 
for or against His Divine Master, the circumstances of 
the case (which God had foreseen from all eternity) 
were such that he had either to take His part or deny 
Him. To do both indefinitely, or to do neither defi- 
nitely, would have been as contradictory as it would be 
for a material body to exist without definite quantity 
or color. This contradiction not only reaches back into 
the past, but it also reaches forward into the future, 
for time —especially in relation to the Eternal God — 
cannot alter an objective truth. The indefiniteness which 
attaches to the free actions of the future, therefore, 
is not inherent in these actions themselves, but only in 
our knowledge of them, which must await the fact in 
order to have a determinant.” Consequently, all abso- 
lute future events are just as definitely determined 
from all eternity as if they were present or past, and 
therefore belong to the category of definite truths, 
which must be knowable as such. And even though 
God in some other Economy could have preserved Peter 
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from his fall by giving him an efficacious grace, never- 
theless, in this last-mentioned hypothesis his loyalty 
would not have been less definitely true than his dis- 
loyalty and sin are now; and God would have fore- 
known the former as definitely from all eternity as 
He foreknew the latter. While God’s decision to create 
the present Economy, in preference to any other which 
He might have chosen, simply resulted in Peter’s denial 
of Christ becoming an historical fact, in some other 
Economy this crime would have been just as much a 
definite objective truth, though, of course, only as a 
futuribile or futurum sub hypothesi. 

e) In matter of fact conditionally future actions 
(liberum futuribile) are in the same category with ab- 
solutely future actions (liberum vere futurum), inas- 
much as God has revealed truths of either class in the 
most definite manner, 6. g., the conversion of Tyre and 
Sidon, the surrender of David to Saul by the inhabitants 
of Ceila,** etc. For God foresees the future free actions 
of His rational creatures precisely in the same signum 
rationis by which they assume the shape of definite 
truths, namely, through the self-determination of the 
free will. Before the existence of St. Peter, nay even 
before the making of the divine decree to which He 
owed his existence, it was definitely true that he would 
betray Christ 7f, furnished with no more than sufficient 
grace, he would be exposed to this definite temptation 
under the particular circumstances with which we are 
acquainted from the Gospel; for even in the merely 
imaginary order of the futuribilitas it would be im- 
possible to conceive Peter as acting under the indefinite 
disjunction either—-or. Consequently, God’s free de- 
cree to create and preserve Peter, and to allow him 


85 Supra, p. 376. 
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to fall into sin, presupposes on the Creator’s part an 
infallible foreknowledge of the conditional future (1. ¢., 
scientia media). What is true of this typical example, 
applies likewise to all others. 

There remains the question: What is the medium of 
that cognition by which God infallibly foreknows the 
conditionally future free actions of His creatures? Are 
these actions themselves, as the Thomists assert, true 
and cognoscible only in consequence and by virtue of 
the hypothetical decrees of the Divine Will which pre- 
cede and determine them? Or does God know them 
without the agency of such decreta praedeterminantia, 
and quite independently of His determining Will, as 
the Molinists allege? These are questions which lead 
us into the innermost sanctuary of His Divine Majesty, 
and no matter how we may answer them, we shall find 
ourselves in the long run enveloped by a mystic dark- 
ness such as that which obtains in the mighty vestibule 
of some great cathedral, into which only a little win- 
dow shaped like a “ mystic rose”’ admits a few subdued 
rays of light. Human theology seems doomed to disap- 
pointment in its efforts to glimpse the mystery of the 
divine knowledge of Him Who dwells in inaccessible 
light.%6 


Thesis IV: God does not foresee the conditionally 
free actions of the future in any hypothetical decrees 
of His divine Will, but in their own objective truth, 
univocally determined from all eternity. 


Proof. For a better understanding of the Thomistic 
doctrine expressed in the first part of this thesis we will 
premise the following explanations. There are two 
kinds of decrees of the will, absolute and hypothetical. 


861 Tim. VI, τό. 


τι eS 
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a) An absolute decree is one which is unconditional, 
both on the part of its subject and on the part of its 
object, as 6. g., “I will create.” A hypothetical decree, 
on the other hand, is dependent upon some previous 
condition, either on the part of the determining sub- 
ject, or on the part of the determined object. We 
have to do with a conditional decree of the first kind 
if the law-giver has no real will (voluntas) to act, but 
would have it (velleitas) in case some condition were 
fulfilled; for example, “I would fly, if I had wings.” 
We should have a conditional decree of the second 
kind, if the lawgiver had a real will to act, but was 
determined to await the fulfilment of some objective 
condition; for instance, “I will spare Sodom, if ten 
just men can be found therein.” The fulfilment of such 
a condition may lie in the power either of the one mak- 
ing the decree, or of some other independent will. God's 
will that all men should be saved is of the last-men- 
tioned species: “1 will that all men be saved, if they 
will co-operate with my grace.” According to the 
Thomists a conditional decree of the first-mentioned 
order is that regarding the conversion of Tyre: “I 
decree to predetermine the inhabitants of Tyre to do 
penance, if I send them the Messias.” Thomism holds 
that the decrees of the Divine Will in which God 
infallibly foresees the conditionally free actions of the 
future, are subjectively absolute, in so far as God makes 
a real decision; but objectively conditioned, in so far 
as they depend on a condition the fulfilment of which 
lies solely in God’s power. Moreover of themselves 
they have a predetermining power, which, however, 
cannot produce its effect because the requisite condition 
is wanting. Inasmuch as the determinatio ad unum 
is a dependent on the free self-determination of} 
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the conditionally future will of the creature, but 
solely on the predetermining will of the Creator, the 
latter must be the sure and infallible medium of divine 
cognition for which we are seeking. This solution of 
a much mooted difficulty was unknown to the older 
Thomists, such as Ledesma, Curiel, etc.; it was excogi- 
tated and developed by such later Thomists as Alvarez, 
Gonet, Joannes a 5. Thoma, Gotti, Billuart, εἰς. 

The theory just developed has one weak point, how- 
ever. It seems to involve the inevitable, though alto- 
gether unintentional and expressly disavowed inference 
that the freedom of both the conditional and the abso- 
lutely future actions of rational creatures is destroyed 
by the Thomistic assumption of subjectively absolute 
and objectively conditioned predeterminations on the 
part of God. Another, even more serious consequence 
is that according to this theory all conditionally future 
sins seem to fall back upon God as their author. Both 
these conclusions appear to flow with irresistible logic 
from the very notion of praemotio physica, which Molin- 
ism therefore sharply combats, in order to preserve the 
freedom of the will. If we admit them as logically 
flowing from the Thomistic premises, we must reject 
these premises. Then such predetermining decrees do 
not, nay cannot, exist in God, and consequently cannot 
serve Him as the medium for knowing the conditionally 
future free actions of His creatures. 

Even aside from the two capital objections just indi- 
cated, there are other serious difficulties that can be urged 
against these hypothetical decrees. What could be 
their purpose? Their only conceivable purpose could 
be to insure to the omniscient Creator an infallible knowl- 
edge of the conditionally free acts of the future, for the 
ends and purposes of His wise Providence. For, as 
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we have already pointed out, without a knowledge of 
the futurtbilia God could not rule and govern the actual 
world which He has created. But besides the present 
universe and Economy, there are conceivable innumer- 
able others, which eternally remain in a state of pure 
possibility and in the contemplation of which there can 
be question solely of hypothetical acts performed by hy- 
pothetical creatures. The dilemma arises: Either God 
has uttered subjectively absolute and objectively con- 
ditional decrees with respect to all possible rational crea- 
tures in all possible Economies; or He has not. If He 
has not, then His omniscience is limited proportionately 
to the absence of such decrees; for without decrees 
He can have no foreknowledge. If we choose the other 
horn of the dilemma, then we must assume that there 
exists in God an actually infinite number of decrees of 
His Divine Will, which have no other purpose than to 
enlarge and to safeguard His knowledge. This assump- 
tion seemed indecens et superfluum even to some Thomist 
theologians,®” who preferred to hold with John a S. 
Thoma: “ Deum statuisse nihil de illis [combinationibus 
possibtlibus] decernere, sed sub sola possibilitate con- 
cludere, utramque contingentiae partem aestimans pro- 
babilem.”’ 58 Thus Thomism pendulates to and fro be- 
tween an altogether incongruous conception of God and 
a very serious limitation of His omniscience. 

There 15 furthermore something unbecoming and un- 
intelligible in the Thomistic system, because, according 
to its tenets, most, if not all, decrees of the Divine 
Will seem to lack a rational and wise motive. Once 
God had determined absolutely not to send the Messias 

87 Cfr, Gonet, De Aux. Grat., 2. Cfr. Billuart, De Deo, diss. 6, 


disp. 5, art. 2, § 8. art. δ, sub finem, 
38 De Scientia Dei, disp. 20, art. 
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to Tyre and Sidon, the matter must have been at an 
end, so far as the Divine Will was concerned. Why, 
then, shall we assume the existence of a second decree 
to this effect: “Had I not decreed not to send the 
Messias to Tyre and Sidon, then I would decree to 
send Him thither (but I will not send Him thither), 
and to predetermine the inhabitants of these cities to 
do penance ’’? 

Perhaps a Thomist theologian will answer: With- 
out some such decree God would lack that knowl- 
edge which is absolutely requisite to govern the uni- 
verse under the present Economy. But this only 
proves that the Thomistic theory, which derives God’s 
scientia futuribiliuam entirely from the decrees of His 
Will, moves in a vicious circle, something like this: 


——»“I decree in order that I may know what I decree.” 


Nor can Thomism be spared the reproach of innovation; 
for nowhere in the writings of the Fathers or of St. 
Thomas do we find mention made of such hypothetical 
decrees. Had they believed in their existence, these 
authors would surely have adverted to them in their 
writings on the sanctity of God and on sin. 

b) We do not mean to convey the idea that the 
Molinist position is quite satisfactory. On the contrary, 
when its defenders proceed from criticism to posi- 
tive construction, the difficulties of their system grow 
apace. Strictly speaking the Molinists are fully agreed 
only on two cardinal points: (1) In opposing the 
theory of praemotio physica, and (2) in unalterably 
upholding the doctrine of scientia media. Both aim 
solely at preserving free-will. As soon as the question 
arises: Whence does the sctentia media derive its in- 
fallibility? or, in other words, What is the objective 
medium in which God infallibly foreknows the condi- 
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tionally free acts of the future?—the theologians of 
this school forthwith part company. The inherent diffi- 
culties of their position are such that some later Molin- 
ists, notably P. Kleutgen, prefer to plead ignorance as 
to the medium of God’s knowledge of the futuribilia. 
They draw a sharp line of demarcation between the 
actuality of the scientia media on the one side, and its 
origin and mode of operation on the other, insisting 
solely on the first and leaving the second an open ques- 
tion. This is tantamount to admitting that Molinism, 
too, in its last deductions arrives at the door of that 
great temple of mystery to which God alone holds the 
key. In view of these facts we need hardly say that the 
explanation contained in the following paragraphs can- 
not claim to be more than a diffident attempt at groping 
a way. 

To reconcile the manifold and apparently contra- 
dictory explanations given by different Molinist the- 
ologians, it will be useful to follow the example of 
Hontheim,?® who shows their objective agreement by 
treating them as different stages in the development of 
the same fundamental idea. From this point of view we 
may distinguish four stages of Molinism, each of which 
attempts a deeper explanation than the preceding. 

First Stage. It is certain beyond a doubt, first, that 
the divine Intellect is infinite, and, secondly, that all 
the absolute or conditional future actions of free 
creatures are univocally determined from all eternity, 
and are consequently cognoscible. An infinite intellect 
must needs know all truth. Hence God knows all 
absolutely or conditionally future actions of His free 
creatures. But how? Surely not through the mediation 
of absolute or hypothetical decrees of predetermining 


89 Institutiones Thcodicaeae, pp. 640 sqq. 
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effect. Such decrees would destroy the freedom of the 
will: for the determinatio ad unum must rest on the 
self-determination of the free will. It follows that 
God must know the absolutely and conditionally fu- 
ture actions of His free creatures in these actions them- 
selves; or, in other words, in their objective truth. Τί 
those Molinists who halt here be asked: How, then, 
can God know all free actions in His own Essence as 
medium in quo? they will return the unsatisfactory an- 
swer: That is a mystery. 

Second Stage. To clear up this mystery other Molin- 
ist theologians go a little farther. They begin by lay- 
ing down two principles: First, God perceives all the 
truths which He knows immediately in His own Es- 
sence as the medium of cognition; second, His Essence 
is the absolutely faithful mirror of all truth (“ Deus 
est speculum absolutum omnis veritatis”). Now, inas- 
much as the absolutely and conditionally future ac- 
tions of free creatures are objectively true, and there- 
fore knowable, they must be vitally represented in the 
divine Essence, and consequently form part of the 
knowledge of God. Accordingly, while God perceives 
the free acts of the future terminatively in themselves, 
determinatively He perceives them in His own Essence 
as medium in quo. “ Divinus intellectus ab aeterno cog- 
noscit res, non solum secundum esse quod habent in 
causis suis, sed etiam secundum esse quod habent in 
seipsis. Nihil igitur prohibet ipsum habere aeternam 
cognitionem de contingentibus infallibilem.” * But the 
manner in which those free actions of the future are rep- 
resented in the divine Essence is wrapt in mysterious 
darkness; except that we may not assume a praemotio 
physica. 

405, Thom., Contr. Gent., I, 67. 
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Third Stage. We can best realize the difficulty of ex- 
plaining this “ mode of reflection,” if we turn our at- 
tention to the relation of the futura and futuribilia to 
the divine Essence as the “mirror of all truth.” The 
future actions of free creatures can become an object 
of cognition only if, like all truth, they have a founda- 
tion in reality. Where are we to find this foundation 
if we reject the Thomistic hypothesis of decreta prae- 
determinantia? Are we to find it in the actuality of the 
free act itself? But this free act does not yet exist; in- 
deed, in the case of most futuribilia, it never will exist. 
Or are we to find it in the creatural cause of the future 
act? But not even the will as cause exists as yet; it will 
not exist till later; and even if it did already exist, it 
would not necessarily contain the free effect. (“ Defi- 
cicnte fundamento deficit veritas’) From all of which 
it would appear that the divine Essence is an inadequate 
mirror of the free actions of the future. St. Thomas 
helps us to solve this difficulty. He teaches that God’s 
eternity reflects the future as clearly and distinctly as it 
reflects the present. The free self-determination of the 
will, even if it still lies (absolutely or conditionally) in 
the future, is continually present to the eternal Essence 
of God. He does not foresee, He sees always. The fact 
of His co-existence with His creatures— not their co- 
existence with Him— raises Him above and beyond all 
divisions of time. “ Futurum dupliciter potest cognosci,” 
says St. Thomas. “Uno modo in causa sua, et sic futura 
quae ex necessitate ex causis suis proveniunt, per certam 
scientiam cognoscuntur, ut solem ortiri cras.... Alio 
modo cognoscuntur futura in seipsis. Et sic solius Det 
est futura cognoscere, non solum quae ex necessitate 
proveniunt, ... sed etiam casualia οἱ fortwita, quia 
Deus videt omnia in sua acternitate, quae cum sit sim- 
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plex, tott tempori adest et ipsum concludit. Et ideo 
unius Dew intuitus fertur in omnia quae aguntur per 
totum tempus, sicut in praesentia, et videt omnia, ut in 
seipsis sunt.’ *! -This agrees perfectly with the teach- 
ing of St. Augustine: “Deo, qui omnia supergreditur 
tempora, nthil est futurunt—To God, Who transcends 
all time, nothing is future.” *? Or, as St. Bernard 
beautifully expresses the same thought: “ Futura non 
expectat, practerita non recogitat, praesentia non experi- 
tur —[God] does not expect the future, He does not re- 
member the past, He does not experience the present.” 43 
From this important truth it follows that the absolutely 
and conditionally future actions of free creatures are 
a determinata veritas from all eternity, not indeed by any 
divine predetermination, but in virtue of the free-will 
decisions of the creatures themselves. Let us again 
quote St. Thomas: “Deus est omnino extra ordinem 
temporis, quast in arce aeternitatis constitutus, quae est 
tota simul, cut subtacet totius temporis decursus secun- 
dum unum et simplicem eius intuitum; et ideo uno in- 
tuitu videt omnia quae aguntur, secundum quod 
(unumquodque) est in seipso existens, non quasi sibi 
futurum, ... sed omnino aeternaliter sic videt unum- 
quodque eorum quae sunt in quocunque tempore, 
sicut oculus humanus videt Socratem sedere in setpso, 
non in causa sud, ... quia unumquodque, prout est 
im seipso, iam determinatum est. Sic igitur relin- 
quitur, quod Deus certissime et infallibiliter cognoscat 
omnia, quae fiunt in tempore; et tamen... non sunt 
vel fiunt ex necessitate, sed contingenter.”’** It is the 
eternal power of reflexion inherent in the Divine Es- 
41Cfr. 5. Thomas, S. Theol, 1a, 48 Serm. in Cant., 80. 


qu. 57, art. 3. 44 Comment. in Aristot. de Inter- 
42 Ad Simplic., 1. 2, qu. 2. pret., lib. I, lect. 14. 
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sence, which in conjunction with the self-determina- 
tion of the creatures’ free will—a_ self-determination 
in itself temporal but always present to the eternal God 
— constitutes the truth-reality of the absolutely and 
conditionally future acts of free creatures. Thus the 
Molinist theologians, at this third stage, by calling to 
their aid the mystery of eternity, succeed in securing 
a real basis for the truth of the free acts of the future. 
But there remains an unexplained residuum, οἵδ. the 
concept of wis repraesentativa aeterna. 

Fourth Stage. To resolve this residuum other the- 
ologians of the same school have shaped a still subtler 
argument. They proceed from the principle that with- 
out the active co-operation of God as the prime mover 
of all things, no free act of any sort is possible; nor 
consequently true and knowable. According to this 
theory God foreknows the absolutely future actions of 
His free creatures in His Essence (Will) as the medium 
in quo, in so far as, by virtue of His co-operation, He 
is the cause of every free act. As to the conditionally 
future acts of His free creatures, which chiefly concern 
us here, their knowability, or truth, must consequently 
depend on God’s hypothetical will of concurrence, and 
it is the latter which constitutes the medium of His 
cognition of the futuribilia.*® This brings us to the final 
terminus of the Molinist system, where we again find 
ourselves on the brink of an impassable abyss. For 
as the hypothetical concursus divinus, like the real con- 
cursus, according to Molinist teaching does not causally 
produce but merely presupposes the hypothetical self- 
determination of the will; so at bottom it also pre- 
supposes that God has an infallible knowledge of this 
hypothetically free act by virtue of the scientia media, 


45 Cir. Chr. Pesch, 1, ὦν, pp. 118 sqq. 
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without basing the explanation of the latter on the con- 
cursus hypotheticus. Hence the scientia media in the 
Molinistic sense is a valuable and, if you will, indis- 
pensable postulate, though it defies every attempt to prove 
it by strictly scientific argumentation. Thus the famous 
controversy, which was at one time carried on with so 
much acrimony, lands us in an impenetrable mystery. 
“ Mirabilis facta est scientia tua ex me; confortata est, 
et non potero ad eam.” * 

Having reviewed both systems at some length, we 
are now prepared to give a’ brief characterization of 
Thomism and Molinism. Thomism is undeniably a/ 
grand and strictly logical system, which conveys an im-| 
posing conception of the omnipotence, the omni- causality, 
and the sovereignty of God. But in ruthlessly driving 
its fundamental principles to their ultimate conclusions, it' 
is led to enunciate some harsh propositions which un- 
pleasantly disturb the harmony of the Thomist system. 
Its psychological effects are great moral earnestness and 
a fearsome conception of God, which, while it deeply 
impresses persons of strong faith, easily drives weak | 
natures into a slough of despair. Hence Thomism as | 
a theological system is adapted to the professor’s chair hair) 
rather than to purposes of popular exhortation.{ Molin- | 
ism, on the other hand, is characterized by its mild and — 
gentle features,— an exalted conception of the loving — 
Providence of God, His merciful will to save all men, 
His encompassing grace, His condescension to the weak- | 
nesses of human nature. Psychologically it produces | 
trust in God, strengthens man’s confidence in his own | 
power of co-operation, spurs him on to work out his 
salvation, engenders peace of mind and joy of heart. 
These qualities make it the natural language of the | 


46 Ps. CXXXVIII, 6. 
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preacher and the unconscious idiom of the catechetical 
instructor in addressing little children. There are 
ample indications in his writings that the holy Bishop 


in their leading principles, far-reaching in their prac- 
tical consequences, yet based equally on the orthodox 
teaching of the Church, the two systems are likely to 
retain their recruiting power. They will continue to have 
their adherents and defenders among theologians, and 
to exercise a benign influence each within its own circle 
so long as blind passion and a spirit of disastrous par- 
tisanship do not disturb the good relations existing be- 
tween their respective champions.** 


READINGS: —S. Thom., Summa Theol., 1a, qu. 14 sq. (Bon- 
joannes-Lescher, Compendium, pp. 39 sqq.)—In_ elucidation 
thereof especially Didacus Ruiz, De Scientia, de Ideis, de Veritate 
ac de Vita Det, Parisiis 1629.— Summa Contr. Gent., I, 66, 70 
(Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 36 n., 48 sqq.).— Suarez, 
Opuse. II De Scientia Dei, Matr. 1599.— Ramirez, De Scientia 
Dei, Matr. 1708.— Of later authors: *Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 
pp. 251 sqq. Ratisbon 1881.—Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., 
Vol. II, pp. 91 sqq., 2nd ed., Friburgi 1899.— Franzelin, De Deo 
Uno, pp. 375 sqq., 3rd ed., Romae 1883.—L. Janssens, De Deo 
Uno, t. II, Friburgi 1900—Ceslaus Schneider, Das Wissen 
Gottes nach der Lehre des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, 4 vols., 
Ratisbon 1884-1886.— Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, I, pp. 214 sqq. 
— Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 262 sqq.— Hunter, Outlines, 
II, pp. 81 sqq.— Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 130 sqq.— 

470On the position of St. operatione Det cum Omni Natura 
Thomas, consult A. M. Dummer- Creata, Praesertim Libera; seu S. 
muth, O. P., S. Thomas et Doc- Thomas Praedeterminationis Phy- 
trina Praemotionis Physicae, Re-  sicae Adversarius, Paris 1892; against 
sponsio ad R. P. Schneemann Alios- him: Dummermuth, Defensio Doc- 
que Doctrinae Thomisticae Impug- trinae S. Thomae de Praemotione 


natores, Paris 1886; Vict. Frins, Physica, Paris 1896. 
S. J., 5. Thomae Doctrina de Co- 
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Jos. Rickaby, S. J., Free Will and Four English Philosophers, pp. 
166 sqq., London 1906. Also Billuart, De Deo, dissert. 5 sq.— 


For the literature on Thomism and Molinism, we must refer the 


student to the treatise on Grace. Other references in the text. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF DIVINE LIFE—THE DIVINE 
WILL 


That there is a Divine Will is a logical de- 
duction from God’s pure spirituality, the concept 
of which, besides cognition, includes also voli- 
tion. It can furthermore be proved from a 
number of Scriptural passages, such as Matth. 
XXVI, 39: “Non sicut ego volo, sed sicut tu 
—Not as I will, but as thou wilt,’ and Matth. 
XXVI, 42 (VI, 10): “Fiat voluntas tua (7 
θέλημά cov)—Thy will be done.” The dogma was 
formally defined by the Vatican Council.’ 

The objective parallelism existing between the 
Divine Understanding and the Divine Will jus- 
tifies a division of the subject-matter of the pres- 
ent chapter into three sections, of which the first 
inquires into the mode of divine volition, the 
second into its objects, and the third into its at- 
tributes (virtutes). As in connection with the 
knowledge of God, so here the chief point to be 
emphasized is the infinite perfection of the Divine 
Will, at which we arrive partly by the threefold 


1 Conc, Vatican., Sess. III, cap. 1, De Deo; quoted by Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, Enchiridion, τι. 1782. 
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way of affirmative differentiation, negative dif- 
ferentiation, and intensification; * partly by a con- 
sideration of the divine attributes of being, more 
particularly self-existence, simplicity, and immu- 
tability. 


2 Supra, pp. 67 866. 


SECTION 1 


THE MODE OF DIVINE VOLITION—NECESSITY AND 
LIBERTY OF THE DIVINE WILL 


Analogously to the mode of divine cognition, 
the mode of divine volition can be established 
by the aid of certain fundamental or leading 
principles. Our most important task will be to 
prove the freedom of the Divine Will, whose 
basic act is Charity. 


Thesis I; Like God’s conception of Himself, the 
love He has for Himself is really identical with His 
Essence. 


This thesis embodies an article of faith. 

I. Proof. As with mortal men, so too with 
Almighty God, all volition culminates in love. 
Therefore the basic act of the Divine Will is 
God’s Love of Himself. Being the supreme and 
infinite good, God is infinitely lovable. This 
lovability must be adequately exhausted by an 
equally infinite act of love. Consequently, God 
is pure substantial Love. Cfr. 1 John IV, 8: 
“God is charity.” Now, since the Supreme Good 
is nothing but the Divine Essence considered 
sub ratione bonitatis, Substantial Charity must 

423 
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co-incide with the Divine Essence. Following 
the analogy of Aristotle’s famous axiom: ““Θεός 
ἐστι νόησις νοήσεως ᾽" some of the Schoolmen have 
justly called God dilectio dilectionis. We need 
hardly point out that the relation between God’s 
self-comprehension and His self-love is a relation 
of absolute identity: Jnfinitum nosse = infim- 
tum velle =infimtum esse? 


2. Several important conclusions flow spontaneously 
from the truths above stated. Inasmuch as the divine 
volition 15 identical with all other divine attributes, and 
consequently admits of neither composition nor poten- 
tiality, the Will of God cannot be conceived as a fac- 
ulty; it must be purest act. This one substantial act, 
by virtue of which the loving subject (7. e., God), ade- 
quately encompasses and apprehends the loved object 
(ἡ @, God) is both immutable and _ eternal,— not 
only as considered in itself, but likewise in relation 
to creatures. A transition from love to hatred, there- 
fore, can not take place in God, but solely in the crea- 
ture, in so far as it sometimes renders itself deserving. 
of God’s love, and sometimes of His hatred. Ps. XXXII, 
ti: “Consilium Domint in aeternum manet — The 
counsel of the Lord standeth for ever.” Furthermore, 
the Divine Will, being absolutely independent because 
self-existent, does not strive for, or aspire after, any 
object whatsoever. Hence there exists in God neither 
desire in the strict sense of that term, nor love of 
concupiscence. In other words, He is pure Love re- 


1Cfr. 5. Thom., S. Theol., τᾶ, est suum esse, ita et suum esse est 
qu. 10, art. 1: “ Opertet in Deo suum velle.” 
esse voluntatem, cum i eo sit in- 2Cfr. our remarks on the sim 


tellectus. Et sicut suum intelligere  plicity of God, supra, pp. 200 sqq, 
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posing in Himself, without any admixture of desire. 
Only in so far as He desires the well-being of His 
creatures, can we metaphorically ascribe to Him an 
amor quast concupiscentiae.* Lastly, the Divine Will, 
being infinitely perfect, is susceptible only of such de- 
terminations as do not essentially involve an imperfec- 
tion, such as is implied in some affections (e. g., sad- 
ness), and in some virtues (6. g., obedience, contrition). 
Holy Scripture sometimes attributes such predicates to 
the Divine Will, but they must be understood as tropes 
or metaphors, or taken anthropomorphically.* Our 
guiding principle must be: Only pure perfections of the 
will exist in God formaliter; mixed perfections exist in 
Him merely virtualiter et eminenter. 


3. This important axiom affords us a sure 
criterion for valuing rightly the so-called affec- 
tions of the divine Will. 


a) After the analogy of the so-called passions (pas- 
siones) of the sensitive appetency, we may distinguish 
in intelligent creatures (angels and men) eleven affec- 
tions of the will, viz.: love and hatred, joy (or de- 
light) and sadness, desire and aversion (or abhorrence), 
hope and despair, courage and fear, and lastly anger.® 
In their last analysis they are all reducible to love. 
Of these eleven affections those only can be formally 
applied to. God which contain no admixture of im- 


bonitatem et nostram wutilitatem. 
Concupiscimus enim aliquid et nobis 


3Cfr. 5. Thomas, 5. Theol., 14, 
qu. 20, art. 2, ad 3: “ Deus 


proprie loquendo non amat crea- 
turas irrationales amore amiicitiae, 
sed amore quasi concupiscentiae, in- 
quantum ordinat eas ad rationales 
creaturas et etiam ad seipsum, non 
quasi eis indigeat, sed propter suam 


28 


δὲ altis.”’ 

4 Cfr. the note on p. 378. 

& Cfr. Maher, Psychology: Em- 
pirical and Rational, 4th ed., pp. 
426 sqq. London and New York 
1900. 
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perfection. Even the pure perfections must be purged 
of their “creatural mode” by the process of negative 
differentiation before they can be formally predicated 
of the Creator. There is some divergency among the- 
ologians with regard to the application of certain of 
these affections to God; but this is due solely to a 
difference of opinion as to whether or not they are to 
be regarded as perfectiones simplices. The following 
principles are pretty generally accepted: 

b) The affections proper before all others to the 
divine Will are love (amor) and joy (gaudium), for 
the reason that love really constitutes Its essence,? and — 
joy is nothing but complacency in the possession of 
what is good. Of the contrary emotions, hatred (odium) 
and sadness (fristitia), the last-mentioned being the 
involuntary sufferance of present evil, are mixed per- 
fections (perfectiones mixtae) and must therefore be 
formally excluded from the Divine Will, to which we 
may attribute “ displeasure,” but not sadness in the strict 
sense of the term. The moral emotion of hatred is either 
a hatred of abomination (odium abominations) or a 
hatred of enmity (odium inimicitiae), according as it 
is directed against evil as such, or against persons. It 
is certain that the Divine Will bears an infinite hatred 
against the evil of sin, first, because the concept of such 
hatred implies a pure perfection, and, secondly, be- 
cause it constitutes an essential element of God’s sanc- 
tity. As to whether God hates the person of the sin- 
ner, theologians are not agreed. Some take Wisd. XI, 
25: “Diligis omnia, quae sunt, et nihil odisti eorum 
quae fecistt— Thou lovest all things that are, and 
hatest none of the things which thou hast made,” lit- 
erally, while others point to such texts as Ps. V, 7: 


6 Cfr, 1 John IV, 8. 
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“ Odisti omnes, qui operantur iniquitatem — Thou hatest 
all the workers of iniquity,” as opposed to this view. 
The correct interpretation of these apparently contra- 
dictory texts probably is, that God loves the sin- 
ner in so far as he is His creature, and hates Him in 
so far as he transgresses His commands. “ Nihil 
prohibet,” says St. Thomas, “ unui et idem secundum 
aliquid amart, et secundum aliquid odio haberi. Deus 
autem peccatores, inquantum sunt naturae quaedam, 
amat; sic enim et sunt et ab ipso sunt. Inquantum vero 
peccatores sunt, non sunt et ab esse deficiunt, et hoc in 
eis a Deo non est; unde secundum hoc ab ipso odio 
habentur.”* The affections of desire (desiderium) and 
aversion (fuga) may be ranged in the same class with 
concupiscible love (amor concupiscentiae), because God 
cannot desire any created good for Himself, nor 
flee from approaching evil. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from assuming, however, that, (without of 
course experiencing anything like human emotion), He 
ardently desires the happiness of His creatures, and has 
an aversion to that which is apt to hurt or destroy 
them. Cfr. Ez. XXXIII, 11: “I desire not the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live.” On account of the imperfections they imply, 
the four affections known as hope (spes), courage 
(audacia), desperation (desperatio), and fear (timor), 
must likewise be excluded from the Divine Will. 
Neither the notion of difficulty implied in the first-men- 
tioned two, nor that of danger connoted by the others, 
is compatible with God’s omnipotence. As for anger 
(ira), if we define it as “the determination to avenge 
wrong from which one has suffered,” there is no room 
for it in the Divine Will, and the Fathers and theologians 


1.5. Theol., 1a, qu. 20, art. 2, ad 2, 
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are perfectly right in interpreting the respective pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture anthropomorphically, 4. ὧν 58 | eX 
pressing merely God’s will to punish evil. 


Thesis II: By virtue of His infinite love God loves 
whatever is good; Himself as the supreme good He 
loves with absolute necessity, whatever is good in His 
creatures He loves with a free will. 


This is also de fide. 

Proof. Both parts of this thesis have been 
formally defined by the Vatican Council:° “Deus 

. liberrimo consiho utramque de nihilo con- 
didit creaturam—God ... with absolute free- 
dom of counsel, created out of nothing both 
[the spiritual and the corporeal] creature.” 
“Si quis Deum dixerit non voluntate ab omni 
necessitate libera, sed tam necessario creasse, 
quam necessario amat seipsum .. . anathema 
sit—If any one shall say that God created, 
not by His will, free from all necessity, but by 
a necessity equal to the necessity whereby He 
loves Himself... let him be anathema.” 
Freedom here means not merely freedom from 
restraint (libertas a coactione), but more par- 
ticularly freedom from intrinsic necessity (liber- 
tas a necessitate), which is also called freedom 
of indifference (libertas indifferentiae ).”° 


8 For a more detailed treatment 
of this subject, see Suarez, De Deo, 
tract. 1, lib, III, c. 7; Gonet, Clyp. 
Thomist., tract. 4, disp. 6; Kleutgen, 
De Ipso Deo, pp. 343 566. 

9Sess. III, cap 1, De 


Deo; 


quoted by Denzinger-Bannwart, ἢ, 
1783. 

10 On the liberty of the Divine 
Will in creating the wniverse, see 
the dogmatic treatise on God as the 
Author of Nature and the Super- 
natural, 
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1. God is Substantial Love, and love -by its 
very uature tends to that which is good, in so 
far as itis good. Hence God must love Himself 
as the Infinite Good, and must do so from the 
intrinsic necessity of His nature, not as a 
matter of moral duty. But what is the relation 
of the Divine Will to created good? ‘To find 
the answer to this question we must first draw 
a distinction. Whatever there is of good be- 
sides God, may be considered either as actually 
existing, or as merely possible, that 15, as not 
yet existing, or as something that will never 
exist. Once God by an act of His free will has 
called creatures into being, He cannot but love 
whatever is good in them with the same love 
with which He loves Himself as the highest 
good; for whatever is good besides Himself 
is so by participation in His Divine Essence. 
Cir. Wisd. XI, 25: “Duligis oninia, quae sunt, 
et nilil odisti eorum, quae fecisti—TVhou lovest 
all things that are and hatest none of the things 
which thou hast made.” Prov. VIII, 31: “De- 
liciae meae esse cum filiis hominum—And my 
delights were to be with the children of men.” 
St. Thomas offers this beautiful argument 
drawn from unaided human reason: “Qwicun- 
gue enim amat aliquid secundum se et propter 
ipsum, amat per consequens onmia, in qutbus illud 
invenitur: ut gui amat dulcedinem propter ipsam; 
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oportet omnia dulcia amet. Quum igitur Deus 
amet bonitatem suam propter ipsam, oninia autem 
quae sunt hanc aliqua ratione participent, ex 
hoc ipso quod vult et ainat se, vult et amat ala 
—Whoever loves anything in itself and for itself, 
wills consequently all things in which that thing 
is found: as he who loves sweetness in itself must 
love all sweet things. But God wills and loves 
His own goodness in itself and for itself; and all 
other being is a sort of participation by likeness 
of His being.” ὁ 

2. In the actual outpouring of Its goodness 
ad extra (as in the processes of Creation, Re- 
demption, and Sanctification), the Divine Will 
is absolutely free. Such is the unmistakable 
teaching of Holy Scripture. Cfr. Ps. CX XXIV, 
6: “Omma quaecunque.voluit Domimus fecit in 
coelo, im terra, i mari et in onuubus abyssis— 
Whatsoever the Lord pleased he hath done, in 
heaven, in earth, in the sea, and in all the depths.” 
St. Paul teaches that redemption, too, and 
the call of the human race to salvation, are 
effects of God’s absolutely free will. Cfr. Eph. 
I, 5-11: “Out praedestinavit nos in adoptionem 
filiorum per lesum Christum in ipsum secundum 
proposttum voluntatis suae (κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ 
θελήματος αὐτοῦ), Ὁ . ut notum faceret nobis sa- 
cramentum voluntatis suae secundum beneplaci- 


11 Contr. Gent., I, 75 (Rickaby’s translation). 
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tum eius quod proposuit 1m e0,... im quo 
etiam et nos sorte vocati sumus, praedestinati 
secundum propositum eius, qui operatur omnia 
secundum consilium voluntatis suae (κατὰ πρόθεσιν 
τοῦ Ta πάντα ἐνεργοῦντος κατὰ τὴν βουλὴν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ) 
—Who hath predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children through Jesus Christ unto himself: 
according to the purpose of his will: ... That 
he might make known unto us the mystery of 
his will according to his good pleasure, which 
he had purposed in him, ...in whom we 
also are called by lot, being predestinated ac- 
cording to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his will.” In 
the same manner is the outpouring of the 
charismata, which is ascribed to the Holy Ghost, 
due to the free will of God» Cfr.1 Cor. XII, 11: 
“Haec autem omnia operatur unus atque idem 
Spiritus, dividens singulis, prout vult (καθὼς 
βούλεται) ----Β all these things one and the same 
Spirit worketh, dividing to every one according 
as he will.” Adhering closely to these and 
similar passages from Holy Scripture, the 
Fathers unanimously defended the liberty of 
the Divine Will in its external operations. St. 
Ambrose, 6. g., says: “Apostolus quoque dicit, 
quia omnia operatur unus atque idem Spiritus, 
dividens singulis, prout vult, 1. e., pro libero vo- 
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luntatis arbitrio, non pro necessitatis obsequio.” 
St. John of Damascus voices the belief of the 
Greek Fathers when he writes: “The Divine 
Nature is endowed with will and freedom, upon 
which there falls neither sin nor change.” * 


Hippolytus expresses himself tersely and accu- 
rately as follows: “Πάντα ποιῶν ὡς θέλει, καθὼς θέλει, 


ὅτε θέλει.᾽ 14 


3. The revealed doctrine set forth above was con- 
densed by the Scholastics into this axiom: “ Divina 
bonitas [= essentia] est obiectum formale et primarium, 
bonitas rerum autem obiectum materiale et secundarium 
voluntatis divinae.’ Indeed, as none but an infinite ob- 
ject (1 e., the Divine Essence itself) can be propor-. 
tionate to the Divine Will, the formal and primary ob- 
ject of God’s love can be none other than the Divine 
Essence itself. But God’s love of Himself is no cold, 
calculating egoism; it is an intestine vital law, in virtue 
of which God must love the Infinite Good, that is Him- 
self. As regards the nature of this divine Self-love, 
being a truly divine love it cannot be amor concupi- 
sceitiae in the strict sense, but must be amor compla- 
centiae, and, in its relation to the three Divine Persons, 
also amor amicitiaé. This can be proved a posteriori 
from the character of love as a theological virtue. For 
if Christian charity loves the highest, best, and most 
beautiful Good for His own sake, it does so for the sole 
reason that it is in its very essence a stipernatural par- 
ticipation in God’s divine Self-love. Consequently, a 

12 De Fide, II, 6, n. 48. fuller treatment, consult Kleutgen, 

13De Duab. Christ Volunt., n. De Ipso Deo, pp. 333 844., and 


28. Simar, Dogmetik, Vol. I, pp. 181 
14Contr. Noet. c &—For a  sqq., Freiburg 1899, 
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fortiori, God must love Himself as the Infinite Good 
for His own sake. This conclusion runs counter to the 
assertion of Durandus, that the formal object of divine 
Love is not the bonum iufinituim taken concretely, but 
an abstract bDonum in communi,—a teaching which is 
analogous to another error, viz.: that the formal object of 
God’s knowledge is not His Essence, or infinite Truth, 
but being in its abstract sense.* The second part of 
the above-quoted axiom (“ bonitas rerum autem obiectum 
niateriale et secundarium voluniatis divinae”) flows as 
a corollary from the first. If God’s own Goodness 
constitutes the determining and specificatory formal 
object of the Divine Will, then He cannot love His 
creatures for their sake, but must love them for His own 
sake. Hence creatural goodness can be neither the motive 
nor the final goal of the Divine Will, because in either 
case the latter would be indigent and perfectible. The 
final end of the created universe consists solely in 
the glorification of the Infinite Good. (τ, Apoc. ΧΧΙ, 
6: “Ego sum a οἱ ὦ, initium et fintss—I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end.” 1 Cor. VIII, 
6: “Ex quo omnia ct nos in illum (εἰς adrov)—[The 
Father], of whom are all things, and we unto him.” Prov. 
XVI, 4: “ Universa propter semetipsum operatus est 
Dominus — The Lord hath made all things for himself.” 
Cir. Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, De Deo, can. 8: “St 
quis mundum ad Dei gloriam esse conditam negavertt, 
anathema sit-—If any one shall deny that the world was 
made for the glory of God, let him be anathema.” 
From these considerations it also follows that the Divine 
Will is free, as St. Thomas shows briefly but convincingly 
thus: “Quum divina bonitas sine aliis esse possit, 
quinimo nec per alia ei aliquid accrescat, nulla inest οἷ 


15 Cfr. Gonet, Clyp. Thomist., tract. 4, disp. 2, art. 1, ὃ 4 
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necessitas, ut alia velit ex hoc, quod vult suam bonitatem 
— Since the divine Goodness can be without other be- 
ings,— nay, other beings make no addition to it,— God 
is under no necessity of willing other things from the 
fact of His willing His own Goodness.” ** Consequently, 
whatever good exists external to God, can be only a 
secondary and material object of His Divine Will. 


Thesis III: Although God loves His creatures un- 
equally, each according to the measure of its good- 
ness, He does not love them for their sake, but solely 
because of His own goodness. 


Proof. This thesis, which embodies the com- 
mon teaching of theologians, is a pendant to the 
one regarding the mode of God’s cognition. God 
knows all extra-divine things in themselves, but 
only through the medium of His own Essence. 
In like manner, though He loves His creatures un- 
equally, according to the degree of their intrinsic 
goodness, yet His love for them is such that His 
own goodness (== Essence) is the sole formal 
motive of His Will. 


1. In saying that God loves different creatures un- 
equally, we do not wish to imply that there are de- 
grees in the operation of divine Love. This is impossible, 
because the act of divine Love is immutable, eternal, in- 
tensively infinite, and uniform. The expression’ has 
reference solely to the objects of divine Love. God 
cannot but love His creatures unequally, that is accord- 
ing to the degree of goodness which each contains, be- 
cause it was He as Creator who imparted to them 


16 Conir. Gent., I, 81. 
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varying degrees of goodness by endowing them with 
varying degrees of being.17 Therefore, to deny that 
God loves one creature more than another, would be 
tantamount to asserting that all creatures are equally 
good, which is repugnant to both right reason and ex- 
perience. It plainly appears from various texts of the 
Bible that God makes a distinction in loving His crea- 
tures: that He loves those endowed with reason more 
than those which are destitute of intelligence;?* that 
He prefers the goods of the supernatural to those of 
the natural order; that He prefers the just to the sin- 
ner; that He looks with particular favor upon the Blessed 
Virgin Mary “ full of grace,” and so forth. 

2. In spite of all this, however, even the best beloved 
and most favored of God’s creatures are no more than 
material objects and mere termini of divine Love, in- 
asmuch as they do not incite or determine the divine 
Will to love, but merely constitute its aim or object. 
The controverted question whether God could love His 
creatures on account of the excellencies they bear within 
themselves, must therefore be answered in the negative. 
Assuming that God could love a creature (even one 
so magnificently endowed by Him as was the Blessed 
Virgin Mary), because of its immanent creatural beauty, 
sanctity, or benevolence,— this creatural goodness would 
eo tpso be absorbed into the formal object of the divine 
Will, and the latter would in consequence become at 
least partly dependent in its operation upon something 
existing outside Itself, which is repugnant to the divine 


17 Cfr. St. Thomas, δ. Theol., τᾶ, 
qu. 20, art. 2: “‘ Amor noster, quo 
bonum alicut volumus, non est 
causa bonitatis tpsius, sed e con- 
verso bonitas eius vel vera vel 
aeslimaia provocat amorem, .. . 


Sed amor Det est infundens et 
creans bonitatem in rebus.” 

18Cfr. 1 Cor. IX, 9: “ Num- 
quid de bobus cura est Deo? —~ 
Doth God take care for oxen?” 
Cir. St. Thomas, ἐν ¢., art. 4. 
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Essence. Therefore, while God loves His creatures in 
precisely the measure in which each deserves to be loved, 
according to the degree of its intrinsic amiability, He 
loves them not for their sake, but for His own sake.!® 


Thesis IV: As infallibility is the fundamental and 
distinguishing characteristic of God’s knowledge, so 
the operation of His Will is governed by sanctity. 


Proof. To infallibility in the sphere of knowl- 
edge corresponds impeccability in the domain 
of the will. Impeccability is the negative ele- 
ment of holiness. The infallibility of that cog- 
nition which is based upon the ultimate causes of 
things, culminates in divine Wisdom (in the 
larger sense of the term), which rules and domi- 
nates the entire domain of divine knowledge. 
The impeccability of the will culminates in 
that sanctity which gives to the life of the divine 
Will its peculiar stamp. Hence the intrinsic 
product of God’s notional cognition (1. e., the 
“Word of God” or “Logos”’), is also called 
sapientia genita, while the intrinsic product of 
His notional volition (ἡ. e., the Holy Ghost), 
is described as amor personalis and sanctitas 
hypostatica.” It follows that infallibility and 


19 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Taeol., ta, 
qu. τὸ, art. 2: “Sie igttur ὑπνοῖς 
Deus et se οὐ alia; sed se ut finem, 
alia vero ut ad finem.” Idem, tbid., 
ad 2: “ Sicut alia a se tntelligit 
intelligendo essentiam suam, ita alta 
a se vult volendo bonitatem suam.” 
This teaching does not exclude 
either the possibility or the actual 


existence on the part of God of 
a love of benevolence and friendship 
towards His rational creatures; on 
which point consult Lessius, De 
Perfect. Div., XIV, 3. 

20 For further information on this 
subject the reader is referred to 
the dogmatic treatise on the Divine 
Trinity. 
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impeccability, considered as modes of the divine 
Understanding and the divine Will, stand in the 
same relation to each other as wisdom and holl- 
ness. Holiness is the fundamental virtue of 
God and love is His fundamental affectior. But 
the two are not only related, they are identical 
in concept, in so far as holiness in its last 
analysis coincides with the Love which God 
has for Himself. From this peculiar concatena- 
tion of love and holiness in God we must con- 
clude that all the so-called moral attributes or 
virtues of God spring from His holy Love as 
their common root, and are completely dominated 
by 1t** 


21 Cfr, supra, §3. 


SECTION 2 


THE OBJECTS OF THE DIVINE WILL 


t. We have shown that God’s Will is a most 
simple, immutable, eternal act, which cannot be 
split up or divided. It 1s manifest, then, that 
any division we may make must be based upon 
the objects to which the Will is directed. 


Aside from God’s necessary will (voluntas necessaria), 
His free will (voluntas libera) can be conceived either 
as voluntas beneplaciti or voluntas signi, according as it 
remains an intrinsic act or is by some sign manifested 
externally. There are five such signs, which are enu- 
merated in the Scholastic hexameter: 


Praectpit et prohibet, permittit, consulit, implet. 


It is possible, by misunderstanding one of these signs, 
to mistake the will of God, as Abraham did when he 
proceeded to sacrifice his son Isaac, or Jonas in view 
of the presumptive destruction of Nineveh. 

An almost equipollent division is that into voluntas 
arcana and voluntas revelata, both of which Calvin so 
shamefully distorted by declaring the former to be 
God’s secret will to condemn men, while the latter sig- 
nified His false and hypocritical determination that they 
be saved.* 

The most common division of the divine Will is 


1Cfr. Calvini Instit., I, 18, 4. 
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that into voluntas conditionata and voluntas absoluta, 
according as It appears bound to the fulfilment of a 
condition, or not. 

Closely related to this division is that into voluntas 
antecedens seu prima and voluntas consequens seu se- 
cunda, which has been the provocative of some sharp 
controversies in regard to predestination. According to 
Molinism the “antecedent or first will” originates im- 
mediately in the love of God (e. g., the will to save) ;* 
while the “consequent or second will’ accommodates 
itself entirely to the behavior of the creatures them- 
selves, and consequently coincides with God’s determina- 
tion to reward the just and punish the wicked.? This 
was no doubt the meaning of St. John Damascene, who 
first introduced the division of the divine Will into 
θέλημα προηγούμενον ἢ πρῶτον and θέλημα ἑπόμενον ἢ ὕστερον. 
He was followed by St. Thomas Aquinas, who writes 
in his little work De Veritate: “ Aliquem hominem vult 
Deus salvari voluntate antecedente ratione humanae na- 
turae, quam ad salutem fecit; sed vult eum damnari 
voluntate consequente propter peccata quae in eo in- 
veniuntur.”* It is to be noted, however, that the 
Thomists, under the leadership of Alvarez,® interpret 
this passage in a manner which leads to the theological 
doctrine of absolute predestination and negative repro- 
bation.® 

Lastly, we may divide the divine Will into voluntas 
efhciens and voluntas permittens,-a distinction important 
for clearing up God’s relation to sin. The will of God 
is “efficient” only in regard to the naturally or super- 
wy 21 Tim, II, 4. 6 This point will receive a more 
\ 3Cfr. Math. XXV, 34 saa. detailed treatment in the treatise 


4De Verit., qu. 23, art. 2, ad 2. on Grace. 
6 De Aux. Gratiae, disp. 24. 
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naturally good or indifferent actions of His creatures, 
Sin He merely “permits”? by shielding the freedom of 
the will, without which there could be neither sin nor 
virtue. It is for this reason that some theologians’ cor- 
relate the voluntas permittens with divine justice (jus- 
titia permissiva), which not only renders to every one 
his own, but also leaves every one in possession of his 
liberty. 


2. As regards the special objects of the divine 
Will, we can distinguish as many decrees of the 
Will as there are external operations of God, 
e. g., the will to create, the will to save, etc. 
They will all be duly considered in their proper 
places. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
exposition of certain general principles which 
govern the divine Will and shadow forth its in- 
trinsic perfection. These principles all apper- 
tain to the material and secondary object of 
divine volition. 


Thesis I: It is highly probable that God loves the 
merely possible good with the love of simple com- 
placence. 

Proof. While some theologians, like Suarez * 
and Cardinal Gotti, willingly admit that God 
loves the merely possible good, others, like 
Gonet ® and Oswald,’® deny this on the ground 
that the possibles, coinciding as they do with 
the divine Essence, can have no independent 


1 Ε. g., Scheeben. 9 Clyp.-Thomist., disp. 2, art. 4. 
8 De Attrib. Posit., III, 6. 10 Dogmat. Theol., Vol. I, p. 213. 
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goodness or amiability of their own. This last- 
mentioned reason, however, is not well chosen. 
For, as the divine Intellect perceives the pure 
possibles in their ideal-eminent being as extra- 
divine truths," so the divine Will can love these 
possibles in the same way, provided only that 
they possess a certain degree of goodness— 
which they undoubtedly do; else how should 
we explain the fact of Creation had not the 
Creator previously taken delight in contem- 
plating a universe which was merely possible? 
To this must be added the consideration that 
the pure possibles, holding as they do mid- 
dle ground between nothing and that which 
has actual existence, possess true, even though © 
only ideal, being,—which being as such is not 
only true, ἡ, e., cognoscible, but likewise good, 
1. @., lovable. (“Ens et bonum convertuntur.’’) 
Now, God loves whatever is good; therefore He 
also loves the purely possible. It is indeed in- 
conceivable that God should take no delight in 
the infinite number of possible things which He 
comprehensively understands,’® seeing that even 
the created intellect takes profound pleasure in 
contemplating the purely ideal order of meta- 
physical, zsthetic, and mathematical truths. To 
this not a few Thomists object that Aquinas, 
following the example of his master Aristotle, 


11 Supra, Ὁ. 340. 12 Supra, pp. 351 866. 
29 
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seems to deny the existence of goodness in the 
domain of mathematics.** Explain this as we 
will, it is certain that St. Thomas nowhere denies 
the principle that goodness is a transcendental 
attribute of being, which, qua being, includes the 
realm of the purely possible.* As for purely 
possible evil, it is most difficult to decide whether 
the divine Will remains absolutely motionless in 
the presence of it, or is affected by displeasure.® 


Thesis II: God loves all existing creatures with 
the love of simple complacency; those endowed with 
intelligence He also loves with the love of benevo- 
lence. 

This thesis embodies a certain truth. The ar- 
guments for it will be found in the chapter which 
treats of the divine attribute of moral goodness 
or benevolence.*® 


Thesis III: Regarding God’s relation to evil, we 
must hold that He can will natural evil, and evil in- 
flicted as a punishment, only per accidens; and that 
He can never will sin, but merely permits it. 


Proof. Evil is twofold: the moral evil of sin 
(malum culpae) and physical evil, which latter 
can be subdivided into natural evil (malum 
naturae) and the evil of punishment (malum 


13 Cfr. S. Theol., 1a, qu. 5, art. 3, wards aciually existing evil, see 
ad 4. infra, third thesis. 

14Cfir. De Verit., qu. 21, art. 2. 16 Supra, pp. 260 sqq. Cfr. also 

15 Regarding God’s attitude to- §1, thesis 2, 
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poenae).** The will may take one of three at- 
titudes towards evil. It may either will evil as 
an end in itself (wvelle imal per se, seu ut 
finem); or it may will evil as a means to an 
end (velle malum per accidens); or it may will 
evil not at all, but merely permit it (mere per- 
mittere malum). Applying this distinction to 
the divine Will, we can infer the following 
propositions, which embody both revealed truths 
and deductions of human reason. 

I. The divine Will cannot will evil, either 
physical or moral, per se for its own sake, or 
as an end in itself. For God is the Substantial 
Love of goodness, and His volition is dominated 
by the attribute of sanctity. But can He will 
evil as a means to an end, or per accidens? In 
answering this question we must first eliminate 
sin, because it 1s quite manifest that with God 
no end, no matter how noble or sublime, can 
possibly justify sin as a means. For the holi- 
ness of God involves an infinite hatred of sin, 
no matter whether it be considered as an end 
or aS a means to an end. Cfr. Ecclus. XV, 
21: “He hath commanded no man to do wick- 
edly, and he hath given no man license to sin: 
for he desireth not a multitude of faithless and 
unprofitable children.” Epistle of St. James I, 


17 Cfr. A. B. Sharpe in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, art. “ Evil.” 
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13: “TIpse autem neminem tentat—For God 

εν tempteth no man.” The Church has in- 
dignantly repudiated the contrary teaching of 
Calvin as heretical and blasphemous. 

Now as to physical evil. God can will phys- 
ical evil only as a means to an end, and only in 
so far as it can be subordinated to a higher 
purpose, the attainment of which completely out- 
weighs the evil means. Physical evil, as we 
have already pointed out, is twofold, penal (pun- 
ishment for sin) and natural (6. g., pain, illness, 
death). God owes it to His punitive justice to 
inflict physical evil upon sinners, for the reason 
that justice is a greater good than the happiness 
of the sinner, which punishment destroys. Ec- 
clus. XXXIX, 35: “lgms, grando, fames et 
mors, onmia haec ad vindictam creata sunt— 
Fire, hail, famine, and death, all these were 
created for vengeance.” As for natural evil, 
the general order of nature is a higher good 
than, e. g., the life of an individual transgres- 
sor, which is sometimes sacrificed to it. It is 
in this light that the so-called cruelties of nature 
must be viewed. Cfr. Ecclus. XI, 14: “Good 
things and evil, life and death, poverty and riches 
are from God.” Wisd. I, 13: “God made not 
death, neither hath he pleasure in the destruction 
of the living.” 

God, therefore, cannot will sin (malum culpae), 
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either as an end in itself or as a means to an 
end. He merely permits it with a view of 
deriving good therefrom. Cir. Gen. L, 20: 
“You thought evil against me: but God turned 
it into good, that he might exalt me, as at present 
you see, and might save many people.” It is an 
article of faith that sin can happen only with 
the permission of God.” 


2. These considerations on the relation of God to evil 
could easily be spun out into a brilliant apology for 
divine Providence against Deism. They also furnish 
the outlines for an effective refutation of Pessimism, 
which exaggerates evil beyond all reasonable bounds.” 

a) The existence of physical evil in the universe 
would be repugnant to the Christian idea of God if 
it could be shown, first, that the ills in question 
are absolute, and not merely relative, and, secondly, 
that God wills them as an end rather than as a means 
to an end, or merely the sequel of a higher good, 
by which they are more than counterbalanced. But it 
is impossible to establish either of these propositions. 
All physical evils are intrinsically so constituted that 
they do not disfigure the heart of creation, but only 


18 Cfr, Ecclus. XXXIX, 35. 

19 Supra, pp. 25% sqq. Cir. St. 
Thomas, S$. Theol., 1a, qu. 19, art. 
9. Also St. Augustine, Enchir., 
ce, 46: “Nec dubitandum est, 
Deum facere bene etiam sinendo 
fieri, quaecunque fiunt male. Non 
enim hoc nist iusto tudicio sini; 
et profecto bonum est omne quod 
instuam est — Nor can we doubt that 
God does well even in the permis- 
sion of what is evil. 


For Le per- ὁ 


mits it only in the justice of His 
judgment. And surely all that is 
just is good.” Cfr. Jos. Nirschl, 
Ursprung und Wesen des Bésen 
nach der Lehre des hl. Augustinus, 
Ratisbon 1854. 

20 Respecting Deism and Pessi- 
mism, consult the dogmatical treatise 
on “God, the Author of Nature 
and the Supernatural,” which will 
form the third volume of this se- 
TieS. 
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certain portions thereof along its outer fringe; they 
have their seat not in the nobler parts, but in a lower 
and subordinate realm, where they serve the higher pur- 
poses of Creation. Consequently they are not absolute, 
but merely relative defects. Thus corporeal pain and 
disease are a necessary concomitant of the sensitive fac- 
ulties, whose purpose it 1s as a minor good to serve the 
higher good of intellectual knowledge; at the same time 
they are useful signals of warning, since suffering and 
disease frequently herald death. Conflagrations and 
inundations, with all their disastrous consequences, are 
merely accidental concomitants of essentially benign 
forces of nature — such as specific gravity and chem- 
ical combustion — which, as such, are indispensable to 
the structure and existence of the physical universe. 
Nor do malformations, deformities, and abortions in 
the realm of organic living beings disprove this argu- 
ment, because they are intended neither by Nature nor 
by the Author of Nature, but have their origin in acci- 
dental obstacles in the way of the formative and con- 
structive powers of Nature, which ever aims at its 
proper end, but is sometimes disturbed in its course 
by extrinsic vicissitudes. The so-called cruelties of 
nature appear to offer a serious difficulty. Especially do 
the bloody encounters of predatory animals seem in- 
compatible with God’s goodness. Yet Nature with all 
her cruelties aims at higher ends, viz., the stability of 
the universe and the harmonious equilibrium of all its 
parts. The bloodthirsty disposition of certain wild 
beasts presupposes cunning, artifice, rapacity, and to 
eliminate it from nature would mean the destruction of 
may of the finest and most useful species of our fauna. 
There is ample justification for enquiring how the im- 
pertinent critics of His Divine Majesty would recon- 
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struct the physical universe, had they the power to carry 
out their crude notions. Would they make all beasts 
herbivorous, in order to preserve animal life? This 
would compel men to practice vegetarianism, and perhaps 
even something more extreme; for do not some of 
these smart criticules assert that plants, too, have a 
sentient soul whicli must not be injured? Thus ulti- 
mately both men and beasts would develop into “ geo- 
phagi,” drawing their nourishment solely from the mineral 
kingdom, Meanwhile, what would be the lot of animals? 
Would they not multiply beyond all bounds, destroy vege- 
tation, and poison the atmosphere with the stench of 
their carcasses? No sane observer can fail to perceive 
that the existing order of the cosmos is the product of 
a marvellous wisdom, which automatically sustains its 
equilibrium and subordinates the lower forces of na- 
ture to the higher ones, which center in man, the king 
of the physical universe. Tor the rest it may be well 
to call attention to the fact that the “ wasteful cruelty of 
nature” is exaggerated by many modern writers, who 
overlook the circumstance that carnivorous and other 
brute animals almost invariably, either by the fright they 
inspire, or by stinging or biting, stupefy or hypnotize 
their intended victims, thus rendering them incapable of 
suffering protracted pain.?? 

But what of human ignorance and poverty? Are they 


21 The wasteful cruelty of nature 
is thus described by Tennyson: 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such _ evil 
dreams? 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 

**So careful of the type” ? but no, 

From scarpéd cliff and quarried 
stone 


She cries, “A thousand types are 
gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 


The obvious reply is that this 
process, of struggle and survival of 
the few, in fact works for the per- 
fecting of things; and this is a 
higher end than the momentary hap- 
piness of individual beings.— See 
butler’s Analogy, Pt. I, ch. Vi.— 
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not absolute evils, even though the Creator employ them 
as means toa higher end? We do not think so. Lack of 
knowledge spurs humanity on to diligent study, prompts 
the erection of schools and other institutions of learn- 
ing, and brings about a general improvement of social 
conditions; while poverty is one of the strongest incen- 
tives to work and self-help, to the cultural development 
of the slumbering energies of the masses, entailing the 
progress of industry, craftsmanship, and art, inspiring 
charitable undertakings of every kind. If these factors 
remained latent, the human race would soon decay. 
Imagine a world into which all men were born as mil- 
lionaires or savants! The blessings of hard labor and 
the law of progressive development would be unknown. 
Ethnologists point out that the belt of civilization which 
girdles the globe coincides with the snow zone, and 
claim that this is due to the circumstance that the ever- 
recurring combat with severe cold compels men to exert 
themselves to the utmost, thereby keeping the human 
mind inventive, active, buoyant, and elastic. Nor 
must we overlook another important consideration. 
The existence of physical evil is designed to remind 
man constantly that his final aim and happiness lie be- 
yond this terrestrial sphere, and that he must labor and 
suffer, battle and endure like one who may not snatch 
the palm of victory unearned. It is his divinely-ap- 
pointed lot, amid manifold hindrances, to attain to 
eternal felicity by dint of his own efforts, journeying 
through a vale of tears, where all the hardships of a 


‘“‘There is abundant reason,” says 
Hall, “for doubting the possibility 
of constituting a world which shall 
at once be suited for free and 
progressive creatures and be perfect 
in itself. Infinite power is after 


all limited by the nature of power, 
which is meaningless when applied 
to the impossible.” (Ε΄ J. Hall, 
The Being and Attributes of God, 
pp. 163 sq.. New York 1909.) 
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? 
laborious pilgrimage weigh upon him. Imagine for a 
moment that men enjoyed pure happiness here below 
and lived beyond the reach of physical evil; would they 
not, even the best of them, lose sight of their true 
destiny and miss their highest end? Such a universe, 
forsooth, though free from poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and misfortune, could not justly be considered a mas- 
terpiece of divine Wisdom, unless indeed men were 
permanently constituted in a state of paradisaical inno- 
cence. In the light of these reflexions we must admit 
that it would not be incompatible with either the in- 
finite wisdom or the holiness of God, purposely to 
create a world in which physical evils (which are al- 
ways relative, never absolute) would either serve as 
means to higher ends, or occurred accidentally as con- 
comitants of higher goods. In matter of fact, we know 
from Revelation that God in creating the world intended 
it to be free from suffering and merely permitted phys- 
ical evil to supervene as a punishment for sin. It 
is characteristic of His infinite goodness that He turns 
into good even those evils which man has incurred 
through his own fault.?? 

b) It is more difficult to explain God’s relation to 
moral cvil, in comparison with which physical evil 
is as nothing, because sin alone is evil in the absolute 
sense of the term. The mystery of sin lies in this that 
God permits it despite the fact that it is absolute evil; 
for it is self-evident that He who is All-Holy cannot 
will sin either as an end or as a means to an end. In 

22Cfr. St. <Aug., Enchir., c. 


11: “Deus ommnipotens ... 
modo sineret malum aliquod esse B. 


Keppler, Das Problem des Leidens 
nullo ἴ der Moral, Freiburg 1904: 
Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 


in operibus suis, nisi usque adeo 
essct omnipotens et bonus, ut bona 
faceret etiam de malo.” Cfr. P. 


398 sqq.; Th. J. Gerrard, The Way- 
farer’s Vision, pp. 44 sqq., London 
1909, 
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permitting sin God wills that His intelligent crea- 
tures, while in the wayfaring state, should be free 
to decide either for or against Him. The sins they 
commit He subsequently, by the external governance 
of His Providence, converts into a source of good 
which amply compensates for, nay, exceeds the evil that 
sin necessarily entails.2* There are goods of which, on 
the one hand, sin is an indispensable condition (such 
as contrition, penance, redemption, martyrdom), and 
which, on the other hand, in their tout ensemble out- 
weigh the evil existing in the world to such a degree 
that some theologians assert that a world full of sins 
permitted by God is more perfect than would be a 
world without sin.2* St. Thomas teaches: “St enim 
omnia mala impedirentur, multa bona deessent universo, 
non emm esset vita leonts, si non esset occisio animalium, 
nec esset patientia martyrum, st non esset persecutio 
tyrannorum.” 5. Hold what we will on the controverted 
point just mentioned, it is certain that in permitting 
sin God does not contradict His wisdom, or His good- 
ness, or His sanctity. He does not contradict His 
wisdom and His goodness; for it would, on the con- 
trary, be most unwise for Him to offer violence to His 
rational creatures by obstructing the exercise of their free 
will, especially since He has given them the voice of 
conscience, which loudly protests against sin. He does 
not contradict His goodness, but rather proves it by 
strengthening and testing the virtues of the just by the 
misdeeds of the wicked. As St. Augustine says: 
“Prosunt ista mala, quae fideles pie perferunt, vel ad 


23 Cir. Toletus, Comment. in S. 24Cfr. Ruiz, De Provid., disp, 
Theol., I, p. 264 (ed. Romae, 1869): 2, sect. 2. 
Deus non dicitur velle peccata 25S. Theol., 1a, qu. 22, art. 2; 
fiert nec velle non fiert, sed per- ad 2. 


mittere frert.”” 
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emendanda peéccata vel ad exercendam probandamque 
tustitiam vel ad demonstrandam vitae huius miseriam, 
ut illa, ubi erit beatitudo vera atque perpetua, et de- 
sideretur ardentius et instantius inquiratur — Those evils 
which the faithful endure piously, are profitable either 
for the correction of sin, or for the exercising and 
proving of righteousness, or to manifest the misery of 
this life, in order that the life of perpetual blessed- 
ness may be desired more ardently, and sought more 
earnestly.” 325. Lastly, in permitting sin God does not 
contradict His sanctity. He never ceases to forbid 
sin, to detest it with an infinite hatred, and to punish 
it with the full severity of His punitive justice. It 
may be objected: If God has such a hatred of sin, 
and is constrained to punish it so severely, why did 
He not leave the present sinful world deep down in 
the abyss of its original nothingness and in its place 
create one of which He foresaw that it would never devi- 
ate from the path of rectitude and virtue? By refraining 
from the creation of sinful beings He could have pre- 
vented sin. This objection is as temerarious as it is 
silly. To carry out the implied suggestion would mean 
to limit God’s omnipotence by making the Creator de- 
pendent upon His creatures, because in that hypothesis 
He could not create the universe, and would simply 
cease to be God. Furthermore, those who urge it 
forget that God is not for the sake of the world, 
but the world exists for the sake of God. No mat- 
ter how we poor creatures employ the free will which 
God has given us, to glorify Him or to dishonor Him, 
we cannot possibly rob Him of His extrinsic glory. 
For whoever obstinately rejects God’s mercy and love, 
will sooner or later be compelled to proclaim His 


26 De Trintt., XIII, 16, 20. 
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justice. We are like clay in the hands of a divine 
artist.27_ It is not for the Sovereign Lord, Who is the 
Supreme Good, to inquire into our preferences. The 
creature is bound to do the will of the Creator, not 
the Creator the will of the creature. A human superior, 
it is true, must prevent sin on the part of his subordi- 
nates. He has no right to permit it, because a superior 
exists for the good of the community which he is 
called to govern, not vice versa. ‘The case is different 
with God. He can permit sin without detriment to His 
holiness, in order that good may come therefrom, because 
He is Himself the ultimate end of all Creation, and all 
things have their final goal in Him. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that with God the end justifies the means, 
because in permitting sin God does not choose a bad 
means to attain a good end, but with the power of an 
absolute sovereign disposes of the universe for His own 
glory. Consequently sin is no argument against Theism, 
but, on the contrary, a proof for the existence of a 
supreme and infinitely good God, Who rules the uni- 
verse wisely and disposes all things so that they ultt- 
mately converge in Him. 


Thesis IV: ‘God has no will with regard to what 
is intrinsically impossible. 

This thesis voices the common teaching of the- 
ologians of all schools. 

Proof. Every act of the will tends either to 
a good end or to a bad. Now, what is impos- 
' sible (6. g., a man-ape or a wooden steel-pen), 
is neither good nor bad. It is not good, because 
the impossible, being pure nothing, has no be- 


27 Cfr. Rom. IX, 20 saq. 
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ing, and therefore cannot possess goodness, 
which is a transcendental attribute of being. It 
is not bad, because badness or evil, being a 
negation, can inhere only in a positive entity as 
in a subject which lacks some perfection it 
ought to possess. Pure nothingness cannot be 
the subject of a privation.** 


Reapines:—Cfr. 5. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 19 sqq., and 
the Commentators.— Ip., Contr. Gent., I, cc. 72-06.— The most 
complete treatment of the subject will be found in *Ruiz, 
De Voluntate Divina— Of the later dogmaticians the student 
is advised to consult especially Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, §§ 96- 
104 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, I, pp. 227 sqq.); Kleutgen, 
De Ipso Deo, pp. 326 sqq., Ratisbonae 1881; L. Janssens, De 
Deo Uno, τ. II, pp. 228 sqq., Friburgi 1900.— For the philosoph- 
ical questions involved, see *Jos. Hontheim, /nstit. Theodicaeae, 
pp. 661 sqq., Friburgi 1893. 


28 Cfr. S. Thomas, Contr. Gent., ec volita a Deo, qui non vult nisi 


TI, 84: “Secundum quod unum- ea, quae sunt vel possunt esse 
quodque se habet ad esse, ita se bona.’”’ Cfr. also what has been 
habet ad bonitatem. Sed impossi- said above in connection with di- 


bilia sunt quae non possunt esse; vine Omnipotence, pp. 281 sqq. 
ergo non possunt esse bona, ergo 


SECTION 3 


THE VIRTUES OF THE DIVINE WILL, AND IN PAR- 
TICULAR, JUSTICE AND MERCY 


Virtue (wvirtus, ἀρετὴ) is defined as “a habit 
that a man has got of doing moral good, or 
doing that which it befits his rational nature to 
do.” * It is quite clear that those virtues only 
can be predicated of God which contain no ad- 
mixture of imperfection; all others can be applied 
to Him merely in a metaphorical or figurative 
sense. 


The various virtues can be reduced, on the one hand, 
to the three theological virtues: faith, hope, and charity ; 
and, on the other, to the four cardinal virtues: prudence, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude. Of these seven 
there must be excluded from the Divine Will in the first 
place those virtues which connote either subordination 
to a higher principle, as, e. g., faith and hope (hu- 
mility, obedience) ; or composition of soul and body, 
as 6. g., temperance (chastity, sobriety) ; or some pas- 
sion, as, 6. g., bravery (ambition, lust of power). Pru- 
dence, being primarily an intellectual virtue,” is more 
nearly related to wisdom and providence, of which we 

1 Jos. Rickaby, 5. J., Moral Phi- tellectual and moral virtues, cfr. St. 
losophy. New Impression, London Thomas, S. Theol., 1a 286, qu. 56, 


1908, p. 69. art. 3, im corp. (Rickaby, Moral 
20On the difference between in- Philosophy, pp. 73 saq.) 
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will not treat in this chapter. There remain as the 
proper virtues of God those which, in the words of 
scheeben, “do not tend to increase the inner perfec- 
tion of the virtuous subject, but manifest and bring 
into action His dignity.” Now, the dignity and majesty 
of God are one with His objective holiness, which is 
the basis of ethical holiness. Consequently, holiness (or, 
what is the same, God’s infinite love for Himself) is 
the fundamental virtue of the divine Will. Cfr. 1 John 
IV, 8: “Deus caritas est—God is charity.” This 
holy love, when directed towards the universe, engenders 
goodness, of which the chief offshoot is mercy. Divine 
justice, too, has its root and foundation in God’s Sanc- 
tity. Under it St. Thomas* subsumes chiefly truth 
(veracity) and fidelity. Since we have already dealt 
with the virtues of sanctity, goodness, truth (veracity), 
and fidelity in previous chapters, there remain to be con- 
sidered justice and mercy, the mutual relations of which 
St. Jerome tersely characterizes as follows: “ Miseri- 
cordia iustitiam temperat, iustitia misericordiam.’* St. 
Thomas, too, treats both these virtues as organically 
related to each other. 


ARTICLE 1 


GOD’S JUSTICE 


I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS.—Both in pro- 
fane and in sacred usage the term justice (iusti- 
tia, δικαιοσύνη) has many meanings. In its widest 
sense 1t is Synonymous with rectitude, or moral 
perfection, which is the same as sanctity. Here 


8S. Theol., 2a 2ae, qu. 109, art. 3. 4In Malach., 111, 1. 
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we take justice in its narrowest sense, as that 
cardinal virtue which the famous Roman legist 
Ulpian defines as “constans et perpetua voluntas 
us suum cuique tribuendi—A constant and abid- 
ing will to give every one his due.” ’ In this 
sense the concept of justice has four essential 
notes, wz.: (1) debt or obligation (debitum) ; 
(2) a certain proportion or equality between 
what is rendered and what is received; (3) a 
plurality of persons, or the existence of one who 
metes out and another who receives right treat- 
ment; (4) the firm will of the former to per- 
form his obligations towards the latter. 


a) The chief function of justice is to equalize a per- 
formance and its quid pro quo. It is this note which 
formally constitutes the concept of justice. Hence the 
Sacred Writers frequently designate justice as “ truth.” 
Now, there are two kinds of equality, and consequently, 
also two kinds of justice. If the equality aimed at implies 
geometrical proportion, we have distributive, if it im- 
plies arithmetical proportion, commutative justice. Dis- 
tributive justice by its very nature “is the virtue of 
the king and of the statesman, of the commander-in- 
chief, of the judge, and of the public functionary gen- 
erally’; the matters it distributes are public emoluments 
and honors, public burdens, rewards, and also punish- 
ments.® Its contrary is not injustice, which entails the 
duty of restitution, but rather personal favoritism (ac- 
ceptio personarum), which has no regard for “ the eter- 
nal fitness of things.” Commutative justice, on the other 


SL. X de lust. et Iure. 6Cfr. Rickaby, 1. Coy Pe 104. 
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hand, which alone is justice strictly so called, requires 
a rigorous equality, and its violation imposes the duty of 
restitution. 

b) Retributive justice may be treated as a species 
of distributive justice. It is called remunerative when 
it rewards, and vindictive when it takes the form of 
pimishing. As judge a superior is bound to reward 
merit and to punish crime; in other words, to treat 
each subject according to his deserts. As arithmetrical 
proportion can hardly ever be attained, it is sufficient 
to observe geometrical proportion. 


2. DIVINE JusTICcE.—Though strictly speaking 
there can be no commutative justice in God, yet 
His distributive justice is bound by His veracity 
and fidelity to such a degree that we may con- 
sider the retribution He metes out by rewarding 
good and punishing evil as an analogue of com- 
mutative justice. 

a) Right reason tells us that God, as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Sovereign Proprietor 
of the universe, can have towards His creatures 
no obligation which would correspond to a math- 
ematically equivalent right. Whatever a crea- 
ture is and has, it possesses as a free gift 
from God. There was not on His part any 
obligation to create, just as little as there ex- 
isted on the part of any creature a right to be 
created. Hence there is no common basis on 
which to establish a strict parity between obli- 


gation and service rendered. “Quis prior dedit 
30 
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ult et retribuetur ei?—Who hath first given to 
him, and recompense shall be made him?” 7 
“Quaecunque sunt bona opera mea, abs te milu 
sunt et ideo tua magis quam mea sunt—What- 
ever are my good works, I have them from 
Thee [God], and therefore they are Thine 
rather than mine,” says St. Augustine.* We 
have absolutely nothing that we can call our 
own, except sin. Hence there can be no obli- 
gation of strictly commutative justice on the 
part of God. 

b) The virtue of distributive justice, on the 
other hand, may doubtless be ascribed to God, 
though not, of course, in its creatural sense. 
As the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the 
world God owes it, not indeed to His creatures, 
but to His own attributes, to give to each 
created being whatever is due to it, according 
to the measure of its being and its final destiny. 
“Suum cuique.’ It follows that, since God has 
of His own free will assigned to rational man a 
supernatural destiny in the beatific vision of the 
Most Blessed Trinity, He 15 obliged to grant 
him the means (graces) that are absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of this end; that is 
to say, at the very least sufficient grace (gratia 
sufficiens). God likewise owes it to His veracity 
and fidelity to give His creatures the promised 


7 Rom, XI, 35. 8 75 Ps., 3}. 
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reward and to inflict on them the threatened 
punishment in just proportion to their deserts.® 
When God made Himself the debtor of men, He 
can have acted from no other motive than that 
it so pleased Him. The duty of justice which 
springs from such a relation rests entirely upon 
a free basis. The creature did not bind the 
Creator; He bound Himself. 

c) Given this free juridical relation between 
God and the creature, it 15 easy to see why Holy 
Scripture conceives retributive justice in a man- 
ner analogous to commutative justice. There ex- 
ists a sort of contract between the Creator and 
His creatures, by virtue of which the creature 
has a legal claim (taking this term in an analo- 
gous sense) to be rewarded for his merits, and 
must expect to be punished for his crimes. 

a) Not only is God frequently termed “the 
Just One,” *° but the Bible expressly enforces 
His retributive justice, both remunerative and 
vindictive. In respect of the former it will 
suffice to quote 2 Tim. IV, 8: “/n rehquo re- 
posita est nul corona itstititae, quam reddet 
mihi Dominus in illa die iustus 1udex — As to the 
rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice 
which the Lord the just judge will render to 
me in that day.” ** His punitive or vindictive 


9Cfr. 5. Thom., S. Theol., τῷ, tus es Domine, et rectum tudicium 


qu. 21, art. 4. tuum.” 
10 Cfr. Ps. CXVIII, 137: ‘ Ius- 11 Cfr. also Hebr. VI, 1o. 
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justice clearly appears from Rom. IJ, 5: “Thou 
treasurest up to thyself wrath, against the day 
of wrath, and revelation of the just judgment 
of God.” Cfr. Deut. XXXII, 35: “Revenge is 
mine, and I will repay them in due time.” ” As 
historical proofs for the vindictive justice of 
God we may mention: the expulsion of our 
First Parents from Paradise; the Deluge; the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha; the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; and, most terrible of all, 
the Passion and death of our Saviour, in Whom 
all the sins of the human race were vicariously 
punished. 

8) The argument from Tradition is equally 
clear and stringent. We can trace the dogma 
back to the most ancient creeds. Thus already 
the Apostles’ Creed says of Jesus: “Qui ven- 
turus est iudicare vivos et mortuos.’** St. 
Augustine faithfully interprets the belief of Prim- 
itive Christianity when he says: “Dewm imustum 
negare sacrilegum est, et de eius iustitia dubitare 
amentia,” ** 

3. THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES REGARDING 
THE DOCTRINE OF Gop’s VINDICTIVE ]USTICE.— 
In defining the nature of God’s vindictive justice 
we must avoid the two extremes of attenuation 
and exaggeration. It would be an attenuation to 


12 (ἔτ. also Rom. XII, 19. 
13 For other passages see Eschatology. 
14De Lib. Arbit., I, 1. 
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claim that God aimed only at correcting and de- 
terring, and not at punishing the sinner; and an 
exaggeration to assert that God is obliged to 
punish even the contrite sinner according to the 
full measure of His justice. Both the attenuation 
and the exaggeration of divine justice are re- 
pugnant to the teaching of the Church. 


a) Certain philosophers and rationalist theologians, 
holding God’s vindictive justice to be incompatible with 
His Divine Love, reduce it to the level of a mere 
corrective and deterrent. Those who adopt this wrong 
attitude are forced to explain all the Scriptural texts 
that assert God’s vindictive justice in a purely figura- 
tive sense. By an elimination of the notion of atone- 
ment and restitution of the disturbed moral order, God’s 
vindictive justice would lose its proper character and 
sink to the level of a mere make-believe. This theory 
furthermore squarely contradicts the clear teaching of 
Scripture, that virtue will be definitively rewarded, and 
vice punished, on the day of the last judgment, “ the 
day of wrath,”—a teaching which is enforced particu- 
larly in the Epistles of St. Paul. Cfr. Rom., XIII, 4: 
“Det entin minster est, vindex in iram οἱ, qui malum 
agit — For he is God’s minister: a avenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth εν]. The so-called Psalms 
of Malediction directly appeal to the vindictive and 
avenging arm of divine justice. 

Hermes asserts that the justice of God is not vindic- 
tive, but merely “medicinalis et emendatrix.” He sup- 
ports this assertion by a tissue of utterly futile argu- 
ments. God, he says, is pure Love, which seeks nothing 


15 Cfr, Ps. LXXIII, 22. 
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for itself. Hence, if He threatens and inflicts punish- 
ment, it can only be to correct the sinner and to deter 
others from committing sin. We reply: God’s Love is 
in the first place and above all a Love of Himself, of 
His own dignity and majesty, which has the right, and 
eventually the duty, to avenge the crimen maiestatis of 
mortal sin. Besides, how could the eternal pains of 
Hell serve as a corrective, or as a means of deterring 
sinners, after the “ day of wrath”? Who will remain on 
earth after the Last Judgment’ to be corrected or de- 
terred? But, says Hermes, wrath is an imperfection, 
because it delights in punishing others, while God, ac- 
cording to His own assurance, does “not delight in 
our being lost "—“ non enim delectaris in perditionibus 
nostris.’*® Hermes’s objection was refuted many cen- 
turies ago by St. Prosper of Aquitaine: “ Non concupiscit 
Deus poenam reorum, taniquam saturart desiderans ul- 
tione, sed quod iustun est, cum tranquitllitate decernit 
et recta voluntate disponit, ut etiam malt non sint inor- 
dinati.”’ 37 St. Gregory the Great remarks in a similar 
vein: “ Ommnipotens Deus, quia pius est, miserorum 
[t. e., damnatorum] cruciatu non pascitur; quia autem 
tustus est, ab iniquorum ultione in perpetuum non Se- 
datur.” 18 

b) Certain other theologians have fallen into the op- 
posite error of pushing the notion of tustitia vindica- 
tiva beyond its proper limits. Thus, following St. An- 
selin,’® Tournely 7° and Liebermann 35: teach that God is 
in duty bound to punish all sins, even those for which 
the sinner is sincerely sorry, without grace or mercy 


16 Tob. III, 22. 20 De Deo, qu. το, art. 1. 
17 Sent. August., 12. 21 Instit. Theol., 111, lib. 1, cap. 
18 Dial., IV, 44. 3, §5- 


19 Cur Deus Homo? 
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and according to the strictest measure of His divine 
Justice; and that He can forgive them only on con- 
dition that they be fully atoned. Hence the absolute 
necessity of Christ’s vicarious atonement, without which 
forgiveness of sins would be absolutely impossible. 
Now, while it is a divinely revealed truth that God 
de facto insisted on adequate atonement as an indis- 
pensable condition of forgiveness; to assert that he 
could have forgiven sin on no other condition whatso- 
ever runs counter to the common opinion οἱ the- 
ologians, with the solitary exception of St. Anselm, who 
perhaps should be interpreted more mildly than was 
customary until a short time ago.2* Of the Fathers 
of the Church not one can be quoted in support of 
this strange theory. The common opinion of the 
Schoolmen (with the possible exception, already noted, 
of St. Anselm, and perhaps also Richard of St. Vic- 
tor), is thus voiced by St. Bernard: “Quis negat, 
omnipotenti ad manum fuisse alios et alios modos no- 
strae redemptionis? — Who will deny that there were 
ready for the Almighty, other and yet other ways to 
redeem us?” All other theologians, with St. Thomas 
at their head, oppose this view of St. Anselm.2* They 
argue thus: Every sovereign has the right of pardon, 
by virtue of which he can annul or commute the sen- 
tences of criminals, at least of such as evince sorrow 
for their misdeeds. Surely this right cannot be denied 
to God, Who is infinite mercy ‘as well as infinite jus- 
tice. Now, whoever makes use of a right commits no 
injustice. 


22Cfr. B. Funke, Grundlagen 23 Ep. 194, sive Tract. de Error. 
und Voraussetzungen der Satisfak- Abelardi, c. 8. 
tionsthearie des hil. Anselm, Min- 24Cfr. 5. Theol., 3a, qu. I, art 


ster 1903. 2; qu. 46, art. 2. 
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Tournely, by the way, entangles himself in a manifest 
contradiction when, on the one hand, he insists on the ne- 
cessity of an infinite atonement even for such sins as have 
been properly expiated by penance and sorrow; while, on 
the other hand, he admits vicarious as a full equivalent 
for personal atonement. If God’s vindictive justice 
were so inexorable that it could not be appeased by 
anything short of adequate satisfaction, He would surely 
insist that the guilty criminal himself, not a stranger or 
a substitute, should atone for his crime. This would 
not argue the necessity but, on the contrary, the im- 
possibility of Christ’s vicarious atonement; for no mere 
creature can give adequate satisfaction to an offended 
and wrathful God. 


ART ICLE 2 


GOD’S MERCY 


1. DEFINITION oF Mercy.—Without entering 
into the altogether unimportant question whether 
mercy (#usericordia, ἔλεος ) is an independent 
virtue, with a formal motive of its own, or 
nierely a special form of goodness,?” we will be- 
gin this final subdivision of our treatise by point- 
ing out that the Latin term mtisericordia contains 
its own definition. Mutsericordia is that virtue 
which moves the heart (cor) to compassion for 
the misery (miseria) of others. Inasmuch as 
it involves suffering and sadness, mercy is, 
of course, a mixed perfection, which cannot 


25 Cir. Lessius, De Perfect. Moribusque Divin., 1. XII, 1, 
σφ΄. 
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be predicated of God;—though it is no doubt 
a touching reflection that the Divine Logos, 
moved by infinite love for humankind, created 
for Himself in His most Sacred Heart an organ 
by which He was enabled to feel as we do and 
to share in our sufferings. Cfr. Hebr. II, 17: 
“Debuit per omnia fratribus sinulart, ut miseri- 
cors fieret et fidehs pontifex ad Deum — It be- 
hooved him in all things to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might become a merciful 
and faithful high priest before God.” Taking 
mercy as “the effective will to remove or re- 
lieve the misery of others” (and we can employ 
it in this sense without destroying its essence), 
it 1s a pure perfection which must be attributed 
to God in an infinitely exalted degree. “De mis- 
evricordia si auferas compassionem,”’ beautifully 
says St. Augustine, “ita ut remaneat tranquilla 
bonitas subveniendi et a miseria liberandi, insi- 
nuatur divinae misericordiae qualiscunque cog- 
1110." *° In this sense God is truly merciful. 
2. Gob's Mercy As A REVEALED DocMa.—The 
principal forms of God’s Goodness converge to- 
wards His Mercy as their pivot. They are: 
magnanimity  (magnificentia), graciousness 
(pietas, gratia), kindness (humamtas), and 
especially that indulgence towards the misery 
of sin which Holy Scripture sometimes calls 


26 Ad Simpil., l. 2, que 2. 
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clemency (clementia) or meekness (mazste- 
tudo), sometimes patience (patientia) or long- 
suffering (longanimmtas). Cir. Ps. CII, 8: 
“Miserator et nusericors Donunus, longanimis et 
μη, misericors — The Lord is compassionate 
and merciful: long-suffering and plenteous in 
mercy.” 2 Pet. ΠῚ, o: “The Lord deélayeth 
not his promise, as some imagine, but dealeth 
patiently for your sake, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should return to pen- 
ance.” Holy Scripture gives a most sublime de- 
scription of divine mercy, both as to its essence 
and its comprehension, in the Book of Wisdom.?? 
The full import of this divine virtue will impress 
the student when he comes to consider God’s 
will to save humankind (voluntas salvifica), 
which belongs to the treatise on Grace. 

In lieu of an extended argument from Tra- 
dition, which is unnecessary, we will only quote 
St. Augustine’s beautiful dictum: “Maior est 
Det misericordia, quam omnium nusericordia.’ 

3. THE RELATION OF Gop’s MErRcy To HIs 
JUSTICE. —How can justice and mercy, conceived 
as infinite attributes, co- -exist in the Divine Will? 


The simultaneous exercise of infinite justice and in- 
finite mercy seems indeed to involve a contradiction. 
For a solution of the difficulty we must recur to the 
proposition, which we demonstrated on a previous page, 


27 Wisd. XI, 24 sqq. 
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that both these divine virtues have their measure, 
end, and corrective in God’s sanctity, borne by His 
Divine Love, from which they spring as a germ from 
the mother seed. Being “a jealous God,” the All-Holy 
can neither allow His mercy to degenerate into undue 
leniency or unmanly weakness, nor His justice into ex- 
cessive harshness or inconsiderate cruelty. Thus both 
extremes repose in God’s Holy Love as their immovable 
centre, balanced in the calm security of an eternal 
equilibrium. 

But the difficulty is only half solved. The subjoined 
brief hints will help the student to clear it up fully. 
Whenever God allows His justice to hold sway, He 
simultaneously exercises mercy, in so far as He rewards 
the just beyond their deserts, and punishes the wicked 
more leniently than they would have a right to expect.?® 
Conversely, God’s mercy is always allied with His jus- 
tice, inasmuch as God forgives sin only on condition 
that the sinner do penance.”® We have a living example 
of the simultaneous exercise of both these attributes to 
the full extent of their infinity in the agonizing death of 
our Saviour on the Cross. This reveals God’s infinite 
mercy. “ For God so loved the world, as to give his only 
begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him, may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting.” *° But it also 
exemplifies His truly infinite justice; for our sins were 
terribly avenged upcn the Son of God made Flesh, Who 
had to make adequate atonement for them before they 


28 (ἐγ. S. Thom., 5. Theol., τᾶ, 
qu. 21, art. 4, ad τ: “ Et tamen 
in damnatione reproborum apparet 
[etiam] miseritcordia, now quidem 
totaliter relarans, sed aliqualiter 
allevians, dum punit citra condig- 
num”? 

29 Cfr. 


St. Thomas, ἰ. δ “In 


tustificatione iumpit apparet [etiam] 
iustitia, dum culpas relarat propter 
dilectionem, quam ftamen ipse mits- 
ericorditer infundtt, sicut de Mag- 
dalena legitur: Dimissa sunt et pec- 
cata, quia dilextt multum.” 


80 John III, 16. 
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were forgiven. Both features are emphasized in Ps, 
LXXXIV, 11: “ Misericordia et veritas [1. 6., tustitia] 
obviaverunt sibt, wustitia et pax [t. e., misericordia| os- 
culatae sunt— Mercy and truth [1 e., justice] have 
met each other: justice and peace [7. e., mercy] have 
kissed.” 


READINGS: —*St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 21; Ip. Contr. 
Gent., I, 92-904, and the Commentators.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, 
Vol. I, §§ 100-101 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, I, pp. 241 sqq.). 
— *Lessius, De Perfect. Moribusque Div., lib. 12-13, Antwerpiae 
1626.— Heinrich, Dogmat. Theol., Vol. ITI, §§ 202-204.— *Ruiz, 
De Voluntate Div., disp. 55 sqqa.— *Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 
352 sqq.— L. Janssens, De Deo Uno, t. II, pp. 323 sqq., Friburgi 
1900.— J. Hontheim, /ustit. Theodicaeae, pp. 717 sqq., Friburgi 
1893.— B. Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 308 sqq., 402 sqq. 
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THE DIVINE TRINITY 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


1. It belongs to the first treatise of Dogmatic 
Theology (De Deo Uno) to show that God is 
one and personal. The pantheistic fiction of an 
impersonal God is sufficiently exploded by the 
Almighty’s own solemn declaration (Gen. III, 
14): “1 am Who am,” * 


Whether the infinite personality of God must be con- 
ceived as simple or multiplex, is a matter which human 
reason cannot determine unaided. On the strength of 
the inductive axiom, “ Quof sunt naturae, tot sunt per- 
. sonae,” we should rather be tempted to attribute but 
one personality to the one Divine Nature. Positive 
Revelation tells us, however, that there are in God three 
really distinct persons: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
This fundamental dogma, which essentially differentiates 
the Christian from the Pagan, from the Jewish, and from 
the Mohammedan conceptions of God, is designated 
in the technical Latin of the Church as “ Trinitas,’ a 
term first used, so far as we know, by Theophilus of 
Antioch? and Tertullian,? and which later became cur- 


1Cfr. Pohle-Preuss: God: His Autolycum, see Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri-  Patrology, pp. 66 sq., Freiburg and 
butes, St. Louis rorr. St. Louis 1908. On the word τριάς, 

2Ad Autolyc., II, 15: “Τριάδος cfr. Newman, Athanasius, II, 473 
τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ λόγου καὶ τῆς σοφίας sq., 9th ed., London 1903.) 
αὐτοῦ." (On the three books Ad 8 De Pudicitia, c. 21: “ Trinitas 
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2 THE DIVINE TRINITY 


rent in ecclesiastical usage and was embodied in the 
Creeds.* In the private symbolum of St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus mention is made of a “perfect Triad” 
(τριὰς τελεία). Didymus the Blind, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Ambrose, and Augustine have written separate 
treatises “ On the Trinity.” 


2. Unity, simplicity, and unicity are as essen- 
tial to the mystery of the Blessed Trinity as the 
concept of triunity itself. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that all these momenta were equally em- 
phasized by the early Fathers. 


Thus we read in the Athanasian Creed:5 “Jia ut 
per omnia... et unitas in Trinitate, et Trinitas in 
unitate veneranda sit—So that in all things... the 
Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped.” The first canon of the Lateran Council 
held under Pope Martin the First® reads thus: “ Si 
quis secundum sanctos Patres non confitetur proprie 
et veraciter Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, 
Trinitatem in unitate et unitatem in Trinitate ... con- 
demnatus sit— If any one does not with the Holy 
Fathers profess properly and truly the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, Trinity in Unity and Unity 
in Trinity, let him be anathema.”* If we pay special 
regard to the note of threeness, the Trinity presents 
itself mainly as a threefold personality in one Divine 
Nature. If, on the other hand, we accentuate the note 
of unity, the Trinity presents itself as Triunity (trium- 


unius divinitatis, Pater et Filius et δ Quoted by Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Spiritus Sanctus.” J. Cig De: 50. 

4 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridt- 6A. Ὁ. 649. 
on Symbolorum, ed. 10, nn. 213, 7 Quoted by Denzinger-Bannwart, 


232, Friburgi Brisgoviae 1908. nm. 254. 
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tas) ,*° a term which expresses the numeric unity of the 
Godhead common to all three Divine Hypostases. Both 
points of view are not only legitimate in themselves, but 
demanded by the nature of the mystery and the heret- 
ical distortions to which it has been subjected. As 
against those Antitrinitarians who (like the Monarchians, 
the Sabellians, and the Subordinationists) exaggerate 
the notion of unity so as to deny a true and immanent 
Trinity in the Godhead, Dogmatic Theology has to prove 
the existence of three really distinct Persons. In re- 
futing the opposite heresy of Tritheism, which exag- 
gerates the notion of threeness and postulates three sep- 
arate divine natures, substances, or essences, it is neces- 
sary to show that the Divine Trinity is a Triunity. 


3. Antitrinitarianism in both of its antithetical 
forms is by no means a thing of the past, but 
under various guises still has numerous adher- 
ents. 


Whilst the few remaining partisans of Giinther’s the- 
ological system continue to teach a sort of veiled Trithe- 
ism, present-day Socinians, Unitarians, and Rationalists 
move entirely within the circle of the heretical notions 
of Sabellius. Kantian Rationalism debases the mystery 
of the Most Holy Trinity by treating it as a mere 
symbol indicative of the power, wisdom, and love of 
God. The school of Hegel pantheistically explains the 
Father as “das Ansichsein des Absoluten,’ the Son as 
“das Anderssein des Absoluten in der Welt,’ and the 
Holy Ghost as “die Riickkehr des Absoluten zu sich 
selber im menschlichen Selbstbewusstsein”— for the 
meaning of which obscure phrases we must refer the 

8 Cfr. Isidor. Hispal., Eiymol., VII, 4. 
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reader to the learned author of The Secret of Hegel. 
Schleiermacher does not deny the Trinity, but according 
to him it is such an unessential “‘ mode of existence of 
the Divine Being” that he has acted wisely in relegating 
it to the appendix of his Glaubenslehre. The position 
of liberal Protestant theology at the present day is well 
stated by Adolph Harnack when he says:® ‘“ Already 
in the second century Christ’s [natural] birth into this 
world assumed the rank of a supernatural, and later 
on that of an eternal generation, and the fact of being 
begotten, or passive generation itself, became the char- 
acteristic note of the second Person [in the Blessed 
Trinity]. Similarly, in the fourth century the promised 
[temporal] ‘mission’ of the Holy Ghost assumed the 
character of an ‘eternal mission’ and became the dis- 
criminating badge of the third Person within the Holy 
Triad. Nowhere have we a more characteristic example 
of what the imagination is capable of doing when it 
undertakes to evolve ideas.”’ With the exception of 
the relatively few champions of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
whose number is, moreover, constantly dwindling, mod- 
ern Protestantism no longer holds the Christian idea 
of the Blessed Trinity. Liberal theology is everywhere 
triumphing over orthodoxy. The demand, which is con- 
stantly growing louder and more widespread, even in 
this country, that no specific creed be imposed upon the 
members of any denomination, ultimately strikes at the 
dogma of the Holy Trinity and that of the Divinity of 
Christ. Among German divines Kruger confesses this 
quite openly.*° Catholic theology, which alone upholds 


᾿ς the banner of true Christian belief, in asserting and de- 


‘fending the dogma of the Trinity finds it necessary above 


9 Dogmengeschichie, 3rd ed., Vol. 10In his book, Dreifaltigkeit und 
II, p. 281, Freiburg 1894. Gotimenschheit, Leipzig 1905. 
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all to demonstrate by the modern scientific method that 
this | dogma is truly and clearly revealed by God, that it 


is solidly. founded in Christian Tradition, and that it 
does not, as unbelievers allege, involve. a contradiction. 


Se one 


Sano Soe 


4. Since theistic philosophy is unable to estab- 
lish this dogma on the basis of unaided human 
reason, the Catholic theologian is compelled to 
adhere closely to the teaching of the Church. 
He must first believe; then he may inquire. 


The most perfect and complete Trinitarian formula 
that has come down to us from Patristic times is that 
composed by the Eleventh Council of Toledo, A. Ὁ. 675." 
We prefer to base our exposition on the briefer and 
more perspicuous formula contained in the Athanasian 
Creed, which has the additional advantage of being 
vested with the primary authority due to an ancient Chris- 
tian symbol. The dogma of the Most Holy Trinity is 
there set forth in the following terms:?? “ Fides ca- 
tholica haec est, ut unum Deum in Trinitate, et Trinitatem 
m unitate veneremur; neque confundentes personas, 
neque substantiam separantes; alia est enim persona 
Patris, alia Filu, alia (et) Spiritus Sancti; sed Patris 
et ΕἸ et Spiritus Sancti una est divinitas, aequalis 


gloria, coaeterna maiestas. . . 


nec creatus nec genitus. 


11 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
dion, nn. 275 sqq. This symbol first 
treats of the Three Divine Persons 
in succession; then, in three further 
sections, it develops and sets forth 
the general doctrine, wiz.: (1) the 
true unity of substance; (2) the real 
Trinity of the Persons; (3) the in- 
separable union of the Three Divine 
Persons, demanded by their very 


Filius a Patre solo est, 


. Pater a nullo est factus 
non 


distinction. In later times the 
dogma received a more distinct for- 
mulation only in two points, both 
directed against most subtle forms 
of separation and division in God. 
Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, 4 Manual of 
Catholic Theology Based on Schee- 
ben's “ Dogmattk,” Vol. I, Ὁ. 262, 
London 1899. 
12 Denzinger-Bannwart, τ, 40. 
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factus nec creatus, sed genitus. Spiritus Sanctus a 
Patre et Filio, non factus nec creatus nec genttus, sed 
procedens-— The Catholic faith is this, that we wor- 
ship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Substance. 
For there is one Person of the Father, another of the 
Son, and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost is 
all one, the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal.... 
The Father is made of none, neither created, nor be- 
gotten. The Son is of the Father alone; not made, nor 
created, but begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father 
and of the Son: neither made, nor created, nor begotten, 
but proceeding.” 13 

The chief points of our dogma may therefore be sum- 
marized thus: In essence, substance, and nature there 
is but one God. However, the Divine Nature does not 
subsist in one single Person or Hypostasis, but in 
three distinct Persons, ἡ. e., Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, who do not coalesce after the manner of 
mere logical momenta, but are really distinct from one 
another, so much so that the one is not the other. 
They are not distinct in virtue of their nature, which 
is numerically the same in all three, but solely in virtue 
of the relative opposition by which the Son is begotten 
by the Father, while the Holy Ghost proceeds alike 
from the Father and the Son. The mystery peculiar 
to this sublime dogma arises from the mutual relations 
of the two principal concepts —“ Nature” and “ Per- 
son.” Within the domain of human experience every 


18 The full English text of the Encyclopedia, 5. v.—Cfr, Pohle- 
Athanasian Creed, together with a Preuss, God: His Knowability, Es- 
critical account of its provenance sence, and Atiributes, Ὁ. 318, note 
and probable authorship, may be 6; F. J. Hall, The Trinity, pp. 18 
found in Vol. II of the Catholic sqq., New York τοῖο. 
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complete nature is at the same time a separate hypos- 
tasis; in other words, every rational nature is eo ipso 
a distinct person. Hence the axiom, “Tot sunt hy- 
postases, quot sunt naturae.” But this axiom has no 
metaphysical value, and cannot be applied to God, 
since Revelation expressly teaches that “ Nature” and 
“Person” do not coincide either in reality or in con- 
ception. As we acknowledge three Persons in the one 
Divine Nature, so conversely we believe that there are 
in Christ two complete natures, the one divine, the other 
human, both subsisting in one and the same person, 1. 6.» 
the Divine Person of the Logos-Son. This revealed 
truth compels Catholic philosophy to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between “ Nature” and “ Person,” as we shall 
show more fully further down. 


Since the essence of the mystery consists in 
this that “we worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity,” we may consider the Blessed 
Trinity first as Trinity in Unity (Triutas in 
Umitate), or threefold personality; and, secondly, 
as Unity in Trinity (Unitas in Trinitate) or 
Triunity. We shall accordingly divide the sub- 
ject-matter of this treatise into two parts. 


GENERAL ReEApINcs:— Above all St. Aug., De Trinit. 11. XV 
(translated into English by A. W. Haddan in Dods’s Works of 
Aurelius Augustine, Vol. VII, Edinburgh 1873); and, by way 
of commentary, Th. Gangauf, Des hl. Augustinus spekulative 
Lehre von Gott dem Dreieinigen, 2nd ed., Ratisbon 1883.— 
The Monologium S. Anselmi and Petr. Lomb., Sent., 1, dist. 
1 sqq— Rich. a 5. Victore, De Trinitate ll. VI, takes a rather 
independent attitude— Besides St. Bonaventure (Comment. in 
Libros Sent., 1) cfr. *St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 27-43 (Bon- 
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joannes-Lescher, Compendium, pp. 71 sqq.) and Contr. Gent., IV, 
1-26, together with the various commentaries on these great 
works. —A very good treatise is *Ruiz, De Trinit., Lugd. 1625. 
— The student will also find it profitable to consult Greg. de 
Valentia, De Trinit. 11. V; and Ysambert, De Mysterio Trinitatis; 
Wilhelm-Scannell, A Manual of Catholic Theology Based on 
Scheeben’s “ Dogmatik,;’ Vol. I, pp. 257-354, 2nd ed., London 
1899; S. J. Hunter, 5. J., Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 
II, pp. 145-215, 2nd ed., London and New York s.a.; F. J. 
Hall (Anglican), The Trinity, New York τοῖο. 

The teaching of the Fathers can be studied in the copious 
quotations extracted from their works by Petavius, Dogm., t. 
II, and Thomassin, Dogm., t. III. 

In addition to the various manuals of special dogmatic the- 
ology, consult particularly *Kuhn, Christliche Lehre von der 
gottlichen Dreieinigkeit, Tub. 1857; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, 
ed. 3, Romae 1883; Régnon, Etudes sur la Ste Trinité, 4 vols., 
Paris 1872-1808; L. Janssens, De Deo Trino, Friburgi 1900; 
Stentrup, De SS. Trinitatis Mysterio, Oeniponte 1898; Lépicier, 
De SS. Trinitate, Parisiis 1902; Souben, Théologie Dogmatique, 
II: “Les Personnes Divines,” Paris 1903; Newman, Select 
Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, pp. 315 sqq.— Further 
references in the text— For the history of the dogma, see 
Newman, “Causes of the Rise and Successes of Arianism” 
(Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, new ed., London 1895, 
pp. 139-209); Adrian Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern Church, 
pp. 110, 135 saqq., London 1907; IpEM, The Greek Fathers, passim, 
London 1908.— Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 66, 65, 185, 
210, 250, 281, 291, 300, 308-—*J. Lebreton, 5. J., Les Origines 
du Dogme de la Trinité, Vol. I, Paris 1910; J. Tixeront, His- 
tory of Dogmas (English tr.), Vol. I, pp. 33, 68, 83, 92, 107, 
115 Sqq., 122, 134, 175, 215, 221, 233, 247, 263, 303, 310 564., 327 
sqq., 381 sq., 383, 380, 416 sq., 421, St. Louis 1010. 


* The asterisk before an author’s 
name indicates that his exposition 
of the subject is especially clear 
and thorough. As St. Thomas is 
invariably the best guide, the omis- 
sion of the asterisk before his name 


never means that we consider his 
work in any way inferior to that 
of others. There are vast stretches 
of dogmatic theology which he 
scarcely touched, 


ΡΑΚΤῚ 


THE HOLY TRINITY IN UNITY, 
OR THE THREEFOLD PER- 
SONALITY OF GOD’ 


Both the fact that (ὅτι ἔστιν), and the intrinsic reason 
why (διότι ἔστιν) there are Three Persons in God, is 
positively revealed to us in the doctrine of the inner- 
divine processions (Filiation and Spiration). They form 
part of the immediate deposit of the faith, and consti- 
tute the dogma of the Divine Trinity. We have first to 
prove the fact of the threefold personality of God from 
_ Sacred Scripture (Chapter I) and Tradition (Chapter 
II) ; then (Chapter III) we shall enter into a dogmatic 
consideration of the cause of this fact, viz.: the mys- 
terious vital processes immanent in the Godhead which 
are called “ Filiation” and “ Spiration.” In a conclud- 
ing Chapter (IV) we shall discuss the speculative the- 
ological development of the dogma. 

1Cfr. Newman, Select Treatises Holy Trinity in Unity,” pp. 315- 


of St. Athanasius, Vol. II (Being 325, 9th ed., London 1903. 
an Appendix of Illustrations), “ The 


CHAPTER I 


GOD’S THREEFOLD PERSONALITY PROVED FROM 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


There are traces of the dogma in the Old 
Testament, but they are rather indefinite and 
obscure unless viewed in the light of the New 
Testament. It is upon the latter, therefore, 
that the Scriptural argument is almost exclusively 
based. After briefly rehearsing the Old Testa- 
ment intimations (§1), we will marshal the 
Trinitarian texts contained in the New Testa- 
ment in a double series, first citing those which 
treat of all three Divine Persons together (§2), 
and secondly those which refer to only one of 
the three Divine Persons without mentioning 
the other two (§3). The dogma of the Holy 
Trinity 15 immutably grounded in the Unity of 
the Divine Essence. Accordingly, throughout 
the triple argument upon which we are about 
to enter for the purpose of tracing out the hy- 
postatic differences of the Three Divine Persons, 
it will be important not to lose sight of the mono- 
theistic foundation on which alone this dogma 


can be built up. 
10 


SECTION 1 


THE THREEFOLD PERSONALITY OF GOD FORESHAD- 
OWED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. PRIMITIVE INTIMATIONS OF THE DoGMA.— 
Some theologians take the plural form of several 
of the names attributed to Jehovah’ in the Old 
Testament as an obscure intimation of the dogma 
of the Trinity. 


We are not inclined to press this argument. Neither 
do we attach much importance to the theory of Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine, who point to the 
expression MNWNI3 in Gen. I, 1 as a proof for the 
_ Logos, explaining “in principio” to mean “in Verbo, 1. 
6., Filto.”’ Upon close scrutiny this more than doubtful 
interpretation turns out to be of later origin and ex- 
egetically unsupported.2 In Gen. I, 26 sq., however, 
we come upon what appears to be a definite allusion 
to the mystery of the Divine Trinity: “ Faciamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram. .. . 
Et creavit Deus hominem ad imaginem suam — Let us 
make man to our image and likeness. ... And God 
created man to his own image.” The hortatory subjunc- 
tive plural which heads verse 26, and is followed by an 
indicative verb in the singular in verse 27, cannot be 

2Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 8 Cir. Patrizi, De Interpret. Script. 
Knowability, Essence, and Atiri- Sacrae, 1. II, qu. 2. 


butes, pp. 134 564. 


11 
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taken as a pluralis matestaticus, nor yet as addressed to 
the angels; for man was not created to the image of the 
angels, but to that of God Himself. 

There is a similar passage in Gen. XI, 7 sq.: ‘‘ Come 
ye, therefore, let us go down, and there confound their 
tongue. . . . And so the Lord scattered them.”* Many 
theologians in this connection recall the liturgical bless- 
ing of the priests, Num. VI, 24 sqq., which they regard 
as a parallel to the Christian formula, “In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
This Old Testament benediction, dictated by Yahweh 
Himself to Moses, is as follows: ‘“‘ The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee. “The Lord show his face to thee, and 
have mercy on thee. The Lord turn his countenance to 
thee and give thee peace.” 

The clearest allusion to the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity in the Old Testament is probably the so-called 
Trisagion of Isaias (VI, 3): “Holy, holy, holy, the 
‘Lord God of Hosts, all the’ earth is full of his glory,” 
which is rightly made much of by many Fathers and 
not a few theologians. This triple “Holy” refers to 
an ecstatic vision of the Godhead, by which Isatas 
was solemnly called and consecrated as the Prophet 
of the Incarnate Word, an office which won for him 
the title of the “ Evangelist” among the four major 
prophets.® 


2. THE ANGEL OF JEHOVAH IN THE THE- 
OPHANIES.—The various apparitions commonly 
known as theophanies, in which Yahweh figures 
both as sender and messenger, mark the grad- 


4For the Patristic interpretation of this passage consult Petavius, De 
Trinitate, II, 7. 
5 Cir. John XII, 41. 
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ual breaking of the dawn in the history of our 
dogma. 


The God who is sent is called mn WWD, 1. €., mes- 
senger, Angelus Domini, the word angelus being here 
employed in its literal sense of ἄγγελος, from ἀγγέλλειν, 
to send. Since the “ Angel of Jehovah” is described 
as MM, 7. e., true God, we have in these theophanies 


two distinct persons, both of them Yahweh, the one 
“sending” and the other “sent.” An apparition of 
this character was the angel who spoke words of com- 
fort to Hagar shortly before the birth of her son Ismael ὃ 
in the desert. According to Gen. XVIII, 1 sqq., “ the 
Lord [fi] appeared to [Abraham] in the vale of 


Mambre,” in order to announce to him the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrha.’ 

Probably the most familiar of the Old Testament 
theophanies is the apparition of the Angel of Jehovah 
in the Burning Bush, Exod. III], 2: “ Apparuit ei nim 


| NPD in flamma tgnis de medio rubi— And the Lord ap- 


peared to him [Moses] in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush.” It is to be noted that the Lord who 
appears to Moses is Jehovah Himself. Exod., III, 14: 
“God said to Moses: J aM wHo Am.” Viewing this 
apparition in. the light of the New Testament Revela- 
tion, the appearing God can be none other than the 
Logos, or Son of God, because the Father cannot be 
“sent.” True, the Holy Ghost may also be “sent; ” but 
He cannot have appeared in the bush to Moses because 
the prophets expressly identify the ‘“ Angel of Jehovah ” 
with the future Messias (ἢ. e., Christ). Cfr. Is. IX, 6 


6 Gen. XVI, 7 sqq. general, H. P. Liddon, The Divin- 

7 On this passage, cfr. Newman, ity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, Christ, pp. 78 saq., London 1867. 
II, 267 sq.; on the theophanies in 


or 


=o 
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(in the version of the Septuagint): “Μεγάλης βουλῆς 
ἄγγελος, Magni consilu angelus;”’ Mal. III, 1: “ Angelus 
testamenti.” The interpretation here adopted is com- 
mon to all the Fathers. Thus St. Hilary teaches: 
“Deus igitur est, qui et angelus est, quia qui et angelus 
Det est, Deus est ex Deo naius. Der autem angelus ob 
id dictus, quia magni consilu est angelus. Deus autem 
idem postea demonstratus est, ne qui Deus est esse 
angelus [creatus] crederetur,’ § 

It is quite another question whether in these theoph- 
anies the Logos directly appeared as God in visible form, 
or through the intermediate agency of an angel. In the 
latter case the apparitions might with equal propriety 
be styled “angelophanies.” St. Augustine took this 
view, without, however, denying the theophanic character 
of such angelophanies. He held that a created angel 
visibly appeared as the representative of God in such a 
manner that the words he spoke must be understood as 
coming not from the actual speaker but from Jehovah 
himself. This opinion was shared by Athanasius, Basil, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Gregory the Great, and others.® The great majority of 
the Schoolmen espoused it mainly for the reason that 
the Second Person of the Most Holy Trinity had never 


appeared visibly upon earth prior to His Incarnation.’® 


The first immediate theophany of the Logos, they arguéd, 
coincided with the Incarnation; therefore in the Old 
Testament theophanies He must have employed angels 
as His representatives. 


8De Trinit., IV, n. 24.— Cfr. mat., t. II, third ed., Ὁ. 262, Fri- 
Newman, ‘‘ Causes of the Rise and burgi 1906;—- Newman, J. c.; Lid- 
Successes of Arianism,” in Tracts don, op. cit., 85 sq. 
Theol. and Ecclesiastical, pp. 212 10 (ἔτ. Hebr. I, 1 sqq.; II, 1 saq., 
sq., new ed., London 1895. et passim. 

9 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dog- 
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3. THE Future MessiAs AS TRUE Gop.—The 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament were 
primarily designed to emphasize the Divinity of 
the future Messias. Hence Christ Himself and 
His Apostles justly appealed to them to prove 
not only the divine mission but likewise the D1- 
vinity of the Saviour and the fact that He was 
truly the Son of God. 


Among the prophets Isaias speaks most clearly and 
emphatically. Not only does he refer to the Messias as 
“the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Prince of Peace,” 
but also as “ God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
come.” 1 He styles Him “ Emmanuel,” ἡ. e., God with 
ιι5.2 It is expressly said of Him that “ God himself will 
come and will save you.”?® And again: ‘“ Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord. ... Behold, the Lord God shall 
come with strength.”’* “His name shall be called 
_ God.” ** In Zach. XII, το, God prophesies His own cru- 
cifixion: “Et adspicient ad me, quem confixerunt et 
plangent eum— And they shall look upon me, whom 
they have pierced; and they shall grieve over him.” 15 

The Messianic Psalms complete the picture outlined 
by the prophets; nay, they go far beyond the lat- 
ter both in emphasizing the difference of persons by 
a contra-position of the pronouns “I” and “ thou,” 
and also by indicating that the relation existing between 
the First and the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
is a relation of Father to Son, based upon Filiation. 
At the same time they do not omit to accentuate the 

11 ἴ5, IX, 6; cfr. Luke I, 32. 1415, XL, 3, 10; cfr. Mark I, 3. 


1215. VII, 14; cfr. Matth. I, 23. 15 Is. IX, 6. 
18 Is. XXXV, 4; cfr. Matth. XI, 5. 16 Cfr. John XIX, 37, 
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undivided nature of both Divine Persons, which they 
express by the word min. Thus especially Ps. Il, 7: 
“Dominus [Ti] dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu, ego 
hodie genui te— The Lord hath said to me: Thou art 
my son, this day I have begotten thee.” 17 Similarly Ps. 
CIX, 1-3: “Dixit Dominus Domino meo [rind mnt] : 
sede a dexteris meis;...ex utero ante luciferum 
genut te—The Lord said to my Lord: Sit thou at 
my right hand ... from the womb before the day star 
I begot thee.” 15. If the future Messias is the ‘“‘ Son 
of God,” and at the same time Jehovah, it is obvious 
that there must also be a “Father” who 15 Jehovah. 
Consequently, there must be two Divine Persons in one 
Divine Nature. This notion was so familiar to the Jews 
that Jesus, in order to prove His Divinity, had merely to 
advert to the fact that He was the Son of God to pro- 
voke them to anger and blasphemy.*® They well knew 
that to admit His Divine Sonship was tantamount to 
recognizing His Divinity.?° 


4. THE TEACHING OF THE SAPIENTIAL Books. 
—A great step towards the complete unfolding 
of the mystery is made by the Sapiential Books.” 
There we find the notion of Hypostatic Wisdom 
closely blended with that of Filtation, and are 
given to understand that the Filiation which 


a a ᾿ 


ual process, and that He Who is “begotten by 


17 Cfr. Hebr. I, For further information on _ this 
18 Cfr. Math. ΣΤ, 42 564. point, see infra, § 3. 
19 (ἔτ, John V, 183 X, 32. 21 Prov. VIII; Wisd. VII sqq.; 


20 Cfr. John I, 32 sqq.; I, 49; IX, Ecclus, XXIV, 
35 8qqg.; Luke I, 35 sqq., ef passim. 
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God” must be essentially conceived as “Begotten 
Wisdom” (Logos). 


The Sapiential Books speak of Uncreated, Divine Wis- 
dom in a manner which leaves no doubt that they mean 
more than a personified attribute. The following texts 
read like parallel passages to certain verses of St. 
John’s Gospel. Prov. VIII, 24 sqq. “Nondum erant 
abysst et ego [1. @., sapientia] tam concepta eram: 

. anie colles [1. e., ab aeterno] ego parturiebar.... 
Cum eo [scil, Deo] eram, cuncta componens et delec- 
iabar per singulos dies, ludens coram eo omni tempore, 
ludens 1n orbe terrarum, et deliciae meae esse cum filtis 
hominum — The depths were not as yet, and I [Wis- 
dom] was already conceived . . . before the hills I was 
brought forth... . I was with him [God] forming all: 
and was delighted every day, playing before him at all 
times: and my delights [were] to be with the children 
of men.” The subject of this passage is obviously not 
a divine attribute, but a Divine Person, who is called 
~“ Conceived Wisdom.” The expression, “I was with 
him,” 33 has a parallel in John I, 1: ‘‘ The Word was 
with God” (Verbum erat apud Deum; πρὸς τὸν Θεόν). 
The Book of Wisdom,?’ in designating Divine Wisdom 
as “a vapor of the power of God” (vapor viriutts Det), 
“a certain pure emanation of glory” (emanatio clari- 
tatis), “the brightness of eternal light ”’ (candor lucis), 
“the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty” (speculum 
mavestatis), “the image of his goodness” (tmago bont- 
tatis), reminds one of the manner in which St. Paul char- 
acterizes Christ’s relationship to God the Father,”* ἡ, e., as 

22‘* Cum eo eram’”’s; the Septua- 23 Wisd. VII, 25 sqa. 
gint has: ἤμην map’ αὐτῷ; the 24 Hebr. I, 3. 

Hebrew: ioyx : 
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“the brightness of his glory, and the figure of his sub- 
stance” (splendor gloriae et figura substantiae es). The 
following sentence,”* “ And thy wisdom with thee, which 
knoweth thy works, which then also was present when 
thou madest the world — Et tecum (μετά cov) sapientia 
tua, quae novit opera tua, quae et affuit tunc, quum orbem 
terrarum faceres (πάρουσα ὅτε ἐποίεις τὸν κόσμον), 15 again 
distinctly Johannine in style and sentiment. The same 
impression is conveyed by Ecclus. XXIV, 5: ‘I came 
out of the mouth of the most High [as the Word], the 
firstborn before all creatures.” 7° 

In view of this striking concordance between the 
Sapiential Books of the Old Testament and the Gospel 
of St. John, it is not astonishing that certain learned 
Jewish rabbis at a later period elaborated an independ- 
ent theory of the “Word of God,” called Memrah,?* 
by which they endeavored to explain the Old Testa- 
ment teaching regarding Wisdom without any reference 
to Christ.28 It is easy to see, too, why the Fathers of 
the Nicene epoch appealed to the Sapiential Books of the 
Old Testament to prove the Consubstantiality and con- 
sequent Divinity of Christ. The Arians, on their part, 
quoted the Sapiential Books in support of their heretical 
tenet that the Logos was a creature.?® 


5. THE Hoty Guost.—The Old Testament 
references to the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity are neither as plain nor as definite as 


26 Wisd. IX, 9g. 

26‘ Ego ex ore altissimt prodivi 
[ut Verbum], primogenita ante om- 
nem creaturam.” 

27 A Chaldaic word for Wisdom. 
Cfr. J. Lebreton, Les Origines du 
Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 145 5644. 

28 This theory is incorporated 


chiefly in the writings of the Tar- 
gumim and Onkelos. Cir. The Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia. 

29 Cir. Newman, The Arians of 
the Fourth Century, pp. 202 sqq.; 
Ipem, Select Treatises of St. Athana- 
sius, II, 337 sqq. Cfr. also Chapter 
II, § 2, Art. 3, infra. 
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the texts relating to the Son. “It is natural to 
expect more references to the Son than to the 
Holy Ghost in the Old Testament, because it 
prepares and announces the coming and mani- 
festation of the Son in the Incarnation.” * 
The Old Testament references to the Holy 
Ghost can nearly all of them be explained as per- 
sonifications. “Spiritus Der’ may merely mean 
a breath of the Divine Omnipotence,** or the 
supernatural effects of the spirit of God, which, 
according to, Ps. CIII, 30, “renews the face 
of the earth.” The Fathers in their exeget- 
ical works quote a number of Old Testament 
texts in which they profess to find references to 
the Holy Spirit as a Person.*? But their inter- 
pretation of these and similar passages is in- 
spired by, and owes its impressiveness to the 
ight derived from, the New Testament. It is in 
this light, too, that we must regard Wisd. IX, 1 
sqq., the only Old Testament passage in which the 
Three Divine Persons are mentioned together: 
“Deus patrum meorum, ... qui fecisti omnia 
Verbo tuo,... da mihi sedium tuarum assistri- 
cem sapientiam. ... Sensum autem tuum quis 
sciet, nist tu dederis sapientiam et miseris Spi- 
ritum Sanctum tuum de altissimis? — God of my 
fathers, . . . who hast made all things with thy 


80 Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, Vol. 32 Joel II, 28; Job XXXIII, 4; 
I, ἢ, 283. Wisd. I, 7; Is. LXI, 1, etc. 
$1 Cfr. Gen. I, 2. 


᾿ Pa 


— 


ν 
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word, .. . give me wisdom, that sitteth by thy 
throne . . . Who shall know thy thought, except 
thou give wisdom, and send thy Holy Spirit from 
above?” 

It cannot therefore be seriously maintained that 
the mystery of the Divine Trinity was clearly 
revealed in the Old Testament. Aside from cer- 
tain specially enlightened individuals, such as 
Abraham, Moses, Isaias, and David, the Jews 
could not, from the more or less enigmatic hints 
scattered through their sacred books, have ob- 
tained a sufficiently distinct knowledge of the 
Blessed Trinity to make it appear as an article 
of faith. 

Nevertheless it remains true that the Trinity 
was not announced in the New Testament sud- 
denly and without preparation. On the contrary, 
the great mystery of the Godhead was fore- 
shadowed from the very beginning of the Jewish 
Covenant and assumed more definite and lumi- 
nous proportions during and after the time of 
David, until at last it stood fully revealed in the 
mystery of the Incarnation,** and the mission of 
the Holy Ghost on Pentecost Day. 


Reapincs:— Drach, De Harmonie entre VEglise et la Syn- 
agogue, Paris 1844—P. Scholz, Theologie des A. B., Vol. I, 
§§ 29 sqq., Ratisbon 1861.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, § 110, 
Freiburg 1875 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, I, pp. 283 sqq.). 


88 Matth. I, 18 sqq.; Luke 1, 35,etc. 
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— *Heinrich, Dogmat. Theologie, and ed., Vol. III, §§ 214-218, 
Mainz 1883.— Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 6 and 7, Romae 1881. 
On the “ Angel of Jehovah,” cfr. A. Rohling in the Tiubinger 
Quartalschrift, 1866, pp. 415 sqq., 527 sqq.—*L. Reinke, Beitrage 
zur Erklarung des A. T., Vol. IV, pp. 355 sqaq.; J. Lebreton, 
Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 89 sqq., Paris 1910. 

On the Messias, cfr. *K6nig, Theologie der Psalmen, Freiburg 
1857; L. Reinke, Messtantsche Psalmen, 2 vols., Giessen 1857— 
1858; H. Zschokke, Theologie der Propheten, Freiburg 1877; 
H. P. Liddon, The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, London 1867; A. J. Maas, S. J., Christ in Type and 
Prophecy, 2 vols., New York 1893-5. 

On the Sapiential Books of the Old Testament cfr. *Fr. Klasen, 
Die alttestameniliche Weisheit und der Logos der jiidisch- 
alexandrinischen Philosophie, 1878; also J. Réville, Le Logos 
d’aprés Philon d’Alexandrie, Paris 1877; Zschokke, Der dog- 
matisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der alttestamentlichen Weisheits- 
biicher, Wien 1889; E. Krebs, Der Logos als Heiland im ersten 
Jahrhundert, Freiburg τοῖο; J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme 
de la Trinité, 89 sqq., 441 sqq., Paris roro. 


SECTION 2 


THE THREEFOLD PERSONALITY OF GOD AS TAUGHT 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT—TEXTS TREATING 
OF THE THREE DIVINE PERSONS 
TOGETHER 


Though the exact terms in which the Church 
has formally defined the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity (tps —=trinitas, οὐσία —= substantia, ὑπό- 
στασις ---- persona, ὁμοούσιος —=consubstantialis) are 
not in the Bible, and may, therefore, in a sense 
be called unscriptural; yet materially, that is in 
substance, they correctly express the teaching of 
the New Testament, which, like the Church, ex- 
plicitly acknowledges three real Persons in one 
Divine Nature, in which precisely the dogma of 
the “Trinity in Unity” consists. 

As we are here dealing with a fundamental dogma 
of Christianity, the material correspondence of the New 
Testament doctrine with the formally defined teaching 
of the Church must be carefully and stringently demon- 
strated. We therefore proceed to a minute critical in- 


vestigation of the various texts that are apt to throw 
light on the subject. Let us begin with those in which 


1Cfr. Hebr. I, 3, where ὑπόστασις is used as synonymous with sub- 
siantia, 


22 
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the threefold personality of God is distinctly and form- 
ally enunciated. 


1. THE Gospets.—Four such texts occur in 
the Gospels. Though their combined effect is 
sufficiently compelling, they are not all of equal 
weight. The most convincing is the passage em- 
bodying the form of Baptism. 


a) The first brief intimation of the functioning of 
Three Divine Persons is given in the Annunciation: 
“ Spiritus Sanctus superveniet in te, et virtus Altissimi 
obumbrabit tibi; ideoque et quod nascetur ex te sanctum, 
vocabitur Filius Det — The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the most High shall overshadow 
thee. And therefore also the Holy which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son of God.”? Here all three 
Divine Persons are distinctly mentioned: first, the Son 
who is to be born, second, the Holy Ghost, and third, the 
“ Most High,” who stands in the relation of a Father to 
Him of whom it is said a few verses farther up:* “ Hic 
erit magnus et Filius Altissimt vocabitur — He shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of the most High.” 
Where there is a Son of God, there must also be a Di- 
vine Father. The relative opposition between the terms 
Father and Son forbids the welding of both persons into 
one. This is sufficient evidence that we have here not 
merely three different names for one Divine Person, 
but three really distinct Hypostases, of which one is not 
the other. Nor can it have been the intention of the 
sacred writer merely to personify certain absolute at- 
tributes of the Deity. The Son of God, who is to be 
made flesh (Christ), manifestly represents a real Person. 

2Luke 1, 35. 3 Luke I, 32. 
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Moreover, the strict monotheism of the Bible necessitates 
the assumption that the three Divine Persons mentioned 
in the text must be consubstantial, 7. e., absolutely iden- 
tical in essence. 

b) The most glorious external manifestation of the 
Blessed Trinity occurred in connection with the Bap- 
tism of Christ. Christ, the Son of God, is standing 
in the Jordan; the Holy Ghost descends upon Him in 
the form of a dove, and the voice of the Father calls 
- from Heaven: “ This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” Here, too, the hypostatic difference be- 
tween the three Persons, and the impossibility of blending 
them into one, is quite apparent. The “ beloved Son” 
and the Father expressing His pleasure are clearly differ- 
entiated, while the Person of the Holy Ghost is em- 
blemed by the dove, a symbolic figure which would 
be unsuited to any absolute attribute of the Godhead.® 
Though the identity of Nature of the three Divine Per- 
sons is not expressly enunciated in the above-quoted pas- 
sages, it may, as a matter of course, be presumed. 

c) In His famous farewell discourse delivered after 
the last Supper,® Christ announced that He was “ going 
to the Father” and would ask Him to send the Para- 
clete. The distinction here made between the three Di- 
vine Persons is as obvious as it is real. No one can be 
father and son under the same aspect, nor can any one 
send himself. When Christ says, for instance: “Ego 
rogabo Patrem, et alium Paraclitum dabit vobis, ut 
maneat vobiscum in aeternum, Spiritum veritatis —I will 
ask the Father, and He will give you another Paraclete, 
that he may abide with you forever, the Spirit of truth,” 7 


4 Matth. III, 13 sqq.; Mark I, 9 6 Cfr. T. J. Gerrard, The Way- 
sqq.; Luke ITI, 21 sqq.; cfr. Job I, farer’s Vision, pp. 200 866. 
32. 6 John XIV-XVI, 
7 John XIV, 16 sq. 
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He distinguishes between His own Person, that of the 
Father, and that of the “other Paraclete” and clearly 
identifies the latter with the “ Spirit of truth.” 5 

The threefold personality of the Godhead appears still 
more distinctly from John XV, 26: “Quum autem 
venerit Paraclitus, quent ego mittam vobis a Patre, Spi- 
ritum veritatis, qui a Patre procedit, ille testimonium per- 
hibebit de me — But when the Paraclete cometh, whom 
I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall give testimony of 
me.” The absolute consubstantiality of Father and 
Son is taught in John XVI, 15: “ Ommia, quaecumque 
habet Pater, mea sunt — All things whatsoever the Father 
hath, are mine,” and it is no less true of the Holy Ghost. 


d) The baptismal form, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
enunciates all the essential elements of the Holy 
Trinity. “Euntes ergo docete omnes gentes, 
baptizantes eos in nomine Patris et Filu et 
Spiritus Sancti (βαπτίζοντες αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ 
πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος) ,”’ The hy- 
postatic difference between Father and Son 15 
brought out by the relative opposition, in virtue 
of which they exclude each other as begetting 
and begotten. For no one can be his own 
father or his own son. To admit such an ab- 
surdity would be to deny the principle of con- 
tradiction and thereby to subvert right reason. 
Hence there is a real difference between the 


8 Paraclhitus == Spiritus Sanctus. 9 Cir, Matth. XXVIII. το. 
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Father and the Son. As to the Holy Ghost, the 
co-ordination involved in the use of et—et (καί 
—x«xai) forbids us to confound Him with either of 
the other two Persons. Consequently He must 
be an independent third Person, coequal and con- 
substantial with the other two. It should be 
noted that the Johannine text does not say: “In 
the name of the Father, or the Son, or the Holy 
Ghost,” but “In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ 
υἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος) ᾽ ᾿ “The particle καί with 
the definite article marks off the three Divine 
Persons very sharply from one another, despite 
the unity implied between them. For this rea- 
son “Holy Ghost’ can not be taken as an at- 
tribute determining the concept “Son.” 

In attempting to answer the question, ““What 
kind of unity is 1t by which the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are one?’ we must pay 
special attention to the words “In the name.” 
It makes no difference whether we follow the 
text of the Latin Vulgate, “7 nomune,” or the 
Greek text with its εἰς ὄνομα. Both εἰς ὄνομα and 
ἐν ὀνόματι, as well as ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι 1 occur in the 
original Greek text, and for our present purpose 
they are equally conclusive. For man to be 
baptized in the name of the Most Holy Trinity 
can have no other meaning than that through 


10 Acts II, 38. 
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baptism he obtains forgiveness of his sins in vir- 
tue and by the authority of the three Divine Per- 
sons; while to baptize εἰς ὄνομα of the Blessed Trin- 
ity signifies the devotion with which the person 
baptized is expected to consecrate himself to and 
to seek his last end and aim in the “Deity.” ** 
In either case Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
certainly identical with the Deity itself, because 
no one can expect forgiveness of his sins from, or 
seek his final end in, a mere creature, without 
making himself guilty of idolatry. If the three 
Persons mentioned are identical with the God- 
head, they cannot be three Gods, but must be 
the One God taught by both Testaments.” 

The essential identity of the three Divine 
Persons follows further from the singular form 
“im nomime,’ because throughout the Bible 
“nomen Domini” signifies God's power, majesty, 
and essence.‘* As the Three have but one name, 
so They have but one essence, one nature, one 
substance. St. Augustine beautifully observes: 
“Iste unus Deus, quia non in nonmuinibus Patris 
et Filu et Spiritus Sancti, sed in nomine Patris 
et Fila et Spiritus Sanctt. Ubi unum nomen 
audis, unus est Deus — This is one God, for it is 
not in the names of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, but in the name of the 


11 Cir. Rom. VI, 3 sqq.; 1 Cor. Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
I, 12 sqq.; III, 4 sqq.; Gal. III, 27. butes, pp. 212 sqq. 
12 Cir, Pohle-Preuss, God: His 13 “' Nomen est numen.” 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Where thou hearest one name, there is one 
God.” ** 

2. THE Episttes.—The Apostolic Epistles con- 
tain four texts in which the three Divine Persons 
are mentioned together. Most prominent among 
them is the much-discussed Comma Ioanneum (1 


John V, 7). 


a) The prologue to the first Epistle of St. Peter reads: 
“Petrus ... elecits ... secundum praescientiam Det 
Patris, in sanctificationem Spiritus, in obedientiam et as- 
persionem sanguinis lesu Christi: gratia vobis et pax mul- 
tiplicetur — Peter ...to the... elect, according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father, unto the sancti- 
fication of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you and peace be 
multiplied.” Here we have a Trinitarian form of bene- 
diction in which the omniscient Father, the sanctifying 
Spirit, and Jesus Christ, our Redeemer by the “ sprink- 
ling of blood,” appear on a par. Consequently the Three 
are one true God. Though this isolated text is not suffi- 
cient to establish a real distinction between the three 
Divine Persons (for the sanctifying Spirit might possibly 
be conceived as a mere attribute of the Father or of 
Jesus Christ), the teaching of the New Testament in 
miany other places makes it quite certain that Jesus Christ 
is the “Son of God” who differs hypostatically from 
the Father, as the Holy Ghost differs hypostatically from 
both the Father and the Son. 

14 August., Tract. in Ioa., VI, n. Homilies on the Gospel according to 


9g. Browne’s translation in the Lt- St. John, p. 87, Oxford 1848. 
brary of the Fathers, Vol. I of the 
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b) The epilogue of St. Paul’s second Epistle to the 
Corinthians contains a similar form of blessing: “ Gratia 
Domini nostri Ilesu Christi et charitas Det [scil. Patris] 
et communicatio Sancti Spiritus sit cum omnibus vobis 
— The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity 
of God [the Father], and the communication of the 
Holy Ghost be with you all.’*5 As grace and charity 
are supernatural gifts which only the Godhead can dis- 
pense, there can be no question that here again the 
Three Dispensers are One God. But does the text 
oblige us to postulate three really distinct Persons? We 
think it does; for the Greek original 15 puts the “ grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” on a par with the “ charity of 
God” and the “communication” (κοινωνία) of the Holy 
Ghost.” It is improbable that the “God of charity” 
should be personally identical either with our Lord Jesus 
Christ or the Holy Ghost. 

c) St. Paul’s teaching on the spiritual gifts and the 
charismata *” is rightly held to have a special bearing on 
the doctrine of the Most Holy Trinity. Exegetes de- 
duce from the threefold nature of the effect (χαρίσματα, 
διακονίαι, ἐνεργήματα) the existence of a threefold hyposta- 
tic principle (πνεῦμα, κύριος, θεός). But, since a little 
further down in St. Paul’s text 18. all these gifts are ap- 
propriated to “the same Spirit,” that which was at first 
divided returns to its original unity, and consequently 
Spirit, Lord, and God are not three gods, but one God. 
The somewhat involved passage is as follows: “ Diw- 
siones vero gratiarum (χαρισμάτων) sunt, idem autem 


152 Cor. XIII, 13. scheid (Novum Testamentum, Ὁ. 

16 The Greek text has: ἡ χάρις 361, Friburgi 1901) correctly trans- 
τοῦ κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, καὶ ἡ lates: “ Gratia . . . et charitas.” 
ἀγάπη τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ ἡ κοινωνία 111 Cor. XII, 4 544. 


τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος, which Brand- 181 Cor, XII, 11. 
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Spirttus (πνεῦμα) ; [cfr. verse 3: ἐν πνεύματι ἁγίῳ] : et 
divisiones ministrationum sunt (διακονιῶν == ministries, 
ecclesiastical offices), idem autem Dominus (6 κύριος --Ξ: 
Christ); οὐ divisiones operationum sunt (ἐνεργημάτων 
τες miracles), tdem vero Deus (ὃ αὐτὸς Θεός), qui 
operatur omnia in omnibus — Now there are diversities 
of graces, but the same Spirit; and there are diversities 
of ministries, but the same Lord; and there are diversi- 
ties of operations, but the same God, who worketh in 
all.” 2® It is plain from the context that, on the basis 
of three supernatural operations, St. Paul here means 
to distinguish three separate Divine Persons: Spiritus, 
Dominus, and Deus. That he does not mean to assert the 
existence of three Gods appears from verse 11: “ Haec 
autem omnia operatur unus atque idem Spiritus (τὸ ἕν 
καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ πνεῦμα), dividens singulis, prout vult — But 
all these things one and the same spirit worketh, dividing 
to every one according as he will.” 

A similar change of subject, by which the same ex- 
ternal operation is ascribed now to this Divine Per- 
son and now to that, occurs in many other places in 
Holy Scripture, 4. g., in the vision of Isaias.2° The au- 
thorship of this vision is in the original Hebrew referred 
to the Divinity in general (ΣΝ), in John XII, 40, to 
Christ, and in Acts XXVIII, 25 sqq., to the Holy Ghost. 
Except on the assumption of a numerical oneness of 
nature and essence these expressions are absolutely un- 
intelligible.?? 


4) THe Comma IoaANNEuM.—If its textual 
authenticity could be established, the famous 


191 Cor. XII, 4 sqa. beiden Briefe an die Kortnther, pp. 
2015. VI, 9 sq. 244 saq., Minster 1903. 
21 Cfr, Al. Schafer, Erkiarung der 
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Comma Ioanneum (1 John V, 7), or text of the 
three heavenly Witnesses, would be of equal dog- 
matic value with the form of Baptism. As it 
stands, it is a pregnant and clear textus per se 
dogmaticus, outweighing, e. g., St. Paul’s entire 
Epistle to Philemon, and enforcing the dogma 
of the Divine Trinity more perfectly than any 
other passage in the Bible. 


a a — - nis Seer 


a 


It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that, 
should it ever become necessary to sacrifice the Comma 
Ioanneum, the Biblical argument for the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity would suffer essential impairment. The 
whole of our present chapter goes to show the con- 
trary. Yet no one will blame the Catholic theologian 
for utilizing, in spite of certain critical misgivings, a 
text which has been received into the liturgy of the 
Church, and for many centuries 23 formed part and parcel 


‘of the Latin Vulgate. Aside from questions of textual 


criticism, it is plain that the dogmatic authenticity of 1 
John V, 7, cannot be questioned without endorsing the 
heretical view that a proposition received into the Sacred 
Text under the vigilant eye of the Church may contain 
dogmatic errors. In this purely dogmatic sense, there- 
fore, the Comma Ioanneum is undoubtedly authentic and 
may be used as an argument, even though, so long as its 
textual authenticity has not been securely established, the 
demonstration based upon it cannot claim to be a strictly 
Biblical proof. ee 

In perfect conformity with the well-known views of 
St. John the Evangelist, the Comma lIoanneum enu- 
merates the three Witnesses “who give testimony in 


22 Presumably since about the year 800, 
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heaven,” as “the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost,” and expressly declares that “these three are 
one.” 2 Since the three Witnesses of whom the Apos- 
tle speaks are “in heaven,” they seem to be the three Di- 
vine Persons, and they must be really distinct from one 
another, because they are expressly referred to as οἱ τρεῖς. 
Inasmuch as they are “one” (ἕν, unum), there must 
exist between them a communication of nature, that is 
to say, their unity is not merely “ waitas in testificando,” 
but clearly also “identitas im essendo.” It is true St. 
John in the following verse also says of the three other 
witnesses who “ give testimony on earth,” viz.: “ the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood,” that “et fi tres unum 
sunt.” But he does not say: ἕν εἰσιν, but εἰς τὸ ἕν εἰσιν = 
in unum sunt, that is, they are one only in so far as they 
testify, not identical in substance.** 


3. THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE (ὌΜΜΑ [oAN- 
NEUM.—On January 13, 1897, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, with the approba- 
tion of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, published 
the subjoined doctrinal decision: 7° “Ad propo- 
sitionem, utrum. tuto negari an in dubium vocart 
possit, esse authenticum textum 1 loa. V,7.... 
Eminentissimt Cardinales respondendum iman- 
darunt: Negative —The doubt was proposed: 
‘Can it be safely denied, or at least doubted, that 
the text οὖτα John V, 7. « . 18 aittheniic’ . . 


231 John V, 7: ““Ὅτι τρεῖς Word, and the Holy Ghost. And 


εἰσιν ot μαρτυροῦντες ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, these three are one.” 

ὁ πατήρ, ὃ λόγος Kal τὸ ἅγιον 24 Cir. Franzelin, De Deo Trino, 
πνεῦμα - καὶ οὗτοι οἱ τρεῖς ἕν εἰσιν thes. 5. 

— And there are three who give 25 Analect. Eccles., 1897, pp. 99 


testimony in heaven, the Father, the 84. 
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and the Most Eminent Cardinals answered, 
No.” 


a) As soon as this decree became known, the opinion 
was expressed, even by Catholic scholars, that it meant 
a definitive decision in favor of the authenticity of the 
Comma Ioanneum, which could not henceforth be doubted 
or denied without calling in question the Church’s defined 
right and duty to watch over and authoritatively deter- 
mine all questions connected with Sacred Scripture. 
Those who took this view forgot that a decree of the 
Holy Office, even when approved by the Pope “im 
forma communi,’ does not partake of the nature of an 
infallible decision. That this is so, is manifest from the 
action of the same Congregation against Galilei, A. Ὁ. 
1633.2° The religious assent with which Catholics are 
bound to receive the decisions of the Holy Office,’ 
is a duty growing out of Catholic respect for authority, 
and imposed by obedience. But it would be wrong to 
interpret it as forbidding deeper research into the 
soundness or unsoundness of a decision which does not 
per se claim to be infallible. The respect and obedience 
we owe to the Church will prompt us not to refuse our 
assent until it 15 positively certain, or at least highly 
probable, that the Sacred Congregation has made a mis- 
take. The Pope in his capacity of supreme teacher can- 


- 


incident. 


26 On the decision against Galilei, 
see Adolf Miller, S. J., Der Gali- 
lei-Prozess (1632-1633) nach Ur- 
sprung, Verlauf und Folgen, Frei- 
burg 1909, pp. 191 sqq. This excel- 
lent work, together with the same 
author’s Galileo Galilet und das ko- 
pernikanische Weltsystem, Freiburg 
1909, is far and away the best ac- 
count of this much-mooted historical 


We hope both will soon 
find an English translator. 

27 See the letter addressed by 
Pius IX to the Archbishop of Mu- 
nich, under date of Dec. 21, 1863 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 
n. 1684). Cfr. P. A. Baart, The 
Roman Court, pp. 111 sq., New 
York 1805. 
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not delegate his infallibility to any man or body of men; 
hence his approval of a congregational decree does not 
invest that decree with infallibility, unless indeed the 
Sovereign Pontiff sees fit, by an approbation “in forma 
solemni,” to raise it to the rank of an ex cathedra deci- 
sion solemnly binding all the faithful. This was not 
done in the present instance. 

For the rest, it is well to remember that the decrees 
and decisions of the different Roman Congregations are 
as a rule disciplinary rather than doctrinal. They are 
for the most part designed to warn Catholic scholars 
against adopting doubtful theories until the reasons 
for and against have been thoroughly sifted. Thus it 
was in the early days of the Church in respect of 
the moot question regarding the existence of antipodes. 
Like value should be attached to the ecclesiastical de- 
cisions against the system of Copernicus, which has 
emerged victoriously from the violent conflict waged 
about it. Perhaps the decision of the Holy Office on 
the Comma Ioanneum belongs to the same category. 
In these parlous days, when Protestant and Rational- 
ist critics are sapping the very foundations of sound 
Biblical science, and in their eagerness to frame new 
hypotheses are trotting out a horde of critical monsters 
which forthwith proceed to devour one another, there is 
danger that Catholic savants may venture too far along 
slippery paths, losing sight completely of the firm ground 
of ecclesiastical Tradition.28 An immediate authorita- 
tive intervention in the controversy raging round the 
Comma Ioanneum seemed all the more advisable be- 
cause a definitive solution of the problem on purely 
scientific grounds could hardly be expected for a long 
time to come. Though it seems at present a highly im- 


28 Take, for example, the case of the unfortunate Abbé Loisy, 
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probable event, yet some ancient Greek or Latin palimp- 
sest may yet be unearthed, containing the Comma in an 
undoubtedly genuine and original form. The absence of 
the passage from so many New Testament codices could 
then be satisfactorily explained by an oversight of the 
copyists. G. Schepss has lately found the mooted text 
cited in a work of Priscillian’s newly discovered in 1889. 
At the present stage of the controversy, however, there is 
no blinking the fact that the critical arguments against 
the authenticity of the Comma Ioanneum considerably 
outweigh those adduced in its favor. 

b) The most weighty objection raised against the 
authenticity of 1 John V, 7 is based on the circumstance 
that the text is missing in all the older Greek codices 
without exception. Not until the fifteenth century does 
it begin to make its appearance in the manuscript copies 
of St. John’s First Epistle. Moreover, not one of the 
Greek Fathers who combated Arianism ever cited this 
strong passage, which would have dealt a death blow 
- to the heresy of Subordinationism. In fact, when we 
observe how eagerly the Greek Fathers of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene period conned their Bible for texts with 
which to refute the Arians, without ever lighting upon 
1 John V, 7, the only rational explanation is that the 
Comma Ioanneum was not there. Nor were the Latin 
Fathers (if we disregard a few faint and doubtful 
traces) acquainted with the text of the three heavenly 
Witnesses. St. Augustine, e. g., fails to cite it in his 
great work De Trinitate, in which with his customary 
ingenuity he turns to account practically all the Trin- 
itarian texts found in the whole Bible.2® He repeatedly 
quotes 1 John V, 8, but never once 1 John V, 7. What 


29 The Speculum Augustini “ Audi Israhel’’ is spurious. Cfr, Barden- 
hewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 505. 
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is still more remarkable is that Leo the Great, in his 
dogmatic Epistula ad Flavianum (A.D. 451), quotes as 
Scriptural the verses that immediately precede, and sev- 
eral that follow the passage called Comma Ioanneum, 
but never alludes to the Comma itself. Nor was the 
Comma known to St. Jerome, who restored the Vulgate 
text by order of Pope Damasus. If the editors of the 
official edition, prepared under Pope Sixtus V and 
his predecessors, had recognized the spuriousness of 
the pseudo-Hieronymian prologue to the Catholic Epis- 
tles, now so apparent to all, the Comma would probably 
never have been incorporated in the Vulgate. The most 
ancient manuscript codices of the Vulgate — among them 
the Codex Fuldensis, the Codex Amiatinus, and the 
Codex Harleianus — and the oldest extant copies of the 
Greek Testament, do not contain the much discussed 
passage, which made its way very gradually since the 
eighth century. In England it was unknown to Saint 
Bede, who died in the year 735. 

But how did the text of the three heavenly Witnesses 
find its way into the Vulgate? All explanations that 
have been advanced so far are pure guesswork. The cir- 
cumstance that in certain manuscript codices the Comma 
occurs sometimes before and sometimes after verse 8, 
has suggested the hypothesis that it was originally a 
marginal note, which somehow crept into the text. 
Some think that a misunderstood remark by St. Cyprian 
first led to its reception. This would explain the early 
occurrence of the Comma in the African Church. St. 
Cyprian (- 258) writes in his treatise De Unitate 
Ecclesiae, c. 6: “Dicit Dominus: ego et Pater unum 
sumus, et iterum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
scriptum est: et tres unum sunt—The Lord sayeth: I 
and the Father are one; and again it is written of the 
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Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost: And the Three 
are one.” Of this passage, as Al. Schafer points out, 
only the words “ et tres unum sunt” can be looked upon 
as a quotation from Sacred Scripture, and they may 
have been borrowed from the genuine eighth verse of 
the fifth chapter of St. John’s First Epistle.2° Facundus 
of Hermiane (+ about 570), who had no inkling of the 
existence of the famous Comma, actually formulated this 
surmise: “Tres sunt qut testimonium dant, spiritus, 
aqua et sanguis, et Ii tres unum sunt... quod Ioannis 
testimonium B. Cyprianus de Patre, Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto mtelligit.” ** Tertullian (born about 160) has a 
passage in his Contra Praxeaim which sounds somewhat 
like the Conima,®* but we may fairly doubt whether it is 
intended for a citation or merely expresses the author’s 
personal opinion. 

c) Against such arguments as these it is difficult to 
defend the authenticity of the Comma Iloanneum,** 
which undeniably did not find its way into the Vulgate 
until the ninth century, while the Greek codices contain 
no trace of it prior to the fifteenth century.** ΑἹ] that 
can be said for the other side is that since the apographs 


80 Schafer, Einleitung in das N. nesses, Cambridge 1867. J. Lebre- 


T., Ὁ. 340, Paderborn 1898. 

81 Defens. Trium Capitul., I, 3. 

32 Contr. Prax., 25. The passage 
reads: ‘“‘ lia connexus Patris in 
Filio et Filit in Puracleto tres effi- 
cit cohacrentes, alierum ab altero, 
qut tres unum sunt, non unus.” 

83 But few attempts at such a de- 
fense have been made in English 
since Dr. Wiseman published his 
well-known Letters on 1 John V, 7; 
é. g., by Lamy, in the American 
Ecclestastical Review, 1897, pp. 449 
sqq. Cfr. also Ch. Forster, A New 
Plea for the Authenticity of the 
Text of the Three Heavenly Wit- 


ton gives a brief and impartial sum- 
mary of the present status of the 
controversy in an appendix (pp. 
524-531) of his work Les Origines 
du Dogme de la Trinité, Paris 1g1o. 

34 Of the Greek uncials every one 
that contains the First Epistle of 
St. John is without the Comma 
Ioanneum, Of the cursive MSS. of 
the Greek New Testament about one 
hundred and ninety do not include 
the passage, while only four contain 
it, and these four as text-witnesses 
are worthless. Cfr. W. L. Sullivan 
in the New York Review, Vol. II, 
(1906), No. 2, p. 180. 
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of the earliest period are nearly all lost, there remains 
a bare possibility that the Comma Joanneum may have 
occurred in one or the other of the most ancient, es- 
pecially African, codices. Some importance attaches to 
the fact that as early as 380 the Spanish heresiarch Pris- 
cillian cites as Scriptural the verse: “ Et tria sunt, quae 
testimonium dicunt in coelo, Pater, Verbum et Spiritus, 
et haec tria unum sunt’’*> The main argument for 
the authenticity of the Comma is based upon a passage 
in the “ Libellus Fidei,’ which the Catholic Bishops ** 
who were cited by Hunneric, King of the Vandals, to 
meet the Arians in conference on Feb. 1, 484,32 sub- 
mitted in defense of their faith. The passage is as fol- 
lows: “Et ut adhuc luce clarius unius divinitatis esse 
cum Patre et Filio Spiritum Sanctum doceamus, Ioannis 
Evangelistae testimonio comprobatur. Ait namque: 
Tres sunt, qui testimonium perhibent in coelo: Pater, 
Verbum et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt.” 8 
St. Fulgentius (468-533), Bishop of Ruspe, in the Afri- 
can province of Byzazena, undoubtedly knew of the 
verse and, rightly or wrongly, ascribed a knowledge of 
it to St. Cyprian: “ Beatus Ioannes Apostolus testatur 
dicens: Tres sunt, qui testimonium perhibent in coelo, 
Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus, et tres unum sunt; 
quod etiam B. martyr Cyprianus im epistola de unitate 
ecclestae confitetur.’*® The defense can also claim the 


35 Lib. Apologet., IV, ed. Schepss, sq. Cincinnati 1899; Sullivan in 
p. 6. Schepss, as we have already the New York Review, TU, 2, 185 sq. 


intimated, discovered this lost work 88 Quoted by Hardouin, Conce., t. 
of Priscillian’s in the Wurzburg ii, p. 863. 
University Library in 188g. ° 89 Resp. ad Obiect. Arianorunt, 


80 They included Victor of Vita 10. The passage of St. Cyprian’s, to 
(cfr. his Hist. Persecut., 11, 56) which Fulgentius here refers, occurs 
and Vigilius of Tapsus. in the sixth chapter De Unitate Ec- 

81 Cfr. Alzog, Manual of Univer- _clesiae and reads as follows: ‘* Dictt 
sal Church History, Vol. II, p. 28 Dominus, ego et Pater unum sumus; 
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authority of Cassiodorus, who, about the middle of the 
sixth century, with many ancient manuscripts at his 
elbow, revised the entire Vulgate of St. Jerome, espe- 
cially the Apostolic Epistles, and deliberately inserted 1 
John V, 7, which St. Jerome had left out. If we con- 
sider all these facts, in connection with the passage quoted 
above from Tertullian, which bears the earmarks of a 
direct citation from Holy Scripture, we are justified in 
assuming that the Comma Ioanneum was perhaps found 
in copies of the Latin Bible current in Africa as early as 
the third century. 

d) The dogmatic authenticity of 1 John V, 7, is quite 
another matter. It can be satisfactorily established by 
a purely theological process of reasoning. The Comma 
Loanneum played a prominent part at the Fourth Lateran 
Council, A.D. 1215, where Abbot Joachim of Flora 
adduced it in favor of his tritheistic vagaries. In the 
Caput “ Damnamus,;’ which solemnly condemns his 
errors, we read: “Non enim (ait Ioachim) fideles 
Christi sunt unum, 1. e., quaedam una res, quae com- 
munis sit omnibus, sed hoc modo sunt unum, 1. €., una 
ecclesia, propter catholicae fidei unitatem ... quemad- 
modum in canonica loannis Apostoli epistula legitur: 
“quia tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in coelo, Pater 
et Filius [sic!] et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unum sunt.’ 
Statimque subiungitur: Et tres sunt, qui testimonium 
dant in terra, Spiritus, aqua et sanguis, et hi tres unum 
sunt: sicut in quibusdam codtcibus invenitur.” *° Though 
we have here the express testimony of a council of the 


et tterum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto scriptum est: et tres unum 
sunt.” It is, as Tischendorf has 
rightly observed, by far the weight- 
iest proof for the Comma Ioanneum. 
But it does not prove decisively that 
St. Cyprian used a New Testament 


text which contained the ‘‘ Comma ’’; 
and if it did, it would by no means 
follow that the verse was written by 
St. John. Cfr. Sullivan in the New 
York Review, II, 2, pp. 182 sq. 

40 Quoted by Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchtridion, ἢ. 431. 
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Church that the Comma occurs only in certain codices, 
it is to be noted that this council does not reject the 
text of the three heavenly witnesses as apocryphal or 
spurious, or as having been smuggled into the Bible. 
The strongest dogmatical argument, according to 
Franzelin*? and Kleutgen,*? is that drawn from the 
Tridentine decree De Canonicis Scripturis: “St quis 
libros integros cum omnibus suis partibus, prout in 
ecclesia catholica legt consueverunt et in vetert vulgata 
latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non 
susceperit, ... anathema 511. 43. Franzelin and Kleut- 
gen argue that since the Comma loanneum, being an 
important “ dogmatic text,” must be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of Sacred Scripture, and as it undoubtedly 
formed part of the ancient Latin Vulgate, its canonical 
authenticity is fully covered by the Tridentine decree. 
If this claim were well founded, the whole discus- 
sion would have been irrevocably closed in the six- 
teenth century. But Franzelin and Kleutgen overshoot 
the mark. The Tridentine decree settles nothing either 
for or against the authenticity of the Comma loanneum. 
For, as Schafer points out,** the decree is distinctly 
limited by the phrases “ prout in ecclesia catholica leq 
consueverunt,” and “et in vetert vulgata latina editione 
habentur.” Of these limitations the former does not 
fully apply to the Comma lIoanneum, and the latter 
can not affect the official edition of the Vulgate 15- 
sued in 1592. Of the earlier editions many were no- 
toriously without the Comma. Consequently, the clause 
“omnibus suis partibus ” is not strictly applicable to 1 John 
V, 7. This argument is strengthened by the testimony 


41 De Deo Trino, thes. 4. 44 FEinleitung in das Neue Testa- 
42 De Ipso Deo, pp. 519 564. ment, pp. 341 sqq., Paderborn 1898. 
43 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridi- 

on, Ὡς 784. 
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of the Fourth Lateran Council, which we have already 
quoted, to the effect that in the 13th century the Comma 
Toanneum was found only in a few codices (“1m quibus- 
dam codicibus invenittur’’). The fact that there still ex- 
ist over fifty ancient manuscript codices of the Vulgate 
which lack the Comma Joanneum is too remarkable to be 
brushed aside as irrelevant. The scientific aspect of the 
problem, therefore, is not touched by the Tridentine 
decree at all, and the Comma itself remains a doubtful 
text. Franzelin in another treatise admits this conten- 
tion in principle.* 

For the rest, it is plain that Rome does not wish to 
bolt the door to further critical research. Very soon 
after the Inquisition had promulgated its decree of Jan. 
13, 1897, Cardinal Vaughan replied to a query from 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward: “I have ascertained from an ex- 
cellent source that the decree of the Holy Office on 
the passage of the ‘Three Witnesses,’ which you refer 
to, is not intended to close the discussion on the 
authenticity of that text; the field of Biblical criticism 
is not touched by this decree.” Availing himself of the 
liberty thus granted, Professor Karl Kiunstle, of the 
University of Freiburg in Baden, has lately attempted 
to throw new light on the origin of the Comma, and 
has succeeded in making it appear extremely probable 
that 1t was formulated by Priscillian, about A.D. 380, 
in the heretical wording: “ Et haec tria unum sunt in 
Christo lesu,”’ in support of his Sabellian Pan-Christism, 
and that it was recast in an orthodox mould by some 


45 De Script. et Trad., ed. 4, p. 
489, Romae 1806: “ Si de aliguo tali 
textu posset demonstrari, non esse 
ex veteri vulgata editione,” he says, 
“eius conformitas cum Scriptura 
primitiva non posset dict per decre- 
tum Concilit declarata. Qui ergo 


textum ita admittit vel non admittit, 
prout exstat vel non exstat tn, vetert 
vulgaia editione, quae longo. saect- 
lorus usu in ecclesia probata est, 
is nihil agit contra decretum Con- 
cuit.” 
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Catholic theologian “ἢ (possibly pseudo-Vigilius of Tap- 
sus) and inserted into the text of St. John’s First Epis- 
tle by one “ Peregrinus,’ who was probably a monk 
named Bachiarius. It is probably of Spanish origin.*? 


READINGS: —*Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, §107 (Wilhelm- 
Scannell, Manual, I, pp. 265 sqq.).— Oswald, Dogmatische The- 
ologie, Vol. Il: Trinitatslehre, §3, Paderborn 1888.— J. Lebre- 
ton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 207 sqq., 524 sqq., 


Paris 1910. Other bibliographical references in the text. 


46 Whether the celebrated pas- 
sage... be genuine or not,” says 
Newman, “it is felicitously descrip- 
tive of the Ante-Nicene tradition. 
~. Tracts Theol, and Eccles., p. 
159. 

47 K, Kiinstle, Das “ Comma Ioan- 
neum’’ auf seine Herkunft unter- 
sucht, Freiburg 1905; summarized 
by ὟΝ. L. Sullivan, C..S. P., in the 
New York Review, Vol. II (1906), 
No. 2, pp. 175-188. Cfr. also Chr, 


Pesch, S. J., Praelect. Dogmat., 3rd 
ed., t. II, pp. 255 saqq., Friburgi 
1906. Kiinstle’s supposition that the 
Comma was invented by Priscillian 
himself is combatted by E. C. Babut, 
Priscillien et le Prisctllianisme, pp. 
267 sqq., Paris rg90g. Other refer- 
ences may be found in Cornely’s 
Introd. in Utriusque Testamentt Li- 
bros Sacros, Vol. 111, pp. 668 sqq., 
Paris 1886, 


SECTION 3 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTS TREATING OF THE DIVINE 
PERSONS SEVERALLY 


In demonstrating the dogma of the Most Holy 
Trinity from those texts of Sacred Scripture 
which treat of the Divine Persons severally, we 
shall have to establish three distinct truths: 
(1) The reahty of each Divine Person in contra- 
distinction to mere personification; (2) the non- 
coincidence of each Person with the others, in 
contradistinction to the Sabellian heresy which 
confuses them; and (3) the Divinity of each 
' Person, in opposition to the Arian and Mace- 
donian doctrine that the Son or the Holy Ghost 
is a creature. 


As “Logos” is manifestly synonymous with Son of 
God, and “ Paraclete” with Holy Ghost, there cannot 
be five Divine Persons, but only three. To establish the 
hypostatic difference of these three is the purpose of the 
first two members of this argument, while the third 
shows forth the absolute unity of the Divine Nature 
possessed by the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
in common. 

The most important part of our task in this Section 
is to establish the true Divine Sonship of Jesus Christ, 


43 
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a conception which fully harmonizes with the dogma of 
the Blessed Trinity and sets forth with great clearness 
its two fundamental marks, vig.: Trinity and Unity. 
For, as Gossler pertinently observes, “ Belief in, and 
knowledge of, the Triune God is conditioned upon be- 
lief in, and knowledge of, the Son of God.”! The 
combined results of exegetical research ultimately lead 
to the dogma of a real Trinity of Persons in one divine 
and indivisible Monad. 


ARTICLE 1 


OF GOD THE FATHER 


1. Gop’s FATHERHOOD IN THE FIGURATIVE 
SENSE OF THE TERM.—The Biblical use of the 
name ‘Father’ indicates that He to whom it 
is applied is a real person. It also proves His 
Divinity. But it does not necessarily argue that 
He is a father in the strict sense of the term, 
or that He is the “first” in a group of three 
Divine Persons. 


There is a human fatherhood which is merely analog- 
ical and figurative.2 Similarly Holy Scripture often re- 
fers to the Godhead, ἢ. e., the whole Blessed Trinity, as 
“Father” in a purely moral or metaphorical sense. 
Thus God is in a certain sense the Father of His 
creatures by the act of creation and the fact of His 
Divine Providence. Cfr. Job XXXVIII, 28: “God 
... the father of rain” (“pater pluviae,” i. e., auctor 

1 Lehrb. d. kath. Dogmatik, I, 2, denoted by such terms as stepfather, 


p. 133, Ratisbon 1874. father confessor, father of the 
2Take for example the relation Church. 
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pluviae). Hebr. XII, 9: “The father of spirits (pater 
spirituum).” He is called in a special manner “ Father 
of men,” or Father of the human race, because He 
created humankind out of pure benevolence and with 
paternal solicitude provides for their needs.* In the Old 
Testament Jehovah’s relation to His Chosen People 
formed the basis of a particularly cordial and intimate 
kinship, which might well be styled fatherhood. Cfr. 
Deut. XXXII, 6: “ Numaquid non tpse est Pater tuus, 
qui possedit te et fecit et creavit te — Is not he thy father, 
that hath possessed thee, and made thee, and created 
thee?” Jer. XXXI,9: “ Quia factus sum Israels Pater 
et Ephraim primogenitus meus est — For I am a father 
to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born.” It is a proof 
of the depth of feeling and the keen insight which 
distinguishes the Aryan nations that, though deprived 
of the benefits of supernatural Revelation, they fixed 
upon fatherhood as the characteristic note of God. 
Such appellations as the Sanskrit Dyaus Pitar, the 
Greek Ζεὺς πατήρ, and the Latin Jupiter, indicate that 
God impressed them above all else as the Father of 
men, 

God’s supernatural fatherhood with regard to man is 
related to the natural fatherhood of which we have just 
spoken, as light is related to shadow, or as being to 
nothingness. From the purely natural point of view 
God is our master rather than our father, and we are 
His slaves rather than His children* But sanctifying 
grace elevates us to the supernatural rank of “ children 
of God,” inasmuch as it gives us “ power to be made 
the sons of God,” if we “ believe in his name” and are 


8 (ἔτ, Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
260 sqq. 4 Cfr, Gal. IV, 7. 
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“born of God.”> Rom. VIII, 15: “Non enim acce- 
pistis spiritum servitutis iterum in timore, sed accepistis 
spiritum adoptionis fiiorum, in quo clamamus: Abba, 
Pater — For you have not received the spirit of bondage 
again in fear, but you have received the spirit of adop- 
tion of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).” 1 
Cor. VIII, 6: “ Yet to us there is but one God, the 
Father (eis Θεός, ὁ πατηρ)." It is in this sense that we 
daily pray: “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” © 


2. Gopd’s FATHERHOOD IN THE STRICT SENSE 
OF THE TERM.—Besides and above the figurative 
paternity of God, there is peculiar to Him an- 
other and higher fatherhood. This is based not 
on His (natural or supernatural) relations to 
His creatures, but on a mysterious vital process 
immanent in the Deity. Revelation tells us 
that God has from all eternity begotten a Son of 
the same substance with Himself, the “aigensttius 
Filius, qui est im sinu Patris.’* This phys- 
ical, or, more correctly speaking, metaphysical, 
divine Sonship must have for its necessary cor- 
relative in the Godhead a true Fatherhood in the 
proper sense of the term. Hence the name 
“Father” is applied to God as a nomen pro- 
prium, or proper name, and it follows with 
logical necessity that there is a First Person in 
the Godhead. For, being a pure spirit, God 
the Father can have a natural, coessential son 


5 John I, 12 sq. “Father”? is used merely as ἃ 
6 Matth. VI, 9. In this as well as nomen appellativum 5. commune. 
in many other Scriptural passages, 7 John I, 18. 
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(filius naturalis) only in so far as, by virtue of 
eternal generation, He communicates the fulness 
of His Divine Nature to a Second Person, who 
must in consequence be the true Son of God, and 
therefore Himself God. Cfr.2 Pet. 1,17: “Ac- 
cipiens entm a Deo Patre honorem et gloriam, 
voce delapsa ad eum huuscemodt a magmifica 
gloria: Hic est Filius meus dilectus, in quo mihi 
coniplacu, ipsum audite — For he received from 
God the Father honor and glory: this voice 
coming down to him from the excellent glory: 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him.” No one felt the force 
of this argument more keenly than the unbe- 
lieving Jews. Cfr. John V, 18: “Propierea 
ergo magis quaerebant eum Iudaet interficere, 
_ quia non solum solvebat sabbatum, sed et Patrem 
suum dicebat Deum, aequalem se faciens Deo 
(πατέρα ἴδιον ἔλεγε τὸν Θεόν, ἴσον ἑαυτὸν ποιῶν τῷ Θεῷ). )— 
Hereupon therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill him, because he did not only break the sab- 
bath, but also said God was his Father, making 
himself equal to God.” 

The sacred writers frequently emphasize God’s 
peculiar and singular Paternity, and quite consist- 
ently depict it as the pattern and exemplar of all 
creatural fatherhood. Cfr. 2 Cor. I, 3: “Bene- 
dictus Deus et Pater Domini nostri Iesu Christi 
— Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ.” Eph. III, 14.sq.: “Flecto genua 
mea ad Patrem Domini nostri ITesu Christi, ex 
quo [scil. Patre|] omnis paternitas in coelis et in 
terra nonunatur — I bow my knees to the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom all paternity 
in heaven and earth is named.” 

This inner-divine Paternity cannot be predi- 
cated of the Divine Nature or Essence as such— 
for the Divine Essence neither begets nor is be- 
gotten. Hence it must consist in a relative op- 
position between the F ather andthe Son. Conse- 
quently, the Father is a Person distinct from the 
Son; and inasmuch as paternity is notionally 
prior to sonship, He is the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

It is to be noted that the Antitrinitarians never 
denied that the Father is a real person, or that 
He is true God. What they disputed was that 
the Father is the First Person of the Godhead. 
And in this they were quite consistent; for had 
they admitted that proposition, they would have 
been forced to admit also that there is a Second 
Person, namely, the Divine Son. It is this 
truth we now proceed to demonstrate from Holy 
Scripture. 

READINGS: —On the theology of the Father, cfr. Heinrich, 
Dogmat. Theologie, 2nd ed., Vol. IV, pp. 139 sqq., Mainz 1885; 
Oswald, Trinitdtslehre, ὃ 4; Simar, Dogmatik, 4th ed., Vol. I, 
pp. 228 sqq., Freiburg 1899; Fr. H. Chase, The Lord’s Prayer 


in the Early Church, Cambridge 1891. Also 5. Thom., S. Theol., 
Ia, qu. 33 (Bonjoannes-Lescher, Compendium, pp. 84 sq.). 
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ARTICLE 2 


OF GOD THE SON 


In the sublime text John I, 14: “Kai ὁ Λόγος 
σὰρξ ἐγένετο ---- And the Word was made flesh,” the 
dogma of the Blessed Trinity and the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church in regard to Jesus Christ 
run together into one. [For this reason nearly 
all Scriptural passages that can be cited in proof 
of Christ’s being the Only-begotten Son of God 
likewise offer solid arguments for the dogma 
that He is both the true Son of God and the 
Divine Logos, and consequently the Second 
Person of the Godhead. It will be sufficient to 
show, therefore, in this division of our treatise, 
(1) that Christ is the true Son of God, (2) 
‘that He is very God, and (3) that He is the 
Divine Logos. There is no need of a special 
demonstration to prove that Christ is a real per- 
son and not a mere personification. 


A. Christ’s Divine Sonship 


I. [THe Term “Son oF Gop” as USED IN A 
METAPHORICAL SENSE.—If, as we have shown, 
God can assume towards His rational creatures 
the relation of a father, these creatures must be 


capable of becoming, in a certain sense, sons or 
children of God. 
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a) Taking the term in a higher sense, man can be- 
come a son of God only in the supernatural order, as 
we shall show in the treatise on Grace, where we speak 
of Justification. Cfr. Matth. V, 9: “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.” But, as Holy Scripture clearly intimates, this 
supernatural sonship of the creature is not a sonship 
in the strict sense of the term; it is based on adop- 
tion.® Though this filiatio adoptiva is sharply con- 
trasted with natural sonship,® inasmuch as the Bible 
traces it to the fact of the creature’s “ regeneration of 
God,’ ?° nay, even calls it a participation in the Divine 
Nature,™ it 1s to be remarked that the last-mentioned 
two notions never lose their accidental and analogous 
character, because they are conditioned by sanctifying 
grace, of which the filiatio adoptiva is the chief formal 
effect. 

b) The important question we have here to solve is 
whether “Son of God” is applied to Christ merely as an 
analogous term. In that case, though He would still out- 
rank God’s other adopted children, Jesus would be no 
more than a primus inter pares. That He outranks all 
other men appears clearly enough from the fact that He 
alone is called in Holy Scripture, ὁ vids τοῦ cov,— the 
Son of God. There are texts in which mere creatures 
are referred to as “sons of God,” but in all these 
texts the subject is either in the plural,’* or it is a col- 


8 Adoptio filiorum, viobecia. On 11 Cfr. 2 Pet. I, 4: “θείας κοι- 


supernatural adoption, see Sollier in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, I, 148 
566. 

Ὁ Filiatio naturalis. 

10 Regeneratio, Gr. παλιγγενεσία͵ 
Cfr. J. Pohle, s. uv. ‘“‘ Wiederge- 
burt,” in Herder’s Kirchenlexikon, 
AII, 1468 sqq., Freiburg 1001. 


γωνοὶ φύσεως" 
12Cfr. Job I, 6: “ΡΠ οὶ," 


Hebr. onde ; Rom. VIII, 15: 
“ Accepistis spiritum adoptionis filio- 


rum Det— You have received the 
spirit of adoption of sons.” 
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lective term,™* or an indefinite singular really amount- 
ing to a plural.1* The only passage which seems to 
offer an exception is 2 Kings VII, 15: “go ero εἰ 
[scil. Salomont| in patrem, et ipse erit mihi in filraum — 
I will be to him [Solomon] a father, and he shall be to 
me a son,” but St. Paul expressly interprets this passage 
as referring typically to Christ: “Cut dixit aliquando 
angelorum: ... Ego ero illi in patrem, et ipse erit miu 
in filtuim?— For to which of the angels hath he said at 
any time: ... 1 will be to him a father, and he shall 
be to me a son?” > Jn the light of these texts no one 
can deny that Christ is the Son of God in a higher 
sense than any angel or man. But there still remains a 
doubt as to whether Filius Dei is applied to Him as a 
proper name, or merely as an appellative; that 1s to say, 
whether He is the Son of God in the strict or merely 
in a figurative sense, ἡ. e., by adoption. 


2. CHRIST THE SON oF GOD IN THE STRICT 
SENSE OF THE TERM.—The Socinians and the 
Rationalists, Hugo Grotius among others, allege 
that Filius Det is merely an official title of the 
Messias, bearing no intrinsic relation to any di- 
vine filiation; in other words, that Christ, in vir- 
tue of His supernatural birth from the Blessed 
Virgin Mary,” is called “Son of God” in a higher, 
though not in an essentially different sense than 
other rational creatures. The French Abbé AI- 


18 Exod. IV, 22: “Filius meus as the obedient son of the most 
primogenitus Israel—Israel is my High.” 


son, my firstborn.” 15 Heb. I, 5. 5 
14Ecclus. IV, 11: “Et eris tu 16 Modern Rationalists notoriously 
[scil. misericors] velut filius altis- also deny the Virgin Birth. 


simi obediens — And thou shalt be 
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fred Loisy adopts this Rationalist error when he 
writes: “The title “Son of God’ was accepted 
by the Jews, by the Disciples, and by the Saviour 
Himself as a synonym for ‘Messias.’” 7 True, 
“Son of God” was the official title of the Mes- 
sias; but it was a title based upon a reality, ἡ. e., 
Christ’s Divine Sonship in the strict sense of the 
term. It is a mistake on the part of some Cath- 
olic theologians to concede the assertion of Ra- 
tionalist exegetes that, while the true Divine 
Sonship of Jesus appears clearly enough from 
the Apostolic Letters and the Fourth Gospel, - 
it cannot be proved from the Synoptics. The 
conduct of the Jews and our Saviour’s own re- 
iterated declarations, as recorded in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, clearly 
prove the contrary. 

a) Vhough the Jews knew, and could not help 
knowing from their own sacred writings, that 
the future Messias would be God Himself, they 
were not accustomed to refer to Him of their 
own accord as “God,” or “Son of God.” They 
called Him either “son of David,” ** or “King of 
Israel,” *® or “the Prophet,” ”° or “the Messias,” 
that is Christ (72 == xpwres), Nevertheless 


17 L’Evangile et L’Eglise, p. 62, especially pp. 320 sqq. as bearing on 
Paris 1902. Against Loisy see M. the point here under consideration. 


Lepin’s scholarly work Christ and 18 (γ. Matth. IX, 27: XII; 23; 
the Gospel, or®Jesus the Messiah XX, 30; XXI, 9; Mark XI, το. 
and Son of God, Authorized Eng- 19 Matth. XXVII, 42. 


lish edition, Philadelphia 1910. See 20 John I, 21: Vi, 14; VII, 40. 
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they logically concluded from Christ’s repeated 
references to Himself as Son of God, that He 
claimed ~consubstantiality with the Godhead, 
in other words, true Divinity.2* Similarly the 
Synoptics, by weaving into their story sayings 
that can apply to none other than the Son of God 
in the strictest sense of the term, or by accom- 
panying their profession of faith in the “true Son 
of God” with a latreutic act of adoration, plainly 
demonstrate that they mean to apply the name 
to Jesus in its proper, not in a figurative, sense. 
When He was baptized in the Jordan,’* “there 
came a voice from heaven, saying: This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” The 
Greek text has: οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ vids pov 6 ἀγαπητός, re- 
peating the definite article to emphasize the 

unique role of the Son. Before the institution, 
or, more correctly, before the promise of the 
primacy, Peter had first to profess his faith in 
the Divine Sonship of Jesus. Matth. XVI, 15 
sqq.: “Whom do you say that J am? Simon 
Peter answered and said: Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God (ov ci ὁ Χριστός, ὃ vids τοῦ Θεοῦ 
τοῦ ζῶντος) " Like the other Apostles, Peter had 
long before believed in the Messianic mission 
and dignity of his Master; hence his profession 
of faith as recorded in Matth. XVI, 16, can only 


51 John V, 18; X, 33. 
22 Matth. III, 13 sqq.; Mark I, 9 sqq.; Luke III, 21 566. 
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mean: “Thou art not only the Christ, 7. e., the 
Messias, but likewise the true Son of God.” 
This view is confirmed by our Saviour’s reply: 
“Beatus es, Simon Bar Iona, quia caro et san- 
guis non revelavit tibi, sed Pater meus, qua 
in coelis est— Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona, because flesh and blood [1. e., human rea- 
son] hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven.” That is to say, Peter’s 
knowledge and his profession of faith in Christ’s 
Divine Sonship was owing to a direct revelation 
and the grace of faith.*° When the Disciples “in 
the midst of the sea” saw Jesus stretching out 
His hand and saving Peter, who at His Mas- 
ter’s bidding had ventured upon the angry waves, 
they were overpowered by the glorious miracle 
and “‘adored Him, saying: Indeed thou art the 
son of God.” ** 

b) This argument is supported by Christ’s own 
testimony. The Synoptics tell us as distinctly as 
do SS. John and Paul, that not only did He 
always and everywhere assert His Divine Son- 
ship, but He finally sealed it with His blood. 
When Caiphas adjured Him by the living God, 
saying: “Tell us if thou be the Christ the son 
of God,” δ΄ Jesus solemnly replied: “Thou hast 


28 Cfr. Schanz, Kommentar iiber raverunt eum dicentes: Vere Filius 
das Evangelium des hl. Matthaus, Det es (ἀληθῶς Θεοῦ vids el),” 
p. 375, Mainz 1879. 25 Ei σὺ el ὁ Χριστός, ὁ vids τοῦ 

24 Matth. XIV, 33: “Ομ autem Θεοῦ. 
in mavicula erant, venerunt et ado- 
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said it.” 78 And when, in confirmation of His 
oath, the Saviour significantly assured His ques- 
tioner that he would yet see Him sitting on the 
right hand of the power of God, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven to judge mankind, “the 
high priest rent his garments, saying: He hath 
blasphemed.” ** In asserting His Divine Son- 
ship, therefore, Christ asserted His Divinity, 
and the Sanhedrin, regarding this assertion as 
blasphemous, acted with perfect consistency when 
they condemned Him to an ignominious death. 
According to the Gospel of St. Luke, they 
“brought him into their council, saying: If thou 
be the Christ, tell us— Sz tu es Christus, dic 
nobis,” ?° and when Jesus had assured them that 
He would sit “on the right hand of the power of 
God,” they asked Him: “Art thou then the Son 
‘of God? (σὺ οὖν εἶ 6 υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ) Ὁ and He firmly 
and definitely answered: “You say that I am 
” Whereupon He was led 
to Pilate, and they accused Him of claiming that 
He was “Christ the king,” *? and that “He made 
Himself the Son of God.” *° It is not too much 
to say, therefore, that Christ laid down His life 
for the truth of His solemn affirmation that He 
was really and truly “the Son of God.” The 


ς " , 4 9 ὔ 3 
(ὑμεῖς λέγετε, ὅτι ἐγώ ei), 


263) elras= Yes. 29 Luke XXIII, 2: “ Divit se 
27 Matth. XXVI, 63 saa. Christum regem esse.” 
28 Luke XXII, 66 sq. 80 John XIX, 7: “ Filium Dei se 


fecit.” 
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Fourth Gospel and the Epistles of St. Paul verify, 
continue, and complete the story of the Synop- 
tics.** 

3. THE TEACHING OF 57. JOHN AND ST. PAUL 
ΟΝ Curist’s DIvINE SonsHip.—The Saviour’s 
favorite disciple, the meek and gentle John, both 
in character and temperament differed radically 
from the fiery Paul; yet their teaching in regard 
to Christ agrees in every essential detail, and it 
may be truly said that the Johannine Christology 
is characterized by a Pauline depth of thought, 
while the teaching of St. Paul has a distinctly 
Johannean tinge. Both Apostles are at one in 
affirming that the Divine Sonship of Christ is a 
true sonship in the strict sense of the term, and 
therefore essentially different from the sonship 
predicated of angels and men. 

a) The epithets applied to Jesus by both SS. 
John and Paul are with quite evident intent so 
chosen as to exclude absolutely the “sensus im- 
proprius.” 

Both call Christ His Heavenly Father’s “own Son” 
(Filius proprius, ἴδιος vids). Rom. VIII, 32: “ Qua 
proprio Filio suo (τοῦ ἰδίου υἱοῦ) non pepercit — He 
spared not even his own Son.” John V, 18: “ Patrem 
suum (πατέρα ἴδιον) dicebat Deum, aequalem se faciens Deo 
— Jesus also said God was his Father, making himself 

81 Cfr. B. Bartmann, Das Him- 1904; M. Lepin, Christ and the 


melreich und sein Konig nach den Gospel, pp. 394 566. 
Synoptikern, pp. 107 sqq., Paderborn 
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equal to God.” He is the Father’s “ beloved Son,” into 
whose kingdom we are translated.** He is “the only 
begotten Son, Who is in the bosom of the Father — 
Unigenitus Filius (6 μονογενὴς vids), qui est in sinu Pa- 
tris,” 83 the Son begotten by the eternal Father.** This 
note of unicity, which is especially accentuated by St. 
John, plainly implies that the Father has no other son 
but Christ.2° Consequently Christ is truly the Son of God 
in precisely the same sense in which God is “ true God.” 
Cfr. 1 John V, 20: “Sctmus quoniam Filius Det (ὃ 
vids τοῦ Θεοῦ) venit, et dedit nobis sensum, ut cogno- 
scamus verum Deum (τὸν ἀληθινὸν Θεόν) ef Simus in vero 
Filto etus — And we know that the Son of God 15 come: 
and he hath given us understanding that we may know 
the true God, and may be in his true Son.” 


b) These texts appear still more significant 
if collated with certain other Scriptural passages, 
which expressly declare that the Divine Sonship 
of Christ is a sonship in the strict and proper 
sense of the term. 


If there existed any higher beings who, as “sons of 
God,” might claim precedence of Christ, they would 
certainly be the angels of Heaven. Now we have the 
distinct teaching of St. Paul that the angels are bound 
to adore Christ as “the Son of God” and “the first- 
born of the Father.” Hebr. I, 5 sq.: “Cui enim dixit 
aliquando angelorum: Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui 
te? ... Et cum tterum introducit primogenitum (πρωτό- 


s2.Cfr, Col. I, ag: “Qui nos 88 John I, 18; cfr. Lepin, of. cit., 
transtulit in regnum ΕΠ dilectionis pp. 330 564. 
suae” (a Hebraism for: ‘‘ Filit di- 34 Hebr. V, 5. Cir. Ps. II, 7. 
lectt: sus’; cir. 2 Pet. 1, 17). 8 Cfr,. John. I, 243 ΠῚ, τό, 18: 1 


John IV, 9. 
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toxov) 1m orbem terrae, dicit: Et adorent eum [se. 
Christum] omnes angeli Dei — For to which of the an- 
gels hath he said at any time: Thou art my Son, to- 
day I have begotten thee.... And again, when he 
bringeth in the first begotten into the world, he saith: 
And let all the angels of God adore him.” Among the 
many favored children of grace, especially the prophets 
and the Lord’s anointed, whom Sacred Scripture some- 
times calls “sons of God,” or even “ gods,” because of 
their exalted dignity, in the opinion of the Jews and of 
St. Paul none was greater than Jehovah’s favorite 
servant, Moses.2®° And yet St. Paul, comparing him with 
Christ, says that Moses is merely a “ faithful servant in 
the house of God,” while Jesus is “as the Son in his 
own house.” ὃ. It is only in the light of these facts 
that we are able fully to appreciate the further teach- 
ing of SS. John and Paul, that, as the heavenly Father- 
hood of God is the prototype of all created paternity, so 
the Divine Sonship of Christ is the exemplar of all de- 
rived or adoptive sonship. Cfr. John I, 12: “ Dedit eis 
potestatem filios Dei fiert, his qui credunt in nomine eius 
[scil. unigenitt a Patre] —He gave them power to be 
made the sons of God, to them that believe in his name ” 
(ἡ. é., in the name of the Only-begotten of the Father. 
John I, 14). Gal. IV,4sq.: “ Misit Deus Filium suum 
(τὸν υἱὸν airov) ... ut adoptionem filiorum (τὴν viobe- 
ciav) reciperemus — God sent his son . . . that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” 


c) The teaching of St. John culminates in the 
notion of the Divine Logos; that of St. Paul in 


36 (ἔτ, Deut. XXXIV, 10; Heb. ἴδε. Dei] tamquam famulus (ὡς 
III, τ 566. θεράπων), - « « Christus vero tam- 

81 Heb. IIT, 5 sq.: “Et Moyses quam Filius in domo sua (ὡς vids 
quidem fidelis erat in tota domo eius ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον αὐτοῦ). 
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the cognate conception of Christ as the image of 
God and splendor of His glory. Cir. 2 Cor. 
IV, 4: “Imago Det (εἰκὼν @cod);” Col. I, 15: 
“Imago Det invisibilis.’” With an unmistakable 
allusion to St. John’s teaching on the Divine 
Logos, the Apostle of the Gentiles defines this 
“image of the invisible God” as splendor gloriae 
(ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης) and as figura substantiae evs 
(χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ) )—“the brightness of 
the glory of God” and “the figure of his sub- 
stance.” ** 


Of these two terms the former expresses the con- 
substantiality (homoousia), the latter the personal self- 
existence of the Son side by side with the Father. Both 
these truths are also taught in the Fourth Gospel: ὃ 
“The Word was God” and “the Word was with God.” 
That St. Paul *° employs the phrases ‘“ brightness of his 
‘glory’ and “ figure of his substance” not in any crea- 
tural sense, but absolutely, is made manifest by the 
second part of the sentence in which they occur.*', 
There he ascribes to Christ none but divine attributes: 
“Portansque omnia verbo virtutis suae, purgationem 
peccatorum faciens, sedet ad dexteram maiestatis in ex- 
celsis — Upholding all things by the word of his power, 
making purgation of sins, [Christ] sitteth on the right 
hand of the majesty on high.” 4? Therefore Christ is 
the “image of the Divine Substance” in so far as He 
is strictly and truly the “Son of God,” which further 


33 Heb. I, 3. χαρακτήρ, cfr. Lebreton, Les Ori- 
39 John I, x. gines du Dogme de la Trinité, p. 
40 Heb. I, 3. 348 


41 On the terms ἀπαύγασμα and 42 Heb. I, 3. 
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appears from Heb. I, 2: “ Diebus istis [Deus] locutus 
est nobis in Filio,... per quem fecit et saecula—In 
these days [God] hath spoken to us by his Son,... 
by whom he also made the world.” ** While the term 
ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης represents the Father as “ light,” and 
the Son as the reflection of this light (for this reason He 
is called lumen de lumine as well as Deus de Deo),** 
the locution χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ complements 
the former by emphasizing the independent subsistence of 
the Son of God (ἢ, e., Christ) in His relative opposition 
to God the Father— a point which the Fathers of the 
Church did not fail to insist upon in their early conflicts 
with Photinus and Sabellius. 


d) The Scriptural teaching so far developed 
furnishes us with a key for interpreting those 
numerous texts which speak of the primogeniture 
of Christ. 


The “ only begotten Son” (unigenitus, μονογενῆς ) alone 
is and always remains the “firstborn” (primogenitus, 
πρωτότοκος). No creature can claim to be His equal in 
birth or dignity. St. Paul’s teaching on this head is 
most clearly developed in his Epistle to the Colossians. 
There he distinguishes in Christ a twofold “right of the 
firstborn ”: the one divine, the other human; the former 
based upon the title of creation, redemption, and final 


43 Cfr, John I, ro, 3. 

44Cfr. ὟΝ. Humphrey, S. J., 
‘His Divine Majesty,” pp. 433 s4., 
London 1897. 

45 “*TIpwréroxos is not an exact 
translation of Primogenitus, though 
Homer, as Petavius says, may use 
rixrw for gigne. It is never used 
in Scripture for Only-begotten. We 


never read there of the First-born 
of God, or of the Father; but First- 
born of the creation, whether the 
original creation or the new.”’’— 
Newman, “‘ Causes of the Rise and 
Successes of Arianism” in Tracts 
Theol. and Eccles., Ὁ. 204 n., Lon- 
don 1895. 
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end; the latter on Christ’s prerogative as the mystic 
head and reconciler of His Church, which consists of 
sinful men. From the first-mentioned viewpoint He 
is “primogenitus onmis creaturae 
κτίσεως): from the point of view mentioned in the 
second place, He is “ primogenitus ex mortuis (πρωτότοκος 
ἐκ τῶν νεκρῶν). *® In both respects Christ is no mere 
creature, but very God. For like unto the Hypostatic 
Wisdom of the Old Testament,*7 He possesses, as “ the 
firstborn of every creature,” an eternal, divine existence, 
and is equipped with creative power, whereby He has 
created and upholds the universe together with the realm 
of angels.*® As the ‘firstborn from the dead,” on the 
other hand, He is “ the head of the body [of] the church,” 
absolute “ beginning,” the one “ who holds in all things 
the primacy,” the possessor of “the fullness of all per- 
fection,” and lastly “the reconciling mediator through 
the blood of His cross, of the things that are on the 
earth and the things that are in heaven,’— all of which 
can be true only on the supposition that Christ as the 
Firstborn is at the same time the true and genuine Son 
of God, and therefore Himself God.*® According to St. 
Paul, therefore, Christ’s human primogeniture is based 
upon His divine primogeniture, which in turn coincides 
with His unigeniture (primogenitus = unigenitus) .°° 


, 2 
(πρωτότοκος πάσης 


4. THE CONSUBSTANTIALITY OF THE SON OF 
Gop witH Gop.—In the Scriptural texts we 


46 Col. I, 13 sqq. On the term 
πρωτότοκος see Lebreton, op. cit., 
Ppp. 302 sqq. 


48 Col. I, I57-1I ἤς 
49 Col. Τ᾿ 18-20. 
50 Cfr. Heb. I, 5 sqq.; Apoc. I, s. 


47 Cfr. Ecclus. XXIV, 5: ‘“ Pri- 
mogenita ante omnem creaturam — 
Wisdom, the firstborn before all 
creatures.” 


Cfr. J. Lebreton, Les Origines du 
Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 302 sqq., 
397 56. 
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have cited, the Divinity which is communicated 
to the Son by His divine γέννησις from the Father 
is not founded upon Ditheism, or the existence 
of two coequal gods, but on the numerical iden- 
tity of the Divine Nature. 


This conclusion, which flows so manifestly from the 
monotheistic character of both the Old and the New 
Testament, is expressly confirmed in the Epistle to the 
Philippians,54 where St. Paul draws a neat distinction 
between the “form of a servant” (forma servi, μορφὴ 
δούλου) and the “form of God” (forma Det, μορφὴ 
Θεοῦ). By the former he means the truly human, and 
by the latter the truly divine nature of Jesus Christ, 
in the possession of which the Son of God is con- 
substantial or coequal with God (aequalis Deo, toa 
Θεῷ). “Quit [scil. Christus] cum in forma Det esset, 
non rapinam arbitratus est, esse se aequalem Deo, sed 
semetipsum extnanivit formam servi accipiens ... et 
habitu inventus ut homo— Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God: but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant 

. and in habit found as a man.”—“ Forma serv” in 
this context can mean nothing else than the human na- 
ture which the Son of God ‘ assumed,” ®? and in virtue 
of which He was “ found as a man.” “ Forma Dei,’ 
on the other hand, plainly signifies the Divine Nature, 
which Christ possessed before he “took the form of a 
servant ” and before He “emptied Himself,’ and which 
to claim He did not need to think robbery, 1. e., unjust 
usurpation. It is immaterial whether we take “ rapina” 


δι Phil. II, 5 saq. was made flesh, and dwelt among 
52John I, 14: “‘ And the Word us.” 
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in its active sense as “ actus rapiendi,”’ or objectively as 
“ves rapta.” * 


B. The Divinity of Christ 

If Christ is truly the Son of God, no special 
argument is required to show that He is Divine. 
Yet as Holy Scripture, aside from those pas- 
sages which prove Christ’s Divine Sonship, also 
contains a number of texts which expressly as- 
sert His Divinity, it will be well to study these 
separately and to show how they confirm our 
thesis. We shall divide them into three distinct 
groups. 

1. ΤῊΕ DivinE ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST.—A 
being that possesses divine attributes and per- 
forms divine acts, is truly divine. Christ, ac- 
cording to the New Testament Revelation, pos- 
- sesses divine attributes and performs divine acts. 
Consequently He is true God. The major 
premise of this syllogism, being merely a descrip- 
tive definition of God, needs no proof. From 
out of the profusion of Scriptural texts which 
can be cited in support of the minor, we select the 
following. 


53 Cfr. St. Chrysostom, Hom. tn 
Philip., 7, mn. 2: “Hoc, tnquam, 
esse aequalem Deo, non ex rapina 
habuit, sed a natura, quamobrem 
seipsum exinanivit.” For a full 
elucidation of Phil. II, 5 sqq., see 
K. J. Miller, Brief des hl. Paulus 


an die Philipper, Freiburg 1899.— 
The dogma of Christ’s Divine Son- 
ship is ably defended against the 
attacks of the Modernists by M. 
Lepin, Christ and the Gospel (Eng- 
lish tr.), pp. 263 sqq., Philadelphia 
1910. 
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a) The New Testament predicates self-existence, which 
is the fundamental attribute of the Godhead, in the same 
terms of Christ in which the Old Testament predicates 
it of Jehovah. Jesus said to St. John: ** “ Noli timere, 
ego sum primus et novissimus (6 πρῶτος καὶ ὃ ἔσχατος) 
et vivus et fui mortuus— Fear not, I am the first and 
the last, and alive, and was dead.”*> As causa prima 
the αὐτούσιος is per se and by intestine necessity the 
finis ulttimus of all creation. Now Christ says of Him- 
self:°° “Ego sum a et w, primus et novissimus, prin- 
cipium et finis—I1Iam Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end.” Similarly St. 
Paul: 5? “Ta πάντα 8? αὐτοῦ καὶ εἰς αὐτὸν ἔκτισται ---- All 
things were created by him and in him.” 

Because of His aseity God is incomprehensible to the 
created intellect. Christ shares in this incomprehensi- 
bility. On the other hand He possesses a truly compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Father. Cfr. Matth. XI, 27: 
“ Nemo novit (ἐπιγινώσκει) Filium mst Pater, .. . neque 
Patrem quis novit (ἐπιγινώσκει) nist Filius, et cui voluerit 
Filius revelare—No one knoweth the Son but the 
Father: neither doth any one know the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal 
him.” Note that the verb ἐπιγινώσκειν is stronger ‘than 
simple γινώσκειν; it denotes that comprehensive knowl- 
edge which is proper to the infinite God.** 

b) Chief among God’s transcendental attributes of 
being is His absolute truth. Now Christ 1s the abso- 
lute, living Truth, as He Himself testifies:- “Ego sum 
via et veritas et vita (ἡ ἀλήθεια καὶ ἡ ζωὴ) —I am the 


54 Apoc. I, 17 566. — 1 the Lord, I am the first and the 
δῦ Cfr. Apoc. II, 8. For compari- last.” 

son also read Is. XLI, 4: “ Ego 66 Apoc. XXII, 13. 

Sin’ primus et novissimus ego sum 57 Col. I, 16. 

: > 58 Cir. 1 Cor. XIII, 12 
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way, and the truth, and the [11{6. 9 This (truth-) 
life is communicated to Him in virtue of His eternal 
generation by the Father; hence it is a divine life, 
and as such self-existent in character. John V, 26: 
“ Sicut enim Pater habet vitam in semetipso (ἐν ἑαυτῷ), 
sic dedit [i. e., generando communicavit| et Filio habere 
vitam in semetipso (ἐν ἑαυτῷ) ----- For as the Father hath 
life in himself, so he hath given to the Son also to have 
life in himself.” This process of communication, there- 
fore, results in a differentiation, not of nature or es- 
sence, but of persons only. Cfr, 1 John I, 2: “ An- 
nuntiamus vobis vitam aeternam (τὴν ζωὴν τὴν αἰώνιον), 
quae erat apud Patreim (πρὸς τὸν πατέρα) et apparutt 
nobis — We declare unto you the life eternal, which was 
with the Father, and hath appeared to us.” As the 
living truth, the Saviour must also be the author of 
life,®° especially in the supernatural order of grace. Cfr. 
John XI, 25: “Ego sum resurrectio et vita (ἡ fun) ; 
qui credit in me, etiam si mortuus fuerit, vivet —1 am 
_the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
although he be dead, shall live.’ Again, “Qui habet 
Filium, habet vitam (τὴν Conv) — He that hath the Son, 
hath life.” δ 

God’s attributes of veracity and fidelity are rooted in 
His absolute truth. In this absolute sense Christ, too, is 
veracity itself; for He “ testifieth” only “ what he hath 
seen and heard” of His father in Heaven. Cfr, John 
Ill, 31 sq.: “Quit de coelo ventt, super omnes est. Et 
quod vidit et audivit, hoc testatur— He that cometh 
from heaven, is above all. And what he hath seen and 
heard, that he testifieth.” John VIII, 26: “Quit me 

59 John XIV, 6. killed, whom God hath raised from 


60 Acts III, 15: ‘‘ But the author the dead.” 
of life (ὁ ἀρχηγὸς τῆς ζωῆς) you 611 John V, 12. 
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niisit, verax (ἀληθῆς) est; et ego, quae audivi ab eo, 
haec loquor in mundo — He that sent me is true: and 
the things I have heard of him, these same I speak in 
the world.” 

For this reason, too, He is absolute fidelity. Cir. 
Matth. XXIV, 35: “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” Apoc. XIX, Ir: 
“ Fidelis et verax — Faithful and true.” Apoc. III, 14: 
“ Haec dicit Amen, testis fidelis et verax, qui est princi- 
pum creaturae Dei — These things saith the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, who is the beginning of the 
creation of God.” 

Christ’s substantial sanctity coincides with His eth- 
ical goodness and is based on His Divine Sonship. 
Cfr, Luke I, 35: “Quod nascetur ex te Sanctum, 
vocabitur Filius Dei —'The Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” ® In virtue of 
the Hypostatic Union His divine sanctity overflows into 
the human race. Cfr. Heb. VII, 26: “ Talis enim dece- 
bat, ut nobis esset pontifex, sanctus, innocens, impollutus, 
segregatus a peccatoribus et excelsior coelis factus — For. 
it was fitting that we should have such a high priest, 
holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens.” δ 

c) Among God’s categorical attributes of being 15 
omnipotence, which in the natural order manifests itself 
in the creation and preservation of the universe, while 
in the supernatural sphere it works miracles by its own 
power. In both respects Christ has given irrefragable 
proofs of His Divinity. He is, in the first place, the 
creator and preserver of the universe. Col. I, 16 sq.: 

62 Cfr. Apoc. III, 7: “ Sanctus 63 This subject will be treated at 


et verus—The Holy one and the length in Christology. 
True one.” 
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“In ipso (ἐν αὐτῷ) condita sunt universa in coelis et 
in terra, visibilia et invisibilia, sive throni sive domina- 
tiones sive_principatus sive potestates: omnia per tpsum 
(δ αὐτοῦ) et 1 ipso (εἰς αὐτόν) creata sunt, et ipse est 
ante omnes (πρὸ πάντων) et omnia in tpso constant — 
For in him were all things created in heaven and on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones, or domina- 
tions, or principalities, or powers: all things were created 
by him and in him, and he is before all, and by him 
all things consist.” This text contains three separate 
and distinct propositions: (1) All things were created 
in the Son; that is to say, according to the counsels of 
Christ and in virtue of His omnipotence. (2) All 
things were made through the Son (per ipsum), 1. 6., 
the Son was not merely the instrument of creation, but 
its true creative cause.** (3) All things were made in 
reference to the Son (εἰς αὐτόν), that is to say, He is the 
final end of the whole created universe. Consequently 
He is true God, and as such “ before all”’ (ante omnes) 
4. é@., eternal, and at the same time the preserver of the 
universe. Heb. I, 3: “Portans omnia verbo viriutis 
suae — Upholding all things by the word of his power.” 
Holy Scripture throughout both Testaments regards the 
working of signs and miracles in one’s own name and by 
one’s own power as a sure proof of omnipotence. The 
miracles of Christ proceed from His own omnipotence, 
not from any derived or communicated power ; — except 
in this sense that God the Father has communicated this 
power to Him as His Son by a truly divine γέννησις from 
everlasting. Cfr. John V, 19: “ Non potest Filius a se 
facere quidquam, nist quod viderit Patrem facientem; 
quaecumque enim tle fecerit, haec et Filius similiter facit 


64 Cfr. Heb. I, 2: “Per quem made the world.’’ Cfr. also Heb. 
fecit et saecula— By whom also he Ϊ, το. 
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— The Son cannot do any thing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing: for what things soever he doth, 
these the Son also doth in like manner.” In this sense 
Christ possesses the power of raising the dead. John V, 
21: “Sicut Pater suscitat mortuos et vivificat, sic et 
Filius, quos vult, vivificat — For as the Father raiseth up 
the dead and giveth life: so the Son also giveth life to 
whom he will.” Therefore He is able to say: “Et 
ego resuscitabo eum (ἀναστήσω αὐτὸν ἐγώ) im novissinto 
die — And I will raise him up in the last day.” ®° When 
the leper adored him, Christ did not object. Matth. 
VIII, 2 sqq.: “Et ecce leprosus veniens adorabat eum 
(προσεκύνει αὐτῷ), dicens: Domine, st vis, potes me mun- 
dare. Et extendens Iesus manum, tetigit eum dicens: 
Volo, mundare — And behold a leper came and adored 
him, saying: Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean. And Jesus stretching forth his hand, touched 
him, saying: I will, be thou made clean.” Christ’s om- 
nipotence is the source of the universal sovereignty to 
which He lays claim. As God alone is Lord of life 
and death, heaven and hell, so Christ holds “ the 
keys of death and of hell.” Apoc. I, 18: “Et habeo 
claves mortis et inferm.’°* He is the παντοκράτωρ ™ to 
whom all creatures, including the angels, are subject,®* 
and as such is “the Lord of lords, and King of kings.” 
Apoc. XVII, 14: “ Agnus vincet illos, quoniam dominus 
dominorum est et rex regum.”’ ® As we have but one 
God the Father, so we have but one Lord Jesus Christ. 
1 Cor. VIII, 6: “Nobis tamen unus est Deus Pater, 
ex quo omnia et nos in illum, et unus Dominus (εἷς κύριος) 
Iesus Christus, per quem omnia et nos per ipsum (80 οὗ τὰ 

65 John VI, 40. 681 Pet. III, 22. 


66 Cfr. also Apoc. III, 7. 69 (ἔτ. also Apoc. XIX, 16, 
67 Apoc. I, 8. 
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πάντα καὶ ἡμεῖς δι αὐτοῦ) ---- Yet to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” 

Two other divine attributes not shared by any crea- 
ture are absolute immutability, and eternity which 
flows therefrom. Both of these are ascribed by Holy 
Scripture to Christ. What the Psalmist says of the im- 
mutability of Jehovah,’® “Jpsi peribunt, tu autem per- 
mianes — They shall perish, but thou remainest,” St. Paul 
applies without limitation to Jesus.77 That Christ is 
eternal can be deduced from the Scriptural teaching that 
He existed before time. John the Baptist confessed: ™ 
“ He was before me (πρῶτός μου ἦν),᾽" and Christ Himself 
confirmed this assertion by His solemn declaration: ™ 
“Antequam Abraham fieret, ego sum (πρὶν ᾿Αβραὰμ 
γενέσθαι, ἐγώ εἰμι) --- Before Abraham was made, I am.” 
St. Augustine commentates this text as follows: “ Non 
dirit: antequam Abraham esset, ego eram, sed: antequam 
Abraham fierct, qui nisi per me non ficret, ego sum. 
Neque hoc αἰαῖ: antequam Abraham fierct, ego factus 
sum. In principio enim fecit Deus coelum et terram; 
nam in principio erat Verbum. Antequam Abraham 
freret, ego sum. Agnoscite creatorem, discernite crea- 
turam —- He said not, Before Abraham was, I was; but, 
Before Abraham was made (and he could not be made but 
by Me), lam. Neither said he this: Before Abraham 
was made, I was made. For, In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth: namely, in the begin- 
ning was the Word. Before Abraham was made, I am. 
Acknowledge the Creator, discern the creature.” ™ Cer. 

70 Ps, Cl, 27 5664. 73 John VIII, 58. 


71 Heb. I, τὸ 566. 74 Tractatus in Ioa., 43, ne 17. 
72 John I, 15, Browne’s translation, I, 586, 
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also the famous passage in Christ’s prayer for His dis- 
ciples:7° “Et nunc clarifica me tu, Pater, apud te- 
metipsum claritate, quam habui prius, quam mundus es- 
set, apud te (τῇ δόξῃ, ἣ εἶχον πρὸ τοῦ τὸν κόσμον εἶναι, παρὰ 
goi)— And now glorify thou me, O Father, with thy- 
self, with the glory which I had, before the world was, 
with thee.” As Cardinal Toletus pertinently observes, 
this passage has reference to the divine glory which 
Christ enjoyed as God together with His Father from 
all eternity. Therefore His Ascension was merely a 
return to “where he was before,” 76. or, more correctly, 
where “ He always is.” Cfr. John IIT, 13: “ Nemo 
ascendit in coelum, nisi qui descendit de coelo, Filius 
honunis, qui est in coelo— And no man hath ascended 
into heaven, but he that descendeth from heaven, the 
Son of man who is in heaven.” ™* Hence for Christ to 
be “in Heaven” means to be “in the bosom of the 
Father,” 2. e., to be the true Son of God from all eter- 
nity. Eternity for Him is merely the past, present, and 
future combined in an unchanging life. Heb. XIII, 8: 
“TIesus Christus heri et hodie, ipse et in saecula — Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, and to-day, and the same for ever.” 

In His relation to space, and to the world of pure 
spirits, Christ is endowed with omnipresence, and partic- 
ularly with that power of indwelling in the souls of the 
just which is peculiar to God. St. Paul probably means 
to emphasize His omnipresence when he says:"*& “ Qui 
descendit, ipse est et qui ascendit super omnes coelos, ut 
impleret ommia (iva πληρώσῃ τὰ πάντα) --- He that de- 
scendeth is the same also that ascended above all 
heavens, that he might fill all things;”— unless indeed 

75 John XVII, 5. 77 Cfr. also John XVI, 28; I, 18. 


76 John VI, 63: “Ubs_ erat 78 Eph. IV, το. 
prius.” 
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the phrase to “ fill all things” is meant to indicate the 
fulfilment of the prophecies relating to Christ’s Ascen- 
sion. Cfr. John XIV, 23: “ Pater meus diliget eum, et 
ad eum veniemus et mansionem apud eum (μονὴν παρ᾽ 
αὐτῷ) faciemus — My Father will love him, and we will 
come to him, and will make our abode with him.” No 
mere creature could, without committing blasphemy, thus 
put himself on a level with God, and promise to in- 
dwell with God in the souls of the just; and none but 
God Himself could solemnly promise: “Et ecce ego 
vobiscum sum omnibus dicbus usque ad consummationem 
saeculi—— And behold J am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.”® Only a believer in 
the Divinity of Jesus can exclaim with St. Paul: “ Vivit 
vero in me Christus — But Christ liveth in me.” ®° 

d) Among the operative attributes of God the most im- 
portant is probably omniscience. As God alone can ade- 
quately comprehend His own Essence, so likewise only 
a truly divine Son can adequately comprehend the divine 
Father. Cfir. John X, 15: “Sicut novit (γινώσκει) 
me Pater, et ego agnosco (γινώσκω) Patrem— As the 
Father knoweth me, I know the Father.” And again: 
“Ego scio eum (ἐγὼ οἶδα αὐτόν), quia ab ipso sum (παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ εἰμί), et ipse me misit—-I know him, because I 
am from him, and he hath sent me.’® This argues 
an intimate knowledge such as no creature can pos- 
sess. John VI, 46: “ Non quia Patrem vidit quisquam, 
nist is qui est a Deo (εἰ py ὃ dv παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ), hic vidit 
Patrem (οὗτος ἑώρακε τὸν πατέρα) ---- Not that any man 
hath seen the Father; but he who is of God, he hath 
seen the Father.” This intuitive vision has its source in 

79 Matth. XXVIII, 20. Cfr. also 80 Gal. II, 20. 


John XIV, 16; XV, 5 saq.; XVI, 13 81 John VII, 29. 
6qq. 
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Christ’s divine γέννησις. (τ. John I, 18: “ Deum nemo 
vidit unquam,; unigenitus Filius, qui est in sinu Patris, 
tpse enarravit— No man hath seen God at any time: 
the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” Christ’s divine self- 
comprehension necessarily implies an adequate knowl- 
edge of all things external to the Godhead. For if, as St. 
Paul assures us, “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead corporeally,” ® it is evident that “in him are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” ® It 
is by this standard, therefore, that His knowledge of all 
things, even the most hidden, must be gauged. Thus 
He was able to assure Nathanael: “ Before that Philip 
called thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw 
thee.” §* Whereupon the new Apostle, struck by Christ’s 
wonderful knowledge, exclaimed: “ Thou art the Son 
of God, thou art the King of Israel.” 88 

If cardiognosis is an exclusive prerogative of the 
Godhead,®* Christ is true God. For He applied to 
Himself the words of Jeremiah: “1 am the Lord who 
search the heart,’ ®’ when He said: ‘“ All the churches 
shall know that I am he that searcheth the reins and 
hearts.” 383. More than once in fact did He demonstrate 
that He possessed this attribute of Divinity. Cfr. Luke 
IX, 47: “At lesus videns cogitationes cordis tllorunt 

82 Col. II, 9: ‘“‘In ipso inhabitat 86 As we have shown in the first 
omnis plenitudo divinitatis corporalit- volume of this series, God: His 
ter (ἐν αὐτῷ κατοικεῖ πᾶν τὸ Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
πλήρωμα τῆς θεότητος σωμᾶτι- butes, pp. 359 564. 
κῶς).᾽ 87 Jer. XVII, τος “Ego Domi- 

88 Col, II, 3: ‘* In quo [Christo] mus ΠῚ" scrutans cor et probans 


sunt omnes thesaurt sapientiae et 
scientiae absconditi.” renes.” 

84 John I, 48: “Priusquam te 88 Apoc. II, 23: “Et scient om- 
Philippus vocaret, cum esses sub nes ecclesiae, quia ego sum scrutans 
ficu, vidi te,” yenes ef corda.”’ 

85 John I, 49: “Τῇ es Filius Dei, 
tw es rex Israel,” 
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(ἰδὼν τὸν διαλογισμὸν τῆς καρδίας αὐτῶν) ---- But Jesus seeing 
the thoughts of their heart.” ὙΠ vision wondrous 
clear He foresees free future events, as, e. g., His be- 
trayal at the hands of Judas, Peter’s denial, the flight 
of His disciples, His Passion, Resurrection, and As- 
cension, the destruction of Jerusalem, etc. His “ Woe 
to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida ” ®® shows that 
He also possesses the scientia futuribilium.®° 


2. Curist’s TITLE To Divine Honors.—No 
mere creature can claim divine honors without 
incurring the awful crime of idolatry. But 
Christ claims and receives divine honors. There- 
fore, He is true God. This syllogism rests on 
the supposition—which it is the business of 
apologetics to prove—that Christ was neither an 
impostor nor a megalomaniac, but, on the con- 
trary, a morally altogether superior and phys- 
ically normal being. We also assume it as a 
datum furnished by fundamental theology,®* that 
His Apostles and Disciples were neither fools 
nor knaves, but men who knew the facts of 
Christ’s career and who were sincere in wor- 
shipping Him as God. 

a) Christ laid claim to divine honors. 


John V, 22 sq.: “Pater... omne iudicium dedit 
Filio, ut omnes honorificent Filium, sicut honorificant 
Patrem (iva πάντες τιμῶσι τὸν υἱόν, καθὼς τιμῶσι τὸν πατέρα) 


89 Matth. XI, 21 sqq. sence, and Attributes, pp. 361 sqq. 
90 On the “ scientia futuribilium,” 91 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., pp. 
as a divine attribute,~see Pohle- 7 sq. 
Preuss, God: His Knowability, Es- 
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— The Father . .. hath given all judgment to the Son, 
that all men may honor the Son, as they honor the 
Father.” Here Jesus plainly exacts for Himself, as Son, 
the same worship which He demands for His Father. 
The context proves that the adverb καθώς is meant to ex- 
press not merely similitude but equality; for in the same 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel from which the passage is 
taken, Christ distinctly asserts and defends His coequality 
with the Father, and “the Jews sought the more to kill 
him, because he . . . said God was his Father, making 
himself equal to God.” ®? He never was known to refuse 
divine worship when offered to Him, but accepted it with- 
out protest.°* His Apostles, too, particularly St. Paul 
and St. John, insist that Christ is entitled to divine 
honors. Rom. XIV, τὸ sq.: “Ommnes enim stabimus 
ante tribunal Christi; scriptum est enim: Vivo ego, dicit 
Dominus, quoniam mili flectetur omne genu et ommis 
lingua confitebitur Deo— We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ. For it is written: As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God.” ®* This can only mean 
that all men will one day appear before the judgment 
seat of Jesus Christ and be compelled to worship Him 
as God. The same thought is expressed yet more effec: 
tively in another Pauline text:®* “ Donavit 1{Π} nomen, 
quod est super omne nomen, ut in nomine Iesu omne 
genu flectatur coelestium, terrestrium et infernorum; et 
omnis lingua confiteatur, quia Dominus Iesus Christus 
in gloria est Dei Patris— God hath given him a name 
which is above all names: that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on 
92 John V, 18. 94 Cir. Is. XLV, 23 sq. 


93 Cfr, Matth. XIV, 33; VIII, 2 95 Phil. II, 9 sqq. 
εἰ al, 
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earth, and under the earth; and that every tongue should 
confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of 
God the Father.’ °° 

If Christ is true God, then the prayers directed to 
Him must be equally efficacious as those addressed 
to the Father. Holy Scripture plainly teaches that 
they are. John XIV, 13: “Quodcunque petieritis 
Patrem in nomine mieo, hoc facia [not: faciet], ut 
glorificetur Pater in Filio— Whatsoever you shall ask 
the Father in my name, that will I do: that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” John XIV, 14: “St 
quid petieritis me in nomine meo, hoc faciam—TIf you 
shall ask me any thing in my name, that will I do.” 
In the hour of death no man may, without grievous 
sin, commend his soul to any creature. Christ com- 
mends His into the hands of His Heavenly Father. 
Luke XXIII, 46: “ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’ And the dying protomartyr Stephen un- 
hesitatingly cries out: “Domine Iesu, suscipe spiritum 
meun.— Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” % 


b) The Godhead is the sole formal object of 
the three theological virtues. But Holy Scrip- 
ture represents Christ as a Supreme Being, to 
whom all men owe faith, hope, and charity. 
Consequently, He is true God. 


Jesus Himself requires men to believe in Him with the 
same faith which they have in God. In this connection it 
is well to remember that there is an important distinction 
between credere alicut and credere tm aliquem. We may 

96 On the adoration of the “slain Lamb,” 7. e., Christ in Heaven, cfr. 


Apoc. V, 11-13. 
97 Acts VII, 58. 
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believe a creature, but we believe in God alone. Cfr. 
John XIV, 1: “Creditis in Deum, et in me credite 
(πιστεύετε cis τὸν Θεόν, καὶ εἰς ἐμὲ πιστεύετε) --- You believe 
in God, believe also in me.” Faith in Christ is pro- 
ductive of eternal life. John VI, 47: “ Amen, amen, 
dico vobis: qui credit in me (εἰς ἐμέ) habet vitam aeter- 
nam— Amen, amen I say unto you: He that believeth 
in me, hath everlasting life.’ For belief in Jesus 
Christ is nought else than faith in the true Son of God. 
1 John IV, 15: “ Quisquis confessus fuerit, quoniam 
Tesus est Filius Det (6 vids τοῦ Θεοῦ), Deus in eo manet 
et ipse 1n Deo — Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God abideth in him, and he in God.” 

Christ is also the object of theological hope, as the 
story of the Atonement clearly shows. If St. Paul 
calls himself “an apostle of Jesus Christ, ... our 
hope,” °° this is neither an empty phrase nor a hyper- 
bole. For, as St. Peter tersely says: “Non est in 
aliquo alio (ἐν ἄλλῳ οὐδενί) salus; nec enim aliud nomen 
est sub coelo datum hominibus, in quo oporteat nos sal- 
vos fiert— Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is no other name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved.” 59 

Christ is likewise the object of that theological charity 
(“amor super omnia”) to which God alone can lay 
claim. Matth. X, 37: “ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” Whatever inter- 
feres with the love of Christ is to be treated as an obsta- 
cle in the way of salvation. Luke XIV, 26: “Si quis 
venit ad me et non.odit patrem suum et matrem et uxo- 
rem et filios et fratres et sorores, adhuc autem et ani- 


98: Tim. I, 1: “ Paulus, apo- formation on this point we must 
Stolus lIesu Christi, ... spei no- refer the student to the dogmatic 
strae.”’ treatise on Grace. 


99 Acts IV, 12, For further in- 
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mam suam, non potest esse meus discipulus—If any 
man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, arid children, and brethren, and sisters, yea 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” The 
Father rewards us with His love if we love Christ. 
Cir, John XIV, 23: “Ss quis ddigit me, .. . et Pater 
meus diliget eum, et ad eum ventemus et mansionem 
apud eum faciemus—-If any one love me,... my 
father will love him, and we will come to him and 
make our abode with him.”* St, Paul’s anathema 
against all those who “love not our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” ?° would be wantonly criminal if Christ were 
not true God. And it is only on this same assumption 
that the love of Christ can be called “a life in Christ.” 
Phil. I, 21: “ Mihi enim vivere Christus est, et mort 
lucrum— For to me, to live is Christ: and to die is 
gain.” 2 Cor. V, 14 sq.: “Caritas enim Christi urget 
nos, ... ut et qui vivunt, iam non sibi vivant, sed 
el, qui pro ipsis mortuus est et resurrexit— For the 
charity of Christ presseth us, ... that they also who 
live, may not now live to themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again.” St. Paul boldly 
identifies “caritas Christi” with “caritas Dei,’ and 
says, nothing should separate us from it. Rom. VIII, 
35 sqq.: “Quis ergo nos separabit a caritate Christi? 
Tribulatio, an angustia, an fames, an nuditas, an peri- 
culum, an persecutio, an gladius? ... Certus sum 
enim, quia neque mors neque vita neque angelt... 
neque creatura alia poterit nos separare a caritate Dei, 
quae est in Christo Iesu Domino nostro— Who then 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 

100 Cfr. also John XIV, 2r. Christum, sit anathema—I{ any 


1011 Cor. XVI, 22: “δὲ quis man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, 
non amat Dominum nostrum Iesum let him be anathema,” 
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tribulation? or distress? or famine? or nakedness? or 
danger? or persecution? or the sword? ... For I am 
sure that neither death nor life nor angels . . . nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Con- 
sequently Christ and God are one. 


c) Christ’s adorableness, and consequently 
His Divinity, can be demonstrated also from the 
fact that Baptism is conferred in His name con- 
jointly with that of the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. 


We shall not enter into the Scholastic controversy 
whether by a special privilege the Apostles baptized 
in the name of Christ only, instead of employing the 
Trinitarian formula which Jesus Himself gave to them, 
as recorded in the twenty-eighth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel.°% This and other similar questions do 
not concern us here. They belong to the dogmatic 
treatise on Baptism. The very fact that Baptism used 
to be called ‘“ Baptism in Christ’s name” is proof 
that the early Christians believed in the Divinity of 
our Lord. Nor does it make the slightest difference 


6 9 


whether the Sacrament was originally administered “ ἐπὶ 
τῷ ὀνόματι Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ cis ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν, 193. or “ἐν τῷ 
ὀνόματι τοῦ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 195 for both formulas clearly 
emphasize the authority and power of Christ to forgive 


sins; — or “eis τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ κυρίου Ἰησοῦ," 195 which par- 
ticularly accentuates the consecration and devotion of the 


102 A brief account of this con- 108 Acts II, 38. 
troversy will be found in Fr. Fan- 104 Acts X, 48. 
ning’s article on “‘ Baptism ” in the 105 Acts VIII, τό. 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II, p. 
263. 
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baptized convert to Jesus as man’s final end. In matter 
of fact no man could without committing idolatry allow 
himself to be baptized “in the name” of any creature; 
for no one but God can forgive sins and exact abso- 
lute subjection and divine worship. Cfr. 1 Cor. I, 13: 
“Numquid Paulus crucifixus est pro vobis? Aut im 
nomine Pault baptizati estis? — Was Paul crucified for 
you? or were you baptized in the name of Paul?” 


3. Hoty ScriPTURE EXPRESSLY CALLS CHRIST 
“Gop.” —Having demonstrated the Divinity of 
Christ, it will serve to confirm our argument to 
note that Holy Scripture in several places ex- 
pressly refers to Him as God. 

a) If the Tetragrammaton "™ is God’s in- 
communicable proper name, which expresses 
His Divine Essence,*® then a Being that is 
identical with the Old Testament Yahweh must 
be true God. Now Jesus Christ is identical 
with the Old Testament Yahweh. Therefore 
He is true God. 


In his Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul says: 
“Et cum iterum introducit primogenitum [sc. Christum] 
in orbem terrae, dicit: Et adorent eum omnes angeli 
—And again, when he bringeth in the first begotten 
into the world, he saith: And let all the angels of 
God adore him.” 17. This text not only proves that 
Christ is true God; it also proves that He is Yahweh. 
For, in the passage which St. Paul here quotes,?°° the 

106 See Pohle-Preuss, God: His 107 Heb. I, 6. 


Knowability, Essence, and Atiri- 108 Ps. XCVI, 7. 
butes, pp. 135 sdd. 
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Psa'mist describes how Jehovah appeared on earth 
for the purpose of founding a kingdom; how He re- 
appears as the terrible Judge; how the heavens declare 
His justice and all the people behold His glory, and 
how those are confounded who adore graven things 
and glory in their idols. Then there follows the ex- 
hortation (verse 7): “Adore him (7. ¢., mM ), all you 


angels.” Consequently Christ is the Jehovah of whom 
David speaks in this Psalm. 

We read in the Messianic Psalm XLIV, which is 
ascribed to the sons of Core: “Sedes tua, Deus (ΠΡ) ͵ 
in saeculum saeculi— Thy throne, O God, 1s for ever 
and ever.” 199. The Rationalist exegetes, who take the 
word Deus in this text for a nominative instead of a 
vocative, disregard both the dignity of God and Scrip- 
tural usage. If their interpretation were correct, the 
meaning of the text would be: Thy seat, or throne 
(1. é., according to the Rationalist conception, the throne 
of an earthly king), is God Himself for ever and ever. 
Though Holy Scripture sometimes refers to creatures 
(e. g., heaven and hell, angels and men) as the seat or 
throne of God, it nowhere designates God as the seat 
or throne of man, e. g., of an earthly prince. This 
interpretation is positively untenable in the light of 
Heb. I, 8: “Ad Filium [scil. Christum] autem dicit: 
Thronus tuus, Deus, in saeculum saeculi (6 θρόνος σου, 6 
Θεύς, cis τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ αἰῶνος), where the text Ps. XLIV, 
7 is used to show Christ’s superiority over the angels. 
That St. Paul intends 6 Θεός for a vocative is plain 
from New Testament Greek usage, as the student may 
see from a comparison of such texts as Matth. XI, 26; 

109 Ps, XLIV, 7. On this pas- ὃ. J., Christ in Type and Prophecy, 


sage, and the whole Psalm of which Vol. II, pp. 36 sqq., New York 
it forms a part, cfr. A. J. Maas, 1895. 
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Mark V, 41; Luke VIII, 54; John XIX, 3; Eph. VI, 
1; Col. III, 18; Heb. X, 7; Apoc. VI, 10. Consequently 
Ps. XLIV, 7, can only mean: “ Thy throne, O God 
DPN, stands for ever.” Since the sons of Core never 


employ the term “ Elohim” except when they wish to 
designate the true God, it follows that Christ bears the 
Divine Name DON, 1, €., θεός = God. 

The hardness of heart which the Jews manifested in 
spite of the many wonderful miracles wrought by our 
Saviour, St. John attributes to the prophecy of Isaias 119 
and adds: “Haec dixit Isaias, quando vidit gloriam 
eius et locutus est de eo— These things said Isaias, 
when he saw his glory and spoke of him [Christ].” 1: 
Turning to the sixth chapter of Isaias, we read: “ Vids 
Dominum (‘J18) sedentem super solium excelsum. . . . 
Seraphim clamabant alter ad alterum et dicebant: Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus exercituum (ΤΊΝΩΝ Tin), 
plena est omnis terra gloria eius—I saw the Lord sit- 
ting upon a throne high and elevated. . . . The seraphims 

. cried to one another: Holy, holy, holy, the Lord 
God of hosts, all the earth is full of his glory.” 113 
Hence, according to St. John, Christ is “God” (Domi- 
nus, 18%) and “Lord of hosts” (Dominus ewxercituum, 
nixay nin), 

It should also be noted that St. Mark, in the beginning 
of his Gospel,!** refers the well-known exhortation of 
Isaias:11* “ Parate viam Donunt — Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord,” to John the Baptist, as the precursor of 
the “Lord,” thereby acknowledging the latter to be 
“Jehovah.” In Mark I, 2, we have a citation from 
Malachias (attributed to Isaias), in which Jehovah 

110 15, VI, 9 sqq. 113 Mark I, 3. 


111 John XII, 41. 114 15, XL, 3. 
112 15, VI, 1 sqq. 
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Himself is quoted as prophesying: “ Ecce ego mitto an- 
gelum meum et praeparabit viam ante faciem meam — 
Behold I send my angel, and he shall prepare the way 
before my face.” **® Now this angel is none other than 


ἐ( 


John the Baptist, who, as a precursor, is to “ prepare 
the way before the face of Jehovah,” 7. e., Christ. As 
Christ 115. also applies this text to the Baptist, resp. to 
Himself, we have a double warrant for the assertion 
that the Jehovah of Malachias is identical with Jesus. 


b) Christ is expressly called “God” in at least 
four New Testament texts. A fifth occurs in 
the prologue of St. John’s Gospel, but we defer 
the discussion of it to the next Section, where 
we shall treat explicitly of the Logos. 

a) The first of the four passages just alluded 
to is John XX, 28. The Evangelist describes 
how Christ reproached the incredulous Thomas 
for his unbelief, whereupon “Thomas answered 
and said to Him: My Lord and my God—(é 
Κύριος pov καὶ ὁ Θεός pov) Dominus meus et Deus 
meus.” Theodore of Mopsuestia and Nestorius 
represented this reply as a mere exclamation of 
surprise; but the text plainly says: “dixit et 
(dev aito)—-[Thomas] said to him.” These 
words also exclude the Rationalist theory which 
asserts that the Apostle, in exclaiming “My 
Lord and my God!” did not address Jesus, who 


115 Mal. III, 1. On this proph- 116 Luke VII, 27 and Matth, XI, 
ecy cfr. Maas, op. ctt., Vol. I, pp. 10. 
435 564. 
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stood before him, but Almighty God in Heaven. 


It is obvious from the context that Thomas desired 
to make a profession of faith not simply in the Resur- 
rection of Christ, but also in His Divinity, for which 
the Resurrection furnishes such a triumphant argument. 
It is in this sense that Christ replies to him: “ Quia 
vidistt me, Thoma, credidisti; beati, qui non viderunt 
et crediderunt — Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen, 
and have believed.” 1: 


βὴ) Christ is again expressly called God in 
Tit. I, 13: “axspectantes beatam spem et ad- 
ventum gloriae magnt Det οἱ Salvatoris nostri 
Tesu Christi (τοῦ μεγάλου Θεοῦ καὶ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ) ---- Looking for the blessed hope and com- 
ing of the glory of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 


St. Paul does not mean to distinguish two sepa- 
rate persons —the “great God,” or Father, and “ Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” He is speaking solely of Christ, 
who is both “the great God” and “our Saviour;” 
else he would repeat the definite article and express 
himself like this: Tov μεγάλου Θεοῦ καὶ τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. Whenever St. Paul wishes to distin- 
guish between the different Persons of the Most Holy 
Trinity, he always repeats the article. On the other hand, 
he never repeats the article when heaping several predi- 
cates on one and the same Person. Cfr. 2 Cor. I, 3: 
“Εὐλογητὸς 6 Θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ Kupiov— Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 


117 John XX, 29. 118 Cfr. also Eph. I, 3. 
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Ethiopian translation has dropped the καὶ without in the 
least changing the signification of the text. But there is 
also a strong objective reason for applying the phrase 
“the great God” to Jesus Christ. For in speaking of 
the “ coming of the glory of the great God,” the Apos- 
tle can only mean Christ, because Holy Scripture tells us 
nothing of an epiphany of the Father, and we know that 
the second coming (parousia) of Christ will coincide 
with the Last Judgment. 


vy) An equally cogent argument can be con- 
strued from 1 John V, 20: “Scimus quoniam 
Filius Det vemt et dedit nobis sensum, ut co- 
gnoscamus verum Deum et simus in vero Filio 
eius: hic est verus Deus et vita aeterna — And 
we know that the Son of God is come: and he 
hath given us understanding that we may know 
the true God, and may be in his true Son. This 
is the true God and life eternal.” Here the 
Divinity of Christ, which is logically deducible 
from the fact that He is a true Son of the true 
God, is expressly reaffirmed in the concluding 
phrase: This is the true (οά---ἀληθινὸς Θεὸς. 


It is contrary to the rules of logic and grammar alike 
to refer the phrase “This is the true God and life 
eternal,” not to the immediately preceding word “ Filio,” 
but to the more remote “verum Deum” (1. e., Patrem). 
In that case tlle — ἐκεῖνος should be the pronoun used, 
not hic—otros. To refer the demonstrative pronoun 
hic — οὗτος to the determinative pronoun eius would 
offend against the idiom of the Latin language. If 
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Erasmus were right in his assumption that the phrase, 
“The true God and life eternal ”’ designates the Father, 
not the Son, St. John would have made himself 
guilty of an insufferable tautology, viz: “Verus Deus 
est verus Deus’”’ Moreover, the aim of St. John’s 
First Epistle, which was written as a prologue to his 
Gospel, is not to demonstrate the Godhead of the 
Father, which no one denied, but the Divinity of the 
Son, who had appeared corporeally in Christ. It is 
furthermore to be noted that the “true God” whom 
St. John has in mind, is also called “eternal life” 
(οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ ἀληθινὸς Θεὸς καὶ ζωὴ αἰώνιος). Now St. 
John never means the Father but invariably the Son 
when he uses the phrase “eternal life.’”’ Consequently 
Christ is as certainly “verus Deus” as is His Father. 
Cfr. 1 John I, 2: “Annuntiamus vobis vitam aeter- 
nam, quae erat apud Patrem et apparmt nobis — 
We declare unto you the life eternal, which was with 
the Father, and hath appeared to us.”™°® 1 John V, 
11: “Vitam aeternam dedit nobis Deus, et haec vita 
in Filio εἴς est. Qut habet Filium, habet vitam; qui 
non habet Filium, vitam non habet —God hath given 
to us eternal life. And this life is in his Son. He that 
hath the Son, hath life. He that hath not the Son, hath 
not life.” The last vestige of possible doubt is removed 
by the Greek text, which reads thus: “Kai ἔσμεν ἐν 
τῷ ἀληθινῷ ἐν τῷ υἱῷ αὐτοῦ Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ οὗτός ἐστιν 6 
ἀληθινὸς Θεὸς καὶ ζωὴ αἰώνιος. The demonstrative pronoun 
clearly points to Jesus Christ. 


δ) The “crux Rationalistarum’’ is the famous 
doxology, Rom. IX, 5: “Ex quibus [scil. Isra- 


119 Cfr. also John I, 43; XI, 25; XIV, 6. 
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elitis| est Christus secundum carnem, qui est 
super ommia Deus benedictus in saecula (καὶ ἐξ 


ὧν ὁ Χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα ὃ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς εὐλογητὸς 
εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας)" Whoever reads this sentence 
without prepossession will unhesitatingly refer 
the predicate Deus super ommia (ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς) 
to Christ. 


The Greek manuscript codices present the New Tes- 
tament text without punctuation marks, and it would seem 
to be the business of exegesis rather than of textual 
criticism to determine whether there should be a comma 
or a period after the word odpxa. If a comma, then 
the whole doxology plainly refers to Christ; if a period, 
it would be most natural to refer it to the Father or to 
the Deity in general. Similarly, in the Latin text of the 
Vulgate, the Rationalists place a period after “ carnem” 
and reconstruct the passage thus: “... ex quibus est 
Christus secundum carnem. Qut est super omnia Deus 
[== Pater], benedictus [sit] in saecula.’’+?° But this 
punctuation is arbitrary. There is no intrinsic reason 
whatever for inserting such an abrupt hymn of praise 
in honor of the Father into a context which treats solely 
of the Son. Conversely, the Apostle had excellent rea- 
sons for connecting the doxology with the name of 
Christ, whose descent according to the flesh from the 
Jews he had accentuated immediately before. This in- 
terpretation of the passage is so natural and plausi- 
ble that the early writers were unanimous in referring 
the doxology to the Son and not to the Father. To the 
fifteen witnesses whom Petavius **4 was able to mar- 


120 Thus Erasmus, Westen, Griesbach, and others. 
121 De Trinttate, 11, 7. 
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shal in confirmation of this statement, Cardinal Fran- 
zelin 125 added thirty others, while Hurter*** enriched 
the list with fourteen more. This practically unanimous 
consent of the Fathers loses none of its force by 
the circumstance that some of them (in a very cor- 
rect sense) assert that the epithet ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων Θεός be- 
longs solely to the Father, because the Father alone, 
as the First Person of the Blessed Trinity, is un- 
originate (dvapyos) and at the same time the principle 
of the Son (ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀρχῆς). Thus Athanasius,’ 
Basil,’ and Gregory of Nyssa.*7® However, since these 
Fathers did not have in mind the Epistle to the Romans, 
but that to the Ephesians, in which St. Paul writes; 
“Unus Deus et Pater omnium qui est super omnes 
(ὁ ἐπὶ wavrov)—One God and Father of all, who is 
above all,’ 157 we can reasonably assume that they do 
not mean to contradict the other Fathers. This assump- 
tion is rendered still more probable by the fact that 
these same apparently dissentient Fathers elsewhere ex- 
pressly interpret the doxology as referring to Christ.?”* 
For the rest, such unsuspected witnesses as Rosen- 
muller and the editor of the new edition of H. A. W. 
Meyer’s voluminous commentary on the various books 
of Sacred Scripture, B. Weiss, admit that the Ra- 
tionalist interpretation involves a violation of the rules 
of Greek grammar. In fact it would be just as unnatural 
and ungrammatical to write 6 ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων eds, instead of 
ὁ Θεὸς ὁ ὧν ἐπὶ πάντων, as it would be natural and gram- 


122 De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 9. 127 Eph. IV, 6. Cfr. Newman, 

123 Opuscula Patrum, XVI, p. Athanasius, II, 348 sq., oth ed., 
240, 2nd ed., Oeniponte 1805. London 1903. 

124 Ad Serap., Ep. 1, n. 28 128 Athanas., Ep. ad Epict., n. 103 

125 ΕΡ., 38, m.. 4. Basil, Contr. Eunom., IV, n. 2; 


126 Contr. Apoll., τι. 77. Greg. Nyss., Contr. Eunom., 1, X. 
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matical to resume by ὁ ὧν the immediately preceding 
subject, namely, ὁ Χριστός. 


Be it noted in conclusion that Christ’s standing 
epithet in the pages of the New Testament is not 
“God” (Deus, es), but rather “Lord” (Do- 
minus, Κύριος), as can easily be gathered from a 
perusal of the Apostolic Epistles. But inasmuch 
as “Dominus” corresponds exactly to the Hebrew 
mM! and ‘38, the texts in which Jesus is called 
“Lord” prove His Divinity quite as cogently as 
those in which He is called “God.” 


C. The Logos 


Whereas the Synoptics portray Christ mainly on His 
human side, St. Paul emphasizes the Godman, and St. 
John, who was the Saviour’s favorite disciple, raising 
his eagle eye to the very Heavens, shows us Christ 
subsisting before all time in His Divine Nature as the 
“Word of God” (Verbum, ὃ Λόγος). This term 129 
is of the utmost importance for the proper understand- 
ing of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. The use of 
the term “ Logos” is peculiar to St. John.*%° The at- 
tempt to trace the Johannine Logos to the teaching of the 
Jewish philosopher Philo has proved abortive. Aside 

129 * Logos, verbum, being a term as they had _ sects.”— Newman, 
already used in the schools of Athanasius, II, 337, 445 squ., 9th 
heathen philosophy, was open to ed., London 1903. Cfr. J. Lebre- 
various misunderstandings ‘on its ap- ton, Les Origines du Doyme de la 


pearance in the theology of revealed Trinité, Book 1, Paris 1910; E. 
teaching. In the Church it was both Krebs, Der Legos als Heitland im 


synonymous with and corrective of 
the term ‘Son’; but heretics had 
almost as many senses of the term 


ersten Jahrhundert, Freiburg 1910. 
130 Cfr. John I, 1 sqq.; 1 John I, 
1; V, 7; Apoc. XIX, 13. 
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from the name there is absolutely no similarity between 
the two conceptions; rather an irreconcilable opposition. 
It is far more reasonable to regard the teaching of St. 
John on the Logos as an inspired development of the 
doctrine of “ Uncreated Wisdom ” which is set forth in 
the Sapiential Books of the Old Testament. May we 
not also assume that St. John was directly enlightened by 
Him on whose bosom he was privileged to leanp 151 

The most important portion of the Johannean Gospel, 
as bearing on the dogma of the Blessed Trinity, is the 
prologue, which distinctly asserts the personality, the hy- 
postatic difference, and the Divinity of the Logos, who 
is Christ, the Son of God made flesh. 


1. THE Locos A REAL Person.—The Fourth 
Gospel begins thus: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God (ἐν ἀρχῇ ἦν 
ὃ Λόγος καὶ ὃ Λόγος ἦν πρὸς τὸν Θεόν) Inasmuch as 
ot. John distinguishes very clearly between the 
“Word” and “God,” the “Word with God” 
(apud Deum) cannot be an absolute divine at- 
tribute, e. g., personified wisdom or omnipotence; 
for wisdom and omnipotence are not “with God” 
but “in God.” This is clearly apparent from 
the whole context of the prologue, especially 1, 
14: “And the Word was made flesh.” It 
would be impossible for the Divine Nature, or 
for any one of its attributes, to “become flesh,” 
because the Divine Nature, as such, is incapable 
of entering into union with a finite substance, and 


131 John XIII, 23. 
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hence cannot form an undivided synthesis with 
human nature. Consequently the Logos is truly 
a person and not a mere personification. 

2. THE Locos AS SECOND PERSON OF THE 
BLeEsseD TRINITY, Distinct FRoM THE FATHER. 
—That the Logos must be conceived as the 
Second Person of the Divine Trinity, appears 
from the opposition between Θεός and πρὸς τὸν Θεόν. 
The one is “God,” the other is “‘with God” as 
His Logos, and as such is likewise God.*** But 
the Evangelist continues: “He came unto his 
own (εἰς τὰ ἴδια), and his own (οἱ ἴδιοι, 7, @, the 
children of Israel) received him not.” Whence 
it again appears, first, that the Logos is a real 
Person, and, secondly, that He cannot be the 
Father, because the Father never “‘came into this 
world.” *** Consequently, the Logos must be a 
different Person from the Father. This conclu- 
sion is made certain by verses 14 and 18, in 
which the Logos is identified with the Son of 
God. John I, 14: “Et Verbum (ὃ Λόγος) caro 
factum est et habitavit in nobis; et vidimus 
gloriam ον [scil. Verbi], gloriam quasi umgente 
a Patre (ὡς μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρός) ---- And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
saw his glory, the glory as it were of the only 
begotten of the Father.” John I, 18: “Uni- 
genitus Filius (6 μονογενὴς vids), qui est im sinu 


132 John I, 3x. 183 John I, 9. 
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Patris, ipse enarravit — The only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
clared him.” If the Logos is identically the same 
Person as the “Son in the bosom of the Father,” 
there is between the Logos and the [ather 
the same relative opposition which exists be- 
tween the Son and the Father, and consequently 
the Logos cannot be identical with the Father. 
He must be an independent Hypostasis. 

3. THE Locos as A DIVINE PERSON, OR GoD. 
—The fifth of the Scriptural texts *** in which 
the Logos is expressly called “God,” is John 
T, 1: “In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum 
erat apud Deum, et Deus erat Verbuim— In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” In the last 
clause of this sentence “Verbumv”’ is the subject 
and “Deus” the predicate, as a glance at the 
Greek text: καὶ Θεὸς ἦν ὁ Λόγος, tells. Therefore 
the meaning of the clause is: “ἼΠ6 Logos was 
God.” But why did St. John thus transpose 
subject and predicate? His reason for doing so 
appears from the context: ‘O Λόγος ἦν πρὸς τὸν 
Θεὸν, καὶ Θεὸς ἦν ὁ Λόγος. By bringing τὸν Θεόν and 
Θεός into juxtaposition, the Evangelist desired to 
emphasize the consubstantiality of the Logos 
with God the Father, “with’ whom He was 
“from the beginning.”’ Positively to exclude the 


134 Cir. supra, Ὁ. 82. 
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thought that the two might be identical in Per- 
son, St. John insists: 7° Οὗτος (ἡ, @,, 6 Adyos) ἦν 
ἐν ἀρχῇ πρὸς τὸν Θεόν. that is to say, the Logos is 
indeed “God”; but He is likewise ‘‘with God.” 

Even if the Logos were not expressly called 
“God,” His Divinity could be inferred from the di- 
vine attributes ascribed to Him by the Evangelist. 


a) The Logos is the Creator of all things without 
exception. John I, 3: “Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, 
et sine tpso factum est mihil, quod factum est — All 
things were made by him: and without him was made 
nothing that was made.” John I, 10: “Jn mundo erat, 
et mundus (ὃ κόσμος) per ipsum factus est-—— He was 
in the world, and the world was made by him.” He 
who created the world must be God. “ Peccatum 
quidem non per ipsum factum est,’ beautifully observes 
st. Augustine, “. . . et idolum non per Verbum factum 
est, sed... onimis omnino creatura ab angelo usque 
ad verniuculum. Quid praeclarius angelo in creaturis? 
Quid extremius vermiculo in creaturis? Per quem fac- 
tus est angelus, per ipsum factus est vermiculus — Sin 
indeed was not made by the Word .. . an idol too was 
not made by the Word, but... every created thing 
whatever, from an angel to a worm. What created 
being more excellent than an angel? What lower than 
a worm? Yet He who made the angel, the very same 
made the worm also.” 155. As Creator of the world the 
Logos is an uncreated Substance, ens a se. As if to 
refute the later Arian notion that the Logos who created 
the world was Himself a mere creature, St. John stresses 


135 John I, 2. 
136 Tract. in Ioannem, I, n. 13. 
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the fact that “all things were made by him” by add- 
ing: “And without him was made nothing that was 
made.” 387 Jf absolutely nothing was created without the 
Logos, the Logos Himself must either be increate, or His 
own creator, which would involve a contradiction. “ Quo- 
modo potest fieri,’ says St. Augustine, “ πὲ Verbum Det 
factum sit, quando Deus per Verbum fecit omnia? St et 
Verbum Det ipsum factum est, per quod aliud Verbum 
factum est? ... Non enim per se ipsum fiert potuit, 
per quod facta sunt omma. Crede ergo Evangelistae. 
Poterat enim dicere: In principio fecit Deus Verbum, 
quomodo dixit Moyses: In principio fecit Deus coelum 
et terrant— How could the Word of God be made, 
when by the Word God made all things? If the Word 
of God was itself also made, by what other Word was 
it made? ... For that by which all things are made, 
could not be made by itself. Believe then the Evan- 
gelist. For he might have said: In the beginning God 
made the Word; just as Moses said: In the beginning 
God made the heavens and the earth.” 138 

Ὁ) The Logos is eternal. Cfr. John I, 1 sq.: “In 
the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) was the Word. ... The same 
was in the beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) with God.” A _ pre- 
existence which antedates time and creation is equal to 
absolute eternity. To say that the Logos began ‘to be 
“with God ” at some certain time, would be tantamount 
to asserting that the Father began out of His own 
substance to beget “the only begotten Son in His 
bosom.” 139. Consequently the Son must be coeternal 
with the Father. This is further confirmed by a con- 

137 John I, 3: Πάντα δι’ αὐτοῦ Card. Newman, Athanasius, 11, 275 
ἐγένετο. καὶ χωρὶς αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο 564. 


οὐδὲ ἕν (nthil τὸ nothing whatever), 138 Tract. in Ioannem, I, nm. 11. 
& γέγονεν, On this passage, cfr, 139 John J, 18. 
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sideration of that attribute of the Divine Logos which 
may be designated as His divine immanence. By 
“Word of God” (Verbum, Λόγος) we may under- 
stand either the external word of God (verbum orits 5. 
externum), 1. @, Divine Revelation; or His internal, 
immanent word (verbum mentis s. internum). The 
former, which is something impersonal, accidental, 
created, temporal, extra-divine, is not mentioned by St. 
John in the prologue of his Gospel. The Word of 
which he speaks is manifestly the internal Word, 
which, being an intrinsic product of generation, im- 
manent in the intellect of the begetting Father, forms 
part of the Divine Essence. Consequently the Logos 
is coeternal with the Essence of the Godhead. 

c) Lastly, the Logos is the author of the Super- 
natural, and as such must be God. In Himself “the 
true light *’**° and “the life,” *** He is in His external 
manifestation “the light [that] shineth in the dark- 
ness,’ 12 and the principle of our adopted sonship.** 
John I, 12: “ Quotquot autem receperunt eum, dedit ets 
potestatem filtos Det fiert (ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς ἐξουσίαν τέκνα Θεοῦ 
γενέσθαι), his qui credunt in nomine eius (εἰς τὸ ὄνομα 
αὐτοῦ)---- But as many as received him, he gave them 
power to be made the sons of God, to them that be- 
lieve in his name.” Belief in the Logos is a necessary 
condition of salvation and eternal beatitude. Con- 
sequently the Logos is God. From the fulness of His 
grace we must all draw; it is from Him we receive 
grace and truth. Cfr. John I, 16 sq.: “Et de pleii- 
tudine elus nos omnes accepimus, et gratiam pro gratia; 
quia lex per Moysen data est, gratia et veritas (ἡ χάρις 

140 John I, 4, 7, 9. 143 Cfr. the article ‘‘ Adoption, 
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καὶ ἡ ἀλήθεια) per Iesum Christum facta est — And of 
his fulness we have all received, and grace for grace. 
For the law was given by Moses; grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” The Logos is the author both of 
nature and of the Supernatural, and therefore very God. 

The Logos appeared corporeally on earth in Jesus 
Christ, for it is to Him and to Him alone that we 
can apply such Scriptural passages as: “δ came unto 
his own,’ 144 “He was in the world,’ 5 “John... 
gave testimony of [Him],” 7** and, lastly,1*7 “ The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 748 This “‘ Word 
made flesh,” which is for the first time called “Jesus 
Christ” in John I, 17, is “the only begotten Son of 
God.” 14° Hence Christ is both the Logos and the Son of 
God. With John I, 15, therefore, begins the story of the 
life of Jesus Christ.'*° 
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ARTICLE 3 


OF GOD THE HOLY GHOST 


The term “Holy Ghost,” or “Spirit of God,” does 
not imply opposition so clearly as “ Father ” and “ Son.” 
In demonstrating this dogma, therefore, we shall have 
to emphasize the personality of the Holy Ghost and 
the fact that He is an independent Hypostasis, distinct 
from both the Father and the Son. His Divinity,can be 
proved with comparative ease. Accordingly, this article 
will fall into three divisions. In the first division we 
shall demonstrate that the Holy Ghost is a real Person; 
in the second, that He is a Person distinct from the 
Father and the Son; and in the third, that He is a truly 
Divine Person, or God Himself. Once these three points 
are established from Holy Scripture, no further proof 
will be needed to show the existence of a Third Person in 
the Godhead. | 
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A. The Personality of the Holy Ghost 


I. THE Worp GuHost (SPIRIT) IN 115 IMPER- 
SONAL SENSE.—The Bible not infrequently uses 
the terms “God the Father” and “sons of God” 
in a figurative sense. Similarly it also employs 
the word “spirit of God” in a way that does not 
always suggest the idea of a real personality. 


When we read, for instance, that “the spirit of God 
moved over the waters,’ 7: we understand that the 
sacred writer personifies the breath of divine omnipo- 
tence. At least there is no cogent reason for thinking 
that Moses here meant the Person of the Holy Ghost. 
In those texts, too, which tell of supernatural effects 
wrought by grace, or of the workings of the spirit, it 
is not always obvious that Holy Scripture means to 
describe something more than an external divine effect 
which might be figuratively termed “holy spirit.” In 
the Fiftieth Psalm the words “ Spirituim rectum innova 
in visceritbus meis,”’ 1535 and “ Spiritu principali confirma 
me,” 153. evidently denote a supernatural spirit of rec- 
titude and self-control, ἡ. e., a good disposition. “ Et 
spiritum sanctum tuum ne auferas a me,’ 152 must like- 
wise be interpreted impersonally. The “holy spirit” 
here referred to is the spirit of sanctity. There are still 
other texts in which “spirit ” does not designate a Per- 
son, but the absolute Divine Nature, which is essentially 
spiritual. Cfr. John IV, 24: “ God is a spirit (spiritus, 
πνεῦμα), and they that adore him, must adore him in 


151 Gen. I, 2. 153 ** Strengthen me with a perfect 
152 “‘ Renew a right spirit within spirit.” Ps. L, 14. 
my bowels.” Ps. L, 12. 154“ Take not thy holy spirit 


from me.” Ps. L, 13. 
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spirit and in truth.” In the eighth verse of the third 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, Christ Himself employs 
the word “ spirit” in its original impersonal and material 
sense of “wind.” For spiritus is derived from spirare, 
which means to blow, to breathe, as the Greek πνεῦμα is 
derived from πνεῖν, which has the same meaning.?®® 


2. THE WorpD Spirit IN ITs Hypostatic 
SENSE.—Aside from the texts already quoted, 
there is a considerable number of other Scriptural 
passages 1n which the Holy Ghost 1s clearly de- 
scribed as a real and individual person. 


a) There are in the first place certain epithets de- 
signed to restrict the concept of spirit and to show that 
it is not a mere impersonal abstraction. Holy Scrip- 
ture very frequently speaks not merely of the “ spirit 
of God,” but of the “Holy Spirit” (τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα), 
and this personal appellation in some texts is indi- 
vidualized even more strongly by the reduplication of 
the definite article τὸ, as 6. g. in John XIV, 26: τὸ 
πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. In some instances the Divine Spirit is 
spoken of as “the Spirit of the Father,” or “the Spirit 
of the Son,” or “the Spirit of Christ,” which clearly 
intimates opposition to the Father and the Son.’ 1 
Cor. II, 12: “Spiritus qui ex Deo est (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἐκ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ) ---- The Spirit that is of God,” distinctly recalls 
John I, 1: “Et Verbum erat apud Deum — And the 
Word was with God.” 


155 On the réle of the Holy Ghost Les Origines du Dogme de la 
in the Old Testament, see supra, p. Trinité, pp. 74 sqq. 
78 sq. On the whole subject of 156 Acts XVI, 7; Cfr. Rom. 
this subdivision, Newman, Athana- ViTt, 93 Gal. TV, 6; Pil. I, τὸ, 
sius, II, pp. 304 saq.; Lebreton, t Pet. 4, rr 
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b) The Holy Ghost is also called Paraclete 
(Paraclitus, παράκλητος). This term is as peculiar 
to St. John as the term Logos. Like Logos and 
Son of God, Paraclete and Holy Ghost denote 
one identical Person. | 


Paraclete is not, however, predicated of the Holy 
Spirit so exclusively as Logos is applied to the Son. 
Thus, in the First Epistle of St. John, Christ is called 
Paraclete.2*7 The Saviour Himself in the Fourth Gos- 
pel repeatedly refers to the Holy Ghost as the Para- 
clete. What, then, is the meaning of Paraclete? The 
word is used in three different senses, all derived from 
the root-verb παρακαλεῖν. The first and original sense 
is “advocate” (advocatus, from apaxadciv—=in au- 
vilium advocare). But the operations which Jesus as- 
cribes to the Paraclete manifestly cannot be brought 
within the limits of this definition. Some exegetes de- 
rive Paraclete from παρακαλεῖσθαι (1. €., consolarit) and 
take it to mean “ comforter” (consolator). But if that 
derivation were correct, the noun should spell παρακλήτωρ, 
not παράκλητος. Moreover, it is plain from our Lord’s 
discourse after the Last Supper,*®® that the office of 
the Paraclete is far superior to that of a mere comforter. 
He 1s formally to take the place of the departing Son of 
God, and to represent Him in His Church in the same 
manner in which Christ had represented the Father. The 
Paraclete is to complete the work begun by the Saviour 
and to assist the newly founded Church unto the con- 
summation of the world, filling it with His sanctifying 

1571 John II, 1: “δὲ quis pec- have an advocate with the Father, 
cavertt, advocatum (παράκλητον) Jesus Christ the just.” 


habemus apud Patrem, lesum Chri- 158 John XIV-XVI. 
stum iustun.—If any man sin, we 
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power and with the spirit of truth. Paraclete may also 
mean “representative,” from apaxadciy==aliquem in 
locum alterius accire.)*® 

From these verbal definitions it is clear that the “ Para- 
clete ” or “ Holy Spirit ” is not a mere personification but 
a real person. 


c) The correctness of this interpretation is 
borne out by the characteristic description 
which Christ Himself has given of the Paraclete, 
His operations, and His relation to the Father 
and the Son. He is an “other” (alius, ἄλλος) 
than the Father who “sends” Him,*®® and He 
is also distinct from the Son, who sends Him 
“from the Father,” ᾿ἢ 


Between Him who sends (mittens) and Him who is 
sent (missus) there is logically the same relative oppo- 
sition as between Father and Son. This distinction 
furnishes a safeguard against the modalistic error 
which conceives the Holy Spirit as a mere mode of 
manifestation of the Godhead. It is also useful in re- 
futing the Rationalist contention that the name Spiritus 
Sanctus merely shelters a poetical prosopopceia or per- 
sonification. An impersonal being could not “ teach all 
truth,” “give testimony,’ “bring all things to [the 
Apostles’] mind,” remind them of what Christ had told 
them, and so forth. There are many other texts of 
Sacred Scripture in which the Holy Spirit is described 
as possessing all the marks of a real personality. Thus 
He has a free will, for St. Paul speaks of Him as 


159 Cfr. Oswald, Trinitétslehre, 160 John XIV, 16. 
pp. 73 sqq., Paderborn 1888. 161 John XV, 26, 
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“ Dividens singulis, prout vult—(the Spirit worketh), 
dividing to every one according as he will.” 12. He ap- 
points the bishops: “ Aittendite vobis et universo gregi, 
in quo vos Spiritus sanctus posuitt episcopos regere 
ecglesian. Det, quam acquisivit sanguine suo— Take 
heed to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to rule the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” *% 
He prays for us “with unspeakable groanings,” #** like 
as Christ “always lives to make intercession for us.” 165 
Nay, He formally ascribes to Himself subsistent per- 
sonality by commanding: “ Segregate imthi (μοι) Saulum 
et Barnabam in opus, ad quod assumpsi (προςκέκλημαι) 
eos —(The Holy Ghost said to them): Separate me 
Saul and Barnabas, for the work whereunto I have taken 
then,” *8 


Β. The Hypostatic Difference Between the Holy 
Ghost and the Father and the Son 


I. ST. PAUL AND THE DISCIPLES OF JOHN THE BApP- 
TIST AT EPHESUS.—QOn one occasion, when St. Paul 
came to Ephesus, he found there about twelve disci- 
ples of John the Baptist, and thinking that they had 
already received Baptism, he asked them: “ Have you 
received the Holy Ghost (πνεῦμα ἅγιον) since ye be- 
lieved?”’ They answered: ‘“ We have not so much as 
heard that there be a Holy Ghost (ἀλλ᾽ οὐδέ, εἰ πνεῦμα 
ἅγιον ἔστιν ἠκούσαμεν). And when the Apostle queried 
further: “In what then were you baptized?” they re- 
plied: “In John’s baptism.” ... ‘ Having heard these 

162 1 Cor. XII, 11. 165 “ Semper vivit ad interpellan« 
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things, they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” And when St. Paul “had imposed his hands 
on them, the Holy Ghost (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον) came upon 
them.” 157. This account makes it certain beyond a per- 
adventure that Jesus and the Holy Ghost are two dis- 
tinct Persons. For the initial ignorance of the disci- 
ples of John the Baptist did not refer to the Godhead 
as such (concerning which they must have been suffi- 
ciently instructed), but to that particular Divine Per- 
son who, in contradistinction to Jesus, the Son of God, 
is called Holy Ghost. In accordance with this marked 
difference between the two Divine Persons, John’s dis- 
ciples at Ephesus received two distinct sacraments, viz., 
Baptism (1. 6., the Baptism of Jesus) and Confirmation. 


2. Curist’s Last Discourse.—In His dis- 
course to His Disciples after the Last Supper,*** 
Christ clearly distinguishes between the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. “Ego rogabo 
Patrem et aliwm Paraclitum (ἄλλον mapéxdytov ) 
dabit vobis, ut maneat vobiscum in aeternuin — I 
will ask the Father, and he shall give you another 
Paraclete, that he may abide with you for 
ever.” *° The “alius” so distinctly differentiates 
the Paraclete from both Christ Himself and 
the Father, that a blending of the Three Persons 
into one, or into two, is entirely out of question. 
The Father “gives”; the Paraclete “is given’; 
and Christ “asks the Father to give’ the Para- 
clete. It is futile to object that God may give 


167 Acts XIX, 1-6. 169 John XIV, 16, 
168 John XIV~XVI. 
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Himself to His creatures; for the Father is asked 
by the Son to give to the Apostles, not Himself, 
nor His Son, but the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost. 
The hypostatic difference between the Three Per- 
sons of the Divine Trinity is still more clearly 
marked in John XIV, 26: “Parachtus autem 
Spiritus sanctus, quem muttet Pater in nomine 
meo, tlle vos docebit omnia (Ὃ δὲ παράκλητος, τὸ 
πνεῦμα TO ἅγιον, ὃ πέμψει ὃ πατὴρ ἐν TH ὀνόματί μου, ἐκεῖνος 
[not : ἐκεῖνο] ὑμᾶς διδάξει πάντα) ---- But the Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in ΠΥ 
name, he will teach you all things.” In this pas- 
sage, too, it is impossible to confound the Para- 
clete with the Father, because it is the Father 
who sends Him; or with Christ, because it is in 
Christ’s name that He is sent. Consequently the 
Paraclete is a different Person than either the 
Father or the Son. 

3. THE IMMANENT ORIGIN OF THE HOLy 
GuHost.—The Holy Ghost is “of God,” and, like 
the Logos, Himself a Divine Person, who owes 
His Personality to His eternal procession from 
the Father. Sacred Scripture calls the Holy 
Ghost “the Spirit that is of God,’ 9 and dis- 
tinctly declares that He “proceedeth from the 
Father.” *** Consequently the Holy Ghost is a 
different Person from the Father. But is He 


1701 Cor. II, 12: τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ 171 John XV, 26: παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἐκ τοῦ Θεοῦ͵ ἐκπορεύεται͵ 
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likewise personally distinct from the Son? The 
context plainly shows that that is what St. John 
means to inculcate. “Cum autem venerit Para- 
chitus, quem ego nuttam vobis a Patre, spiritum 
veritatis qui a Patre procedit (τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείας͵ 
ὃ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκπορεύεται), ille testimonium perhi- 
bebit de me—But when the Paraclete cometh, 
whom 1 will send you from the Father, the Spirit 
of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall give testimony of me.” ἢ Here the Para- 
clete, or “Spirit of truth,’ who “proceedeth from 
the Father,’”’ and who cannot therefore be iden- 
tical with the Father, is sharply distinguished 
from the Son, who sends Him; for no one can 
send Himself. Besides, St. John distinctly af- 
firms that the Paraclete is sent to give testi- 
mony of Christ. From all of which it is as 
plain as the light of day that the Bible makes a 
sharp distinction between the Holy Ghost and the 
Father and the Son, and that each must therefore 
be a separate and distinct Hypostasis. 


C. The Divinity of the Holy Ghost 
Although the Divinity of the Holy Ghost is 
logically deducible from the texts already quoted, 
the Pneumatomachian and Socinian heresies de- 
mand a special refutation. In formulating the 
Scriptural argument for the Divinity of the 


172 John XV, 26. 
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Holy Ghost, we shall follow the same method 
which we employed in elaborating that for the 
Divinity of Christ. 

I. THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES OF THE HOLy 
Guost.—Sacred Scripture ascribes to the Holy 
Ghost divine attributes both of being and of life. 
Therefore the Holy Ghost is God. 


a) Of the transcendental attributes of being, truth is 
frequently ascribed to the Holy Ghost. He 1s called the 
substantial ‘‘ Spirit of truth,’ who “teaches all truth.” 
John XVI, 13: “ Cum autem venerit tlle Spiritus veri- 
tatis (τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἀληθείας), docebit vos omnem verita- 
tem (πᾶσαν τὴν dAnbecav)— But when he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he will teach you all truth.” This sub- 
stantial Spirit of truth by virtue of His “ procession 
from the Father ” must be increate and divine; else He 
could not be called the Inspirer of God’s infallible 
word.,?"8 

A second characteristic prerogative of the Holy Ghost, 
which is indicated by His very name, is His substantial 
holiness or sanctity. The epithet sanctus (ἅγιος) de- 
scribes the very essence of the Third Person of the 
Divine Trinity. Not as if the Father and the Son were 
not also substantially holy,’** but the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from Sanctity or Love as His principle, and 
is therefore Hypostatic Holiness or Personal Love.?7 
It is for this reason that He is represented, per ap- 
propriationem, as “the Sanctifier,’ ἡ, ¢., the principle 
of all created holiness. Cfr. Rom. V, 5: “ Caritas Dei 
173 2 Pet. I, :21. Preuss, God: His Kunowability, Es- 


174 God as such must be holy by sence, and Attributes, pp” 251 5664. 
His very nature.—Cfr. Pohle- 175 Infra, Chapters III and IV. 
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diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctum, 
qui datus est nobis — The charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” 

The omnipotence of the Holy Ghost is more clearly 
defined in the supernatural sphere than in the domain 
of nature. St. Paul sublimely demonstrates it in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, where the Holy Ghost 
is eulogized as the author of the supernatural gifts of 
grace, such as wisdom, knowledge, the working of 
miracles, prophecy, “interpretation of speeches,” etc.17® 
The Holy Ghost wrought His own theophany (or visible 
manifestation) in the form of “ parted tongues of fire” 
on Pentecost Day, when, as Sacred Scripture tells us, 
the Apostles “were filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
.. . began to speak with divers tongues, according as 
the Holy Ghost gave them to speak.” 177 But the great- 
est miracle of His omnipotence was the Incarnation, when 
the Blessed Virgin Mary “conceived [her Divine Son] 
of the Holy Ghost.” 118 

Omnipresence and indwelling are likewise distinctly 
divine attributes. Now, the Holy Ghost is everywhere 
in Sacred Scripture represented as the penetrating, trans- 
forming, purifying, sanctifying, and vivifying principle 
of supernatural life; so much so that the Nicaeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed expressly designates Him as the 
Vivifier.17 Cfr. John VI, 64: “ Spiritus est, qui vivi- 
ficat — It is the Spirit that quickeneth.” 2 Cor. III, 6: 
“TS δὲ πνεῦμα Cworoet— But the Spirit quickeneth.” 
This vivifying and sanctifying omnipresence implies the 
divine prerogative of indwelling in the souls of the just. 


1761 Cor, XII, 4-11. — That which is conceived in her, 
177 Acts ΤΙ, 4. is of the Holy Ghost.” 
178 Cfr. Matth. I, 20: ‘“‘ Quod in 179 Vivificator (ξωοποιός), % 6.» 


ea natum est, de Spiritu Sancto est We who gives life. 
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The Saints are temples of the Holy Ghost. John XIV, 
17: “You shall know him; because he shall abide with 
you, and shall be in you.” 1 Cor. III, 16: “ Know 
you not that you are the temples of the Holy Ghost, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 1 Cor. 
VI, 19: “Know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you 
have from God?” 

b) Of the attributes of divine life, omniscience be- 
longs to the Holy Ghost in the same measure as it 
belongs to the Logos. He is the “searcher of the deep 
things of God,” which “no man knoweth, but the Spirit 
of God.” 1 Cor. II, 10-11: “Spiritus omma serutatur, 
etiam profunda Det. Quis enim hominum scit, quae 
sunt hominis, nist spiritus hominis, qui in ipso est. Ita 
et ea quae Dei sunt, nemo cognovit nisi Spiritus Dei — 
For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
but the spirit of a man that is in him? So the things 
also that are of God no man knoweth but the Spirit 
of God.” In virtue of this Divine Knowledge He is 
the revealer of the mysteries of God. “ Spiritu loqut- 
tur mysteria.” °° Out of His perfect knowledge of the 
future free acts of rational creatures, the Holy Ghost 
inspires the prophets and predicts the future. John 
XVI, 13: “Quae ventura sunt, annuntiabit vobis — 
The things that are to come, he shall shew you.” 15: 

Besides these attributes, there are His external di- 
vine operations. Continuing the work of the Redemp- 
tion, the Holy Ghost is perpetually remitting sins in 
the Church. John XX, 22 sq.: “ Accipite Spiritum 
Sanctum: quorum remuseritis peccata, remittuntur eis 


1801 Cor. XIV, 2; cfr. 2 Pet. I, 181 Cfr, also 1 Pet. I, 10 sqq.3 2 
21. Pet. I,. 21. 
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— Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them.”—“ The charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost,” 152 and it is the Holy Ghost through whom the 
just are adopted as children of God. Rom. VIII, 14: 
“Quicumque enim Spirttu Dei aguntur, τὶ sunt filu Det 
— For whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God.” He 1s, lastly, the seal of super- 
natural life stamped on our souls. Eph. I, 13: “ Cre- 
dentes signati estis Spiritu promissionis sancto [1, ὁ., 
Spiritu a Deo promisso|— Believing, you were signed 
with the Holy Spirit of promise” (that is to say, with 
the Spirit promised by God). 


2. THE Hoty GuHost ENTITLED To DIVINE 
WorsuHip.—The Trinitarian form of benediction 
puts the Holy Ghost on a par with the Father 
and the Son. This general argument for His 
adorability can be fortified by a special proof, 
drawn from the peculiar malice involved in blas- 
pheming the Person of the Holy Ghost. 


Cfr. Matth. XII, 31-32: “ Omne peccatum et blas- 
phemia renuitetur hominibus; Spiritus autem blasphemia 
non rennitetur. Et quicunque dixerit verbum contra 
Filium hominis [t. e., Christum] remiitetur ei; qua 
autem dixerit contra Spiritum Sanctum, non remitietur 
et neque in hoc saeculo neque in futuro — Every sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven men, but the blas- 
phemy οὐ 133 the Spirit shall not be forgiven. And 


182 Rom. V, 5. renders it in The Four Gospels, A 
183 Better, against, as Fr. Spencer New Translation, New York 1898. 
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whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but he that shall speak against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in the world to come.” Therefore 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is a more grievous 
offence than ordinary blasphemy; which could not be 
were not the Holy Ghost at least coequal in majesty 
and adorableness with the Father and the Son. As 
for Christ’s dictum in the text just quoted, we need 
hardly say that it is only as man that He subordinates 
Himself to the Holy Ghost, in the same sense in which 
He elsewhere says: 1** ‘“ The Father is greater than I.” 
This argument is confirmed by all those Scriptural texts 
which contain the phrase “temple of the Holy Ghost,” 
for a temple is reared for the worship of the Divinity. 


3. THE NAME “Gop” APPLIED TO THE HOoLy 
Guost.—Although the Bible nowhere expressly 
calls the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity 
“God,” the appellation occurs frequently in con- 
texts where “God” can be legitimately substituted 
for “Holy Ghost.” 


a) To begin with, the Old Testament contains a num- 
ber of passages which are directly referred to the Holy 
Ghost in the New. Is. VI, 8-9, we read: “ Et audivi 
vocem Domini (318) dicentis: ...Vade et dices po- 
pulo huic: audite audientes et nolite intelligere — And I 
heard the voice of the Lord, saying: . . . Go and thou 
shalt say to this people: Hearing, hear and understand 
not.” Now St. Paul teaches:1*° “ Bene Spiritus Sanc- 
tus locutus est per Isaiam prophetam: Vade et dices, 


184 John XIV, 28. 185 Acts XXVIII, 2s. 
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etc. — Well did the Holy Ghost speak to our fathers by 
Isaias the prophet, saying: Go to this people and say 
to them, etc.” According to St. Paul, therefore, the 
Holy Ghost is identical with the Old Testament ‘378, 
that is to say, with the one true God, to whom alone this 
name is attributable as a guast nomen proprium®® A 
similar substitution of names takes place whenever a 
prophecy is alternately ascribed to the Father, to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.48? If the Father is God, 
and the Son is God, the Holy Ghost, too, must be God. 

b) In many passages of the New Testament the word 
“God” can be directly substituted for “ Holy Ghost.” 
Thus St. Peter addresses Ananias in these words: 
“Cur tentavit Satanas cor tuum, mentiri te Spiritu 
Sancto.... Non es mentitus hominbus, sed Deo— 
Why hath Satan tempted thy heart, that thou shouldst 
lie to the Holy Ghost. . .. Thou hast not lied to men, 
but to God.” +88 By substitution we get the proposition: 
“The Holy Ghost is God.” St. Paul, when he asks: 15 
“ Nescitis quia templum Dei estis et Spiritus Det habitat 
in vobis? — Know you not that you are the temple of 
God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? "— 
plainly intimates that the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
“the temple of God” ‘is identical with God Him- 
self.9°° A comparison of John I, 13: “Ex Deo nat 
sunt — They are born of God,” with John III, 5: “ Nisi 
guis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto — Unless 
a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost,” 
shows that “ Holy Ghost” =“ God.” Finally St. Paul 
says in his Epistle to the Hebrews: “ Multifariam 

188 Compare Ps, XCIV, 8-11 with 1891 Cor. ITI, τό. 
Heb, III, 7-11. 190 Cfr. 1 Cor. VI, 19; 2 Cor. VI, 


187 Vide supra, pp. 29 588: 16. 
188 Acts V, 3-4. 
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multisque modis olim Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
— God... at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in times past to the fathers by the proph- 
ets,’ 151. and St. Peter assures us: “ Non enim volun- 
tate humana allata est aliquando prophetia, sed Spiritu 
Sancto inspiratt locutt sunt sanctt Det homines — For 
prophecy came not by the will of man at any time: 
but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost.” 152 


The synthesis of the Three Divine Persons 
in the complete concept of the Trinity is most 
perfectly consummated in the so-called ordo 
subsistendi,* by virtue of which the Three ob- 
serve a constant order and follow one another 
in an immutable sequence. The members of this 
formula can not be transposed. The Father 
must be conceived strictly as the First, the Son as 
the Second, and the Holy Ghost as the Third Per- 
son of the Godhead. Yet this is not to be under- 
stood as implying a sequence of time or dignity, 
a before or after, a more or less; for in virtue 
of their absolute consubstantiality or homoousta 
all Three Divine Persons are coequal in rank, 
eternity, and power.*°* The numerical sequence 


191 Heb. I, x. ἢ 

1922 Pet. I, 21. For a fuller 
elucidation of the topic of this para- 
graph, cfr. Heinrich, Dogmat. The- 
ologie, IV, § 228; Kleutgen, De Ipso 
Deo, pp. 489-509. 

198 ᾿Ακολουθία κατὰ τὴν Take, 

104 (ἔτ, the Athanasian Creed: 


“ Et in hac Trinitate nihil prius aut 
posterius, nihtl maius aut minus, sed 
totae tres personae coaeternae et 
coaequales— And in this Trinity 
none is afore or after other, none 
is greater or less than another, but 
the whole Three Persons are co- 
eternal together, and co-equal.” 
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of the Three Divine Persons in the Trinity, 
therefore, simply implies a succession with re- 
gard to origin, the Father being the principle 
of the Son, and the Father and the Son together 
the principle of the Holy Ghost. In our Lord’s 
baptismal mandate, in the form of baptism which 
He Himself dictated, in the Comma Ioanneum, 
in the Christian doxologies, and wherever else 
the Bible formally enumerates the Three Divine 
Persons, this order is unvaried. When Holy 
Scripture seems to make an exception (as, 6. g., 
1 Cor. XII, 1 sqq.), it 1s easy to see that no 
formal enumeration is intended. 


READINGS : — On the theology of the Holy Ghost cfr. St. Atha- 
nasius, De Trinit. et Spiritu Sancto Libri III; Didymus Alex., De 
Spiritu Sancto (in Migne, Patr. Gr., 39, 1031 sqq.); St. Am- 
brose, De Spiritu Sancto ad Gratianum August.; S. Thom., 
Contr. Gent., IV, 16 sqq. (Rickaby, 1, ¢., pp. 340 544.) and the 
commentators; Petavius, De Trinit., II, 6, 13 sqq., VII, 5; Th. 
Schermann, Die Gottheit des hl. Geistes nach den griechischen 
Vatern des vierten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1901; Cardinal Man- 
ning, The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, Am. reprint, 
New York 1905; J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la 
Trinité, pp. 251 sqq., 283 sqq., 325 sqq., 371 sqq., 418 saqq., Paris 
1910; E. W. Winstanley, Spirit in the New Testament: An 
Enquiry into the Use of the word πνεῦμα in all Passages, and 
a Survey of the Evidence Concerning the Holy Spirit, Cam- 
bridge 1908; H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment, London 1909; J. Forget, art. “ Holy Ghost” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, pp. 409 saqq. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BLESSED TRINITY IN TRADITION 


The dogma of the Blessed Trinity was de- 
fined by the Council of Nicaea, A.D. 325. 
The ensuing Antitrinitarian controversies, which 
marked the period ending with the year 381, 
came to a head at the Second Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, which safeguarded the doctrine against va- 
rious heretical incursions. In the precise for- 
mulation which it received at Nicaea and Con- 
stantinople, the dogma has come down to our 
time, and we can consequently, in demonstrating 
it from Tradition, confine our attention to the 
first four centuries of the Christian era. Since 
the condemnation of various heretical perver- 
sions affords the best insight into the genuine 
ecclesiastical Tradition, we shall preface our 
positive exposition by a brief account of the 
Antitrinitarian heresies up to the beginning of 
the fifth century. 
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SECTION 1 


THE ANTITRINITARIAN HERESIES AND THEIR 
CONDEMNATION BY THE CHURCH 


There are two logical processes whereby the - 
dogma of the Blessed Trinity can be essentially 
perverted; per defectum, 1. e., by exaggerating 
the notion of unity and eliminating that of Trin- 
ity (Monarchianism) ; or per excessum, 1. e., by 
exaggerating the concept of the Trinity, making 
it a Trinity of Divine Natures and thereby 
denying the unity of Persons (Tritheism). 
Tritheism will receive due consideration in the 
second part of this volume, in which we shall 
expound the doctrine of Unity in the Trinity 
(Unitas in Trinitate). 


Monarchianism, or the doctrine of the Monarchia, as 
it is called by an assumption of exclusive orthodoxy 
like that which has led to the adoption of the term “ Uni- 
tarianism ” at the present day,’ denies the distinction of 
Persons in the Divine Nature. It is threefold: (1) 
crass ss Monarchianism, in its present-day form called Uni- 
tarianism, which denies all distinction of persons in 
God. (2) Modalism, so-called, which admits a Trinity 


a ΟΝ 


of Persons, but holds that the difference between them 


1Cfr. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century, Ὁ. ττῖε 
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is not real but merely nominal or modal; this heresy is 
called Sabellianism from its chief champion, Sabellius. 
(3) Subordinationism, which, while it readily grants 
that the three Divine Persons are really distinct, insists 
that they are not coequal, but subordinate one to the 
other (Arianism, Macedonianism). This logical division 
of Monarchianism substantially coincides with the suc- 
cessive phases of its historic development. 


Reapincs : — The various text-books of Church History, espe- 
cially Alzog (Pabisch-Byrne’s translation), Vol. I, pp. 348 saq., 
sth ed., Cincinnati 1809; Funk-Cappadelta, 4 Manual of Church 
History, Vol. I, London τοῖο; *Hefele, A History of the Coun- 
cils of the Church, Vols. I sqq.; *Oswald, Trinitatslehre, §§ 8-9, 
Paderborn 1888; H. Couget, La SS. Trimité et les Dogmes An- 
titrinitaires, Paris 1905; F. J. Hall, The Trinity, pp. 63 sqq., 
New York 1910, 


ARTICLE 1 


CRASS MONARCHIANISM 


1. THE Heresy oF MoNARCHIANISM.—This 
is an ancient heresy, the beginnings of which 
can be traced to the second century of the Chris- 
tianera. Itis either Dynamistic or Patripassian. 
Dynamistic Monarchianism asserts that the 
Father alone is true God, and that the divine ele- 
ment in Christ was merely a power (δύναμις) in-, 
dwelling in Him as an impersonal divine spirit. 
Fearne Monarchianism completely identifies 
the Son with the Father, asserting that the Per- 
son of the Father was made flesh and suffered on 
the Cross. The Patripassian 1s superior to the 
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Dynamistic form of Monarchianism in so far as 
it acknowledges Christ to be a manifestation of 
the Divine Essence. 


a) Dynamistic Monarchianism was championed by the 
Ebionites, the Cerinthians, and the Carpocratians, who 
all held that Christ was a mere man, though endowed 
with divine powers or energies, after the manner of the 
Old Testament prophets or the pagan soothsayers. The 
chief representatives of this heresy were Theodotus of 
Byzantium (about A. D.-192), a tanner by trade, and 
his pupil Theodotus the Younger. The latter, sur- 
named the Money-Changer, asserted that a divine power 
had indeed descended upon the man Jesus at his bap- 
tism, but that the same Divine Power (λόγος, vids) 
had appeared in Melchisedech, who had been media- 
tor and intercessor for the angels in the same sense 
in which Christ was for men, and whose followers 
were therefore called Melchisedechians.2 A somewhat 
later protagonist of this heresy was the notorious Paul 
of Samosata, an extremely clever man, who died as 
Bishop of Antioch, about A.D. 260. He taught that 
Christ, though supernaturally begotten and born of a 
virgin, was nevertheless a mere man, and that the Di- 
vine Logos (i. e., the impersonal wisdom of God) was 
not united to Him substantially, but simply as a quality 
or power; whence His deification was foreordained. 
Thus “the Logos was greater than Christ; the Logos 
was from above, Christ from below; Christ suffered in 
His nature and wrought miracles by grace.” It was 

2 Alzog, Universal Church His- the tanner, and his pupil the 
tory, English tr., Vol. I, 350; money-changer, cfr. Eusebius, Hist. 
Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects, Here- ccles., V, 28; Theodoretus, Haeret. 


sies, etc., new impression, London Fab., II, 5. 
1903, pp. 304 sq. On Theodotus 
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only by means of divine grace and His own co-operation 
therewith, that Christ ultimately became (οί. 

A kindred heresy was that of Photinus, Bishop of 
Sirmium (d. 366), who “ increased the scandal, by ad- 
vocating, and with greater boldness, an almost Unitarian 
doctrine.” * He taught that the Logos is the imper- 
sonal intellect, while the Holy Ghost is the impersonal 
power of God, in whom there is but one Person, wiz., 
the Father. Hence Θεός = doyordtwp. Christ, according 
to Photinus, was a simple man, in whom the Logos 
dwelt as efficient power (ἐνέργεια δραστικῇ), and who 
earned for himself the name of “ God” by his obedience. 

The main argument of all these heretics was this. 
If the Father were other than the Son, and each were 
nevertheless true God, it would be necessary to assume 
the existence of two Gods (Ditheism). Consequently 
Christ, though endowed with divine power (δύναμις), is a 
mere man. Paul of Samosata quoted in support of his 
heresy John XVII, 3; XIV, 28; Matth. XI, 27; Luke 
1, §2. 

b) The Patripassian . form_of Monarchianism, accord- 
ing to the Philosophoumena,® seems to have had for 
its author Noétus._ of Smyrna, a philosopher of the 
school of Heraclitus. He denied the distinction of Per- 
sons in the Godhead and taught that the Father was’ » 
born, suffered, and died in Christ. Another leader of the 


8 Cfr. Alzog, I, 350 sq.; Hergen- 51X, 7 sqq., ed. Miller, p. 284, 
réther, Kirchengeschichte, 3rd ed., Oxon. 1853. Cfr. Bardenhewer- 
Vol. I, p. 222. There is some difi- Shahan, Patrology, pp. 209 5866. 
culty in determining what were the 6“ Pater passus est.” In a frag- 
opinions of the Samosatene. Cfr. ment of the writings of Hippolytus 
Newman, Select Treatises of St. Noétus’s teaching is stated in these 


Athanasius, II, 237 sqq.; IpeM, The terms: “Τὸν Χριστὸν εἶναι τὸν 
Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 3 πατέρα καὶ αὐτὸν τὸν πατέρα 
sqq. γεγεννῆσθαι καὶ πεπονθέναι καὶ 

4Newman, The Arions of the ἀποτεθνηκέναι" (Fragm.  conir. 
Fourth Century, Ὁ. 313: Noét., c 1.) On Noétus and the 
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Patripassian heretics was Praxeas (about A. Ὁ. 102), a 
contemporary of Tertullian, by whom he was denounced 
as one of the “ vanissimut Monarchiani’”’ who boasted, 
“ Monarchiam habemus.’* Regardless of the distinc- 
tion between Nature and Person, Praxeas taught that 
the Divine Substance has but one Hypostasis. As 
Father, God is a spirit, but He is called Son in so 
far as He has assumed human flesh (without a soul )— 
“Ipse se filium sibi | fecit.” Consequently Christ is in- 
deed true God, but He is not the Son of God; and inas- 
much as Christ was the Father incarnate, it was the 
Father who suffered and died on the Cross. In con- 
firmation of his error Praxeas quoted John X, 30: 
“Fgo et Pater unum sumus—I and the Father are 
one;” and John XIV, 9: “ Philippe, qui videt me, videt 
et Patrem — Philip, he that seeth me, seeth the Father 
also.” Praxeas and his adherents were therefore also 
called viowaropes.® 


2. ATTITUDE OF THE CuuRCcH Towarps Mo- 
NARCHIANISM.—The Church strenuously op- 
posed all these heresies even before she began 
to hold ecumenical councils. 


The iniquitous Theodotus of Byzantium was excom- 
municated by Pope Victor I (189-198). Paul of 
Samosata was called to account by several synods,’ but, 
clever sophist that he was, escaped conviction until Mal- 
chion, a learned presbyter of Antioch, was able to ex- 
pose the drift of his errors and tore the mask from his 


Noétians, cfr. Blunt, Dictionary of 8 On this term, see Newman, Se- 
Sects, Heresies, etc., pp. 373 544., lect Treatises of St. Athanasius, I, 
mew impression, London 1903. 475 sq. 


7 Contr. Praxeam, ¢. 3. 929A. Ὁ. 264 sqq. 
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face at a council held in Autioch A.D. 269. Paul 
was deposed and excommunicated, but tenaciously held 
on to his see until the En:peror Aurelian put an end 
to the reign of Queen Zenobia, into whose favor he 
had insinuated himself.” 

Noétus, when cited before a council in Asia Minor, 
sought to conceal his Patripassian leanings by empha- 
sizing his monotheism, and pathetically exclaimed: 
“What wrong have I done? I adore the One God, I 
know but One God, and none beside Him, who was 
born, suffered, and died!”’?* The assembled bishops 
(called presbytert) did not reply that they were Ditheists. 
They simply declared: “ We, too, adore the One God, 
but in a manner in which we know that He is adored 
rightly. And we likewise possess the One Christ, ... 
the Son of God, who suffered and died.”?% Noétus 
was excommunicated A.D. 170. Praxeas had to recant 
his errors in writing. He went to Africa, where he 
found a staunch opponent in Tertullian, who employed 
the Apostles’ Creed as the most effective weapon against 
the Patripassian heresy.** 

Against the later “ Unitarianism”’ of the Socinians, 
who also denied the Blessed Trinity and the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and taught a sort of abstract mono- 
theism, Pope Paul IV (A.D. 1555) issued his dogmatic 
Constitution “ Cum quorundam.” τ 


10 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- Anni 269” is doubtful. Cfr. Bar- 


trology, p. 165. 

11 A.D. 272. Cfr. Newman, The 
Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 
3 sqq.; Edm. Venables in the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography, s. v. 
“Paulus of Samosata’”; Hefele, 
History of the Councils (Engl. ed.), 
Vol. I, pp. 118 sqq. The authen- 
ticity of the “ Episiola Synodica 


denhewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 165. 

12 Quoted by Epiphanius, Haeres., 
57, Ue 

13 Epiph., J. c. 

14 Tertull., Contr. Praz., c. 2. 

15 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
dion, n. 993. On modern Antitrini- 
tarianism, see Chapter IV, § 1, in- 
fra. | 
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Reapincs: —*Hagemann, Die rdémische Kirche und ihr Ein- 
fluss auf Disziplin und Dogma in den drei ersten Jahrhunderten, 
Freiburg 1864; Hergenréther-Kirsch, Kirchengeschichte, 4th ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 245 sqq., Freiburg 1902; Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 
2nd ed., Vol. I, Freiburg 1892; A. Harnack, art. “ Monarchian- 
ism” in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, Vol. VII, pp. 453-461, New York 1910; J. Tixeront, 
History of Dogmas, English tr., Vol. I, 290 sqq., St. Louis 1910; 
J. Chapman, O. S. B., art. “ Monarchians” in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. X, pp. 448 544. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE MODALISM OF SABELLIUS 
ππεϑλαιι....... 


Ι. [THE Heresy ΟΕ SABELLIUS.—Sabellius 
‘(about A. D. 250) was not an extreme Monarchi- 
anist; he recognized the existence of a Trinity, 
though an imperfect one, in the Godhead.” 


The Sabellian Triad is no true, real, immanent Trin- 
ity. It is merely a modal, external, and transitive dis- 
tinction, based upon the relation of God (in Whom the 
Sabellians admit but one Person) to the created universe. 
In other words, the Trinity of the Sabellians is a merely 
external Trinity of manifestation, not an internal one 
of life. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, they argue, are | 
three distinct modes (πρόσωπα) by which the one Person 
of the Godhead manifests Himself, and which are inter- 
related as body, soul, and spirit in man, or light, 
warmth, and sphericity in the sun. The undifferen- 
tiated Divine Monad has in course of time developed 
and “dilated” into a Triad. In its rdle of Creator it is 

16 Cfr. Newman, The Arians of also Chapman’s article ‘‘ Monar- 


the Fourth Century, Ch. I, ὃ 5: chians” in the Catholic Encyclo- 
‘*Sabellianism,” pp. 116-132; see pedia, Vol. X, 448 sqq. 
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called Father; as the Redeemer it is called Son; and as 
the Sanctifier, enlightening and regenerating the faithful, 
it is called Holy Ghost. Hence the Modalist formula: 
“ ηρεῖς ὀνομασίαι ἐν μιᾷ ὑποστάσει,᾽᾽ or, still more sharply: 
“Mia ὑπόστασις καὶ τρεῖς ἐνέργειαι.᾽" 

Although the Trinity of Sabellius was not a real 
Trinity of Persons, but merely a triple differentiation of 
office and external manifestation, he nevertheless adopted, 
for the sake of perverting it, the orthodox formula of 
τρία πρόσωπα. He dishonestly played upon the am- 
biguity of the word πρόσωπον, which etymologically may 
signify a person, outward appearance, a countenance, or 
a character in a play.*7 It was on this account that 
the later Oriental theologians avoided the term πρόσωπον 
(persona = mask) for person; or, when they did employ 
it, defined it most carefully as πρόσωπον ἐνυπόστατον, in 
order to exclude the Sabellian interpretation of πρόσω- 


Tov ἀνυπόστατον. 


. 2. Its CONDEMNATION.—Sabellius, after hav- 

ing been treated with considerate kindness by 
Pope Zephyrin, was finally excommunicated by 
Callistus (217-222). We know this from the 
Philosophowmena of St. Hippolytus (first com- 
plete edition by Miller, Oxford 1851). 


After his excommunication Sabellius retired to the 
Lybian Pentapolis (about A.D. 257), and there con- 
tinued to propagate his errors. He was opposed by 
‘Dionysius the Great, Bishop of Alexandria, who wrote 
several dogmatic epistles in refutation of Sabellianism, 
but in his zeal for the truth went to the other extreme, 


17 Alzog, Universal Church History (English tr.), Vol. I, p. 355. 
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so that he was accused of teaching Ditheism.1® The 
most objectionable passage *® in the latter’s writings was 
probably this: ‘“ The Son of God is a work or creature 
(ποίημα) and something that has come into being; He 
is not distinct according to His nature, but foreign to 
the Father in substance” [οὐσία undoubtedly is here the 
same as ὑπόστασις, both terms being used promiscuously 
for a time to signify nature or person]. At this junc- 
ture (A.D. 262) Pope Dionysius issued a truly epoch- 
making decision, of which St. Athanasius has preserved 
some fragments. In his epistle the sovereign teacher of 
Christendom distinctly condemns the Sabellian heresy, but 
at the same time censures the ditheistic expressions used 
by the Bishop of Alexandria. It is not too much to 
say that this Apostolic letter condemned not only 
Monarchianism and Sabellianism, but likewise, in ad- 
vance, Subordinationism and Tritheism, which were the 
products of a later age.2° The energetic and loyal 
Bishop of Alexandria, who in his zeal had overshot the 
truth, readily submitted and satisfied the Pope of his 
good faith by means of an explicit statement which he 
forwarded to Rome. This important document em- 
bodies two points of particular interest. In the first 
place Denis explains that he had employed the unfor- 
tunate term ποίημα not in the meaning of “ creature,” but 
in the hypostatic sense of productus, 1. e., genitus, in 
order to emphasize the reality and self-existence of the 
Person of the Logos against Sabellius. Secondly, he 
cordially accepts the new locution ὁμοούσιος τῷ Θεῷ, used 


——- 


18 Newman, The Arians of the lect Treatises of St. Athanasius, I, 
Fourth Century, pp. 126 sq. Pp. 45 Sq. 

19 Quoted by St. Athanasius, De 20 The Latin text of such parts of 
Sententia Dionysii Alex., Migne, P. Pope Dionysius’s epistle as ‘have 
G., XXV, 465. Cir. Newman, Se- come down to us, can be found in 

Scheeben’s Dogmatik, Vol. I, p. 746. 
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by Pope Dionysius in his dogmatic epistle, though, as 
he takes pains to remark, he had “not found this term 
anywhere in Holy Scripture.” 24. This goes to show that 
the term was coined and circulated long before the 
Council of Nicaea; in other words, the heresy of Arius 
was condemned before it was ever hatched. The 
phrase ὁμοούσιος τῷ Θεῷ embodies all the essential ele- 
ments of the dogma:— Christ’s Divine Sonship, His Di- 
vinity, and His Consubstantiality with the Father.?? 


Reapincs:— Worm, Historia Sabelliana 1796; *Dollinger, 
Hippolyt und Callistus, Ratisbon 1853 (English translation, 
Hippolytus and Callistus, Edinburg 1876) ; Newman, The Arians 
of the Fourth Century, pp. 116 sqq., New Ed., London too1; 
L. Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church (English 
tr), Vol. I, pp. 225 sqqa. 


ARTICLE 3 
‘THE SUBORDINATIONISM OF ARIUS AND MACEDONIUS 
1. THE HERESY or SUBORDINATIONISM.——1 his 


heresy involved the Church in many terrific con- 
flicts. It started with an attack on the co- 


equality of the Son with the Father (Arianism), ' 


and ultimately impugned the dogma of the Con- 
substantiality of the Holy Ghost with the Father 
and the Son (Macedonianism, Pneumatoma- 
chians). ᾿ 


21 Cir. Newman, Select Treatises quod fides antiqua pepererat — This 
of St. Athanasius, I, p. 44. is that famous term ὁμοούσιος, to 

22 Cir. St. August., Contr. Marim., which the ancient faith had given 
11, 14, 3: “ Hoe est iliud ὁμοούσιον, birth,” 


9 


——= 


mod 
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a) The salient tenets of Arianism ?* are these: The 
Logos began His existence in time. Consequently there 
was a time when the Son of God was not (ἦν ποτε, 
ὅτε οὐκ ἦν). He is not begotten out of the substance 
of the Father, but made by the free will of the Father 
“out of nothing” (é& οὐκ ὄντων γέγονεν 6 λόγος). Though 
He existed before all creatures, ἢ, e., before the beginning 
of time, the Logos does not exist from everlasting, 
and consequently He is not God, but a creature of the 
Father (ποίημα, κτίσμα τοῦ πατρός), exalted indeed above 
all other creatures, because God’s instrument in creating 
the world. Therefore He is “God” by grace (θέσει, 
μετοχῇ, Καταχρηστικῶς), an intermediary being between 
God and the world (μέσος γενόμενος). Although it was 
possible for the Logos to sin, and His will was therefore 
alterable (τρεπτός, ἀλλοιωτός), still by a perfect use of 
free will and grace He actually became sinless. 

To deceive the unsuspecting faithful, and to veil his 
errors, Arius played fast and loose with the words 
γενητός (1. 6., creatus, factus) and γεννητός (1. 6., genitus) 
and their contradictories ἀγένητος (1. 6., increatus) and 
ἀγέννητος (1. 6., Ingenitus), just as the Semi-Arians later 
did with ὁμοούσιος (1. 6., consubstantial) and ὁμοιούσιος 
(1. e., of like substance). 

b) The heresy of Macedonius and Marathon was 
an offshoot of Semi-Arianism. Macedonius, who was 
Bishop of Constantinople about A.D. 360, taught that 
the Holy Ghost is a creature of the Logos, by whom, 
according to the Arian theory, all things were created. 
This completed the essential subordination of the Three 
Persons of the Divine Trinity, whom these heretics 
ranked as follows: A Great One==the Holy Ghost; a 


23 Cfr. Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Century, pp. 201 864. 
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Greater One = the Logos; Greatest of all==God the 
Father. 

Some Semi-Arians were willing to admit the Divinity 
of Christ; but they refused to forswear the heretical 
conceit that the Holy Ghost is a mere creature. It was 
for this reason that St. Athanasius called them “΄ enemies 
of the Spi ri t " (arvevparo μαχοι) 


2. Its ConDEMNATION.—For the first time 
since the Council of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
the infallible Church exercised her teaching au- 
thority against Subordinationism at two ecu- 
menical synods, of which the first condemned 
Arianism, while the second dealt a death blow to 
the heresy of the Macedonianists. 

a) The First Ecumenical Council, held at 
Nicaea A. D. 325, in the reign of Constantine,”*- 
solemnly rejected the heresy of Arius. It did 
this in a twofold manner: positively, by enlarg- 
ing and expounding the Apostles’ Creed; nega- 
tively, by anathematizing Arius and his fol- 
lowers. 


The famous Nicene Creed revolves about the term 
ὁμοούσιος, Which was rejected by the Arians as “ un- 
scriptural.” The symbol itself is equivalent to a dogmatic 
definition, and its history is highly instructive for any 
one who would trace the development of the Catholic 
conception of the dogma of the Most Holy Trinity. 
_ 24 For a brief account of its his- 270. More detailed information in 
tory, its transactions, and its conse- Hefele’s History of the Councils, 


quences, see Newman, The Arians Vols. I and II of the English trans- 
of the Fourth Century, pp. 237- lation. 
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At first the Fathers of the Council thought it sufficient 
to adopt the formula “Filius ex Deo” against the 
Arian ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων. But when the friends of Arius, 
particularly Bishop Eusebius of Czsarea, in order to 
conceal the real question at issue, willingly accepted this 
formula on the ground that all things are ‘‘ from God,” 
the ἐκ τοῦ πατρός was amplified into ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ 
πατρός. ‘Finally, in order to baffle the Eusebians, the 
phrase ὁμοούσιος τῷ πατρί (consubstantial with the 
Father) was added. This proved the utter condemnation 
of the Arian heresy. The decisive passages of the Nicene 
Creed finally took this shape: “ Et in unum Dominum, 
Tesum Christum, Filium Det, qui ex Patre unigenitus 
generatur (τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ γεννηθέντα ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς 
μονογενῆ), hoc est ex substantia Patris (ἐκ τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ 
πατρός), Deum ex Deo (Θεὸν ἐκ Θεοῦ), lumen de lumine, 
Deum verum ex Deo vero, genitum, non factum, 
(γεννηθέντα, οὐ ποιηθέντα), consubstantialem Patri (édpo- 
ovowv τῷ πατρί)--- And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, begotten of the Father, Only-begotten, that 
is, from the substance of the Father; God from God, 
Light from Light, Very God from Very God, begotten 
not made, consubstantial with the Father.’ *> This 
clear-cut definition irrevocably established the dogma of 
Christ’s Divine Sonship, His Divinity, and His Con- 
substantiality with the Father.”® 

The heretical antitheses of Arius were condemned 
in a special anathematism appended to the Creed, 
which reads as follows: “Eos autem qui dicunt: erat 
[tempus] quando non erat (ἦν ποτε, ὅτε οὐκ ἦν) et 
25 Newman’s translation. Cfr. Se- 26 Cfr. St. Athanasius, De Decret. 
lect Treatises of St. Athanasius in Nicaen. Syn., reproduced in Migne, 


Controversy with the Arians, Vol.I, Ρ. G., XXV, 415 sqq. 
Ὁ. 57. 
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priusquam gigneretur, non erat, et aiunt Filium Det ex 
non exstantibus factum (ὅτι ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων ἐγένετο) vel ex 
alia substantia vel essentia esse (ἐξ ἑτέρας ὑποστάσεως ἢ 
οὐσίας εἶναι) vel mutabilem vel vertibilem (ἀλλοιωτὸν 7 
τρεπτόν) esse, hos anathematizat Ecclesia catholica— 
But those who say, ‘Once he was not,’ and ‘ Before 
His generation He was not,’ and ‘ He came into being 
from nothing,’ or those who pretend that the Son of 
God is ‘of other subsistence or substance,’ or ‘ created,’ 
or ‘alterable,’ or ‘ mutable,’ the Catholic Church anath- 
ematizes.”?" In this passage the Holy Synod reaffirms 
the Consubstantiality of the Son of God (1. e., Christ), 
by rejecting the doctrine of the Heterousia, and asserts 
His Divinity by emphasizing that He possesses the attri- 
butes of eternity, uncreatedness, and immutability.?8 

Ὁ) Pope Damasus, at a synod held in Rome, 


A. D. 380,”° so thoroughly repudiated the heresy 
of Macedonius that the twenty-fourth in his 
series of anathemas has been justly styled “a 
summary of the contents of all the others, and 
the keystone of all previous dogmatic for- 
mulas.” °° The Second Ecumenical Council, con- 
voked by the Emperor Theodosius I at Con- 
,stantinople, A.D. 381, formally defined the 
‘Divinity of the Holy Ghost in these words: “Et 


(Select 
Athanasius, Vol. 


so definitely settled and so familiarly 
received as afterwards.” (Select 


27 Newman’s translation. 
Treatises of St. 


I, p. 57.) 

28 The Fathers of Nicaea use 
ὑπόστασις. aS synonymous with 
οὐσία, The two terms, as Cardinal 
Newman points out, at that time 
“‘had not their respective meanings 


Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. 11, 
P. 455.) 

29 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, Nos. 58 sqq. 

80 Scheeben, Dogmatik, I, p. 748. 


sy 
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in Spiritum Sanctum, Dominum et vivificantem 
(εἰς τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, τὸ κύριον, τὸ Cworodv), Gui ex 
Patre procedit (τὸ ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς éxzopevopevoy ) , qui 
cum Patre et Fiho simul adoratur et conglorifi- 
catur, qui locutus est per prophetas — And in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, who is adored and 
glorified together with the Father and the Son, 
who has spoken through the prophets.” 


Apart from the significant appellation “Lord” (τὸ 
κύριον) the Divinity of the Holy Ghost is defined in 
this passage indirectly rather than directly. He is not 
formally called God, but certain divine attributes are as- 
cribed to Him; viz., vivification or the giving of life, ado- 
ration and glory such as is due to the Father and the Son, 
and the illumination of the prophets. In ascribing these 
attributes to the Third Person, the Council manifestly 
meant to assert the Consubstantiality of the Holy Ghost 
with the Father and the Son. The hypostatic difference 
is sufficiently indicated by the clause, “ Qui ex Patre pro- 
cedit— Who proceedeth from the Father,’ which com- 
bines the two Scripture texts John XV, 26, and 1 Cor. 
II, 12. The reason why the Council of Constantinople 
did not define the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son (Filioque), is that the Macedonians had not denied, 
but, on the contrary, maintained it, though they erred in 
holding that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Son as 
a mere creature (ποίημα, factura).®t The schismatic 

< Greeks, therefore, have no right to quote this Council 
81It was not even fitting or ad- Wilhelm-Scannell, A Manual of 


visable for the Council to mention Catholic Theology, I, 296 sq.) 
the Procession from the Son. (Cfr. 
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in favor of their heretical teaching that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father alone. The Second Council 
of Constantinople, A. D. 381, was not originally a gen- 
eral council, and the fact that it later came to rank 
as such, is due to its subsequent reception by the Uni- 
versal Church rather than to the formal approbation of 
its decrees by Pope Damasus. This Council completed 
the preliminary formulation of the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity. The so-called Athanasian Creed, which belongs 
to the sixth century, merely restates the ancient teaching 
of the Church in clearer terms and expounds it more at 
length. The most perfect Trinitarian formula, from a 
technical point of view, and also the most comprehensive, 
as we have already intimated, is that drawn up by the 
Eleventh Council of Toledo, A.D. 675.3? The later 
synodical decisions do not concern us here. 

The dogmatic importance of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, which has been adopted into the liturgy of the 
Mass, cannot be too strongly emphasized, though in the 
light of recent researches this symbol may no longer be 
regarded as a mere amplification of the Nicene Creed. It 
seems that the Fathers assembled at Constantinople did 
not have before them the Creed of Nicaea, but a different 
symbol which had been adopted by a provincial synod 
of Jerusalem held about the same time.?? The schis- 
matic Greeks cherish the so-called Creed of Nicaea-Con- 
stantinople with an almost superstitious reverence as 
their inviolable and sole norm of faith. They call it 
τὸ ἱερώτατον σύμβολον, because it embodies all “twelve 
articles of belief” in a formula which is as immutable 
as it is definitive. “ The Nicene Creed [in the ampli- 

82 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- pp. 46 sqq., Erlangen and Leipzig 


chiridion, nn. 275 566. 1896. 
88 (ἔτ, E. F. Καὶ Miller, Symbolik, 


—— 
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fied form believed to have been given to it by the Coun- 
cil of Constantinople],’ says W. Gass,** “is the jewel 
of their faith, a brief but exhaustive précis of their dog- 
matic teaching. Its letters are woven into the vest- 
ments of their highest ecclesiastical dignitaries at Mos- 
cow. Their liturgy culminates in its recitation, and the 
great bell of the Kremlin is rung during its recital, which 
also forms part of the ceremony when the Czar is 
crowned in the presence of his people. It is for this 
reason that the faithful are so familiar with its text, 
which is furthermore constantly recalled to their mind 
by numerous symbolic pictures circulated among them.” 


READINGS: — On Arianism, Walch, Ketzergeschichte, Vol. II, 
pp. 385 sqq., Leipzig 1764; *Mohler, Athanasius der Grosse und 
die Kirche seiner Zeit im Kampfe mit dem Arianismus, Mainz 
1844; Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi, and ed., Vol. I, pp. 806 sqq., Stuttgart 1845 (English 
translation, History of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, 5 vols., Edinburgh 1861-63); *Kuhn, Chrisi- 
liche Lehre von der gottlichen Dreieinigkeit, §§ 25 sqq., Tubingen 
1857; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 8, Romae 1881; J. Mar- 
quardt, Cyril Hierosolym. De Contentionibus et Placitis Aria- 
norum Sententia, Braunsberg 1881; Lauchert, Die Lehre des hl. 
Athanasius, Miinchen 1895; Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 2nd 
ed, London 1900; Newman, The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, New Impression, London 1901; Ipem, Select Treatises of 
St. Athanasius in Controversy with the Arians, 9th ed. (Vol. 
II, Being an Appendix of Illustrations), London 1903; IpEM, 
Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical, New Ed., pp. 137 saq., 
London 1895. 

On modern Antitrinitarianism, or Unitarianism, cfr. Trechsel, 
Dte protestantischen Antitrinitarier vor Faustus Socin, Heidel- 
berg 1839-44; F. S. Bock, Historia Antitrinitariorum, maxime 
Socinianismi et Socinianorum, 2 vols., Regiomont. 1774-5; Th. 
Parker, A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Religion, London 


84 Symbolik der griechischen Kirche, Ὁ. 119, Berlin 1872. 
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1846; *Burnat, Lelio Socin, Vevey 1894; *Ph. Huppert, Der 
deutsche Protestantismus zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts, 3rd 
ed., Koln 1902; J. H. Allen, Historical Sketch of the Unitarian 
Movement Since the Reformation, New York 1894; R. Wallace, 
Antitrinitarian Biography, 3 vols., London 1850; T. R. Slicer, 
art. “ Unitarianism in the United States,” in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, Vol. XV, New York 1904. 


SECTION 2 


THE POSITIVE TRADITION OF THE FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES 


The Trinitarian belief of the Christian Church 
during the first four centuries is manifested 
partly by her official liturgy and the private 
prayers of the faithful; partly by the doctrinal 
discussions of the Fathers, whom, for conven- 
lence sake, we may group in two categories, 
vig., Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene. The Coun- 
cil of Nicaea forms a sort of dividing line be- 
tween the two, in so far as before its formal 
definition of the dogma, the Fathers were labori- 
ously groping for accurate terms and not infre- 
quently failed to formulate the teaching of the 
Church with sufficient theological precision.’ We 
cannot reasonably assume that they deviated 
from this teaching, except in the few cases in 
which the fact is clearly apparent from their 
writings. One of these exceptional cases is that 
of Hippolytus, who is charged with entertain- 
ing Ditheistic views; another, that of Origen, 
whose language on the subject of the Blessed 


1Cfr. J. Chapman, O. S. B., in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. X, 
Ῥ- 450. 
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Trinity lays him open to the suspicion of hetero- 
doxy. 


~ 


GENERAL READINGS : — *Ruiz, De Trinitate, Lugduni 1625 ; Wer- 
ner, Geschichte der apologetischen und polemischen Literatur 
der christlichen Theologie, Vol. I, Schaffhausen 1861; Réville, 
Histoire du Dogme de la Divinité de Jésus-Christ, and ed., 
Paris 1876; Dorner, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Lehre von der 
Person Christi, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Stuttgart 1845 (translated into 
English under the title History of the Development of the Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, Edinburgh 1861-3; 5 vols.; to be 
used with caution); Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 2nd ed., Vols. 
I and II, Freiburg 1892, 1895; Th. de Régnon, Etudes de Thé- 
ologie Positive sur la Sainte Trinité, 4 vols., Paris 1892. sqq.; 
J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas (Engl. tr.), Vol. I, St. Louis 
1910; Εἰ J. Hall, The Trinity, pp. 50 sqq., New York τοῖο. 


ARTICLE. τ 


THE HOLY TRINITY IN THE OFFICIAL LITURGY OF THE 
EARLY CHURCH AND THE PRIVATE PRAYERS 
OF THE FAITHFUL 


1. THE ApostLes’ Creep.—The belief of the 
early Christians found its natural utterance 
in the so-called Apostles’ Creed, which is un- 
doubtedly as old as the Church herself. In all 
of its various recensions this symbol voices sim- 
ple faith in the Divine Trinity.2 St. Irenzeus,? 
Origen,* and Tertullian ° testify to its antiquity. 
The salient passages concerning the Blessed 


2Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Ἐπ» 4 De Princip., Preface, Migne, P. 
chiridion, nn. 1-14. G., XI, 117 sq. 
8 Adv. Haer., I, το, Migne, P. G., 5 De Praescr., 13, Migne, P. L., 


VII, 550 sq. II, 26. 
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Trinity are as follows: “Credo i Deum [not: 
deos|, Patrem ommnipotentem ... et in Iesum 
Christum, Filium ews unicum... et in Spi- 
ritum Sanctum — I believe in God [not: gods], 
the Father, Almighty, . . . and in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son . . . and in the Holy Ghost.” 

It is safe to regard the Apostles’ Creed as an 
expansion of the form of Baptism; in fact it 15 
the baptismal symbolum. - The constant practice 
of the Church in the administration of Baptism 
is of itself convincing proof that the dogma of 
the Divine Trinity always formed part and 
| parcel of the original deposit of faith. In the 
| Didache or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,® 
_ which, according to the late Dr. F. X. Funk, was 
| written towards the end of the first century, 
when Nerva ruled the Roman Empire, we read: 
“Baptizate in nomine (εἰς τὸ ὄνομα) Patris et Fil 
et Spiritus Sanctt — Baptize in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” ἢ 


An interesting counterpart of the baptismal symbolum 
of the early Church is the private profession of faith 


6 Rediscovered by Philotheus Bry- 
ennios and edited by him in 1883. 
Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patralo- 
gy, pp. τὸ sqq.; Tixeront, History 
of Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 135 sqaq.; 
C. Taylor, An Essay’ on the Doe- 
trine of the Didache, Cambridge 
1889. 

? Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum, 
7, 13 ed. Funk, pp. 21 sq., Tubingae 
1884. For an English translation 


of the Didache, see The Ante-Ni- 
cene Fathers, American Reprint, 
Vol. VII, pp. 377 saqq.. New York 
1907. On the Apostles’ Creed cfr. 
Baumer, Das Apostolische Glaubens- 
bekenntnis, seine Geschichte und 
sein Inhalt, Mainz 1893, and Her- 
bert Thurston, S. J., in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, Vol. I, pp. 629- 
632, who also gives copious biblio- 
graphical references. 
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ascribed to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (d. 270). This 
document tersely, clearly, and completely expounds the 
Catholic teaching on the Blessed Trinity. Defending 
the faith against Paul of Samosata, the Wonder- 
worker professes: “Unus Deus Pater Verbi viventts. 
. Unus Donunus solus ex solo, Deus ex Deo.... 
Unus Spiritus Sanctus ex Deo subsistentiam (ὕπαρξιν) 
habens. ... Trinitas perfecia (τριὰς τελεία), quae gloria 
et aeternitate et regno non dividitur nec alienatur — 
There is one God, Father of the Living Word.... 
One Lord, sole from sole, God from God. ... One 
Holy Ghost having His being from God....A 
perfect Triad not separated nor dissociated in glory, 
eternity, and reign.” ® Gregory of Nyssa tells us that 
his grandmother Macrina had received this formula 
from Thaumaturgus himself and handed it down to her 
grandchildren in Cappadocia.® We are able to obtain 
a glimpse into the popular belief of the early Christians 
from an ancient evening hymn, which concludes with a 
-doxology to “ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” *° 


2. THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN DoxXOLoGIEs.— 
The public and private doxologies, which may 
be looked upon as the common property of the 
faithful in the early Church,** distinctly voice 
belief in the Blessed Trinity. In fact these an- 


8 Migne, P. G., X, 984 sqq. New- 10 Ἑλθόντες ἐπὶ τοῦ ἡλίον δύσιν, 
man’s translation, Tracts Theol. and ἰδόντες φῶς ἑσπερινόν, ὑμνοῦμεν 
Eceles., pp. 155 54. πατέρα καὶ vidy καὶ ἅγιον πνεῦμα 


θ Migne, P. G., XLVI, 913. Θεοῦ, Quoted by Routh, Religu. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of St. Sacr., 2nd ed., Vol. III, p. 515, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus is, how- Oxon. 1846. 


ever, “of little historical value be- 11 For a brief historical account 
cause of its highly legendary char- of them, see Fortescue’s article 
acter.” Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, “ Doxology ” in the Catholic Ency- 


Patrology, p. 170. clopedia, Vol. V, pp. 150 8q. 
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cient hymns, or psalms of praise, seem to be a 
development of the Trinitarian forms of bene- 
diction contained in the New Testament Epistles, 
and they doubtless reflect the publicly professed 
faith of the early Christians, unaffected by ex- 
traneous elements of abortive speculation. The 
coordinative form “Gloria Patri et Filio et 
Spiritut Sancto (or cum Spiritu Sancto) — Glory 
be to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost (or, together with the Holy 
Ghost),”’ and the subordinative form, “Gloria 
Patri per Filium in Spiritu Sancto — Glory be to 
the Father through the Son in the Holy Ghost” 
are probably of equal antiquity, and the asser- 
tion of the Arian historian Philostorgius,” that 
the first-mentioned formula had been introduced 
into the liturgy by Bishop Flavian of Antioch, 
must be received with suspicion. It is certain 
that already Justin Martyr was acquainted with 
it.1* Because the Arians showed a decided pre- 
dilection for the formula “Gloria Patri per Filium 
in 5 piritu . ancto,” (Διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ πνεύματιν͵ 
St. Basil substituted therefor, as equally correct, ἡ 
the formula μετὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ σὺν τῷ πνεύματι τῷ ἁγίῳ, which 
threw into stronger relief the consubstantiality 
and coequal adorableness of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost with the Father.** 


12 Hist. Eccles., ITI, 13, Migne, 14 Cfr. Von der Goltz, Das Gebet 
P. G., LXV, 502. in der Gltesten Christenheitt, pp. 135 
18 Apol., I, c. 65, Migne, P. G.,  sqq., Leipzig 1902. 
VI, 427. 
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3. THE CONFESSIONS OF THE Martyrs.—The 
confessions of faith that have come down to us 
from the lips of the early martyrs, furnish an- 
other important contribution to the positive Tra- 
dition of the primitive Church concerning the 
Blessed Trinity. Being the formal pronounce- 
ments of holy men and women, made before 
pagan magistrates in the face of cruel death, 
they are rightly held in high esteem. The old- 
est document of this kind which we possess is 
the confession of St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
who Jaid down his life for his faith A. D. 166. 
Its salient passages are as follows: “Verarx 
Deus, ... te glorifico per sempiternum et coe- 
lestem pontificem Iesum Christum, dilectum F1- 
lium, per quem tibt cum ipso et in Spiritu Sancto 
gloria et nunc et in futura saecula — O truthful 
God, . . . I glorify Thee, through the Eternal 
and Heavenly High Priest, Jesus Christ, [Thy] 
beloved Son, through whom be glory to Thee, 
with Him in the Holy Ghost, both now and 
for the ages to come.’*® Some martyrs in 
their profession of faith laid special stress on 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. Thus St. Epi- 
podius of Lyons (+178): “Christum cum 


15 Acta Martyr. Polyc., XIV, 3. the Three, one with another, than 
“Here,” says Newman, ‘‘the Three is signified in that form, viz., as 
are mentioned, as in the baptismal contained in the words, ‘ through,’ 
form; as many as Three, and no ‘with,’ and ‘in.’” Tracts Theol. 
more than Three, with the expres- and Eccles., p. 150. 
sion of a still closer association of 
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Patre et Spiritu Sancto Deum esse confiteor, 
dignumque est, ut tlt [scil. Christo] animam 
meam refundam, qui mihi et creator est et re- 
demptor —I1 confess Christ to be God, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, and it is meet 
that I should give back my soul to Him [{. e., 
Christ], Who is my Creator and Redeemer.” *® 
The holy deacon Vincent, who died a martyr’s 
death, A. D. 304, 1s reported to have professed 
his faith in these words: “Dominun Christum 
confiteor, Filium altissimt Patris, unici unicum, 
ipsum cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto unum solum 
Deum esse profiteor — 1 confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of the most high Father, the Only 
One of the Only One, I confess Him with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost to be the one sole 
God.” ** To St. Euplus of Catania (+ 304) we 
owe one of the most beautiful confessions of faith 
in the Trinity that has come down to us from the 
early days. Itisas follows: “Patrem et Filium 
et Spiritum Sanctum adoro; sanctam Trinitatem 
adoro, praeter quam non est Deus. ... Sacri- 
fico modo Christo Deo meipsum. ... Ego sa- 
crifico et unmolo meipsum Patri et Filio et Spiritua 
Sancto — I adore the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost; I adore the holy Trinity, besides 
which there is no God, . . . I now sacrifice my- 


16 Ruinart, Acta Martyr., p. 65, Veronae 1731. 
17 Ruinart, i. c., Ὁ. 325. 
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self to Christ, [who is] God; .. . I sacrifice 
and immolate myself to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” ὁ 

READINGS:—On the worship of the Blessed Trinity by the 


early Christians, see Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Ritual., τ. I, diss. 2, 
Ὁ, 5. 

On the acts of the martyrs, see *Ad. Harnack, Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Vol. I, Part 2, pp. 816 
sqq., Leipzig 1893; Semeria, Dogma, Gerarchia ὁ Culto nella 
Chiesa Primitiva, Roma 10902; cfr. also James Bridge in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, pp. 742 sqq.; H. Delehaye, 5. J., 
The Legends of the Saints, London 1897. 


ARTICLE 2 
THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS 


1. THEIR CLEAR AND DEFINITE PROFESSION 
OF FAITH IN THE BLESSED TriniTy.—The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers acknowledged in the One God- 
head three real Persons of coequal power, that 
is to say, not essentially subordinated one to the 
other. Hence it requires no special argument to 
‘prove that these Fathers professed the Catholic 
dogma of the Trinity. Of course any explicit 
and emphatic assertion, in their writings, of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ must be of special 
weight. We shall have to confine ourselves to a 
few salient quotations. 


a) Eminent among the “ Apostolic Fathers” is St. 


18 For further testimonies, see Martyrerakten und andere Urkune- 
Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 103 den aus der Verfolgungszett der 
cfr. also Von Gebhardt, Ausgewahlte christlichen Kirche, Berlin 1902. 


10 


Athens.” 28 
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Ignatius of Antioch, who was exposed to wild beasts 
at Rome under Trajan, some time between A.D. 98 
and 117.78 In his much-discussed Epistles,?° Ignatius 
frequently avers his faith in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, whom he calls “our God.” In combating the 
absurd heresy of the Docetae,?* he insists particularly 
on Christ’s twofold nature, the divine and the human. 
“There is one physician,’ writes St. Ignatius, “ fleshly 
and spiritual, generate and ingenerate, God and come 
in flesh, eternal life in death, from Mary and from 
God, first passible and then impassible.” 7? 

The truth that there are three Persons in the God- 
head is clearly professed also by Athenagoras (about 
170), who is called “the Christian itosopher of 
He says: “Who would not be astonished 
to hear those called atheists, who speak of the Father 
as God, and the Son as God, and the Holy Ghost; 
showing both their power in unity (τὴν ἐν ἑνώσει δύναμιν) 
and their distinction in order (τὴν ἐν τάξει διαίρεσιν) ὃ ᾿ *4 

St. Irenzeus of Lyons?® deserves special mention, 
because he not infrequently refers to the Holy Ghost 


19 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- Eccles., p. 108. On St. Ignatius’s 


trology, pp. 30 sqq.; J. Tixeront, 
History of Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 121 
sqq.; Ε. Bruston, Ignace d’An- 
tioche, ses Epitres, sa Vie, sa Thé- 
ologie, Paris 1897. ᾿ 

20 Cfr. Newman, Tracts Theol. 
and Eccles., pp. 95-135. 

21 For an account of Docetism, 
see the dogmatic treatise on Chris- 


tology. Properly speaking it is not 
a Christian heresy at all, but 
“rather came from without.” Cfr. 


Arendzen in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. V, s. v. “ Docetae.” 

22 Epist. ad Eph., VII, 2. New- 
man’s translation, Tracts Theol. and 


refutation of Docetism see particu- 
larly Tixeront, op. cit., p. 124. 

23 The manuscript tradition of his 
Apology can be traced to the year 
914. Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
trology, pp. 64 sqq., and Peterson in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, ΤΊ, 42 sq. 
An English translation of his works 
in the Ante-Nicene Fathers, Amer- 
ican Reprint, Vol. II, pp. 129 sqq., 
New York 1903. 

24Legat. 10, Migne, P. G., VI, 
909. Newman’s translation, Tracts 
Theol. and Eccles., Ὁ. 1§1. 

25 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
trology, pp. 118 sqq. 
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as “Wisdom.” Take, for instance, this passage: 35 
“ Adest ei [scil. Deo Patri] semper Verbum et Saptentia, 
Filius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus omnia libere et 
sponte fecit— There is present to Him [1. e., God the 
Father] always the Word and the Wisdom, the Son and 
the Spirit, through whom and in whom He has made all 
things freely and of His own accord.” 

Of the many dicta of Clement of Alexandria,?? which 
could be quoted in support of our thesis, we select but 
one. ‘The Lord,” he says, “apparently despised, but 
in reality adored, the Reconciler, the Saviour, the Meek, 
the Divine Logos, unquestionably true God, measuring 
Himself with the Lord of the Universe [7. e., God the 
Father], because He was His Son, and the Logos was 
in God.” ?8 

b) Of occidental witnesses, let us adduce at least a 
few besides Irenzus. Tertullian (born about 160) in his 
usual rugged style writes: “ Custodiatur oeconomiae 
sacramentum, quae unitatem in trinitatem disponit, tres 
dirigens: Patrem et Filum et Spiritum Sanctum. Tres 
autem non statu, sed gradu; nec substantia, sed forma; 
non potestate, sed specie. Unius autem substantiae et 
unius Status et unins potestatis, quia unus Deus, ex quo 
et gradus isti et formae et species, in nomine Patris et 
Filit et Spiritus Sancti deputantur — Let the mystery of 
the dispensation be guarded, which distributes the unity 
into a Trinity, placing in their order the Three, ziz., the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; Three not in con- 
dition, but in degree, not in substance, but 1n form, not 
in power, but in aspect; but of one substance, and of 
one condition, and of one power, because God is one, 

26 Adv. Haer., IV, 20, 1. trology, pp. 127 sqq.; The Catholic 


27 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- Encyclopedia, IV, 45 sqq. 
28 Cohort. ad Gent., οι 10. 
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from whom these degrees, and forms, and aspects de- 
rive,” * 

The dogmatic encyclical of Pope Dionysius, which we 
have already mentioned above,*° rejects both extremes, 
Sabellianism as well as Tritheism. “ Sabellit impie- 
tas,” says this holy Pope, “ix eo consistit, quod 
dicat Filuum esse Patrem et vicissim; hi vero [tritheitae] 
tres deos aliquomodo praedicant, cum in tres hypostases 
invicem alienas, omnino separatas, dividunt sanctam 
unitatem (μονάδα). Necesse est enim divinum Verbum 
Deo universorum esse unitum et Spiritum Sanctum in 
Deo manere ac vivere.... Credendum est in Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem et in Iesum Christum Filium eius 
et in Spiritum Sanctum — The impiety of Sabellius con- 
sists in this, that he says that the Son 15 the Father and 
the Father the Son, but they [the Tritheists] in some 
sort preach three Gods, as dividing the Holy Monad into 
three subsistences foreign to each other and utterly sepa- 
rate. For it must needs be that with the God of the 
universe the Divine Word is united, and the Holy Ghost 
must repose and live in God. ... We must believe in 
God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ His Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost.” ** 


2. VAGUE Expressions.—The very confidence 
with which the Fathers of the fourth century de- 
fended the faith against Arius, is sufficient war- 
rant for the orthodoxy of the Ante-Nicene 
period. 


29 Contr. Prax., Ὁ. 2. stolischen Vater, Wien 1880; Nirschl, 
80 Supra, p. 122, Cfr. also Bar- Die Theologie des hi. Ignatius, 
denhewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 224. Mainz 1880; Peterson, article 


81 Quoted by St. Athanasius, De 
Decr. Nicaen. Syn., n. 26. Cfr. 
Sprinzl, Die Theologie der apo- 


** Apostolic Fathers *”’ in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. I, pp. 637-640. 
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It has been asserted that Subordinationist, i. ¢., Arian- 
izing views with regard to the relations of the Three 
Divine Persons were current “among the apologists and 
most of the Ante-Nicene Fathers.” 5. Petavius even 
ventured to affirm that the majority of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers were not in full accord with the Nicene 
Creed.** But before the first edition of his work on 
the Trinity (1644-1650) was completed, the great dog- 
matist found himself constrained to moderate this harsh 
judgment. In his “ Praefatio ad Libros de Trimtate”’ 
he explains the apparent dissent of many of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers as a mere “modus loquendi.” A num- 
ber of learned theologians ** subsequently undertook the 
defense of these Fathers against so grievous an accusa- 
tion, and they may be said to have acquitted themselves 
on the whole victoriously. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the writings of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
composed at a time when dogmatic terminology still lacked 
that precision which was imparted to it by the Nicene 
Creed, expressed themselves “with an unsuspicious yet 
reverent explicitness,” δὅ which is apt to arouse the sus- 
picion of heresy. But whenever such ambiguous terms 
and phrases admit of a Catholic interpretation, the rules 
of Patristic hermeneutics compel us to prefer the ortho- 
dox to the heretical sense, so long as the latter is not 
positively established. It is almost impossible to imagine 
that such a brilliant phalanx of theologians as Justin, 
Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, etc., should 
have lapsed into material heresy in regard to a fun- 
damental dogma of the Christian faith. ‘“‘In such a 


82 Cfr. Kuhn, Christl Lehre von 34 E. g., Thomassin, Bossuet, Ma- 
der hl. Dreieinigkeit, pp. 107 $aq., ranus, Lumper, Méhler, Franzelin, 
Titibingen 1857. Schwane, Régnon, etc. 

33 Cfr. De Trinitate, I, 3-5. (Pe- 85 Newman, The Arians of the 


tavius died in 1652.) Fourth Century, p. 166. 
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fundamental dogma, such an error in such quarters 
would be incompatible with the infallibility of the 
Church.” *® As a matter of fact, upon closer scrutiny 
most of the “incorrect and unadvisable terms and 
statements in some of the early Fathers,” 7 can be 
offset by parallel texts from the same Fathers which 
are clearly and unmistakably orthodox. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that prior to the Nicene Council the 
dogmatic formulation of the mystery of the Blessed Trin- 
‘ity was still in process of development, and theological 
speculation on the subject of the Logos, influenced by 
Platonism and Stoicism, frequently went astray and un- 
consciously scattered the seeds of future heresies. 


Cardinal Franzelin reduces the incorrect and 
unadvisable terms and statements found in the 
early Fathers on the subject of the Blessed Trin- 
ity to four categories, which we will briefly re- 
view. 


a) By insisting too strongly on the character of the 
Father as the source and principle of the two other 
Persons, some Ante-Nicene writers created the impres- 
sion that they held the Son to be God in a less strict 
sense than the Father,— as it were “ God in the second 
place”; and the Holy Ghost, “ God in the third place.” 
Thus St. Justin writes that the Son is “in the second 


36 Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of 
Dogmatic Theology, I, 288. 


..«. by the necessities of contro- 
versies of a later date. ... Those 


87 Newman, “ Causes of the Rise 
and Success of Arianism,” in 
Tracts Theological and Ecclestasti- 
cal, Ὁ. 208.—In The Arians of the 
Fourth Century (p. 164) Newman 
says of ‘‘ the Ante-Nicene language ” 
that it “‘ was spoken from the 
heart ” and must not be ‘* measured 


early teachers have been made to 
appear technical, when in fact they 
have only been reduced to a system; 
just as in literature what is com- 
posed freely, is afterwards subjected 
to the rules of grammarians and 
critics.” (See also op. cit., pp. 179 
§qq:) 
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place (ἐν δευτέρᾳ χώρᾳ)" and the Holy Ghost “in the 
third order (ἐν τρίτῃ τάξει). ** Tertullian, on the other 
hand, upon whom fell the task of coining a Latin ter- 
minology, which he accomplished with rare ability, calls 
the Father “the totality of substance (tota substantia) ,” 
while he refers to the Son as “derived from the whole 
substance (derivatio totius et portio).” * 

In connection herewith a few of the Fathers reserve 
the name “ Deus super omnia” (God above all things), 
or “ Very God” *° to the Father, while they speak of 
the Son as Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ, or simply Θεός without the 
article.*#* Novatian (A.D. 250), who in his otherwise 
excellent work on the Trinity endeavored to harmonize 
the doctrine of the Divinity of the Son with that of the 
unity of the Godhead, misconceives the Consubstantiality 
of Father and Son.* 

It is plain that all these utterances, and a number of 
others which could be cited from Ante-Nicene writings, 
can be interpreted in an Arian sense; but it is equally 
ceftain that they must not be thus interpreted. So long 
as the general teaching of any writer is such that the 
true Catholic doctrine may be reasonably presumed to 
underly an occasional incorrect expression, we have no 
right to accuse him of favoring heretical tenets. Now, 
it is an article of faith that the Father, as the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, has His Divine Nature 
from Himself,** whereas the Logos-Son and the Holy 
Ghost have the same numerical Divine Nature by imma- 
nent procession from the Father. It is this idea the 


38 Apol., I, c. 13. der altkirchlichen Literatur, II, 56s, 
39 Contr. Prax., 9. Freiburg 1903; L, Duchesne, Early 
40 Ὃ Θεός = αὐτόθεος. History of the Christian Church, 
41 Cfr. Newman, The Arians of (Engl. tr.), Vol. I, pp. 235 sq. 

the Fourth Century, pp. 163 sqq. 43"Avapxos, αὐτόθεος͵ ἀρχὴ τῆς 


42Cir. Bardenhewer, Geschichte ἀρχῆς, 
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Fathers in their crude language wished to express.‘ 
b) There are certain other Patristic texts which seem 
to represent active generation on the part of the Father 
as “voluntary,” as if the Father could be conceived 
without the Son. This might easily suggest the heret- 
ical conclusion that the Son is a mere creature of the 
Father, or at most a God of inferior rank. But all 
such utterances must be read in the light of the thesis 
which their respective authors were then and there de- 
fending against their heterodox opponents. When the 
exigencies of the conflict made it necessary to refute 
the error that the process of divine Generation implied 
external compulsion, or blind necessity, or corporeal 
division, the Fathers rightly insisted that “ Pater volun- 
tate seu voluntarie genuit Filium— The Father begot 
the Son voluntarily.” But they did not employ “ volun- 
tarie”’ in the sense of “Jlibere.”’ What they meant was 
that the Father begot His Divine Son as “ willingly ” 
as He is the infinite God. Later on, when the Arians 
and Eunomians began to propagate the heretical error 
that the Son is a creature, the product of a free act 
of creation on the part of the Father,*® the Patristic 


44 On the orthodoxy of Tertul- 
lian, see Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. 
I, ὃ τῖῖ, n. 835 sqq., and Barden- 
hewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen 
Literatur, 11, 387sq. Bardenhewer’s 
opinion on this head is thus sum- 
marized in his Patrology (English 
edition by Shahan, Ὁ. 185): “In 
his defence of the personal distinc- 
tion between the Father and the 
Son he [Tertullian] does not, ap- 
parently, avoid a certain Subordi- 
nationism. Nevertheless in many 
very clear expressions and turns of 
thought he almost forestalls the Ni- 
cene Creed.” Cfr. also A. d’Alés, 
La Théologie de Tertullien, Paris 


1905 and 1, Tixeront, History of 
Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 310 sqq. On 
the Trinitarian teaching of St. Jus- 
tin Martyr, see A. L. Feder, S. 
J., Justins des Martyrers Lehre von 
Jesus Christus dem Messias, Frei- 
burg 1906. 

45 “Τὶ was one of the first and 
principal interrogations put to the 
Catholics by their Arian opponents, 
whether the Generation of the Son 
was voluntary or not on the part 
of the Father; their dilemma being, 
that Almighty God was subject to 
laws external to Himself, if it were 
not voluntary, and that, if on the 
other hand it was voluntary, the 
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writers met the new difficulty by the declaration that 
the Procession of the Son from the Father is as nec- 
essary as the vital process in the bosom of the God- 
head. 

c) A further source of misunderstanding is the 
Patristic teaching that the Logos was begotten for a 
very definite purpose, namely, to serve as the instrument 
of creation.’ This seems to place the Son on a plane 
of undue subordination to the Father. Those who held 
this view accentuated it by making a distinction be- 
tween the λόγος ἐνδιάθετος and the λόγος προφορικός. “ The 
view of the Logos as Endiathetic and as Prophoric,— 
as the Word conceived and the Word uttered, the Word 
mental and the Word active and effectual ... came 
from the Stoics, and is found in Philo.” *® With cer- 
tain restrictions it admits of an orthodox interpretation, 
provided that those who employ the words do not dis- 
pute that the ministerial relation of the Logos, though 
subordinate with regard to origin, is truly divine, and 
that the Prophoric Word does not lose His Divine Na- 
ture and Sonship in consequence of the Creation and 
the Incarnation, but retains both in unaltered identity 


Son was in the number of things ise Lost,’ which, as far as the 


created.”” Newman, The Arians of 
the Fourth Century, p. 196. 

46 Newman, Select Treatises of St. 
Athanasius, II, 340. “ Philo,” he 
Says in another place, ‘ associating 
it [the doctrine of the Trinity] with 
Platonic notions as well as words, 
developed its lineaments with so 
rude and hasty a hand, as to sep- 
arate the idea of the Divine Word 
from that of the Eternal God; and 
so perhaps to prepare the way for 
Arianism.” And in a foot-note he 
illustrates this observation ‘‘ by the 
theological language of the ‘ Para- 


very words go, is conformable both 
to Scripture and the writings of the 
early Fathers, but becomes offensive 
as being dwelt upon as if it were 
literal, not figurative. It is scrip- 
tural to say that the Son went forth 
from the Father to create the 
worlds; but when this is made the 
basis of a scene or pageant, it bor- 
ders on Arianism, Milton has made 
Allegory, or the Economy, real.’ 
(The Arians of the Fourth Century, 
p. 93. Cfr. also pp. 199 sq. of the 
same work.) 
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with the Endiathetic Word. St. Irenzus, in demon- 
strating against the Gnostics that God did not need to 
employ angels in creating the universe, extols the “ min- 
istry of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” as a divine 
ministry to which “all angels are subject,” and signifi- 
cantly adds: “ Hic Pater... fecit ea per semetipsum, 
hoc est per Verbum et Sapientiam suam— The Father 
made these things by Himself, that is, by His Word 
and Wisdom.” 7 St. Theophilus of Antioch (about 
180), was, so far as we know, the first Christian theo- 
logian who did not hesitate to use the terms Adyos 
ἐνδιάθετος and apodopixds.*® But his use of them, though 
incautious, is quite orthodox, as appears from the sub- 
joined passage in the second of his three books Ad 
Autolycum: “ Cum voluit Deus ea facere, quae statuerat, 
hoc Verbum genuit prolatitium (προφορικόν), primogeni- 
tum omnis creaturae, non ita tamen, ut Verbo vacuus 
fieret, sed ut Verbum gigneret et cum suo Verbo semper 
versaretur — When God purposed to make all that He 
had deliberated on, He begat this Word as external to 
Him, being the First-born antecedent to the whole cre- 
ation; not, however, Himself losing the Word [that is, 
the Internal], but begetting it, and yet everlastingly 
communing with it.’*® Two other representatives of 
the Ante-Nicene period, Hippolytus and Tertullian, 
boldly venture a step farther and describe the intra- 
divine γέννησις as a mere conception, and the temporal 
γένησις, Which manifests itself ad extra, as the birth of 
the Logos, claiming that the full Sonship of the Logos 
did not begin until after His temporal birth. This 1s 


47 Adv. Haeres., II, 30. Treneus (cfr. John XV, 26: 
48 The use of the word “ Wis- ‘“ Spiritus veritatis ’’). 
dom” for “ Holy Ghost” is also 49 Ad Autol. II, 22. Newman’s 


peculiar to Theophilus and to St. translation; cfr. The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, p. 200. 
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no doubt speculation gone astray, but it does not trench 
on dogma, though Hippolytus, as we have already re- 
marked, did incur a degree of blame for his ditheistic 
vagaries. 

d) The fourth group of incautious Ante-Nicene ex- 
pressions culminates in the teaching that the Father 
alone, by His very Nature,—1. e., because of His immen- 
sity,— is invisible, while the Son (and this is true of the 
Holy Ghost also) can manifest Himself visibly, and 
has in matter of fact so manifested Himself in the Old 
Testament theophanies and in the Incarnation. Peta- 
vius held that this theory necessarily entails the he- 
retical inference that the Son is inferior to the Father. 
But we cannot share this view. It may be that the 
Fathers and ecclesiastical writers in question °° did not 
distinguish sharply enough between “apparition” (ap- 
paritio) and “mission” (missio). But there can be no 
doubt that in speaking as they did they had in view 
only “mission.” For while the First Person of the 
Divine Trinity, who proceeds from none, can be con- 
ceived only as “ sending,’ and never as “ sent,” the dis- 
tinctive personal character of the Logos-Son supplies a 
congruous reason why He should be “sent” into the 
world by the Father, from whom He proceeds by eter- 
nal generation. The writers with whom we are here 
concerned do not ascribe the attribute of immensity ογ΄ 
immeasurableness exclusively to the First Person of the 
Trinity ; they merely observe that the Logos in His visible 
manifestation (1. e., according to His humanity), is not 
immense nor immeasurable. 


3. SOME ANTE-NICENE WRITERS WHOSE Or- 
THODOXY REMAINS DousbtFruL.—Though, as we 


59 Justin, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, ef αἱ, 
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have seen, the evidence at hand does not warrant 
a summary indictment of the Ante-Nicene Fath- 
ers and ecclesiastical writers, all of them cannot 
be successfully cleared of the charge of heresy. 


Some modern writers hold that even the Didache, or 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ the oldest literary 
monument of Christian antiquity outside of the New 
Testament canon, must be the work of an Ebionitic or 
Monarchianistic writer, because it contains no formal 
profession of faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ and 
the Atonement.*2* But Funk has conclusively shown in 
the “Prolegomena” to his edition of this much-dis- 
cussed work, that the Didache ranks Christ higher than 
a mere man. 

It is somewhat more difficult to disprove the recent 
charge that Hermas, the author of The Shepherd, 
“the longest and for form and contents the most 
remarkable of the writings of the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers,” °? constantly identifies the Person of the 
Son with that of the Holy Ghost.°* Though various 
attempts have been made to save the orthodoxy of 
the “ Shepherd,” ὅ5. we can hardly escape the conclusion 
that he “‘ bases the difference between the Son and the 
Holy Ghost on the fact of the Incarnation, the Son of 
God in His pre-existence being none other than the 


51 See Krawutzky in the Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift of Tubingen, 
1884, pp. 581 sqq. 

562P. XXXIX, Tubingae 1887. 

53 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, 
Ὁ. 38. The Shepherd was composed 
about A.D. 150. On its dogmatic 
teaching cfr. Tixeront, History of 
Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 114 566. 

54 Ε. g.: “I [ὦ e., the Shepherd] 


will show thee all things which the 
Holy Ghost (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον) 
has shown thee, who spoke to thee 
in the figure of the Church; for that 
Spirit is the Son of God (ἐκεῖνο yap 
τὸ πνεῦμα ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ éotiy).” 
(Pastor Hermae, Sim. IX, I, 1.) 

55 Among others by Brill and R. 
Seeberg. 
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Holy Ghost.” °* There is some doubt as to whether 
Hermas is guilty of identifying the Holy Ghost, or the 
Son of God respectively, with the Archangel Michael, as 
charged by Funk. True, the “Shepherd” attributes 
identical functions to the Holy Ghost and the Arch- 
angel Michael, but he draws a distinction between them 
in regard to rank.* 

St. Hippolytus of Rome, the rival of Pope St. Callis- 
tus (A.D. 217-222), and one of the first antipopes 
known to history, in his controversies with Noétus and 
Sabellius championed Ditheistic views and even went so 
far as to refer to the Logos as θεὸς yevntds,®® which 
caused Callistus to accuse him and his followers of be- 
ing Ditheists: “ Δίθεοί éore.”*® Hippolytus retorted 
with the counter-charge of Modalism, saying that Callis- 
tus “falls sometimes into the error of Sabellius, and 
sometimes into that of Theodotus,”— which, says Bar- 
denhewer, “can only mean that on the one hand Callis- 
tus maintained the equality and unity of nature in the 
Father and the Son, without denying, as did Sabellius, 
the distinction of Persons; and on the other maintained 
the perfect humanity of the Redeemer, without denying 
his divinity, as did Theodotus.” ® 

Origen’s Trinitarian teaching is rather enigmatic. In 
the mind of this learned writer the Hellene seems to 
wrestle with the Christian, the pagan philosopher with the 


56 Bardenhewer, Geschichte der JI, 398 sq. Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: 


altkirchlichen Literatur, I, 577, Frei- 
burg 1902. 

57 Cfr. Bardenhewer, op. cit. 

58 Contr. Noét., c. 10; Philos., X, 
33. On the difference between γε- 
ynréy and γεννητόν, cfr. Newman, 
Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, 


His Knowability, Essence, and At- 
tributes, pp. 114 54. 

59 Philos., IX, 12. Cfr, Duchesne, 
Early History of the Christian 
Church, Vol. I, pp. 212 5646. 

60 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, 
p. 210, 
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Catholic believer. St. Jerome 51 accuses him of Arianism, 
and the brilliant defense of Origen’s orthodoxy by Pam- 
philus, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Eusebius, and among 
modern writers by Vincenzi, has not fully dispelled this 
indictment. In his writings, Origen appears in a twofold 
role. Whenever he speaks as a simple witness to ecclesi- 
astical Tradition, he voices the Catholic truth ; ° but when 
he speaks as a philosopher endeavoring to clear up the 
mysteries of the faith, he does not scruple to represent 
the Son of God as a κτίσμα Θεοῦ and as a “ second 
God” (δεύτερος Θεός) ---- a name which Plato had applied 
to the world as fashioned by the Demiurge. To do full 
justice to Origen’s position, it will be well to distinguish, 
as Athanasius does,®°* between what he states θετικῶς, 
as a witness to Tradition, and what he writes γυμναστικῶς, 
as a philosopher “ inquiring and exercising himself,” as 
Newman renders the term.** The Tractatus Origenis 
de Libris SS. Scripturarum, consisting of twenty homi- 
lies which have reached us in an Orleans manuscript 
of the tenth, and in another of St. Omer belonging to 
the twelfth century, discovered and edited by Batiffol 
in 1900, are not the work of Origen nor of Nova- 
tian. The well-developed Trinitarian terminology of 
these homilies clearly indicates a Post-Nicene composi- 
tion. Weyman has shown that the Latin text is orig- 
inal, but the true author has not yet been ascertained.* 


61 Ep. 94 ad Avit. 
62 Cfr. In Ioa., tr. 2, apud Migne, 
P. G., XIV, 128: ‘“‘ Didicimus cre- 


dere (in Deo) esse tres hypostases: 


Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sane- 
tum.” In Ep. ad Rom., VII, 5, 
(apud Migne, 1. c., 1115) he says: 
“ Quomodo enim inferior dici potest, 


qui Filius est et omnia est, quae 
Pater?” 

638 De Decret. Nicaen. Syn., 27. 

64 Select Treatises of St. Athana- 
sius, I, 48. 

65 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
trology, p. 222; J. Tixeront, History 
of Dogmas (English tr.), Vol. I, 
pp. 261 sqq., St. Louis rgro. 
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Reapincs:— On the Trinitarian teaching of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, see especially *Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 10-11, 
Romae 1881; Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. IV, 88 
231-232, Mainz 1885; Kuhn, Christliche Lehre von der hl. 
Dreteinigkeit, §§ 12-18, Tubingen 1857; *Duchesne, Les Témoins 
Anténicéens du Dogme de la Trinité, Paris 1882; Petavius, De 
Trinitate, lib. I, c. 3-5, and the “ Praefatio”; : "Themasals, De 
Trinitate, c. 37-47; *Prud. Maranus, De Dieintlate Domint 
Nostri Jesu Christi, 11. 2-4; B. Jungmann, Dissertationes Selectae 
in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, Vol. I, pp. 358 sqq., Ratisbonae 
1880; B. Heurtier, Le Dogme de la Trinité dans l’Epitre de St. 
Clément de Rome et le Pasteur d’Hermas, Lyon 1900; J. Tix- 
eront, History of Dogmas, English tr., Vol. I, St. Louis 1910; 
E, Krebs, Der Logos als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert. Ein 
religions~ und dogmengeschichilicher Beitrag zur Er losungslehre, 
Freiburg 1910; F. Diekamp, Uber den Ursprung des Trinttats- 
bekenntnisses, Munster IgIo. 


ARTICLE 3 


THE NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS 


1. [HE DoGMATic TEACHING OF THE FATHERS 
AGAINST Arius AND Maceponius.—a) The 
sensation caused throughout Christendom by the 
first appearance of the Arian heresy can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that the truth 
had been in quiet possession for three full cen- 
turies. The Bishop of Alexandria, Alexander, 
at a synod held in his episcopal city about the 
year 320, excommunicated Arius. He explained 
the motives for this step in a lengthy letter 
to Bishop Alexander of Constantinople. “Quis 
unquam tala audivit?” he said among other 
things, “aut quis nunc audiens non obstupescat 
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et aures obstruat, ut ne talium verborum sordes 
auditum contaminent? — Who ever yet heard 
such language? and who that hears it now, 
but is shocked and stops his ears, that its foul- 
ness should not enter into them?’ *®® This ut- 
terance clearly proves that the heresy of Arius, 
which attacked the very foundations of the dogma 
of the Divine Trinity, by asserting that the Log- 
os-Son (Christ) is a mere creature, was at the 
beginning of the fourth century regarded as an 
intolerable innovation. St. Athanasius himself 
took a leading part in the Arian controversies 
which for many years shook the entire Orient 
and even made their evil effects felt among the 
Germanic nations of the Western world, espe- 
cially among the Vandals in Africa. Athanasius 
was Bishop of Alexandria and is deservedly 
called “the Great.” He was ready to give up 
his life in defense of the Catholic truth that the 
Son is eternally begotten from the substance of 
the Father, and is consubstantial with Him, as 
defined by the Council of Nicaea. 

b) When (about 360) Macedonius began to 
undermine that other pillar of the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity, viz.: the Divinity and Consub- 
stantiality of the Holy Ghost, Athanasius again 
appeared in the arena and denounced his teach- 


66 Opera Athanas., tom. I, p. 398,  ftises of St. Athanasius, Vol. I, py 
Paris 1689; Newman, Select Trea- 5, 9th ed., London 1903. 
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ing as “impious” and “unscriptural.” °* “It is 
impious,’’-he said, “to call the Holy Ghost created 
or made (κτιστὸν ἢ ποιητόν)͵ seeing that both the 
Old and the New Testament connumerate and 
glorify Him with the Father and the Son, be- 
cause He is of the same Divinity (συναριθμεῖ καὶ 
δοξάζει, διότι τῆς αὐτῆς θεότητός ἐστινὴ ᾽ > St. Athanasius 
found powerful allies in the “three Cappado- 
cians,’ Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and particularly St. Basil, who in his 
work On the Holy Spirit ®* quotes a number of 
older writers in confirmation of the ecclesiastical 
Tradition. 

Honorable mention must also be accorded to 
St. Amphilochius, who was consecrated Bishop 
of Iconium, A. D. 374, and later became metro- 
politan of Lycaonia, (+ after 394). In the 
name of a synod of his Lycaonian suffragans he 
published a magnificent letter on the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

To Didymus the Blind, of Alexandria, “one 


67 Cfr. St. Athanasius, De Incar- 
nattone Det Verbi, reprinted in 
Migne, P. G., XXVI, 998. 

68 ‘It has always been the stand- 


and St. Basil will be found in <A. 
Fortescue, The Greek Fathers, Lon- 
don 1908. For their works and an 
account of their teaching, as also of 


ard work on the subject’’ (Fortes- 
cue, The Greek Fathers, p. 81, Lon- 
don 1908), despite the reproach of 
‘Economy ”’ which attaches to it, 
because St. Basil avoided (as he 
himself admits) calling the Holy 
Ghost God. 

69 A picturesque account of the 
lives of St. Gregory of Nazianzus 


11 


that of St. Gregory of Nyssa, cfr. 
Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pafrology, pp. 
286 sqq., pp. 295 sqq., and pp. 274 
saqq. Note especially the passage 
from St. Gregory Nazianzen on the 
Trinity, ibid., p. 291. 

70 Epistola Synod. contr. Pneuma- 
fomachos. 
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of the most notable men of an age that abounded 
in great personalities,’ (-+ about 395) we owe, 
besides an important work On the Trinity (περὶ 
τριάδος), a lucid treatise entitled De Spiritu Sancto, 
which has reached us only in the sixty-three brief 
chapters of St. Jerome’s Latin translation,” and 
which is indeed, as Bardenhewer says, “one of 
the best of its kind in Christian antiquity.” ™ 

The most eminent defenders of the dogma in 
the West were St. Ambrose ‘* and St. Augus- 
tine,’* who was the first to attempt a systematic 
exposition of the mystery of the Divine Trinity. 
Tis famous work On the Trinity became the 
starting-point of the Trinitarian speculations of 
medieval Scholasticism. St. Anselm adopted 
Augustine’s profound considerations in his 
Monologium, whence they found their way into 
the Liber Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, and 
through this channel into the numerous the- 
ological Summae, among which that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas has ever held the place of 
honor.” 

2. Patristic PoLtemics.—The method which 
the Fathers chose to refute the Scriptural objec- 
tions raised by the Arians and Semi-Arians fur- 
nishes a valuable argument for the purity and 


τι Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 73 De Spiritu. Sancto ad Gratia- 
trology, pp. 307 sqq. num Augusium, in three books. 
12 Ibid., Ὁ. 308 On Didymus the 74 De Trinitate. 


Blind cfr. Bardy, Didyme l’Aveugle, 75 (ἔτ. St. Thomas, S. Theol., τὰ, 
Paris 1910. qu. 27 sqq. 
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imperishable freshness of the ecclesiastical Tra- 
dition touching the dogma of the Blessed Trinity. 


a) Prov. VIII, 22 reads: “ Dominus possedit me im 
initio viarum suarum— The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his ways.” The Septuagint has: ἔκτισέ pe 
ἀρχὴν ὁδῶν αὐτοῦ. This text was considered by the Arians 
as the weak spot in the Catholic armor. Catholics did 
not deny that the passage referred to the Logos, and the 
Arian contention that the Septuagint offered sufficient 
warrant for taking Christ to be κτίσμα Θεοῦ ---- ἃ creature 
of God — seemed well founded. It was a Gordian knot, 
which the Fathers, each in his own way, tried hard 
to unravel. Some suggested that the Septuagint text 
had been practiced upon by the Arians. Others referred 
the difficult passage to our Lord’s sacred Humanity, 
while others again thought it applied to His Divinity. 
On one point, however, all were unanimously agreed, viz., 
in holding that Christ was God and the Second Person 
‘of the Divine Trinity. Those among the Fathers who 
(wrongly) believed that ἔκτισε was an Arian forgery for 
ἔκτησεΞξΞ ἐκτήσατο (from xrdopar==acquiro, possideo) 
were guided by the thought that, since Eve said after 
the birth of Cain: “ Possedi (12? from 2p = possedit) 
hominem per Deum—I have gotten a man through 
God,” 16 the Hebrew text of Proverbs must have read, 
as our Latin Vulgate reads: “ Dominus possedit me 
(222, ἡ @, generatione habet me; ἔκτησε or ἐκτῆσατό 
pe). This interpretation was favored by Epiphanius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Jerome. Most of the 
other Fathers, however, notably Athanasius and Nazian- 
zen, in view of a parallel passage in Ecclesiasticus,” 


76 Gen. IV, 1. tio et ante saecula creata (ἔκτισε) 
77 Ecclus. XXIV, 14: “Ab ini- sum.” 
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referred Prov. VIII, 22 to the Humanity of Christ and 
interpreted it thus: “The Lord created me in my 
human nature as the beginning [ἀρχῇ = principle] of 
his ways.” 78 There was a third group of Fathers who 
did not hesitate to apply Prov. VIII, 22 to Christ’s Di- 
vine Nature. They interpreted the verb κτίζειν gener- 
ically as producere = gignere,’ or looked upon it as a 
drastic term calculated to throw into relief the hypo- 
static self-existence of the Logos in contradistinction to 
the Father.2° The dogma of the Divinity of Christ, 
and consequently that of the Blessed Trinity, was safe- 
guarded in any event.*? 

The New Testament piece de resistance of the Arian 
heretics was Christ’s own declaration, recorded in John 
XIV, 28: “Pater maior me est—-The Father is 
greater than J.” Here, they alleged, Christ Himself 
attests His subordination to the Father. This objection, 
too, was met differently by different Fathers. While 
the Latins were inclined to limit John XIV, 28 to 
Christ’s Humanity (in which hypothesis the Arian argu- 
ment simply collapsed), most of the Greek Fathers, 
notably Athanasius and Nazianzen, preferred the some- 
what strained assumption that Christ is subject to the 
Father even in His Divine Nature, 7. ¢., that the Father, 
by virtue of His being the First Person (αὐτόθεος = 
avapyos), 15 at the same time the principle of the Son, 
who must therefore be conceived essentially as “ Deus 
de Deo,’ According to this theory the expression 
“maior me” signifies Christ’s immanent succession with 


78 For further details, see Peta- 810n these various interpreta- 
vius, De Trinitate, II, 1, 3. tions, cfr. especially Ruiz, De Trini- 
79 Thus St. Ephrem. tate, disp. 96; also St. Thomas, S. 


80 This was the opinion of St, Theol., 1a, qu. 41, art. 3. 
Hilary. 
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regard to origin in the Godhead, not a difference in 
rank or power. 

The difficulty based on Christ’s primogeniture was 
tersely and effectively refuted by St. Ambrose: “ Legi- 
mus primogenitum, legimus unigenitum: primogenitus, 
quia nemo ante ipsum; unigenitus, quia nemo post ipsum 
— We read ‘the First-born,’ and we read ‘the Only- 
begotten’: He is the First-born, because there was no 
one before Him; He is the Only-begotten, because there 
is no one after Him.” 82 

b) Besides a large number of philosophical fallacies, 
the Macedonians marshalled against the dogma of the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost a series of Scriptural texts, 
which were loyally and learnedly restored to their true 
meaning by the Fathers. From Rom, VIII, 26: “156 
Spiritus postulat pro nobis genutibus inenarrabilibus — 
The Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable 
groanings,” these heretics concluded: One who prays 
to God with unspeakable groanings cannot be Himself 
God; therefore the Holy Ghost is a mere creature. 
Without pointing to the evident anthropomorphism in 
this text, St. Augustine refutes the false interpretation 
of the Macedonians by the simple remark: “ Dictum 
est ‘interpellat, quia interpellare nos facit nobisque 
interpellandt et gemendi inspirat affectum— The Bible 
says, the Spirit intercedes for us, because He makes 
us intercede and puts it into our hearts to intercede 
and groan.” ** 1 Cor, VIII, 6, where, strangely enough, 
the name of the Holy Ghost does not occur at all, 
was cited by the Pneumatomachians in favor of their 


82 Ambros., De Fide, I, 7. Cfr. by Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, pp. 458 
Newman, Tracts Theological and Ec- sqq., Ratisbonae 1881; cfr. also 
clesiastical, pp. 199 sqq., new ed., Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 2nd 
London 1895. Other Arian difficul- ed., Vol. II, § 12, Freiburg 1895. 
ties of less importance are canvassed 83 Aug., Ep., 194 (al. 105), ἢ. 6. 
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heretical tenet that the Third Person is a creature and 
therefore cannot be God. But, as St. Athanasius effec- 
tively retorted: “ The Holy and Blessed Trinity is so 
indivisibly united with itself, that when the Father is 
named, His Logos is included, and in the Logos also the 
Spirit. And when the Son is named, the Father is in 
the Son, nor is the Spirit outside the Logos, inasmuch 
as there is but one grace, which is perfected out of the 
Father, through the Son, in the Holy Ghost.” 8: 


READINGS: — Petavius, De Trinitate, I, 7 sqq.; George Bull, 
Defensio Fidei Nicaenae (against Petavius, I, 3 sqq.), Oxon. 
1685 (On Bull’s work and its unmerited reputation, cfr. Hunter. 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 206 sq.) ; *Mohler, 
Athanasius der Grosse, 2nd ed., Vol. I, pp. 1-116, Mainz 1844; 
Hergenrother, Die Lehre von der gottlichen Dreteimgkeit nach 
Gregor von Nazianz, Ratisbon 1850; Atzberger, Die Logos- 
lehre des hl. Athanasius, Freiburg 1880; A. Beck, Die Trinitats- 
lehre des hl. Hilarius von Poitiers, Mainz 1903; J. Bilz, Die 
Trinitatslehre des hl. Johannes von Damaskus, Paderborn 1909. 

On the apologetical aspects of the subject, see Hettinger, 
Abologie des Christentums, oth ed., Vol. III, Freiburg 1907. 


84 Ep. r ad Serap. 14. For fur- mann, Die Gottheit des Hi. Geistes 
ther information on this aspect of nach den griechischen Vdatern des 
the matter, see Kleutgen, De Ipso vierten Jahrhunderts, Freiburg 1901. 
Deo, pp. 490 sqq., and Th. Scher- 


CHAPTER II] 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE BLESSED TRINITY, OR THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE IMMANENT PROCES- 
SIONS IN THE GODHEAD 


Divine Revelation tells us that there are Three 
Persons in the Godhead. It also points out the 
cause of this difference, viz.: the fact of the Di- 
vine Processions. 

It is these Processions that properly constitute 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity and furnish 
the basis for the distinction of three real Hy- 
_ postases,—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

By “Procession” we understand “the origina- 
tion of one Divine Person from another.” 

There are two such Processions, viz., Gener- 
ation (generatio, γέννησις) and Spiration (spiratio, 
TVEUOLS ) , 


We shall treat them separately. 
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SECTION 1 


THE PROCESSION OF THE SON FROM THE FATHER 
BY GENERATION 


1, THE ScrIPTURAL ARGUMENT.—The Ni- 
cene Council having incorporated the notion of 
γέννησις into the dogmatic definition of the Blessed 
Trinity, there can be no doubt that Christ’s gen- 
eration by the Father is as much an article of 
faith as His Divine Sonship. This can be dem- 
onstrated from Holy Scripture in a twofold man- 
ner. 


a) Indirectly, by arguing from the fact of the Di- 
vine Paternity and Sonship, which we have already 
proved from Holy Scripture. The relation of Father 
and Son is conceivable only on the assumption of a 
real and true γέννησις in the proper sense of the term.’ 
Consequently there is in the bosom of the Godhead a 
first Procession, which is true Generation. If, as St. 
Paul tells us,? all paternity in heaven and on earth is 
a weak imitation of the paternity of “the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and if the supernatural adop- 
tion of the just is but an analogue of Christ’s true 
Sonship,? it follows, not indeed that the divine gen- 

1 On the term γέννησις; cfr. New- 2 Eph. III, 14 sq. 


man, Select Treatises of St. Athana- 8 Cfr. John, I, 12; Gal. IV, 4 sq. 
sius, II, 352 sq. 
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nesis must be conceived figuratively after the manner 
of creatural generation, but, contrariwise, that the latter 
is merely. an imperfect representation of the former. 
The only true generation, in the highest sense, there- 
fore, is the divine γέννησις, as the Godhead alone 15 
Being in its truest and highest sense. Holy Scripture 
frequently intimates the genuineness of the divine yév- 
vyois by applying to Christ such epithets as “ the Only-be- 
gotten of the Father,”* and “the Only-begotten Son 
of the Father.” ὅ 


b) Holy Scripture, moreover, distinctly teaches 
that the Son proceeds from the Father by eter- 
nal generation. Heb. I, 5: “Cut entn dixit 
aliquando angelorum: Filius meus es tu, ego 
hodie genus te (γεγέννηκά oe) ?— For to which of 
the angels hath he said at any time: Thou art 
my Son, to-day have I begotten thee?” 

Most clearly perhaps this divine Procession is 
taught in Psalm CIX, verse 3. “Tecum prin- 
cipium in die virtutis tuae in splendoribus sanc- 
torum: ex utero ante luciferum [== ab aeterno| 
genut te — With thee is the principality in the 
day of thy strength: in the brightness of the 
saints: from the womb before the day star I 
begot thee.” It is true, the Masoretic text, as 
we have it, renders this passage differently. In- 
asmuch, however, as (aside from the Itala and 
the Vulgate) the Septuagint® and the Syriac 


4 John III, 16, et passim. 8 The Septuagint translates: ’Ex 
5 John I, 14, δὲ passim. γαστρὸς πρὸ €wsddpou ἐγέννησά ce, 
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Peshitta, which were both made directly from 
the original Hebrew, give the passage as above 
quoted, the Masoretic variation can safely be at- 
tributed to a mistake made by the Jewish writers 
who some time previous to the tenth century 
drew up that collection of criticisms and mar- 
ginal notes which forms the basis of our present 
Hebrew Old Testament. This theory is all the 
more plausible in view of the fact that the elimi- 
nation of two small words, *® and ἡ». and a 
change in the punctuation of the remainder of 
the text, would make the seemingly corrupt 
passage conform with the Vulgate. Another im- 
portant consideration in clearing up this difh- 
culty is that for several centuries the Fathers 
employed this particular text to prove the Con- 
substantiality of the Logos with the Father by 
virtue of His eternal Generation.’ Thus St. 
Basil, or rather the author of the fifth Book 
against Eunomius found among St. Basil’s works, 
writes: “Propterea habere se im generando 
uterum dixit Deus ad confusionem impiorum, ut 
vel sua ipsorum natura considerata discant, 
Filium fructum esse Patris genuinum, utpote ex 
eius utero emergentem— God speaks of His 
womb for the purpose of confounding the im- 
pious, that they may learn by a consideration 
of their own nature that the Son is the genuine 


1 Cfr. Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 4, sect. 1. 
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product of the Father, as if He had emerged from 
His womb.” ὃ 

A parallel passage to Ps. CIX, 3, is John 1, 
18: “Unigenitus Filius, qui est in sinu Patris 
( ὁ μονογενὴς vids 6 ὧν εἰς τὸν κόλπον τοῦ πατρός) aos ΤΠ 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father.” Taken in connexion with certain preg- 
nant terms found in the Sapiential Books, such 
as “parturiebar”’ and “concepta eran’ ὃ and pas- 
sages like Ecclus. XXIV, 5,*° these texts seem 
to remove all doubt as to the scripturality of the 
doctrine of the divine γέννησις. 

2. THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADITION.—The 
dogma of the Son’s generation was brought 
prominently forward by all the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical synods of the fourth century, be- 
cause it is the foundation and logical ante- 
cedent of the dogma of the Consubstantiality of 
Son and Father. 


a) St. Hilary tersely declares: “Jgnorat Deum 
Christum, qui ignorat Deum natum; Deum autem nasct 
non est aliud quam im ea natura esse, qua°Deus est — 
He knows not the God-Christ, who knows not that 
God is begotten; but to say that God is begotten, is 
tantamount to saying that He is of the same nature 


8 Contr. Eunom., 1. 5; Migne, P. most High, the firstborn before all 


G., XXIX, 715. creatures.”’ (On “ The Doctrine of 
9 Prov. VIII, 24. : the Primogenitus,” see Newman, 
10“ Ego ex ore Altissimi prodivt, Tracts Theological and Ecclesiasti- 


primogenitta ante omnem creaturam cal, pp. 199 544.) 
-~—-I came out of the mouth of the 
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as God.”** And St. Augustine: “Jdeo quippe Filius, 
quia genitus, et quia Filius, utique genitus—For He 
is therefore a son, because begotten, and because a 
son, therefore certainly begotten.” 12 This unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers faithfully echoes all the ancient 
creeds, from the Apostles’ to the Athanasian,— which 
latter sharply emphasizes the fact that “ Pater a nullo 
est factus nec creatus nec genitus; Filius a patre solo 
est, non factus nec creatus, sed genitus—-'The Father 
is made of none, neither created, nor begotten. The 
Son is of the Father alone; not made, nor created, but 
begotten.” 15. We must also mention in this connection 
the eleventh of the “ Anathematismi” of Pope St. 
Damasus I (A.D, 380). It reads as follows: “Si 
quis non dixerit Filium natum de Patre, id est de divina 
substantia ipstus, anathema sit—If any one will not 
profess that the Son is begotten by the Father, that is 
to say, from the Divine Substance of the Father, let 
him be anathema.” 15 

b) The Fathers and Catholic theologians generally are 
one in teaching that the process of divine Generation 
is a relation involving only the Father and the Son. 
Various attempts at positing in the Godhead other such 
relations, as, 6. g., maternity, were indignantly re- 


11 De Trinitate, 1. 11. Petavius the existence itself; in Him it has 


(De Trinit., II, 5, n. 7), quotes the 
fcllowing passage from Theodorus 
Abucara: ‘Since the Son’s gen- 
eration does but signify His having 
His existence from the Father, 
which He has ever, therefore He is 
ever begotten. For it became Him 
who is properly (κυρίως) the Son, 
ever to be deriving His existence 
from the Father, and not as we 
who derive its commencement only. 
In us generation is a way to exist- 
ence; in the Son of God it denotes 


not existence for its end, but it is 
itself an end (τέλος), and is perfect 
(τέλειον)." Cfr. Newman, Select 
Treatises of St. Athanasius, II, 353. 
(On Theodorus Abucara, cfr. Her- 
der’s Kirchenlexikon, XI, 1508 sq.) 

12 De Trinitate, V, 6, 7 (Had- 
dan’s translation, p. 151). 


18 Denzinger-Bannwart, LEnchirt- 
dion, n. 39. 
14 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 


dion, n. 69. 
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jected by the Fathers as blasphemous.*® Since the di- 
vine γέννησις must be conceived as a purely intellectual 
process, there is no need of postulating in the Godhead 
a special principle of conception and parturition. The 
Father generates His Divine Son by way of under- 
standing,!® as the adequate likeness of His Essence. 
When the Patristic writers speak of the “ conception ” 
and “birth” of the Son of God, or advert to the 
“bosom ” of the Father, they merely mean to emphasize 
the truth of the divine Generation as such. 

The Sapiential Books of the Old Testament some- 
times refer to Hypostatic Wisdom as the “ First-born”’ 
or as “ Mother of fair love.” But these phrases offer 
no serious difficulty. The epithet ‘Mother of fair 
love” is merely meant to intimate the maternal ten- 
derness of God’s love for us, and the feminine form 
“ primogenita”’ (instead of “ primogenitus”) is due to 
the grammatical accident that in Hebrew 30 (ἡ, e., 
sapientia), like σοφία in the Greek Septuagint, is of 
feminine gender.*? 


Reapincs: — St. Anselm, Monologium, c. 30-43; Ruiz, De Tri- 
nitate, disp. 4 sqq.; Hurter, Compendium Theol. Dogmat., tom. 
I, thes. 107 (Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, II, pp. 
176 sqq., 2nd ed.); *Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, |. Il, qu. 4, ς. 
I sqq.; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 30; Heinrich, Dog- 
matische Theologie, Vol. IV, ὃ 241; G. B. Tepe, Instit. Theol., 
Vol. II, pp. 203-325, Paris 1895; Newman, The Arians of the 
Fourth Century, pp. 158 sqq., New Impression, London igor; 
IpeMm, Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, pp. 287 sagq., 
337 sqq.; 9th ed., London 1903; A Stiidle, De Processionibus 
Divinis, Frib. Helv. 1895. 


15 Cfr. Epiphanius, Haer., 62. Of God and His Creatures, p. 357, 
16 “ Per modum intellectus.” The δὲ passim). 
English rendering of this technical 11 Cir. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., 


term we adopt from Rickaby (cfr. 3rd ed., tom. II, pp. 283 sqq., Fri- 
burgi 1906, 


SECTION 2 


THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY GHOST FROM THE 
FATHER AND THE SON 


The second Procession in the Godhead is 
qualitatively distinct from Generation. Though 
often designated by the generic term processio 
(érépevos), it is by most theologians and several 
councils called Spiration (spiratio, πνεῦσις), Reve- 
lation leaves no room for doubt as to the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost from the Father. But 
the Greeks, since the schism of Photius, hereti- 
cally assert that He proceeds from the Father 
alone, and not from the Son. To this heretical 
assertion, which has been expressly rejected by 
the Church, we oppose the Catholic doctrine that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. ἢ 


ARTICLE f 


THE HERESY OF THE GREEK SCHISM AND ITS CONDEMNA- 
TION BY THE CHURCH 


I. THE Heresy oF THE ScHIsM.—lIt is 1m- 
possible to ascertain just when the heresy as- 


serting the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
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the Father alone originated. When the Mace- 
donians declared the Holy Ghost to be a creature 
of the Logos-Son, the Second Ecumenical Coun- 
cil (A. D. 381), to safeguard the dogma of His 
Divinity, thought it sufficient to affirm His Con- 
substantiality with the Father in the phrase: 
“Our ex Patre procedit-——- Who proceeds from 
the Father.” 


Petavius and Bellarmine assume, but without sufficient 
warrant, that Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret 
were the original authors of the heresy with which we 
are dealing. The more probable theory is that certain 
Nestorians, whose identity can no longer be ascertained, 
in course of time somehow came to believe that the 
Council of Constantinople by “ex Patre’” meant “ex 
solo Patre.” This view was publicly defended for the 
first time in Jerusalem, A.D. 808, by some fanatic 
‘monks, who protested against the insertion of the word 
“Filioque” into the Nicene Creed, because, as they 
alleged, the Holy Ghost does not proceed from the Son. 
It was, however, reserved for Photius, the ambitious 
and crafty Patriarch of Constantinople, the most learned 
scholar of his age,? (+ 891), to accuse the Latins of 
heresy for adopting the “Filioque”’ and to raise the 
denial of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son to the rank of a palmary dogma of the Greek 
Church. At a great council held in Constantinople, 
A.D. 879, which was attended by 380 bishops, the 

1 On Theodore of Mopsuestia, see Photius, see A. Fortescue, The Or- 
Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. thodox Eastern Church, pp. 138 568. 
318-322; on Theodoret, the same Cir. also the same brilliant writer's 


work, pp. 370-376. C. T. 5. brochure, Rome and Con- 
2For a fine character sketch of  stantinople, pp. 12 sqq. 
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Greeks formally pronounced sentence of anathema 
against all who should add to, or take from, the Symbol 
of Nicaea. After Photius’s death “ peace was restored 
temporarily between the churches, although by this time 
there is already a strong anti-papal party at Constanti- 
nople. But the great mass of Christians on either side 
are reconciled, and have no idea of schism for one 
hundred and fifty more years.” ? In the eleventh cen- 
tury came the final rupture under Michael Cerularius. 
The Great Schism settled into permanency, and, after 
a brief reunion in the fifteenth century, still continues.‘ 


2. THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH ON THE 
PROCESSION OF THE Hoty Guost.—The Church 
jealously guarded the Apostolic teaching that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from both the Father 
and the Son. This appears clearly from the 
insertion of the word “Filoque”’ into the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed. 


Though the Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) had for- 
bidden the reception into the Creed of any other faith ° 
than that of Nicaea, there soon came a time when it 
was found necessary to enforce explicit profession 
of faith in the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son as well as from the Father. The “ Filhoque” first 
came into use in Spain. On the occasion of the con- 
version of the Arian Goths under King Reccared, the 
Third Council of Toledo (A. D. 589) decreed the inser- 
tion of the term into the Creed and ordered that the 

3 Fortescue, The Orthodox East- 5 τέρα πίστις (whereby it can 
ern Church, p. 171. have meant nothing else than heter- 


4 Fortescue, The Orthodox East- odox additions). 
ern Church, pp. 201 8qq. 
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words “ ex Patre Filioque”’ should be sung “ with raised 
voices ” during the celebration of the Divine Mysteries. 
In course of time the “ Filioque” spread to France and 
Germany, thence to England and Upper Italy, and finally 
to Rome, where, however, for disciplinary reasons, the 
Popes did not encourage its adoption, though from a 
purely dogmatic point of view the matter had long been 
ripe for a decision. As early as A.D. 410, a large 
number of bishops, assembled in synod at Seleucia, had 
solemnly professed their faith “im Spiritum vivum εἰ 
sanctum, Parachitum vivum et sanctum, qui procedit ex 
Patre et Filio— In the living and holy Ghost, the living 
and holy Paraclete, who proceeds from the Father and 
the Son.”® The “Athanasian Creed” contains the 
clause: “ Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio— The Holy 
Ghost [is] of the Father and the Son;” and long be- 
fore its composition (5th or 6th century) a synod be- 
lieved to have been held at Toledo (A.D. 447), had 
defined that “the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son.’* Pope Hormisdas (-+ 523), 
in a letter to the Emperor Justin I, employed the 
phrase: “de Patre et Filio”’ Many provincial synods 
inculcated the same doctrine (Aix-la-Chapelle, A.D. 
789; Friaul, A.D. 791; Worms, A.D. 868; etc.). 
The Emperor Charlemagne was particularly attached to 
the “ Filioque”’ and it consequently became very popular 
among the Franks. But when a few Frankish zealots 


6 Cfr. Lamy, Concilium Seleuciae 
et Ctesiphonti Habitum a. 410, Lo- 
vanii 1868; Ipem, “‘ Le Concile tenu 
a Seleucie-Ctésiphon,” printed in 
the Compte rendu du 396 Congrés 
Scientifique International des Ca- 
tholiques, Bruxelles 1895, Sect. II, 
pp. 267 sqq. ' 

tT According to the recent re- 


12 


searches of Morin and Kinstle this 
synod was never held, and what 
were hitherto thought to be its 
decrees are the production of an 
individual Spanish bishop. Cfr. 
Bilz, Die Trinitatslehre des hil. 
Johannes von Damaskus, p. 157, 
Paderborn 1909. 
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undertook to censure as insufficient the Greek formula 
“a Patre per Filium,’ Pope Hadrian I defended it and 
quoted the Greek Fathers in its support. 

Long after the outbreak of the Great Schism the Fourth 
Lateran Council (A. D. 1215) again took up the matter 
and defined it as an article of faith that “Pater a 
nullo, Filius a Patre solo, ac Spiritus Sanctus pariter 
ab utroque — The Father [is] from no one; the Son [is] 
from the Father alone; and the Holy Ghost [is] equally 
from both the Father and the Son.” Lastly there is 
the important definition of the Ecumenical Council of 
Lyons, A.D. 1274, that the Holy Ghost proceeds eter- 
nally from the Father and the Son as from one prin- 
ciple and in one Spiration: “ Spiritus Sanctus aeternali- 
ter ex Patre et Filio, non tamquam ex duobus principiis, 
sed tamquam ex uno principio, non duabus spirationt- 
bus, sed unica sptratione procedit.’® This teaching was 
solemnly confirmed in the decree by which the Council 
of Florence (1439) sealed the restored union:® “ Diffimi- 
mus, quod Spiritus Sanctus ex Patre et Filio aeternali- 
ter est et essentiam suam suumque esse subsistens habet 
ex Patre simul et Filio, et ex utroque aeternaliter tam- 
guam ab uno principio et unica spiratione procedit — 
We define that the Holy Ghost is eternally from the 
Father and the Son, and has His essence and sub- 
sistence at once from the Father and the Son; and that 
He eternally proceeds from both as from one Principle 
and by one Spiration.” 10 


In consequence of the machinations of the 
schismatical Bishop Mark of Ephesus, the re- 


8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 10 Upon this definition is based 
chiridion, τι. 460. the well-known theological axiom: 

9 Published on July 6, 1439. Den- ‘“ Duo quidem spirantes, sed unus 
zinger-Bannwart, ἢ. 691. spirator.” 
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union brought about at Florence came to as bad 
an end as that effected at Lyons two centuries 
earlier. It must have seemed to many like a 
manifestation of divine anger when, on Pentecost 
Sunday, A. D. 1453, the Turks broke down the 
walls of Constantinople, and its last Emperor, 
Constantine Dragases, fell in battle at the gate 
of St. Romanus. 


REapines: — On the history of the Greek Schism, see Werner, 
Geschichte der apologetischen und polemischen Literatur der 
christlichen Theologie, Vol. III, Schaffhausen 1864; *Hergen- 
rother, Photius, Freiburg 1867-60, I, 684 sqq. III, 300 sqq.; IDEM, 
Kirchengeschichte, 4th ed., Vol. II, pp. 234 sqq., Freiburg 1904; 
Langen, Die trinitarische Lehrdifferengs zwischen der abendlindi- 
schen und morgenlandischen Kirche, Bonn 1876; Hefele, Con- 
cilrengeschichie, Vol. IV, ard ed., Freiburg 1879; Fortescue, The 
Orthodox Eastern Church, pp. 134 sqq., London 1907; Duchesne- 
Mathew, The Churches Separated From Rome, pp. 109 sqq., 
London 1907; Alzog-Pabisch-Byrne, Manual of Universal Church 
. History, Vol. II, pp. 449 sqq., 5th ed., Cincinnati 1899; S. 
Vailhé, s. v. “Greek Church,” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VI, pp. 763 sqq. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE POSITIVE TEACHING OF REVELATION 


I, SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT.—Sacred Scripture 
expressly mentions only the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father.* But this does 
not argue that there is no Scriptural warrant 
for the dogma of His Procession from the Son. 


11John XV, 26: “The Paraclete . .. who proceedeth from the 
Father.” 


/ 
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On the contrary, the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son can be proved by a three- 
fold argument based on Biblical texts. 

a) In the New Testament the Holy Ghost is 
represented not only as “the Spirit of the 
Father,” but likewise as ‘the Spirit of the 
Son.” ** These phrases can have but one mean- 
ing, vig., that He proceeds from the Son as well 
as from the Father. For “Spiritus ΓΛ, ex- 
pressing as it does a relation (spiritus alicuius), 
can only mean “spiramen Γ᾿ or “spiratus a 
Filio;” that is to say, the Holy Ghost is the spira- 
tion or breath of the Son. This conclusion can- 
not consistently be denied by those who, like the 
Greek schismatics, find themselves constrained 
to admit that the only reason why the Holy 
Ghost can be called “Spiritus Patris,’** is that 
He proceeds from the Father. If this be true, 
it must @ part be concluded that He can be 
called “Spiritus ΕἸ only for the reason that 
He proceeds also from the Son,—a conclusion 
which is fortified by the Scriptural phrase 
Filius Patris (or Filius Det), which evidently ex- 
presses a procession of the one from the other. 
It was but natural, therefore, for the Greek ** 
as well as for. the Latin*®® Fathers to employ 


12 Spiritus Fila’ (Gal. IV, 6); 14 Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
* Spiritus Christi” (Rom. VIII, 9; Maximus, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Phil, I, to; 1 Pet. 1, 11). others. 


13 Matth. X, 20. 15 Ε. g., Augustine. 
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this text as an argument for the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Son. 


The schismatics object that the Scriptural term 
“Spiritus Filii’” has its justification in the consub- 
stantiality of the Son with the Father, from whom 
alone, they claim, the Holy Ghost proceeds. But this 
is a mere evasion. Is not the Holy Ghost, too, con- 
substantial with the Father, from whom alone proceeds 
the Son? Yet we could not without heresy call Christ 
“ Filius Spiritus Sancti,’ because the Son does not pro- 
ceed from the Holy Ghost. Hence the inevitable con- 
clusion that the Holy Ghost is “Spiritus Fil” only 
because He proceeds from the Son as well as from the 
Father. 


b) A still stronger argument can be drawn 
from what is known as the “Mission” of the 
Holy Ghost. Muissio, in its abstract sense, sig- 
‘nifies “the procession of one from another by 
virtue of some principle and for the purpose of 
accomplishing some task.” 


The three essential notes of any mission, be it divine 
or human, are: (1) A real distinction between the 
sender and the person sent, for it is obvious that no 
being can send itself. (2) A certain dependency of the 
“sent” in regard to the “sender.” (3) A relation on 
the part of the “ sent ” to some terminus (place or effect). 
It follows that every “ missus” enters into a twofold re- 
lation: a relation to the sender (mittens) as his terminus 
a quo, and a relation to the goal of his mission, which 
constitutes his terminus ad quem. In applying the con- 
cept of “mission” to the Divine Persons we must first 
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purge it of all human imperfections. In the Divinity 
any influence of the “Sender” on the “ Sent,” other 
than the relation of origin, would be repugnant to the 
Essence of the Triune God. The eternal Procession 
of one Divine Person from another may be called In- 
ternal Mission (missio ad intra). The Temporal Mis- 
sion 1s external and merely reflects the internal. 


We know as the result of a complete induction 
that Holy Scripture invariably represents the 
Father as “sending,” never as “sent”; the Son 
both as “sending” and as “sent”; and the Holy 
Ghost always as “sent,” but never as “sending.” 
Inasmuch as the Father sends the Son as well 
as the Holy Ghost, it is a patent conclusion, ad- 
mitted also by the schismatic Greeks, that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost proceed from the 
Father. But the Bible distinctly teaches that 
the Holy Ghost is sent not only by the Father, 
but also by the Son.** Consequently, the Holy 
Ghost proceeds not only from the Father, but 
also from the Son. This Scriptural argument 
is so simple and convincing that it was often 
employed by the Fathers and _ ecclesiastical 
writers, both Greek and Latin.’ Thus St. Ful- 
gentius teaches: “Filius est a Patre missus, 


16 John XIV, 16: “And I will “It is expedient to you that I go: 
ask the Father, and He shall give for if I go not, the Paraclete will 
you another Paraclete, that he may not come to you; but if I go, I will 
abide with you for ever.” John ~~ send him to you.” 

XV, 26: “ But when the Paraclete 17 Cfr. Franzelin, De Deo Trino, 
cometh, whom I will send you from thes. 33. 
the Father,...” John XVI, 7: 
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quia Filius est a Patre natits, non Pater a Fiho; 
similiter etiam Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Frlio 
legitur missus, quia a Patre Filioque procedit — 
The Son is sent by the Father, because the Son 
is begotten by the Father, not the Father by the 
Son; similarly we read that the Holy Ghost is 
sent by the Father and the Son, because He pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son.” δ 

c) The principal Scriptural argument for our 
present thesis is based on John XVI, 12 sqq.: 
“Cum autem venerit tlle Spiritus veritatis, docebit 
vos omnem veritatem. Non enim loquetur a se- 
metipso, sed, quaecumque audtet, loquetur et, quae 
ventura sunt, annuntiabit vobis. Ille me clarifi- 
cabit, guia de meo accipiet et annuntiabit vobis. 
Omnia quaecumque habet Pater, mea sunt. 
'Propterea dixi: qua de meo acciptet [ λήψεται, 
other codices have λαμβάνει) et annuntiabit vobis 
— But when he, the Spirit of truth, 15 come, he 
will teach you all truth, for he shall not speak 
of himself; but what things soever he shall hear, 
he shall speak; and the things that are to come, 
he shall shew you. He shall glorify me; be- 
cause he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it to you. All things whatsoever the Father 
hath, are mine. Therefore, I said that he 


18 Contra Fabianum, fragm. 29. of St. Fulgentius of Ruspe, cfr. 
We possess only thirty-nine frag- ὀ Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 
ments of this precious work. For 616-618, 
an account of the life and writings 
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shall receive [receives] of mine, and shew it 
to you.” The bearing of this precious dog- 
matic text will appear from the following con- 
siderations. In the first place it is said of the 
Holy Ghost that he “hears” and “receives” His 
knowledge of “the things that are to come,” 
(1. @., of the future), from Christ. Being in 
the future tense, “awdiet’ and “accipiet’’ cannot 
refer to the intrinsic, eternal essence of the Holy 
Ghost, but solely to His future temporal mani- 
festation ad extra. Now, one Divine Person 
can “hear” and “receive” from another only in 
so far as He does not, like the Father, pos- 
sess His knowledge, and consequently His es- 
sence, from Himself (ὦ semetipso, ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ), but 
receives it by way of essential communication. 
“Ab illo audiet,” says St. Augustine, elucidating 
the passage, “a quo procedit. Audire ili scire 
est, scire vero esse... . A quo illi essentia, ab 
tllo scientia — He shall hear of Him from whom 
He proceedeth. To Him, to hear is to know; but 
to know is to be... from whom His Being 
is, from the same is His knowing.” *® Christ, 
too, derives His divine knowledge from the 
Father and “hears” and “learns” from the 
Father, by whom He is sent. “He that sent 
me, is true: and the things I have heard of him, 
these same I speak in the world. And they 


19 Tract. in Ioa., 99, 4. Browne’s translation, II, 919. 
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understood not that he called God his Father.” *° 
And again: “I do nothing of myself, but as 
the Father hath taught me, these things I 
speak.” ?* Hence, just as Christ “hears” and 
“learns” from His Father only in so far as His 
divine nature with all the attributes of omnipo- 
tence, ommiscience, etc., are communicated to 
Him by His eternal Generation from the Father; 
so, too, the Holy Ghost “hears” and “receives” 
from the Son only in this sense that all His 
knowledge and His whole essence are derived 
through origination from Christ.** Conse- 
quently the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son 
as well as from the Father. 


In their anxiety to escape the force of this argu- 
ment the adherents of Photius have not scrupled to ex- 
plain the text by interpolation. For ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ λήψεται 
they read ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ [πατρός] λήψεται, 1. 6., the Holy 
Ghost receives His knowledge, as He receives His es- 
sence, from the Father, and hence proceeds from Him. 
But, as Cardinal Bessarion has observed, this con- 
struction conflicts with the rules of Greek grammar. It 
is untenable also for this additional reason that the con- 
text does not mention the Father at all, but speaks 


20 John VIII, 26 sq.: “Qut me gelium des hi. Johannes ibersetzt 


misit, verax est; et ego, quae audivi 
ab eo, haec loguor in mundo. Et 
non cognoverunt, quia Patrem eius 
dicebat Deum.” 

21John VIII, 28: “A metpso 
(ἀπ᾿ ἐμαυτοῦ) facio nihil, sed sicut 
docuit me Pater, haec loquor.” 

22 De meo accipiet—=ex me pro- 
cedté. See J. E. Belser, Das Evan- 


und erklart, pp. 440 sqq., Freiburg 
1905. Cfr. Epiphanius, Ancor., c. 8: 
*“* Out a Patre procedit et de meo 
accipiet,’ ut ne alienus a Patre et 
Filio crederetur, sed eiusdem sub- 
stantiae ac divinitatis, ...ex Pa- 
tre et Filio tertius appellatione,”’ 
(Migne, P.G., XLIII, 30.) 
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solely of Christ and His relation to the “ Spiritus veri- 
tatis.” ?8 Hence ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ is the genitive of the neuter 
noun τὸ ἐμόν, 1. 6., that which is mine. This interpreta- 
tion 1s absolutely irrefutable in the light of John XVI, 
15: “Omnia, quaecumque habet Pater, mea sunt; 33 
propterea®® dixi: quia de meo” accipiet.” The context 
is so clear that not a single Greek Father can be ad- 
duced who took ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ to be other than a neuter 
phrase, meaning: “He shall receive of [what is] 
mine.” 27 


For the rest, Christ Himself tells us the pre- 
cise reason why and in how far the Holy Ghost 
“receives” from Him. “All things whatsoever 7° 
the Father hath,” he says, “are mine; therefore 39 
I said that he shall receive of mine, and shew 
it to you.” *° Accordingly, the Son has what- 
soever the Father has, with the sole exception of 
Paternity, which is incommunicable. If, there- 
fore, as the schismatics admit, the Father has 
the power of Spiration, this power, being com- 
municable, also belongs to the Son. Therefore 
the Son breathes the Holy Ghost together with 
the Father. Consequently the latter proceeds 
from the Son as well as from the Father. 
Anselm of Havelsburg has thrown this argument 
into the form of a pretty sorites: “Unde il 


23 John XVI, 13 sq. | Trinit., VII, 5; Ruiz, De Trinit., 
24 ἐμά ἐστι͵ disp. 67, sect. 2. 

25 διὰ τοῦτο͵ 28 πάντα ὅσα͵ 

26 ἐκ τοῦ ἐμοῦ. 29 διὰ τοῦτο͵ 

27On the Patristic exegesis of 80 John XVI, 15. 


this passage, consult Petavius, De 
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[scil. Spiritus Sancto] essentia, inde ili au- 
dientia; et unde illi audientia, inde ult scientia; 
et unde illi scientia, inde ili processio — Whence 
He [the Holy Ghost] has His essence, thence 
He has His hearing; and whence He has His 
hearing, thence He has His knowledge; and 
whence He has His knowledge, thence He has 
His Procession.” ** This interpretation coin- 
cides with that of the Greek Fathers, and the 
schismatics cannot disavow it without stultifying 
themselves.*? 

2. Patristic ARGUMENT.—The Greek schis- 
matics freely admit that the Latin Fathers 
unanimously teach the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son. Note that, 
in making this admission, they inadvertently con- 
demn their own attitude; for it 1s absurd to imag- 
ine that the Latin Church, which for eight cen- 
turies together with the Greek formed the one 
true Church of Christ, should have harbored a 
disgraceful heresy during all that time. But 
even if we put this consideration aside, we can 
convict the Greeks out of the mouths of their own 
Fathers. We shall confine ourselves to estab- 
lish this point here. The argument from Tra- 
dition, so far as it rests on conciliar decisions 
and the usage of the primitive Church, has al- 


31 Dial., II, 8, On Anselm οὔ ed. alt., Vol. II, 107 sqq., Ocenip. 
Havelsburg, Ord. Praem., and his 1906, 
Dialogi, consult Hurter, Nomencla- 32 Cir. Petavius, De Trinitate, 
tor Literartus Theologiae Catholicae, VII, 6. 
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ready been developed in a previous Section of this 
treatise. 


a) One of the most authoritative of the Greek Fathers 
is St, Athanasius (+ 373). He expressly teaches that 
“the Holy Ghost holds the same relation to the Son 
as to the Father,” and that consequently the total sub- 
stance of the Father is communicated to the Holy Ghost 
“through the mediation of the Son.” ** Christ’s breath- 
ing upon the Apostles he explains as a symbol of the 
“ Procession” of the Holy Ghost from the Son. “ The 
Son breathed the Holy Ghost into the Apostles’ counte- 
nance and said: ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ in order 
that we might learn that the Spirit given to the Disciples 
is from the fulness of the Godhead; for in Christ, says 
the Apostle, the whole plenitude of the Godhead indwells 
corporeally.”*5 For this reason he designates the Son 
as “the fountainhead (or source) of the Holy Ghost.” * 
These and many similar phrases are merely equivalent 
terms signifying the “ Procession” of the Holy Ghost 
from the Son. 

Ὁ) St. Basil’s attitude on the question of the “ Filto- 
que”? may be gathered from his constant teaching that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds “ from the Father through the 
Son.” 87 He furthermore affirms that “the divine dig- 
nity comes to the Holy Ghost from the Father through 


33 Supra, pp. 168 sqq. 

845, Athanas., Ad Serap., ep. 1, 
n.19: “ Qualem scimus proprietatem 
(ἰδιότητα) esse Filii ad Patrem, 
eandem ad Filium habere Spirttum 
S. compertemus. Et quemadmodum 
Filius dicit: Omnia, quaecunque 
habet Pater, mea sunt,’ tia haec 
omnia per Filium in Spiritu Sancio 
esse deprehendemus.” 


85 Ad Serap., ep. 3. 

δῦ τὴν πηγὴν Tov ἁγίου mvev- 
ματος. De Incarnatione contra 
Arianos, 9. 

87 St. Basil, De Spirttu Sancto, 
XVIII, 45: “Ep δὲ καὶ rd ἅγιον 
πνεῦμα, ++ δι’ ἑνὸς υἱοῦ τῷ ἑνὶ 
πατρὶ συναπτόμενον͵ 
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[His] Only-begotten Son.” ** In a famous passage, 
which gave rise to acrid disputes at Florence, in 1439, 
St. Basil says that the Spirit holds His place after the 
Son, ‘‘ because He holds from Him His being, and re- 
ceives from Him and communicates to us, and depends 
entirely on that principle (or cause).”°* “ Dignitate 
[t. 6.,ὄ secundum originem] namque Spirttum secundum 
esse a Filio [cum habeat esse ab ipso atque ab ipso ac- 
cipiat et annuntiet nobis, et omnino ab alla causa de- 
pendeat| tradit pietatis sermo.’*® The bracketed clause, 
which definitely asserts the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son,*! was vigorously impugned by the 
Greeks, who claimed that it was spurious. But, as Dr. 
Bardenhewer points out, “that these are the genuine 
original words of Basil is proved by good arguments, 
extrinsic and intrinsic. But even were they the words 
of a forger, their meaning is true: and the entire argu- 
ment of Basil presupposes it as something logical and 
indispensable.” 4? 

c) Of St. Gregory of Nazianzus (-++ 389) Barden- 
hewer observes: “The Filioque is not found in the 
writings of St. Gregory as clearly and openly as in those 
of Basil. He takes it, however, for recognized and 
granted, that the Son also is principle or origin of the 
Holy Spirit. When he says 48 in his discourse delivered 
at the Second Ecumenical Council (381), that the Father 


88 L. c., mn. 47: ἐκ πατρὸς διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς ἐπὶ τὸ πνεῦμα. 

89 The Latin Fathers prefer the 
word principle for the Father and 
Son; the Greeks more frequently 
use cause (αἰτία), 

40 Contra Eunom, III, 1 (apud 
Migne, P. G., XXIX, 653 sqq.). 

41 It runs as follows in the orig- 
inal Greek: Παρ’ αὐτοῦ τὸ εἶναι 


ἔχον καὶ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαμβάνον καὶ 
ἀναγγέλλον ἡμῖν καὶ ὅλῳς THs 
αἰτίας ἐκείνης ἐξημμένον͵ 

42 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrol- 
ogy, p. 282. For further informa- 
tion on this point, cfr. A Kranich, 
Der hl. Basilius in seiner Steliung 
gum Filioque, Augsburg 1882. 

48 Or., 42, M. 15. 
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is dvapxos,** the Son ἀρχῇ, and the Holy Spirit τὸ μετὰ 
τῆς ἀρχῆς, he implicitly affirms that the mutual relation 
between the Holy Spirit and the Son is that of one who 
proceeds to Him from whom He proceeds. Moreover, 
he expressly says that the Holy Spirit is τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν 
συνημμένον,“ 1. 6., He proceeds equally from the Father 
and the Son. The poem entitled Praecepta ad Virgines 
ends with these words: “One God from the Begetter 
through the Son, to the great Spirit (εἷς θεὸς ἐκ yevérao 
δι υἱέος és μέγα πνεῦμα [this is the so-called κίνησις τῆς 
μονάδος εἰς tpidda|), since the perfect Divinity subsists in 
perfect Persons.’ ” 4 

Gregory of Nyssa, a brother of Basil the Great 
(+ after 394), also teaches that “the Holy Ghost is 
considered a distinct Hypostasis, because He is from 
God (ἐκ τοῦ Θεοῦ), and is of Christ (τοῦ Χριστοῦ), so 
that He does not share either the property of not pro- 
ceeding (τὸ ἀγέννητον) with the Father, or the property 
of being the Only-begotten with the Son.” 7 There is 
another passage in the writings of Gregory, which, if 
its genuineness could be established, would be even more 
conclusive. Cardinal Bessarion cited it against those of 
his Greek countrymen who were opposed to the reunion, 
and at the same time protested against the perversion to 
which the passage had been subjected in an ancient manu- 
script codex of the works of St. Gregory at Florence, 
wherein some Greek forger had clumsily expunged the 
preposition ἐκ. The passage occurs in the third of 
Gregory’s Sermones in Orationem Dominicam, and reads 

44QOn this term, in connection ftrology, p. 292. See also Hergen- 
with ἀρχή, cfr. Newman, Select rother, Die Lehre von der gittlichen 
Treatises of St, Aihanastus, II, 348 Dreteinigkett nach dem hl. Gregor 
sq. von Nazianz, Ratisbon 1850. 


£5 OF 5 321, Th 2. 47 Sermo contr. Macedonianos, n. 
46 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 2. 


Pe 
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thus: “ Spiritus Sanctus et ex Patre (ἐκ τοῦ πατρός) 
dicitur et ex Filio esse (καὶ [ἐκ] τοῦ υἱοῦ) perhibetur — 
The Holy Ghost is said to be from the Father and is 
shown to be also from the Son.” *8 

d) The “ Filiogue” was very clearly taught by St. 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia (- 403). In his An- 
coratus *® he employs the formula τὸ πνεῦμα ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς 
καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ at least three times.°° And in his work “ The 
Medicine-Chest,’ 5 usually cited as Haereses, because 
written against eighty heresies,°? he says: “ Audi, quis- 
quis es, quod Pater vere est ΕΠ Pater, totus lux, et 
Filius vere Patris lumen de lumine,... et Spiritus 
Sanctus veritatis lumen tertium a Patre et Filio (φῶς 
τρίτον παρὰ πατρὸς καὶ viov).” ὅ3 

To these authorities we may add Didymus the Blind 
(+ about 395), who, despite his Origenistic tenden- 
cies, according to the testimony of St. Jerome was 
certainly orthodox in his treatise on the Trinity.** 
Didymus paraphrases John XVI, 13 as follows: “Now 
enim loquetur a semetipso, hoc est non sine me et Patris 
arbitrio, quia inseparabilis a mea et Patris voluntate; 
quia non ex sé, sed ex Patre et me est: hoc enim ipsum, 
quod subsistit, a Patre et me illi est —[St. John XVI, 
13, says: But when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will teach you all truth. For he shall not speak of 
himself; but what things soever he shall hear, he shall 
speak; and the things that are to come, he shall shew 
you.| He will not speak of himself, that is to say, not 


48 On the Trinitarian doctrine of 51 Πανάριον or Πανάρια͵ 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, cfr. Barden- 52 Migne, P. G., XLI sq. Cfr. 
hewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 300- Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 
302. 310 564. 

49 Αγκυρωτός, # δι, the firmly- 53 Haereses, 74, 8. 
anchored man. 54 Hieron., Contra Rufin., II, τό: 


50 Ancor., nn. 8, 9, 11. “Certe in Trinitate catholicus est.’ 
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without Me and the judgment of the Father, because 
He is inseparable from Mine and the Father’s will; be- 
cause He is not from Himself, but from the Father and 
Me; for He has His very subsistence from the Father 
and Me.” ® 

Lastly we will mention St. Cyril of Alexandria 
(+ 444), whose writings fairly swarm with texts in 
support of the “ Filioque.” Not only does he employ the 
formula “°’Ex πατρὸς δι᾽ υἱοῦ προχεόμενον πνεῦμα ---- The Holy 
Ghost flows forth from the Father through the Son,” δ 
but he distinctly asserts: “ Spiritus Sanctus procedit ex 
Patre et Filio (πρόεισι δὲ καὶ ἐκ πατρὸς καὶ viov)— The Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son.” * 


e) Cardinal Bessarion, in his famous dog- 
matic discourse at the Council of Florence, A. D. 
1439, stummarized the teaching of the entire 
Patristic period on the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity in these words: “Latin: Patres claris- 
sime et dissertissime docent, Spinitum Sanctum 
procedere ex Filio et Filium, sicut Patrem, esse 
elus principium. Deinde Ortentales quoque, non 
secus ac Occidentales, hoc ipsum dicere demon- 
stravimus, cum alu Spirituim ex Patre per Filium 
procedere, alu ex Patre et Filio atque ex am- 
bobus esse aiunt, sicque aperte docent, esse etiam 
ex Filio — The Latin Fathers teach most clearly 
and eloquently that the Holy Ghost proceeds 


55 Didymus, De Spirttu Sancto, 2. 56 De Adorat. in Spiritu et Veri- 
Another, larger extract from the tate, apud Migne, P.G. LXVIII, 147, 
writings of Didymus on the Trinity 57 Thesaurus Assert., 34. Migne, 


is quoted by Petavius, De Trinitate, P. G. LXXV, 586, 
VII, 3, 6. 
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from the Son, and that the Son, like the Father, 
is His principle. We have also demonstrated 
that the Greek Fathers, too, agree in this teach- 
ing of the Latins; some of them saying that the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father through the 
Son, while others declare that He proceeds from 
the Father and the Son, or from both, which 
manifestly means that He proceeds also from 
the Son.” δ΄ In matter of fact it is only by 
harmoniously blending the Latin “ew Patre Filio- 
que’ with the Greek “ex Patre per Filtum’” that 
we arrive at the whole truth. Nor was the Latin 
formula limited to the Latins, or the Greek for- 
mula to the Greeks. The Greek formula, which 
Scheeben calls “the organic conception,” occurs 
e. g. in the writings of Tertullian,’ Novatian, 
and Hilary; °° while, conversely, the Latin con- 
ception, which has been styled the “personal,” 
is familiarly employed by several of the Greek 
Fathers, as we have seen in a previous paragraph. 
In the “organic” formula the preposition διά has a 
causal meaning, indicating that the Son is not 
merely the passage or “channel,” as it were, of 
the paternal Spiration of the Holy Ghost, but 
Himself positively cooperates in the act of Spira- 
tion; for the Father and the Son together con- 
stitute one undivided principle of Spiration, and 


58 Cfr, Hardouin, Concil., t. IX, 69 Contr. Prax., c. 4. 
Pp. 367. 60 De Trinit., XII, τὰ, 57. 


13 
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Spiration itself is one single (notional) act con- 
summated by both Divine Persons in consort. 
The coordinating conception of the Latins brings 
this out very clearly, but it rather neglects 
another equally important truth, vz., that, de- 
spite the identity of the act of Spiration, the 
Father is its original principle (ἄναρχος), whereas 
the Son is the “principiatum’’ (Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ), who 
receives the “virtus spirandv’ from the Father. 
This truth is more sharply emphasized in the 
Greek formula.*! 


It is in the light of considerations such as these that we 
must interpret certain utterances of St. John of Damas- 
cus, of which the schismatics make much, and which St. 
Thomas thought it his duty to censure. In matter of fact 
the Damascene does not deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son. He merely says: “Kai υἱοῦ δὲ 
πνεῦμα, οὐχ᾽ as ἐξ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δ αὐτοῦ ἐκ τοῦ πατρὸς ἐκπο- 
ρευόμενον" μόνος γὰρ αἴτιος (ΞεΞ ἀρχὴ ἄναρχος) ὁ πατήρ." * 
This view is fully shared by the Latin Fathers. St. 
Augustine, e. g., says: “Spiritus Sanctus principaliter 
procedit de Patre ... qui, quidquid unigenito Verbo 
dedit, gignendo dedit The Holy Ghost proceeds prin- 
cipally from the Father. ... who, whatever He gave 
to the Only-begotten Word, He gave by begetting 
Him.” * Similarly St. John Chrysostom: “ The phrase 
through Him (δι αὐτοῦ), is employed for no other rea- 


61 Cfr. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., τ, 
qu. 36, art. 3. 

62 De Fide Orthodoxa, I, 12, 
Migne, P. G., XCIV, 849. On the 
analogous teaching of St. Maximus 
the Confessor (+ 662), whom the 


Greek schismatics cite as an au- 
thority second only to St. John 
Damascene, cfr. Franzelin, De Deo 
Trino, thes. 36, n. 2. 

63 St. August., De Trinitate, XV, 
17. 
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son than to exclude the suspicion that the Son is in- 
generate.’ ®* The Council of Florence (A.D. 1439), 
following- that of Lyons (A.D. 1274), confirmed this 
view in its famous decree of reunion,® and formally de- 
fined both the “ ex Patre et Filio” and the “ unica spiratio 
amborun”’ as articles of faith. 


3. THEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT.—In their debates 
with the anti-unionist Greeks at the Council of 
Florence, the Latin theologians rightly insisted 
that, 11 the Son were excluded from cooperation 
in the act of Spiration, there would be no ground 
for distinguishing Him hypostatically from the 
Holy Ghost; because the Son is hypostatically 
distinct from the Holy Ghost only by virtue of 
the relative opposition involved in breathing 
(spirare) and being breathed (spirarz). 

a) St. Thomas 56 and his school adopted and developed 
this theological argument, whereas Duns Scotus,®? with 
a few of his followers, denied its cogency,®**— an atti- 
tude for which they have been more or less severely 
blamed by the “sententia communis.’ ® In matter of 
fact the argument stands unshaken to the present day. 
It is a theological axiom that “ All is indistinctly one in 
the Godhead, except where a relative opposition of Per- 
son to Person furnishes the basis for a real distinction.” 
If this be true, as we shall demonstrate later on in treat- 


64 Hom. in Ιοα., V, τι. 2. 68 Cfr. De Rada, Controv. Theol. 

65 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- inter 5, Thomam et Scotum, lib. 
dion, n. 691. I, controv. 15, Coloniae 1620. 

66S. Theol., 1a, qu. 36, art. 2. 69 Cfr. Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 68, 


67 Comment. in Quatuor Libros sect. 5. 
Sent., I, Dist. 11, que 2 
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ing of the divine Relations, no personal distinction can 
be posited between the Son and the Holy Ghost out- 
side of that of a relative opposition between two Divine 
Persons. Now, no such relative opposition is conceivable 
between them unless One proceeds from the Other. 
Consequently the Holy Ghost proceeds also from the 
Son, else both would coincide in an indistinguishable 
unity and lose their independence as distinct Hypostases. 

b) Scotus’s objections against this theological argu- 
ment will not bear scrutiny. If, he says, the Son alone 
without the Father breathed the Spirit, the personal dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Holy Ghost would 
still remain; consequently, Procession as such cannot be 
a conditio sine qua non of the relative opposition and 
the hypostatic differences existing in the Godhead. 
We answer that in the hypothesis of Scotus the Holy 
Ghost would still proceed from the Father. True, His 
Procession would be a mediate one through the Son; 
but even such a mediate Procession would suffice to estab- 
lish relative opposition, and therefore a hypostatic differ- 
ence. If, conversely, we assumed with the schismatics 
that the Father alone breathes, without the Son, the Son 
would differ hypostatically from the Father by virtue of 
His Filiation, but He would not differ hypostatically from 
the Holy Ghost, nor could any personal difference arise 
unless the Son were placed in relative opposition to the 
Holy Ghost, which is conceivable only on the basis of 
a processio. All of which proves that it is a postulate 
of theological consistency that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Son. | 


READINGS: — Van der Moeren, De Processione Spiritus Sanctt 
ex Patre Filioque, Lovanii 1864; *Kleutgen, Theologie der Vor- 
seit, 2nd ed., Vol. I, Miinster 1867; A. Vincenzi, De Processione 
Spiritus Sancti, Romae 1878; *Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 32- 
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41, Romae 1881 (a very exhaustive treatise) ; [ΡΕΜ, Examen Doc- 
trinae Macariti Bulgakow...de Processione Spiritus Sancti, 
Romae 1876; A. Kranich, Der hl. Basilius und seine Stellung 
zum Filioque, Braunsberg 1882. 

Of the Scholastics, cfr. St. Thomas, Contr. Gent., IV, 24 saq. 
(Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 356 sqq., London 
1905); *St. Anselm, De Processione Spiritus Sancti contra 
Graecos; Suarez, De Trinit., 1. X; Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 67; 
Petavius, De Trinit., 1. VII. Cfr. also Petr. Arcudius, Opuscula 
Aurea Theologica, Romae 1670 and Hugo Laemmer, Scripior. 
Graeciae Orthodox. Bibliotheca Selecta, Friburgi 1864 sq. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SPECULATIVE THEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DOGMA OF THE TRINITY 


That there are Three Persons in one God is 
and must ever remain a sacrosanct mystery 
which human reason cannot fathom. It is only 
through Divine Revelation that we know of the 
existence of that immanent process of Generation 
and Spiration which underlies the real distinction 
of three Persons in the Godhead. 


Enlightened and guided by faith, however, reason is 
able, by means of syllogistic deductions, analogies, etc., 
and by skilfully synthesizing the various scattered data 
furnished by Revelation, to attain to a progressive the- 
ological understanding of the dogma, nay even to a de- 
eree of certainty concerning some of its more abstruse 
features. Speculative discussion, which for safety’s sake 
must always keep itself solidly planted on the teaching 
of Revelation, as defined by the infallible Church, is con- 
cerned chiefly with two classes of problems, viz.: (1) 
the precise character of the two Processions per tntel- 
lectum et voluntatem, and (2) the corollaries which flow 
therefrom with regard to the divine Relations, Proper- 
ties, and Notions. To these two categories must be 
added the theory of the divine Appropriations and Mis- 
sions. As for the degree of certitude enjoyed by these 
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doctrines, Glossner justly observes that they “ represent 
merely the immediate consequences of the dogma” and 
“are, 85. 1 were, a hedge surrounding the law, which 
no theologian may with impunity ignore.” ? 

1 Lehrbuch der kath. Dogmatik, nes’s Compendium, Eng. ed. by W. 
I, 2, pp. 128 sq., Ratisbon 1874. Lescher, O. P., pp. 81-83, London 


Cfr. S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 1906). 
32, art. 4 (summarized in Bonjohan- 


SECTION 1 


THE DOGMA IN ITS RELATION TO REASON 


1. THE BLesseD TRINITY A MystEery.—That 
there are three Persons in one God is a mystery 
which human reason, left to its own resources, 
can neither discover nor demonstrate. Even 
after its actual revelation, theistic philosophy is 
unable stringently to prove the possibility, much 
less the existence and intrinsic necessity, of the 
Divine Trinity, which must therefore be counted 
among the mysteries called absolute or tran- 
scendental. St. Thomas Aquinas observes with 
perfect justice that whosoever ventures to dem- 
onstrate the Trinity by unaided reason, derogates 
from the faith.* This indemonstrability of the 
mystery of the Divine Trinity is due to the fact 
that, while here on earth, the human intellect, 
in spite of its being illumined by the light of 
Revelation, has no intuitive vision of the Divine 
Essence, but arrives at its knowledge of it by 


a contemplation of the physical universe,*? which 
£5. Theol, τὰ, qu. 32, art. 31 8Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 


“ Oui probare nititur trinitatem per- Knowability, Essence, and Aittri- 
sSonarum naturali ratione, fidei dero- butes, pp. 17 564. 


gat.” 
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is the work, not of the Blessed Trinity as such, 
but of the One God who summoned the world 
out of nothingness. From the consideration of 
created things the human mind ascends to a 
knowledge of the Divine Nature as the creative 
principle of the cosmos. But it cannot arrive at 
a knowledge of the Divine Persons, except in 
so far as it is able to infer that the infinite 
Creator of spiritual beings must needs possess 
the simple perfection of personality. How this 
personality is constituted we have no means of 
determining. “De mysterio Trinitatis,’ says St. 
Jerome, “recta confessio est ignoratio scientiae.”’ * 


This absolute inscrutability is plainly intimated in 
Matth. XI, 27: “Nemo novit Filium msi Pater; neque 
Patrem quis novit msi Filius et cui voluerit Filius 
revelare — No one knoweth the Son, but the Father: 
neither doth any one know the Father, but the Son, 
and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal him.” 
Cir. 1 Cor. I], 11: “Quae Det sunt, nemo cognouvit 
nist Spiritus Det— The things that are of God no man 
knoweth, but the Spirit of God.” Though there exists no 
formal definition on the subject, the absolute incompre- 
hensibility of this mystery is a’certain theological con- 
clusion, flowing from the declaration of the Vatican 
Council that there are absolute mysteries of the faith.5 


4In Is., Prooem. ad 1. 78. 

5 Sess, III, De Fide et Ratione, 
can. 1. Denzinger-Bannwart,  n. 
1816: “δὲ quis dixerit, in reve- 
latione divina nulla vera et propria 
dicta mysteria contineri, sed unt- 
versa fidei dogmata posse per ra- 


tionem rite exculiam e naturalibus 
principiis intelligt et demonstrart: 
anathema sit—If any one shall] say 
that in divine Revelation there are 
no mysteries, truly and properly so 
called, but that all the doctrines of 
faith can be understood and demon- 
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Believing Christians have always looked upon the dogma 
of the Trinity as the most important and fundamental, 
as well as the highest and most profound of all revealed 
mysteries, 


2. THE INDEMONSTRABILITY OF THE BLESSED 
Trinity.—The foregoing truths afford us a safe 
criterion for properly estimating the manifold 
philosophical considerations which Scholastic 
theology employs to clear up the mystery, and 
especially for judging at their true worth the 
extremely audacious attempts at demonstration 
which have from time to time been made by non- 
Scholastic theologians. 


a) The Schoolmen employed various analogues from 
both nature and reason to show forth the vestiges (ves- 
tigia) and the likeness (tmago) of the Holy Trinity in the 
created universe. In doing this they did not mean to 
construct a cogent argument, but merely to supply 
supernaturally enlightened reason with some auxiliary 
conceptions, whereby it might attain to a deeper under- 
standing of the revealed mystery.® It is in this sense 
that the Provincial Council of Cologne (A.D. 1860) 
teaches: “ Argumentis etiam quibusdam, non quidem 
necessariis et evidentibus demonstrare, sed congruis 
tantum et quast similitudinibus illustrare et aliquatenus 
manifestare mysteria ratio potest, quemadmodum Patres 
et S. Augustinum prae ceteris circa SS. Trimtatis myste- 


strated from natural principles, by Sanctum;... quidquid ultra quae- 

properly cultivated reason; let him writur, non enuntiatur, non attingt- 

be anathema.”’ Cfr. St. Hilary, De tur, non tenetur.”’ 

Trinit., II, 5: “ Posutt naturae 6 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a. 
> nomina Patrem, Filium, Spiritum qu. 45, art. 7; qu. 93, art. 8. 
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rium versatos esse videmus— Reason cannot indeed 
demonstrate the mysteries [of faith] by necessary and 
evident arguments; but it can illustrate, and in a 
measure manifest them by congruous arguments and, 
as it were, by similitudes, after the manner in which 
the Fathers, and especially St. Augustine, treated of the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity.”*7 Following the lead 
of St. Augustine, Scholastic theology enlisted philosophy 
in the service of the dogma, not indeed with a view 
to demonstrating what is in itself incomprehensible, 
but in order to enable the human mind to perceive 
the precise nature of the mystery which it is asked to 
believe. St. Augustine’s comparison of the two divine 
Processions with human self-knowledge and self-love 
stands as a perpetual monument to the speculative genius 
of the great Bishop of Hippo. “ Et est quaedam imago 
Trinitatis, ipsa mens et notitia eius, quod est proles eius 
ac de se ipsa verbum eius et amor tertius; et haec tria 
unum atque una substantia. Nec minor proles, dum 
‘tantam se novit mens, quanta est; nec minor amor, dum 
tantum se diligit, quantum novit et quantus est — And 
so there is a kind of image of the Trinity in the mind 
itself, and the knowledge of it, which is its offspring 
and its word concerning itself, and love as a third, and 
these three are one and one substance. Neither is the 
offspring less, since the mind knows itself according to 
the measure of its own being; nor is the love less, since 
it loves itself according to the measure both of its own 
knowledge and of its own being.”® Like Augustine, 
the orthodox Scholastics always subordinated their 
Trinitarian speculations to the revealed teaching as 
defined by the Church, never once trenching on the 


7 Tit. 1, cap. 6. Collect. Lacen- 8S. August., De Trinit., IX, 12, 
sis, t. V, p. 280, 18. (Haddan’s translation, p. 240.) 
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mystery embodied in the dogma. From this state- 
ment we need not even except Richard of St. Victor, 
who plumed himself upon having found “vrationes ne- 
cessarias’’ for the Blessed Trinity. His “necessary rea- 
sons”’ are mere congruities, which can claim no value 
except on the assumption that the mystery is already 
revealed.® 

b) There is, however, a class of divines who left the 
safe path blazed out by the Fathers and the School- 
men, and presumed to demonstrate the mystery of the 
Trinity by arguments, more or less bold, drawn from 
unaided human reason. Beginning with Raymond 
Lully, down to Anton Giinther, these audacious innova- 
tors invariably ended by counterfeiting the concept of 
the Blessed Trinity instead of clearing it up. Of Lully, 
Ruiz says that his demonstrations are the dreams of 
a feeble and delirious brain.*® Marcus Mastrofini elabo- 
rated a “ mathematical demonstration,’ which, based as 
it waS upon a wrong conception of the infinite,** proved 
as derogatory to the dogma as the Tritheistic teaching 
of Ginther, which Joseph Kleutgen, 5. J., so effectively 
refuted in his immortal work Die Theologie der Vor- 
geit.1” Lost in the mazes of Hegelian Pantheism Gun- 
ther evolved the Trinity as “thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis,” or as “ subject, object, and identity,” from the 
“elements of self-consciousness,’—a theory which is 
plainly tritheistic, because it supposes “a triplicated exist- 
ence of one and the same Divine Substance.” Rosmini 
pantheistically identified the Three Divine Persons with 


capitis.’ See also Vasquez, In S. 
Theol., 1a, disp. 133. 


9 Cfr. S. Thom., De Potent., qu. 
Ὁ, att. 53 Rich. a S. Vict. De 


Trintt., I, 4; HI, 53 1X, 1. 

10 De Trinit., disp. 41, sect. 1: 
“ Demonstrationes [eius] ridiculae 
sunt, deliria somniantis et male sans 


11 Refuted by Franzelin, De Deo 
Trino, thes. 18. 

12 See especially Vol. I, 2nd ed., 
pp. 399 sqq., Minster 1867. 
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“the highest modes of being, viz.: subjectivity, objec- 
tivity, and sanctity,’ or “ reality, ideality, and morality.” 
Both systems have been condemned as _ un-Catholic, 
Ginther’s by Pius IX, Rosmini’s by Leo XIII*% 

c) Certain Rationalists have attempted to explain the 
Christian dogma of the Trinity as the product of purely 
natural reflection on the part of pre-Christian philoso- 
phers and religionists. Having emptied it of its super- 
natural content, they profess to find its germs and 
prototypes in the philosophy of Plato and the Neo-Platon- 
ists, in Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, in the writings 
of the legendary Mercury Trismegistus, and, lastly, in 
the day-dreams of Kabbalistic theosophy. But all this 
is rank sophistry. As a matter of fact the Christian 
Trinity 1s diametrically opposed alike to the Platonic 
triad (God, ideas, and world), to the Hindoo triad 
(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), and to the Chinese Tao 
trinity of heaven, earth, and man. Indeed, none of the 
so-called ethnic trinities can be shown to possess more 
than a purely external resemblance to the revealed Trin- 
ity of the Christian dispensation.'* 


3. How Human Reason Can DEFEND THE 
DoGMA OF THE BLESSED TRINITY AGAINST IN- 
FIDEL OBJECTIONS.—Though it cannot explain 
the mystery, human reason is able to refute the 
objections of those who aver that it is impossible 
or absurd. To do this effectively it is not nec- 


18 Cfr, Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, nn. 1655, 1915. On Ros- 


stelodami 1g07: F. J. Hall, The 
Trinity, pp. 31 sqq., New York 19103; 


minian Ontologism see Pohle-Preuss, 
God: His Knowability, Essence, 
and Attributes, pp. 119 sqq. 

14Cfr. G. van Noort, De Deo 
Uno et Trino, pp. 193 sqq., Am- 


and also E. Krebs, Der Logos als 
Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert, 
Freiburg 1gto, and J. Lebreton, Les 
Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, 
pp. 1-207, Paris 1910, 
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essary to demonstrate that the Trinity is posi- 
tively conceivable and therefore real. It will 
suffice to show the hollowness of the various 
objections that are urged against the dogma. 


All the objections which heresy and infidelity have 
excogitated against the mystery of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, from the days of Celsus down to those of David 
Friedrich Strauss, Christian philosophy has triumphantly 
refuted as fallacious. We will mention only a few. 
Schopenhauer says that “ Strictly speaking, a mystery 
is a dogma that is manifestly absurd.” +5 This “ dictum 
ex cathedra” is meaningless. Faith is not related to 
reason as absurdity is related to sound sense, but 
as truth is related to truth, and we know that all 
truths are derived from the same original source, viz.: 
God Himself. Strauss declares that “He who has 
sworn to uphold the ‘ Quicunque, has renounced the 
laws of human thought.”?*® But where is the law of 
right thinking that contradicts the possibility of the 
Trinity? It would not, we fancy, be a difficult under- 
taking to show how those who deny the Trinity twist 
the rules of logic and rely on syllogisms that are one 
and all affected by the deadly malady of “ quaternio 
terminorum.’ It is equally wrong and absurd to allege 
that the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is based on an 
impossible mathematical formula, namely 3==1. This 
would indeed be the case if the dogma spelled, “ Three 
Gods are one God.” But the concept of “ Three Divine 
Persons in one Divine Nature ” involves no such intrinsic 
contradiction. It leaves the fundamental metaphysical 
principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded mid- 


15 Parerga und Paralipomena, ΤΊ, 16 Glaubenslehre, Vol. I, p. 460, 
p. 385, Leipzig 1874. Tubingen 1840. 
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dle in full possession of the field, nay, it postulates them 
as a necessary logical condition of “ Trinitas in unitate,” 
because without these fundamental laws the dogma 
could not stand. These considerations show how utterly 
groundless is the charge brought by Adolph Harnack 
when he says: “ Arianism, too, seems to us moderns 
to bristle with contradictions; but it was reserved to 
Athanasius to achieve a complete contradictio in ad- 
ἡδεῖ 3: | 


READINGS : —~ *Bafiez, Comment. in δ, Theol., 1a, qu. 32, art. 
1; Suarez, De Trinit., I, c. 11-12; *Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 41- 
43; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 18-20, Romae 1881; Chr. 
Pesch, 5. J., Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. II, 2nd ed., pp. 262 sqq., Fri- 
burgi 1906; Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. IV, §§ 211-212, 
Mainz 1885; Riittimann, Das Geheimnis der hl. Dreieinigkeit, 
Lindau 1887; Scheeben, Die Mysterien des Christentums, 2nd 
ed. (by Kipper), pp. 17 sqq., Freiburg 1808; Bayle, Diction- 
naire, s. Ὁ. “Pyrrhonisme”; Faust. Socinus, Christ. Religionis 
Brevissima Institutio, in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
tom. J, pp. 652 sqq., Irenopoli 1656; Anton Giinther, Janus- 
kopfée, Euristheus und Herakles, Lydia, Vorschule; against him 
Kleutgen, Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. I, 2nd ed., pp. 399 sqqa., 
Minster 1867; J. Doderlein, Philosophia Divina: Gottes Drei- 
einigkeitt bDewiesen an Kraft, Raum und Zeit, Erlangen 1889; 
J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, Paris 1910; 
F, J. Hall, The Trinity, pp. 31 sqq., 156 sqq., New York 1910. 


17 Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II, 3rd 
ed., p. 219, Freiburg 1894. Cfr. H. 
Schell, Das Problem des Geistes mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
dreieinigen Gottes und der biblischen 


Schipfungsidee, 2nd ed., Wirzburg 
1898; J. Uhlmann, Die Perséulich- 
kett Gottes und thre modernen Geg- 
ner, Freiburg 1906. 


SECTION 2 


GENERATION BY MODE OF UNDERSTANDING AND 
SPIRATION BY MODE OF WILL 


I, [HE GENERATION OF THE Son By MODE OF 
UNDERSTANDING.—According to the unanimous 
teaching of Fathers and theologians the prop- 
osition that the Father generates His Divine Son 
by mode of understanding, while not an article 
of faith, is a sure theological conclusion which 15 
firmly rooted in Sacred Scripture, and cannot be 
denied without temerity.’ 


a) The Bible reveals the Second Person of the Divine 
Trinity not only as “ Filius unigenitus,” (ἢ, e., the Only- 
begotten Son), but likewise as “ Verbum” or “ Logos” 
(ἡ. e., the Word of God). The only meaning we can 
attach to the term “Verbum Det” is: Immanent ter- 
minus of the knowledge of the Father. Consequently 
divine Generation must signify the knowledge of the 
Father bringing forth His Son by an act of the un- 
derstanding. The purely intellectual character of the act 
of divine Generation may also be inferred from those 
Scriptural texts which represent the Son of God as the 
“image? of the Father,” or as “begotten Wisdom.” 
Like “ Logos,” these terms define the mode of generation 

1 Prominent among those who denied it were Durandus and Hirscher. 


2Imago, εἰκών. 
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as purely spiritual, or, more specifically, as intellectual. 
It is in this sense that the Fathers, so far as they touch 
upon the subject at all, interpret the Scriptural teaching 
concerning the ‘‘ Logos.” Thus St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus tersely declares: “Τῆς Son is called Logos, because 
His relation to the Father is the same as that of the 
[immanent] word to the intellect.”* And St. Basil: 
“Why Word? In order that it may become manifest 
that it proceedeth from the intellect. Why Word? Be- 
cause it is the likeness of the Begetter, which in itself 
reflects the whole Begetter, even as our word [concept | 
reflects the likeness of our whole thought.”* St. Augus- 
tine goes into the matter even more deeply. He says: 
“Tamquam seipsum dicens Pater genuit Verbum sibt 
aequale per omnia; non enim seipsum integre perfec- 
teque dixisset, si aliquid minus aut amplius esset in eius 
Verbo, quam in ipso — Accordingly, as though uttering 
Himself, the Father begat the Word equal to Himself 
in all things; for He would not have uttered Himself 
wholly and perfectly, if there were in His Word any- 
thing more or less than in Himself,” ὅ 

b) A theological reason may be found in the cir- 
cumstance that the Processions in the Godhead are 
only conceivable as purely spiritual and immanent vital 
processes. God is a pure Spirit, and there are but 
two known modes of purely spiritual operation, 7. ¢., 
understanding and willing, Our own mind, which 
is in itself infecund and derives its knowledge of 
generation altogether from the realm of organic life, 
can scarcely form an idea of the eminent fecundity of 


8 Or. 30, apud Migne, P. G., 407. Many additional Patristic 


XXXVI, 120. texts in Petavius, De Trinitate, II, 
4 Hom, 16, 3. 113 VI, 5 saa. 
5St. August., De Trinttate, XV, 8Cfr. 5, Thom., S. Theol., τὰ, 


14, 23. Haddan’s translation, p. 41. 27, art. i. 


14 
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the Infinite Intellect, and is consequently inclined to 
conceive the operation of the divine understanding and 
will as something exclusively essential and absolute. 
But once assured by Revelation of the existence of two 
Processions within the Godhead (generatio and spiratio), 
we cannot but connect the one with the intellect and 
the other with the will. Now we know that divine 
Generation depends on the intellect rather than the will, 
because the Son of God has been revealed to us as 
“ Logos.” 

This immanent process in the Godhead naturally 
points to the most perfect analogue which the Blessed 
Trinity has in the intellectual life of man. According to 
the teaching of St. Augustine,” man’s self-knowledge cor- 
responds to the process of divine Generation, his self- 
love to the process of divine Spiration. The human Ego 
unfolds itself, as it were, in three directions. First it 
duplicates itself in its self-consciousness and, without 
destroying the identity of the Ego-substance, opposes 
the thinking Ego to the Ego thought. The thinking 
Ego, as the terminus a quo, represents the begetting 
Father, while the thought Ego, as the terminus ad quem, 
illustrates the Son. Out of the reciprocal comprehension 
and interpenetration of both— despite the opposition 
existing between them, they are not really distinct — 
there spontaneously burgeons forth self-love, which, as 
the fundamental law of the human will, completes the 
immanent spiritual process and furnishes a faint image 
of the Holy Ghost. In thus trying to bring the mystery 
nearer to our understanding, we must not, however, lose 
sight of the fact that no real trinity is possible in the 
spiritual life of the creature, for the obvious reason that 


7 Supra, Ὁ. 197. 
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the two intrinsic termini of self-knowledge and self-love 
are no hypostases but mere accidents.* 


2. THE SPIRATION OF THE HoLy GHOST BY 
Move or Wit.i.—In arguing that the Spiration 
of the Holy Ghost takes place by way of volition, 
some theologians content themselves with the 
argumentum exclusions. The Generation of 
the Son having been assigned to the intellect, 
they say, there remains only the will to account 
for the origination of the Holy Ghost. These 
writers seem to overlook the fact that Revelation 
furnishes positive as well as negative proofs in 
support of this doctrine. 


a) Under the so-called Law of Appropriations, no 
external operations can be predicated of any Divine Per- 
son except such as are intrinsically related to that par- 
ticular Person’s hypostatic character. This constitutes 
the Appropriations a sure criterion for determining the 
personal character of each of the Divine Persons. 
The attributes of omnipotence and creation are appro- 
priated to the Father, for the reason that, in regard to 
productions ad intra, He is at the same time ἀρχὴ ἄναρχος 
and ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀρχῆς. In the same way the works of wis- 
dom are appropriated to the Son, because He is Hypo- 
static Wisdom. If, then, the works of love are at- 
tributed to the Holy Ghost, it must be because He ἧς love, 
because He proceeds from love as His principle or 
source ;— not, it is true, from that essential Love which 
is common to all three Divine Persons,® but from the 

8 Cfr. 5. Thom., Contr. Gent., IV, 9 Cfr. 1 John IV, 8: “ He that 


11. loveth ποῖ, knoweth not God: for 
God is charity.” 
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reciprocal notional love of Father and Son, of which the 
immanent product is Hypostatic Charity, 7. e., the Per- 
son of the Holy Ghost. Love being the fundamental 
affection of the will,’® the Holy Ghost must proceed 
from the Father and the Son by mode of will (per 
modum voluntatis). 

b) The fact that Holy Scripture attributes the proper 
name “ Spiritus’ and the epithet “Sanctus” to the 
Holy Ghost, will serve to confirm this conclusion. As 
a personal appellation the term “ Holy Spirit,” like 
“Father” and “ Son,” must be taken in a relative sense, 
as “spiratus’”’ or “‘spiratione productus.” In its abso- 
lute sense “Spirit” is predicable of the Godhead as 
such. Cfr. John IV, 24: “God is a spirit.” But in a 
nature which, like God’s, is purely spiritual, Spiration, 
as opposed to intellectual Generation, can signify noth- 
ing else than an act of the will. This becomes still 
clearer when we consider that Spiration is an analogous 
term derived from the realm of nature, in which breath or 
wind is indued with motive power, which in the spiritual 
realm has its counterpart in the operation of the will. 
If, therefore, the Holy Ghost is called “breath of 
God” (halitus Dei), the reason is that Father and 
Son breathe the Holy Ghost per modum voluntatis. 
Since “the emission of the breath from the heart, 
notably in the act of kissing, gives a most real expres- 
sion to the tendency of love towards intimate and real 
communion of life and an outpouring of soul into 
soul,” 14 we can well understand why St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, and St. Bernard of Clairvaux ventured to refer 
to the Holy Ghost as “ osculum Patris et Filu.” 13 

10 Cfr. S. Thom., Contr. Gent., 12Cfr. also St. Bonaventure: 
IV, ro. “ Spirare in sptritualibus solius est 


11 Scheeben. Cfr. Wilhelm-Scan- amoris; et quoniam amor potest 
nell’s Manual, 1, 331-332. spirart recte et ordinate, et sic est 
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Analyzing the epithet “ Sanctus,’ we find that it does 
not designate the absolute sanctity of the Blessed Trinity 
as such, but, relatively, the personal character of the 
Third Person; in other words it is synonymous with 
“procedens ex principio sancto.”’ Now, sanctity is an 
attribute of the will, as wisdom is an attribute of the 
intellect. Divine sanctity formally consists in “ God’s 
love for Himself.” ** Hence “ Holy Ghost” is synony- 
mous with “ Hypostatic Love.” The Eleventh Synod 
of Toledo (A.D. 675) formally identifies sanctity with 
love when it says: “Spiritus Sanctus ... simul ab 
utrisque processisse monstratur, quia caritas sive sancti- 
tas amborum esse agnoscitur — The Holy Ghost is shown 
to proceed from both, as He is acknowledged to be the 
love or sanctity of both.” 15 The Fathers express them- 
selves in a similar manner. Thus St. Augustine says: 
“Cum Pater sit spiritus et Filius spiritus, et Pater 
sanctus et Filius sanctus, proprie tamen ipse vocatur 
Spiritus Sanctus, tamquam sanctitas substantialts et 
cousubstantialis amborum— Though the Father is a 
‘spirit and the Son is a spirit, and though the Father is 
holy and the Son is holy, yet He [the Third Person] 
is properly called Holy Spirit, because He is the sub- 
stantial and consubstantial holiness of both [the Father 
and the Son].”*® 

The Greek Fathers compare the act of divine Spiration 
to “a special form of substantial emanation, analogous to 


purus, tdeo persona illa, quae est 
amor, non tantum dicitur Spiritus, 
sed Spiritus Sanctus-—-To breathe 
in matters spiritual belongs solely 
to love; and because love can be 
rightly and properly breathed, and 
thus is pure; therefore the Person 
who is Love, is not only called 
Spirit, but Holy Spirit.” Com- 


ment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., I, 
dist. 10, qu. 3. 

18 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, 
Knowability, Essence, 
butes, pp. 256 sqq. 

14 Denzinger-Bannwart, LEnchiri- 
dion, nN. 277. 

15 De Civitate Dei, XI, 24. 


God: His 
and Altri- 
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the emanation which takes place in plants side by side 
with generation, and is effected by the plants themselves 
and their products, vig., the emission of the vital sap or 
spirit of life in the form of fluid oily substances in a liquid 
or ethereal state, such as balsam and incense, wine and 
oil, and especially the odor or perfume of the plant, which 
is at the same time an ethereal oil and the breath of 
the plant.” ** 

c) The epithet “gift of God” (donum Dei, δωρεὰ 
Θεοῦ), which, following the lead of Sacred Scripture, 
many Fathers ascribe as a personal attribute to the 
Holy Ghost, also plainly indicates the mode of His pro- 
cession. A gift supposes as its principle love of pure 
benevolence on the part of the giver, and consequently 
the Holy Ghost, considered in His personal attribute of 
“donum Dei,” cannot originate in the Intellect, but 
must spring from Love, that is, from the Divine Will. 
St. Thomas explains this luminously as follows: “ Do- 
num proprie est datio irreddibilis, id est, quod non 
datur intentione retributionis et sic 1mportat gratuitam 
donationem. Ratio autem gratuitae donationts est amor; 
ideo enim damus gratis alicui aliquid, quia volumus et 
bonum. ... Unde cum Spiritus Sanctus procedat ut 
amor, .. . procedit im ratione dont primni—A gift, 
properly speaking, is something given without expecta- 
tion of a quid pro quo; but the reason why one gives 
freely is love; for if we give something to some one 
without expecting an equivalent, it is because we wish 
him well. ... Therefore, since the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds by mode of love. . . . He proceeds after the man- 

18 Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, p. Serap., 3, n. 3: ‘“‘ This salve is the 


870 «=. (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, breath of the Son, the perfume and 
Vol. I, p. 329). Cfr. Athanas., 4d the figure of the Son.” 
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ner of the first gift.”17 St. Augustine says: “ Non 
dicitur Verbum Dei nisi Filius, nec donum Dei nisi 
Spiritus Sanctus — The Son and none other is called 
the Word of God, and the Holy Spirit and none other 
the gift of God.” 15. He founds upon this distinction 
the thesis that the Holy Ghost cannot be identical 
with the Son: “ Evxiit non quomodo natus, sed quomodo 
datus, et ideo non dicitur Filius — For the Spirit came 
forth not as born, but as given; and so He is not called 
Son.” Ὁ 


3. THE ESsENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GENERATION AND SPIRATION.— There 15 be- 
tween Generation and Spiration a marked dis- 
tinction, similar to the one between intellect and 
will. 


a) To enable the human mind to penetrate as deeply 
as possible into the sublime mystery of the Blessed 
. Trinity, the Schoolmen raised the question: In how far 
can the notional cognition of the Father be conceived 
as generation in the strict sense of the term? Can it be 
said that “ knowing” is synonymous with “ begetting ’’? 
Modern authorities on the philosophy of language have 
made the interesting discovery that, in the parent lan- 
guage from which the Indo-Germanic family derives its 
descent (viz.: Sanskrit), GEN is the root of two dis- 
tinct word-groups, which denote “knowing” and “ be- 
getting.” Compare, e. g., in Greek, γίγνομαι and γεννάω 
with γιγνώσκω; in Latin, gigno with cognosco. “ Con- 
ceptus’’ may signify either “concept” (idea) or “ con- 
ception” in the physiological sense. Our English word 


17S. Theol., 1a, qu. 38, art. 2. 19 De Trinti., V, 14, 15. 
18 De Trinit., XV, 17, 29. 
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“conception,” too, is used to describe both the act or 
process of forming an idea or notion of a thing, and the 
impregnation of an ovum. In the Semitic family of 
languages these two notions are also closely related and 
expressed by the same verb; cir., ὁ, g., “ Adam vero 
cognouvit ΜᾺ) uxorem suam Hevam— And Adam knew 


Eve his wife.” *° <A still surer way of arriving at the 
point we are trying to make, is to analyze the concepts 
underlying these various terms. Generation is defined as 
“origo viventis a principio vivente coniuncto in simili- 
tudinem naturae ex vi ipsius productionis,’ ?* which may 
be rendered into English as follows: Generation is the 
production of one living being by another living being, 
by communication of substance, resulting in a similarity 
of nature in progenitor and progeny vi productionis, 
1. 6., from the very mode of production.?*, The concept of 
generation, therefore, contains four essential marks: (1) 
The origin of one living being from another living be- 
ing. Consequently the inanimate exudation of plants 
and animals, the growth of hair and nails in corpses, etc., 
cannot be called “generation.” (2) The vital process 
of nature by which that which is generated proceeds 
from the substance of the generative principle. Hence 
such processes as the creation of the universe and the 
origin of Eve cannot be called “ generation.” (3) 
Similarity of nature in the being which is begotten and 
the being which begets. This eliminates spontaneous 
generation, so-called, or heterogeny. (4) An immanent 
tendency in the progeny to resemble its progenitor. 
Hence, e. g., the likeness which a child bears to his 

20 Gen. IV, 1. 22 Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual 


41 Cfr. S. Thom., 5. Theol., τὰ, of Catholic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 
qu. 27, art. 2. - 102 Sq. 
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father is not accidental, but results from the act of 
generation itself. 

b) The notional understanding of God the Father pos- 
sesses all of these distinctive momenta. In the first 
place, the begetting Father and the begotten Son are 
both living persons, identical in nature with the absolute 
divine life. The communication of life takes place in the 
vital mode of nature, as the Divine Nature itself consti- 
tutes the “ principium quo” and the Father the “ princi- 
pium quod” of generation. Thirdly, as both Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition attest, the Son is the most perfect 
likeness of the Father and His most adequate utterance. 
And since this absolute essential likeness 1s rooted in 
the very mode of origination itself, wz.: an assimilative 
tendency in the notional understanding of the Father, 
the fourth condition, too, is verified. This last-men- 
tioned note is by far the most important, for it 
alone ultimately differentiates divine Generation from 
Spiration. It is peculiar to the act of understand- 
ing, and to that act alone, that it tends to assimilate 
᾿ the object of knowledge with the knower, and thereby 
elevates even the lowest and basest object of cognition, 
(e. g. matter), to the spiritual plane of the cognizing 
principle. Thus the concept “tree,” for example, is as 
spiritual as the conceiving intellect itself. Hence the 
well-known Scholastic axiom: “Cognitum est in co- 
gnoscente non per modum cognitt, sed per modum co- 
gnoscentis — Whatever is received by the intellect, is re- 
ceived in the manner, not of the thing known, but of 
the knowing intellect.” Volition or love, on the other 
hand, is ecstatic in its effect, that is, it transports the 
lover as it were beyond himself and transforms him 
into the object of his affection. It is for this rea- 
son that the intrinsic value of love increases or di- 
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minishes in proportion to the value or dignity of its 
object; which explains the ennobling influence of the 
love of God as the supreme good, and the degrading 
effects of sinful love. St. Thomas describes the differ- 
ence between understanding and willing with his usual 
clearness as follows: “ There is this difference between 
the intellect and the will, that the intellect is actuated 
because the object known is in the intellect according to 
its likeness. The will, on the other hand, becomes actu- 
ated, not because it contains within itself any likeness 
of the object willed, but because it has a certain in- 
clination towards that object.” 33 

c) In respect of the second mode of procession, 1. 6., 
Spiration, it must first of all be observed that the Holy 
Ghost, too, is a living Person, who derives His origin 
from a living Spirator; that He has His essence by 
a vital process from the Divine Substance itself; and, 
lastly, that by virtue of His consubstantiality (ὁμοουσία) 
He is a perfectly adequate likeness of the two Divine 
Persons by whom He is breathed. The fourth and dis- 
criminative mark of generation — namely an immanent 
essential tendency or inclination to produce a being of 
like nature — does not, however, apply to Spiration. For 
since Spiration is not understanding but love, it lacks that 
assimilative tendency which is the essential note of gen- 
eration. Consequently Spiration is not Generation.™ 


23 “‘ Haec est differentia inter in- 
tellectum et voluntatem, quod intel- 
lectus sit in actu per hoc, quod res 
intellecta est in intellectu secundum 
suam similitudinem. Voluntas au- 
tem fit in actu, non per hoc quod 
aliqua similitudo voliti sit in volun- 
tate, sed ex hoc quod voluntas habet 
guandam inclinationem in rem voli- 
tam.” S. Theol., ta, qu. 27, art. 4. 

24 (ἔτ. 5. Thom., De Pot., qu. 2, 


art. 4, ad 7: 1“ Cum Filius procedat 
per modum verbi, ex tpsa ratione 
suae processionis habet, ut procedat 
in similem speciem generantis, et sic 
quod sit Filius et etus processio ge- 
neratio dicatur. Non autem Spirtius 
Sanctus hoc habet ratione suae pro- 
cessionis, sed magis ex proprietate 
divinae naturae: quia in Deo non 
potest esse aliquid, quod non sit 
Deus; et sic ipse amor divinus Deus 
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d) From all of which it is plain that there can be 
in the Godhead but one Son and one Holy Ghost. The 
Logos-Son, as the adequately exhaustive Word of the 
Father, utters the Father’s infinite substance so per- 
fectly that the generative power of the Paternal In- 
tellect completely exhausts itself, and there is no room 
left for a second, third, etc., Son or Logos. Similarly, 
Father and Son mutually love each other in a man- 
ner so absolutely perfect that the Holy Ghost repre- 
sents the infinite, and therefore exhaustive, utterance of 
their mutual love. This cuts the ground from under 
the feet of the Macedonians, who sophistically charged 
the Catholic dogma of the Trinity with absurdity by 
alleging that it implies the existence of a divine grand- 
father, a divine grandchild, and so forth.® 


4. Two SPECULATIVE PropLems.—tThere is a 
subtle and purely speculative question as to 
what are the objects of notional, in contradis- 
tinction to essential, understanding and love. 
Is the Logos merely the utterance of the divine 
self-knowledge? or is He also the expression of 
God’s knowledge of His creatures? And fur- 
ther: Is the Holy Ghost the personal expression 
of God’s love for Himself only? or is He also the 
expression of God’s love for the created universe? 


a) The problem involved in the first question must 
be solved along these lines: If it is true that all essen- 
tial knowledge, and hence the very nature of God, would 
cease to be if God had no divine self-comprehension 


est, inquantum quidem divinus, non 28 Cir. 5. Thom., 5. Theol., τὰ, 
inquantum amor.” qu. 30, art. 2. 
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(cognitio comprehensiva suit) embracing His Essence 
and attributes, or no knowledge of all the possibles 
(scientia simplicis intelligentiae),?* among which must 
be reckoned all created things before their realization; 
then the notional cognition of the Father must have its 
essential and necessary object chiefly in these two kinds 
of divine knowledge. For whatever is essential and ab- 
solutely necessary to the very being of the Godhead, can- 
not play a purely subordinate and unessential part in 
the generation of the Logos. Theologians all admit this 
principle in the abstract; but in explaining and inter- 
preting it there is no real agreement among the different 
schools beyond the proposition that the Logos proceeds 
from the notional cognition of the primary and formal 
object of the Divine Intellect, viz.: the Essence and at- 
tributes of God." 

Extreme views on the subject were held by Scotus and 
Gregory of Valentia. Scotus limits the notional under- 
standing by which the Father begets the Logos, strictly 
to the absolute essence of God. According to Gregory 
of Valentia it includes as a necessarily co-operating 
factor the contingent universe with all its creatures. 
Both are wrong. Scotus forgets that one of the es- 
sential factors in the production of the Logos is a 
knowledge of all possibles as well as of the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Gregory of Valentia 
does not distinguish with sufficient clearness between 
God’s necessary and His free knowledge. The con- 
tingent and accidental world of creatures, which un- 
doubtedly forms one of the objects of divine omniscience, 
must assuredly be reflected in the Hypostatic Concep- 

26 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 27 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, op. ctt., pp. 


Knowability, Essence, and Attéri- 338 sq. 
butes, pp. 329 sqq. 
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tion or Logos, as object of the “scientia libera”’; but 
in such manner that the adequacy and perfection of the 
Logos would suffer no impairment even if the created 
universe did not exist. Indeed it is through the eternally 
pre-existing Logos that all existing things were made.”* 
Scotus, on principle, excludes from the paternal act 
of Generation all creatural being, including the purely 
possible. Puteanus holds that Paternity, Vasquez that 
Paternity and Filiation, and Turrianus that, besides 
these, passive Spiration is comprised as a supplementary 
object in that notional act by which the Father utters 
Himself adequately in His “ Word.” The Thomists 
extend the scope of God’s notional understanding to 
the whole realm of His essential knowledge. St. 
Augustine taught that the essence of the Logos com- 
prises precisely the same wisdom that is comprehended | 
within the essential knowledge of the Triune God,”® and 
St. Thomas expressly declares: “‘ The Father, by un- 
derstanding Himself, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and all other things contained within His knowledge, 
conceives the Word, and thus the entire Trinity and 
every created being are uttered in the Word.” ὃ. The 
Angelic Doctor, as Billuart ** points out, in this passage 
does not refer to the actually existing creatures, but 
only to the purely possibles (as objects of the sctentia 
simplicis intelligentiae), in as much as they are re- 
flected in the world of divine ideas as necessary, not 
as free objects of divine knowledge. As free objects 
of divine knowledge they are, de facto, also contained 


28 Cfr. John I, 3, 10. Trinttas Verbo ‘ dicatur,’ et etiam 
29 Supra, Ὁ. 203. omnis creatura.”” S. Theol., 1a, qe 
80 “ Pater enim intelligendo se et 34, art. τ, ad 3. 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum et om- 31 De SS. Trinitatis Mysterio, 
nia alia, quae eius scientia continen- diss. 5, art. 3. 


tur, concipit Verbum, ut sic tote 
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in the “ Word of God,” but only concomitanter et per 
accidens. “Quia Pater principaliter dicit se,’ observes 
St. Thomas, “generando Verbum suum, et ex conse- 
quentt dicit creaturas [existentes|, ideo principaliter et 
quasi per se Verbum refertur ad Patrem, sed ex conse- 
quents δὲ quasi per accidens refertur ad creaturam; ac- 
cidit enim Verbo, ut per ipsum creatura dicatur — Since 
the Father, in begetting His Word, utters Himself prin- 
cipally, and the [existing] creatures incidentally, the 
Word is principally, and as it were per se, referred to 
the Father, and only consequently, and as it were by 
accident, to the creature; for it is only by accident that 
the creature is uttered through the Word.” 83 

St. Augustine says: “ The Father spake nothing that 
He spake not in the Son. For by speaking in the Son 
what He was about to do through the Son, He begat 
the Son Himself by whom He should make all things.” *8 
This passage does not contradict what we have asserted, 
because the archetype and exemplar of the universe about 
to be created was eternally present in the Logos as the 
living concept of creation.** 

Another difficulty has been formulated thus: The 
Logos owes His existence to the generative knowledge 
of the Father; consequently He cannot be conceived as 
existing prior to the act of paternal Generation. Simi- 
larly, the Person of the Holy Ghost does not exist log- 
ically without the Father and the Son, and consequently 


82S. Thom., De Veritate, qu. 4, 
art. 4. 

33‘ Nihil dixit Deus,. quod non 
dixit in Filio. Dicendo enim in 
Filio, quod facturus erat per Filium, 
tpsum Filium genuit, per quem 
faceret omnia.” Tract. in Ioa., 21, 
n. 4. Browne’s translation, Homi- 


lies on the Gospel according to St. 
John, Vol. I, p. 327. 

84 For a more detailed develop- 
ment of this thought we must refer 
the reader to the dogmatic treatise 
on God the Author of Nature and 
the Supernatural, which will form 
the third volume of the present se- 
ries of dogmatic text-books, 
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the Holy Ghost cannot contribute to the production of 
the Logos. 

This difficulty, which is considered unsolvable by some 
divines, arises from confusing temporal succession with 
succession as to origin. The Three Divine Persons are 
absolutely coeternal. Hence the Logos and the Holy 
Ghost, despite their “ posterioritas originis,’ can form 
essential ingredients of the Father’s intellectual act of 
Generation from everlasting. For the rest, as Suarez 
justly remarks, “Potest esse prior exisientia visioms, 
quam ret visae; nam si Deus potest intuert futuras 
creaturas prius duratione, mmo aeternitate, quam ipsae 
existant, cur non poterit Deus ut sic videre personas 
prius ratione vel origine, quam producaniur? — A vision 
may exist prior to the object seen; for if God is able 
to envisage future creatures temporally and even eter- 
nally before they exist, why should He not also be able 
to see the Persons in [their] relation or origin before 
they are produced?” * 

b) Following out the analogy, it may be asked: Which 
are the objects embraced by the love of Father and Son 
that produces the Holy Ghost? According to Billuart,** 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the notional love of all 
that is necessario et formaliter lovable in the Godhead; 
that is, first of all, from the love which the Spirator 
bears for His own essence, 1. ¢., the Supreme Good; 
secondly, from the love He has for His attributes, which 
are really identical with the Divine Essence, and, lastly, 
from His love for the individual Divine Persons them- 
selves. Although the real principle of the production 
of the Holy Ghost is the mutual love of the Father and 
the Son, we are not free to reject the love of the 


85 De Trinitate, IX, 5, 3. 
86 De SS. Trinitatis Mysterio, diss. 5, art. 8, qu. 3. 
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Spirator for the Person Spirated (the Holy Ghost), as an 
essentially co-operative factor on the ground that the 
Holy Ghost cannot possibly furnish the subject-matter of 
an act of which He is the result or product. Some the- 
ologians exaggerate this difficulty, but it is as easily 
solved as the one we have considered a little farther up. 
The Spirator’s love for creatures (irrespective of whether 
they are already created, or, as mere possibles, remain to 
be created in the future), can add its quota in the pro- 
duction of the Holy Ghost only concomitanter et per ac- 
cidens, because the notional love which produces the Holy 
Ghost is an essential and necessary love, whereas God’s 
love for His creatures is entirely free, quite as free as 
His determination to give them being.®*? As regards 
God’s love for merely possible creatures (ἡ, e., such as 
will never come into being), many divines hold that their 
essential goodness co-incides with the Divine Essence, 
which is their exemplary cause; and that, consequently, 
since they seem to lack a proper, independent goodness 
and amiability of their own, these possible creatures do 
not contribute towards the production of the Holy 
Ghost.*® We can not share this view. Having pre- 
viously espoused the opinion that the goodness proper 
to creatures is not identical with God’s own goodness,” 
consistency compels us to adhere to the view that love 
for the purely possible also enters into that notional act 
by which the Father and the Son breathe the Holy Ghost. 


Reapincs: — St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 27 sqq., and the 
commentators; Ipem, Contr. Gent., IV, 11 (Rickaby in his Eng- 


87 Cfr. S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, 80 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
qu. 37, art. 2, ad 3. Knowability, Essence, and Altiri- 
88 (ἔτ, Oswald, Gottes Dasein,  butes, pp. 440 856. 
Wesen und Eigenschafien, p. 213. 
Paderborn 1887. 
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lish version. of the Summa conir. Gent. omits this chapter) ; 
*Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 26-31; Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 
I, II, qu. 4, art. 2-3, Ratisbonae 1881; Oswald, Trinitdtslehre, 
§ 12, Paderborn 1888; *Scheeben, Handbuch der kath. Dogmatik, 
Vol. I, §§ 116-127, Freiburg 1873 (contains a wealth of spec- 
ulative thoughts). 


15 


SECTION 3 


THE DIVINE RELATIONS—DIVINE PERSONALITY 


Ι. DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “HypostasiIs” 
AND “PeErson.’—As the Divine Persons consist 
in, and are constituted by, “subsistent relations,” 
we shall have to introduce this division of our 
treatise with a scientific exposition of the terms 
hypostasis and person, as distinguished from, 
and opposed to, nature. 

a) Though they differ formally, and, when 
predicated of creatures, even really, the terms 
“essence,” “substance,” and “nature” are ap- 
plied synonymously to God. “Tres quidem per- 
sonae,” says the Fourth Lateran Council, “sed 
una essentia, substantia seu natura simplex om- 
nino — Three Persons, it is true, but only one 
absolutely simple Essence, or Substance, or Na- 
ture.” * The physical essence of a thing—its 
metaphysical essence does not concern us here— 
is the sum total of all those notes by which the 
thing is what it is. By substance we understand 
“ens in se,’ or, in the words of St. Thomas, “Be- 
ing, inasmuch as this Being is by itself,” in con- 


1 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, τι. 428. 
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tradistinction to accident, which is “that whose 
being is to be in something else.” ? ‘“Nature”’ is 
the principle of activity of a substance, or its phys- 
ical essence. We know from Divine Revelation 
that there is in the Blessed Trinity only one 
Nature in three Hypostases, or Persons, while in 
Christ, on the contrary, there are two complete 
natures in but one Hypostasis, or Person. It 
follows that, commonly speaking, there is both a 
logical and a real distinction between Nature and 
Person. Since Person is generally defined as 
hypostasis rationalis, we have first to examine the 
notion of Hypostasis. 

b) In order to arrive at a correct idea of 
Hypostasis, it will be advisable to institute a 
process of logical differentiation, by proceeding 
from the universal to the particular, and con- 
stantly adding new marks, until we attain to a 
complete definition. 

An Hypostasis, to begin with, must be an 
“ens’ or being. Every “ens” is either an “ens 
in se’ (substance) or an “ens in alio” (accident). 
An Hypostasis is manifestly not an accident; 
therefore it must be a substance. Now, with 
Aristotle, we distinguish between substantia 
prima (οὐσία πρώτη) and substantia secunda (οὐσία 
Seurépa), Substantia prima is individual, substan- 


2De Potentia, art. 7; on the noe His Knowability, Essence, and At- 
tion of “substance” as opposed to ributes, pp. 276 sq. 
“accident ”’ cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: 
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tia secunda abstract substance. Common sense 
tells us that an Hypostasis must be an individual 
substance. But the term substantia prima is 
applied not only to complete but also to incom- 
plete substances, such as body and soul, or the 
human hand or foot, which are individual sub- 
stances, but clearly not Hypostases. Conse- 
quently, the concept of Hypostasis, besides in- 
seitas, must have another essential note, viz.: 
integrity or completeness of substance. “Hypo- 
stasis est substantia prima et integra.’ Since, 
however, Christ’s humanity is a substantia pruma 
et integra, that is, a complete human nature, 
yet no Hypostasis, it is plain that imseitas and 
imtegritas do not suffice to constitute the no- 
tion of Hypostasis. There is required a further 
determinant, namely, that it is not a part, and can- 
not be regarded as a part of any other thing. 
Hence the famous definition evolved by Tipha- 
nus: “Hypostasis est substantia prima, integra, 
tota in se.’ In plain English: An Hypostasis 
(is an individual substance, separate and distinct 
from all other substances of the same kind, pos- 


| 9 


sessing itself and all the parts, attributes, and 


‘energies which are in it.® 


8 Tiphanus, De Hypostasi et Per- Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius Thee 
sona, c. 10. Claudius Tiphanus ologtae Catholicae, Vol. 111, ed. ga, 
was an illustrious Jesuit theologian col. 951, Oeniponte 1907. 
of the seventeenth century. Cfr. 
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Of these three momenta the first two form the proxi- 
mate genus, while the third and last constitutes the 
specific difference. As the proper essence of Hypostasis 
lies in its specific difference, Christian philosophers have 
been at great pains to discuss and circumscribe the notion 
of totietas in se. They emphasize that it excludes every 
species of composition or union with other beings, and 
that it consequently signifies incommunicability and in- 
dependent being (esse per se seu perseitas).* It is, there- 
fore, merely a different way of expressing the definition 
we have given above, when we say that inseitas, inte- 
gritas, and perseitas are the essential notes of an Hypos- 
tasis. Any substance that has ceased to be tota in se can 
no longer perform the functions of an Hypostasis. Con- 
versely, as soon as a substance acquires independence or 
perseitas, it becomes an Hypostasis. As a substance 
which forms part of another substance becomes an Hy- 
postasis immediately upon being detached from that sub- 
stance (for example, an amputated limb of the body 
separated from its soul), so a substance which is tota 
im se loses its character as an Hypostasis as soon as 
it becomes a part or quasi-part of something else (as, 
for instance, the human body in the resurrection of the 
dead, or the humanity of Christ in the Hypostatic 
Union). 


c) If we compare Hypostasis with nature and 
consider their mutual relations, we find that 
the Hypostasis possesses the nature, while the 
nature is possessed by the Hypostasis; in 


4Cfr. Alexander Halensis., In  ratum esse, ita quod ‘ per se’ sonat 
Arist. Metaph., V, 18: ‘“‘Per se  privationem associationis.” 
esse idem est, quod solum et sepa- 
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other words, “the Hypostasis has the nature.” ὅ 
Hence the axiom: “Hypostasis habet, natura 
habetur.” An Hypostasis operates through the 
nature of which it is the bearer and controller, 
and all attributes and operations of that nature 
are referred back to the Hypostasis as its sub- 
ject. Hypostasis, therefore, as subiectum at- 
tributioms, in the language of the Schoolmen, 
is the principium quod, while nature is the prin- 
cipium quo. 

Thus we say of man, who is an Hypostasis, that 
he eats and drinks, sees and hears, thinks and feels, 
digests and sleeps; that is, he operates by and in 
his nature and natural faculties, though the principium 
quo proximum of all these operations are the five 
senses, the organs of digestion, reason and will. If 
we take suppositum as synonymous with Hypostasis, 
we shall also understand that other Scholastic axiom: 
“ Actiones et passiones sunt suppositorum — Actions be- 
long to their respective supposita,” 5 


d) A Person (persona, πρόσωπον, also ὑπόστασις) 
is an Hypostasis plus the note “intellectual” or 
“rational.” “Persona est hypostasis rationalis.” 
Person and Hypostasis, therefore, differ mate- 
rially, but not formally. A crystal is just as 
truly an Hypostasis as a human being, because 
it is “substantia tota in 56. But the possession 
of reason exalts an Hypostasis im ipsa ratione 


5 Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, 6Cfr. John Rickaby, General 
I, 309. Metaphysics, pp. 280 sq. 
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hypostaseos, in so far as independence is in- 
creased by self-consciousness and the Ego not 
only is an individualized and incommunicable sub- 
stance, but is also conscious of this fact. A per- 
son, moreover, is sus tuvis, and hence both the 
responsible possessor of his natural faculties and 
the subject of personal rights that are entitled to 
respect and protection. It is for this reason that 
the Schoolmen define an angel as “hypostasts 
cum dignitate.” 


Boéthius’s famous definition: “ Persona est rationalis 
naturae individua [1. e., prima et completa] substantia — 
A person is the individual subject, self, or ego of a 
rational nature,” ™ can easily be reduced to the shorter 
one which we gave above, viz.: “ Persona est hypostasis 
rationalis — A person is an Hypostasis endowed with 
reason.” For by individua substantia the ancients un- 
-derstood precisely the same thing that we mean when 
we speak of substantia prima, integra et tota in se. The 
Greek Fathers were adverse to the use of the word 
πρόσωπον for persona, because Sabellius had put it to 
heretical uses. They preferred the generic term ὑπόστασις. 
Thus St. John Damascene teaches: “ Neither the soul 
alone nor the body is an Hypostasis, but they are called 
ἐγυπόστατα ; that which is perfected and made of both, 
is the Hypostasis of both. For ὑπόστασις properly is 
and means that which exists by itself, having its own 
independent being (καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸ ἰδιοσυστάτως)."  (Dialect., 


c. 44.) 


7De Duab. Nat., τ. The Eng- the theological history of the term, 
lish translation we give is rather see Newman, Arians, ch. V, $ i, 3. 
a paraphrase in modern terms, On 
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e) If this definition of Person is correct, that 
invented by Locke and introduced into Catholic 
theology by Gtnther, must be false. Locke 
holds that personality is constituted by con- 
tinued consciousness. But if consciousness were 
the only essential and formal note of person- 
ality, it would follow that where there is but 
one consciousness, there is but one person, where- 
as a double consciousness would constitute 
two persons, and so forth. Inasmuch as the 
Triune God has but one (absolute) conscious- 
ness, while Christ the Godman has two, Locke’s 
theory would destroy both the Trinity and the 
uni-personality of Christ, which latter is based 
upon the Hypostatic Union. In other words, this 
theory entails grave Trinitarian and Christolog- 
ical heresies, and must therefore be false. It is 
also opposed to experience and the common sense 
of mankind, which treats a child as yet uncon- 
scious of self, or an idiot devoid of consciousness, 
as persons in the true sense of the word.° 


8 For a more detailed refutation 
of Locke’s error, see Rickaby, Gen- 
cral Metaphysics, pp. 284 sqq. Fr. 
Rickaby says, after trying to “ fol- 
low some of the meanderings of his 
[Locke’s] famous twenty-seventh 
chapter”? [of the Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding]: “Τῆς most 
we can grant to Locke is that con- 
tinued consciousness is one test of 
personality; we cannot grant that it 
is personality. If because of the 
intimate connexion of thought with 


personality we permitted Locke to 
turn thought into personality, how 
should we resist Cousin, who be- 
Cause personality is asserted spe- 
cially in the will, says: La volonté 
crest la personne; and again, 
Qu’est ce que le moi? L’activité 
volontatre et libre. A long way the 
best plan is to keep to the theory 
that the person of man is the com- 
posite nature, body and soul, left 
in its completeness and sui iuris; 
the soul being substantially un- 
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The terminology which we have explained 
above is definitively fixed by ecclesiastical and 
theological usage. It is the product of a histor- 
ical development which involved harsh and weary 
struggles extending over the first four or five 
centuries of the Christian era,? and it must not 
be changed. It took a long time to determine 
which were the best terms to be employed for 
designating Nature, Hypostasis, and Person. 
The Greeks said that there were in the Divine 
Trinity pia οὐσία καὶ τρεῖς ὑποστάσεις. the Latins, 
“una natura (substantia, essentia) et tres per- 
sonae.”’ Both formulas mean precisely the same 
thing. St. Athanasius did much towards intro- 
ducing a uniform terminology when, at the 
irenic council of Alexandria, A. D. 362, he rec- 
onciled the contending factions by showing that 
while one party took ὑπόστασις to mean “Sub- 
stance,’ and the other used it in the sense of 


traction and isolation of the 
churches in times of persecution. 


changeable, though variable in its 
accidental states, the body being 


constantly changed as to its con- 
stituent particles, yet preserving a 
certain identity, describable only by 
reciting what are the facts of waste 
and repair in an organism.” (Cfr. 
also Uhlmann, Die Persdnlichkett 
Gottes, pp. 8 sqq., Freiburg 1906.) 
9° The difficulties of forming a 
theological phraseology for the 
whole of Christendom were ob- 
viously so great that we need not 
wonder at the reluctance which the 
first age of Catholic divines showed 
in attempting it, even apart from 
the obstacles caused by the dis- 


Not only had the words to be ad- 
justed and explained which were 
peculiar to different schools or tra- 
ditional in different places, but there 
was the formidable necessity of 
creating a common measure between 
two, or rather three languages — 
Latin, Greek, and Syriac. The in- 
tellect had to he Satisfied, error 
had to be successfully excluded, 
parties the most contrary to each 
other, and the most obstinate, had 
to be convinced.”— Newman, Tracts 
Theological and Ecclesiastical, p, 
336, new ed., London 1895. 
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“Person,” both were really agreed as to the un- 
derlying doctrine.*° 

2. THE Four RELATIONS IN Gop.—The origin 
of the Divine Persons from one another forms 
the basis of a double set of Relations: one 
between active and passive Generation, and an- 
other between active and passive Spiration. Both 
classes of Relations are real and mutual. This 
gives us four real Relations (relationes, σχέσεις) 
in the Godhead: active and passive Generation 
(generare, generart), and active and passive 
Spiration (spirare, spirart). By passive Gen- - 
eration and Spiration we do not, however, un- 
derstand passio in the sense of the Aristotelian 
category of πάσχειν. Properly speaking, there can 
be no πάσχειν in God, because He is purest actu- 
ality (actus purissimus) in being and life, Es- 
sence and Persons. Passive Generation means 
that the Son, by virtue of active Generation on 
the part of the Father, (not so much comes 
into being as) exists from all eternity. Pas- 
sive Spiration signifies that the Holy Ghost 
possesses His subsistence and personality solely 
in virtue of a joint act of Spiration performed by 
the Father and the Son, of which act He is the 


10 For the meaning of ὑπόστασις e¢d., London 1895. On the conflicts 
and οὐσίᾳ in the writings of the and misunderstandings regarding 
early Fathers, see Newman’s. Tracts, these terms, cfr. Kuhn, Christliche 
Theological and Ecclesiastical, ‘‘On Lehre von der hl. Dreieinigkeit, 
St. Cyril’s Formula μία φύσις §29, Tiibingen 1857; Petavius, De 
σεσαρκωμένη," PP. 331 544.,) new Trinit., IV, 4. 
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immanent terminus. It is an article of faith 
that these Relations,—1. e., of the Father to the 
Son (generare), of the Son to the Father (ge- 
nerarit), of the Father and the Son to the Holy 
Ghost (spirare), and of the Holy Ghost to the 
Father and the Son (spirari), are not purely 
logical or imaginary. Thus we read in the De- 
cretum pro lacobitis, promulgated by the Council 
of Florence, A.D. 1439: “Hinc damnat ecclesia 
Sabellium personas confundentem et ipsarum dis- 
tinctionem realem penitus auferentem — Hence 
the Church condemns Sabellius, who confounds 
the [Three Divine] Persons and denies that there 
is any real distinction between them.” ** The 
Church has not, however, formally defined that 
these relations are four in number. 


It is easy to see that the dogma of the Trinity stands 
and falls with the reality of the Four Relations just de- 
scribed.12 Since the Father is a different Person from 
the Son, and the Son a different Person from the Holy 
Ghost, the relation of the Father to the Son (and vice 
versa), and the relation of both to the Holy Ghost (and 
vice versa), must evidently be quite as real as are the 
three Divine Persons themselves. If these Relations 
were merely logical (either rationis ratiocinantis or 
rationis ratiocinatae), the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead would evaporate into a purely logical, or at 
most a modal trinity, as taught by the Monarchians and 


11 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 12 Cfr. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., τὰ, 
dion, mn. 705. qu. 28, art. 1. 
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the Sabellians.* To say that the divine Relations are 
real, therefore, is but a different way of formulating the 
Trinitarian dogma itself. 


3. THE FUNDAMENTAL LAw OF THE TRINITY. 
—The most important corollary that flows from 
the doctrine of the divine Relations is the so- 
called fundamental law of the Trinity. This 
law was formulated by St. Anselm and sol- 
emnly approved by the Council of Florence, A. D. 
1439. It is as follows: “Jn Deo omnia sunt 
unum, ubt non obviat relationis oppositio — In 
God all things are one except where there is 
opposition of relation.’ ** The Father differs 
from the Son only because there is a perfect 
opposition of Relation between active and pas- 
sive Generation. Where no such perfect rela- 
tive opposition intervenes, everything in God is 
one and indistinct. Consequently, all the divine 
attributes in general are really identical with 
the divine Essence and with one another, and this 
is true in a special manner of those attributes 
which, like justice and mercy, are in logical 
opposition to one another. This opposition is 
purely logical. How sharply the oppositio re- 
lationts in the Holy Trinity must be defined, ap- 
pears from the fact that since generare and 
spirare do not imply a relative but only a dis- 


13 Supra, Ch. II, Sect. rx. 15 Decretum pro Iacobitis, in Dene 
14 De Process. Spiritus S., c 2 zinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, Ὥς 
(Migne, P. L., CLVIII, 288). 705. 
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parate opposition, both functions are simulta- 
neously performed by the same Person (1. 6., the 
Father), without His thereby becoming two Hy- 
postases. Though at the same time generator 
and spirator, He is but one Hypostasis. For 
the same reason the Son must not be excluded 
from the act of Spiration, because generari and 
spirare do not involve a complete relative oppo- 
sition, such as exists between generare and gen- 
erarl, spirare and spirari. (Guided by this im- 
portant rule, the Latin theologians, with the ex- 
ception of the Scotists, have always contended 
against the Greek schismatics, that if the Son 
were excluded from the function of active Spira- 
tion, there would remain no basis for a Hy- 
postatic distinction between the Second Person 
and the Holy Ghost. For it is only in virtue of 
the relationis oppositio, or relative opposition be- 
tween spirare and spirari, that the Son is a 
different Person from the Holy Ghost.** It fol- 
lows that the Logos differs from the Holy Ghost 
not because He is begotten by the Father, but 
because He breathes the Holy Ghost, and the 
Holy Ghost is breathed by Him. 


The councils of Lyons and Florence defined it as an 
article of faith that active Spiration must be attributed 


16 (ἔτ. Symbol. Tolet. XI, ἃ, 675: similiter et Spiritus non ad se, sed 
“ Quando Pater est, non ad se, sed ad Patrem et Filium relative refer- 
ad Filium est; et quod Filius est, tur.’ Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 
mon ad se, sed ad Patrem est: ridion, n. 278, 
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to the Father and the Son per modum unius, that is, 
as one really identical act. This definition 15 ulti- 
mately based upon the axiom of the relationis oppositio. 
Whatever does not include relative opposition in the 
Godhead, appertains to the indistinct identity of the Di- 
vine Being and Essence. Hence active Spiration must 
be identical with Paternity and Filiation, or, in other 
words, Father and Son are necessarily one Spirator, even 
as the product of their Spiration, the Holy Ghost, is one. 
This unica spiratio was interpreted by the rule of St. 
Anselm, which we have called the fundamental law of 
the Trinity, in the Decretum pro Iacobitis, which em- 
phatically declares that the Father and the Son are 
one principle of the Holy Ghost in the same sense in 
which the Blessed Trinity, as the Creator of the physical 
universe, is the one sole principle of the creature.’” 


4. THE THREE “RELATIONES PERSONIFICAE.” 
—If, as we have said, the Divine Nature sub- 
sists in three Hypostases or Persons, only 
three of the four real Relations existing in 
the Godhead can be “relationes personthcae,” 
that is to say, only three constitute Persons. 
These three are: Paternity (paternitas, πατρότηςν, 
Filiation (filiatio, υἱότης), and Passive Spiration 
(processio, &kropevors) , 


Sed Pater et Filius non duo prin- 
cipia Spiritus Sancti, sed unum 


17 Decretum pro Iacobitis: “ Hae 
tres personae sunt unus Deus, et 


non tres dii, quia trium est una sub- 
stantia, una essentia, una divinitas 
os» OMniague sunt unum, ubi non 
obviat relationis oppositio. . « « 
Spiritus Sanctus, quidquid est aut 
habet, habet a Patre simul et Filo. 


principium, sicut Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus non ftria principia 
creaturae, sed unum principium.”’ 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchtridion, 
n. 703 84.) 


«- 
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a) It is easy to perceive that, concretely, these 
three Relations are the three Divine Persons 
themselves: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It 
follows,—and this is a most important truth,— 
that the three Divine Persons, as such, are Sub- 
sistent Relations; and since there are no acci- 
dents in God, they must be conceived as Sub- 
stantial Relations. Hence the Scholastic axiom: 
“Personae divinae sunt relationes subsistentes et 
substantiales.’ The concept of Hypostasis or 
Person is most perfectly realized in Paternity, 
Filiation, and Passive Spiration, because it is to 
these “relationes personificae,’ in virtue of their 
exclusive opposition, that the distinctive note of 
“totietas in se’ appertains. The mystery of the 
Divine Trinity consists in this, that the one con- 
.crete Nature of the Godhead culminates in three 
distinct Hypostases, who, as three perfect Per- 
sons, possess one and the same Nature in com- 
mon. 

Some theologians teach that the Divine Persons are 
constituted by their origins rather than by their Rela- 
tions, ‘This opinion does not differ substantially from the 
one set forth above. For as the origin of the Son by 
Generation and of the Holy Ghost by Spiration forms 
the fundamental basis of the divine Relations, there is 
no objective difference between origins and Relations. 
They differ only to our imperfect mode of thinking, 
which conceives the Processions as expressing primarily 
the “fiert” (via ad personas), and the Relations as de- 
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noting the complete state (im facto esse, forma perma- 
nens). Since, however, in our human conception of the 
Divine Persons, the point of prime importance is not 
their genesis, but their permanence, theologians are wont 
to say that the Divine Persons are constituted by their 
Relations rather than by their origins.1® 


Ὁ) We have still to answer the important ques- 
tion, why, despite the fact of its being a real 
Relation, the spiratio activa does not produce a 
separate Divine Hypostasis. If Paternity, Filia- 
tion, and passive Spiration are the only “rela- 
tiones personiticae,’ active Spiration must mani- 
festly be cancelled from the list of “subsistent” 
relations; because else we should have a quater- 
nity instead of a trinity. Consequently, the 
Spirator, as such, must be impersonal. 


The objective theological reason for the impersonal 
character of the Spirator is the fact that active Spiration 
is a function common to both Father and Son. In 
other words, the “ unus Spirator” presupposes two com- 
plete Hypostases, constituted by the relations of Pater- 
nity and Filiation. Consequently there is no room left 
for a fourth person. 

It follows from what we have said that Spiration in 
its active sense (spiratio activa) constitutes an essential 
note of the definition of Paternity and Filiation. In 
other words, the Father cannot be conceived adequately, 

18 On the question whether and Vol. I, pp. 363 sqq. Cfr. also 
how far we may speak of an “‘ab- Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., t. II (3rd 


solute subsistence,” but not of an  ed.), pp. 323 8qq., Friburgi 1906; 
‘absolute personality,” in God, see  Billuart, De SS. Trinit. Myst., diss, 


Kleutgen, Theologie der Vorseit, 4, art. 3. 
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unless He is conceived as Spirator; and the same holds 
true of the Son. The complete concept of both Father 
and Son contains spirare as a logical ingredient. There 
is this difference, however. With the Father spirare 
takes the form of giving, while with the Son it takes the 
form of being received: because the Father has the power 
of Spiration from Himself, whereas the Son possesses it 
only in virtue of His Generation by the Father.*® In 
defining as an article of faith the unica spiratio by 
which the Father and the Son produce the Holy Ghost, 
the Church has therefore erected a strong rampart around 
the dogma of the Blessed Trinity, effectively preventing 
its transformation into a quaternity. 

It is easy to see how the Greek schism, “the great- 
est and most enduring of all the schisms that have rent 
the Church,” affects the dogma of the Blessed Trinity. 
(a) It denies the wmmediate and direct union of the 
Holy Ghost with the Son, which can consist only in 
a relation of origin. At the same time it deprives 
the Holy Ghost of His attribute of “own Spirit of the 
Son.” ?° (b) It denies the perfect unity of Father 
and Son, in virtue of which the Son possesses every- 
thing except Paternity (and therefore also the wirtus et 
actus spirandt) in common with the Father. (c) It de- 
nies the indivisible unity of the Father, since the char- 
acter of Spirator no longer appears as contained in and 
founded on Paternity, but standing independently along- 
side of it, must, like Paternity, constitute a Person, and 
so give the Father a double personality.?* 


19 For a more detailed statement 20 ἔδιον πνεῦμα. 
of this subtle argument the reader 21 Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, p. 
is referred to Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 825; cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell’s Man- 
17, sect. 6. ual, Vol. I, p. 306. 
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SECTION 4 


THE TRINITARIAN PROPERTIES AND NOTIONS 


I, [ue TRINITARIAN PROPERTIES.—By a 
“Property” theologians here understand any dis- 
tinctive peculiarity by which one Divine Person 
differs from another. 

a) Properties are divided into two classes: 
personal properties (proprietates personales, 
ἰδιώματα ὑποστατικά) and properties of persons 
(proprietates personarum, ἰδιώματα τῶν vroctacewy), 
The first class comprises the three subsistent Re- 
lations, each of which appertains to but one Di- 
vine Person, and thus forms a truly distinctive 
peculiarity of that Person. They are: Pater- 
nity, Filiation, and passive Spiration. The 
second class, besides these properties of the first 
class—for every proprietas personalis is 60 ipso 
also a proprietas personae—comprises two or 
three others respectively. For besides Paternity 
there is also peculiar to the Father, as a distinc- 
tive personal note, innascibility (inascibilitas, 
ἀγεννησία). and He furthermore shares with the 
Son the property of active Spiration (spiratio 
activa, πνεῖν) The different Personal Properties 
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may consequently be grouped together as fol- 
lows: Three—paternitas, spiratio activa, and 
imnascibilitas—as peculiar to the Father; two— 
filiatio and spiratio activa—to the Son; and one 
—spivatio passiva—to the Holy Ghost. Hence 
there are six properties in all. If, as would seem 
preferable, spiratio activa is dropped,’ there re- 
main only four. 


The only one of these Properties to require an ex- 
planation is the innascibility (ἀγεννησία) of the Father. 
Is not the Holy Ghost, too, unbegotten?? And if 
He is, how can innascibility be said to be a Property 
peculiar to the Father? Yet the Fathers and theologians 
insist that the First Person of the Divine Trinity alone 
is innascibilis, taking inascibilitas strictly in the sense 
of a personal Property. By calling Him ἀγέννητος, they 
mean to say not only that He is unbegotten, but that 
_He is the First Person, the original source (ἀρχὴ ἄνευ 
ἀρχῆς, dvapyos), because He alone is persona a se, who 
springs from none other, and in whom the other Divine 
Persons have their principle, source, and root (ἀρχὴ τῆς 
ἀρχῆς, πηγὴ καὶ ρίζα τῶν ἄλλων). Hence ἀγεννησία, as 
predicated of the Father, is more than a mere nega- 
tion of generari. It is synonymous with Unoriginate- 


18. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 32, 
art. 3. “Communis spiratio non 
est proprietas, quia convenit duabus 
personis.” : 

2“ Pater a nullo est facius nec 
creatus nec genitus (ἀγέννητος) " 
says the Athanasian Creed; “ Filius 
ἃ Patre solo est, non factus nec 
creatus (ἀγένητος), sed genitus 
(γεννητός), Spiritus Sanctus a 
Patre et Filio, non factus nec 


creatus nec genitus (dyévynros)s 
sed procedens—The Father is 
made of none, neither created, nor 
begotten; the Son is of the Father 
alone; not made, nor created, but 
begotten; the Holy Ghost is of the 
Father and of the Son: neither 
made, nor created, nor begotten, 
but proceeding.” (Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, Enchiridion, n. 39.) 
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ness. The Father had no beginning, He is the First 
Principle. This is the patristic teaching. St. Basil, 6. g., 
says: “ But that which is derived from none other, has 
no principle; and what has no principle, is ingenerate 
(ἀγέννητον). " This teaching is confirmed by several 
councils. Thus we read in the creed drawn up by the 
Eleventh Synod of Toledo, A.D. 675: “Et Patrem 
quidem non genitum, non creatum, sed-ingenitum profite- 
mur; ipse enim a nullo originem ducit, ex quo et Filius 
nativitatem et Spiritus Sanctus processionem accepit: 
fons ergo ipse et origo est totius divinitatis — We profess 
that the Father is not begotten, nor created, but ingen- 
erate; for He derives His origin from no one, while 
from Him the Son receives His nativity, and the Holy 
Ghost His procession; therefore He [the Father] is the 
fountain-head and source of the whole Godhead.’ * 
Though the Holy Ghost, as the last Person, terminates 
the evolution of the Blessed Trinity, He has no claim 
to a distinctive personal note, since “ inspirability ” is not 
a perfection.® 


b) There is another difficulty. If the Trini- 
tarian Properties are distinctive prerogatives of 
the Divine Persons separately, how can the Three 
be called co-equal? “In hac Trinitate nihil prius 
aut posterius, nihil maius aut minus, sed totae 
tres personae coaeternae et coaequales,” says the 


3Contra Eunom., I, τὸ (Migne, qu. 32, art. 3, ad 4: “Cum per- 


P. G., XXIX, 547). On the term 
ἀγέννητον, cfr. Newman, Select 
Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, 
pp. 347 546. 

4 Denzinger-Bannwart, 
dion, τι. 275. 

δ Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, 


Enchiri- 


sona importet dignitatem, non potest 
accipi notio [= proprietas] Spiritus 
Sancti ex hoc, quod nulla persona 
est ab ipso; hoe enim non pertinet 
ad dignitatem ipsius, sicut pertinet 
ad auctoritatem Patris, quod sit a 
πο." 
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Athanasian Creed; that is, “In this Trinity none 
is afore or after other, none is greater or less 
than another, but the whole Three Persons are 
coeternal together, and coequal.”® How can 
this be, if any one Person enjoys a prerogative 
which the other two lack? 


To escape this difficulty, many theologians — among 
them Scotus, Cajetan, Billuart, Molina —blandly deny 
that the divine Properties are “ perfections” in the 
strict sense of the term. Most others, however, agree 
with St. Thomas, that these Properties, though not abso- 
lute, are at least relative perfections, and as such must 
not be confused. The perfection of Paternity, for in- 
stance, is not identical with the perfection of Filiation." 
But how can the possession of relative perfections by 
any one Divine Person, exclusive of the other two, be 
harmonized with the Church’s teaching that the Three 
Persons are absolutely coequal? Let us remember, in 
the first place, that in essence each of the Three Divine 
Persons is absolutely and really identical with the Divine 
Nature. This absolute identity cannot but extend to the 
relative perfections possessed by each. Hence, what- 
ever of true perfection there is in the Divine Essence, 
is participated in by all Three Divine Persons severally 
and in consort. While it is true that no one Person 
can, without sacrificing His identity, surrender His pe- 
culiar prerogative to the others, it is also certain that 
each Person, besides His own, also possesses, equiva- 


6 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- Contenson, εἴς, Cfr, St. Thomas’s 


dion, τὰ. 39. 

7 This is the teaching of the 
Jesuit theologians Suarez, De Lugo, 
Ruiz, Vasquez, Tanner, Franzelin, 
and of the Thomists Gotti, Sylvius, 


Opus. contr. Errores Graecorum, c. 
7: “Patet quod non posset esse 
Pater perfectus, nist Filium haberet, 
guia nec Pater sine Filio esses.” 
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lently, though not formally, the relative perfections of 
the other two. Paternity as a perfection is surely not in- 
ferior in value or dignity to Filiation, and Spiration is 
of equal importance with either. Hence the Son loses 
nothing by not being the Father, and so forth. The 
Father, per contra, could not be Father if the Son were 
not the Son, and the Son could not be the Son if the 
Father were not the Father. To this must be added an- 
other important consideration. By virtue of their mu- 
tual immanence or inexistence (περιχώρησις),5 the Three 
Divine Persons communicate to one another quasi- 
' formaliter even their relative prerogatives or Properties. 
The Father bears within Himself the Son and the Holy 
Ghost as the intrinsic terminus of His notional under- 
standing and love; while, conversely, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost share in the relative perfection of Paternity 
by virtue of their immanence in the Father,—that 1s, 
so far as the Hypostatic differences between the Divine 
Persons allow.? 


2. THE Divine Notions.—As the term itself 
indicates, a Notion *° is that by which one Per- 
son is distinguishable from another. St. Thomas 
defines it as “zd quod est propria ratio cogno- 
scendi divinam personam.”’** Inasmuch as we 
distinguish each Divine Person by His Properties, 
there must be as many Notions as there are 
Properties. Those theologians, however, who, 
by eliminating-active Spiration, have reduced the 


” 
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8 Infra, pp. 281 564. 10 From nosco. The Greek tech- 
9 ΕῸΣ a more detailed discussion nical term is γνώρισμα, 
of this question, see Tepe, Instit. 11 5, Theol., 1a, qu. 32, art. 3. 
Theol., Vol. II, p. 383-392, Paris Af ᾿ 
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number of Properties to four, posit five divine 
Notions, as we shall proceed to explain. 

a) St. Thomas, in treating of this matter,’ 
starts from the axiom: “A quo alius et qu 
ab alo.’ Applying this principle to the Three 
Persons of the Godhead, he distinguishes the 
Father (1) by the fact that He is a nullo alo, 
that is to say, wnascibilis, unoriginate; (2) by 
the further fact that He is the principium a quo 
alius per generationem (= paternitas); and (3) 
that He is the principium a quo alius per 
spirationem (== spiratio activa). Similarly the 
Notions of the Son are Filiation (flatio) and 
active Spiration (spiratio activa), whereas the 
one distinctive Notion of the Holy Ghost is pas- 
sive Spiration (spiratio passiva). The subjoined 
scheme will make our meaning clearer: 


PATER FILIUS SPIRITUS 5. 


a) innascibilitas a) generatio passiva a) Spiratio passive 
b) generatio activa b) spiratio activa 
c) spiratio activa 


Hence there can be no more than six Notions. 
Since, however, spiratio activa is common to both 
Father and Son, theologians usually reduce the 
number to five. 


In drawing up a list of divine Notions we must ob- 
serve the same rule which guided us in distinguishing the 


12 Ibid, 
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divine Properties, viz.: Negative marks of distinction 
cannot be counted as Notions; else the list of divine No- 
tions would contain twelve, to-wit: 


PATER b FILIUS SPIRITUS 5. 


a) non generatur a) non generat a) non generatur 
Ὁ) sed generat Ὁ) sed generatur Ὁ) non generat 
c) non spiratur c) non spiratur cc) non spirat 

d) sed spirat d) sed spirat d) sed sptratur 


b) Only such negative marks are really and properly 
Notions as signify a positive prerogative (dignitas, 
ἀξίωμα), 6. g., ἀγεννησία, or non generatur, on the part 
of the Father. The “infecundity ” of the Holy Ghost 
in particular (non generat and non spirat) cannot 
be reckoned among the Notions that distinguish Him 
from the two other Divine Pei'sons, because He “ ter- 
minates and crowns the fecundity of the Divine Na- 
ture and seals the unity of the other two Persons,” 
and His infecundity is “ therefore no complement of the 
notio spirationis passivae.’** From the same point of 
view it is easy to perceive the falsity of the Scotist 
contention that ἀπνευστία, inspirabilitas (from non spira- 
tur), is a distinctive Notion of the Son. The dignity 
of the Second Person is sufficiently determined by gene- 
ratio passiva, while His inspirabilitas is virtually in- 
cluded in the prerogative, which He shares with the 
Father, of breathing the Holy Ghost. In the case of 
the Father ἀπνευστία or inspirabilitas is excluded for this 
further and special reason, that the First Person of the 
Divine Trinity is-the First Principle, or principium sine 
principio. A doubt remains as to whether non generatur 
should be attributed as a special Notion to the Holy 


13 Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, p. 837. 
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Ghost, seeing that He is called ingemttus (ἀγέννητος) in 
the Creeds. But the Third Person derives His origin not 
from Generation but from Spiration, and hence the non 
generatur is virtually contained in the spiratur, that is, 
passive Spiration. The case is different with regard to 
the negative Notion non generaiur on the part of the 
Father, for agennesia, as predicated of the Father, and 
of the Father alone, means precisely that He stands 
unoriginate at the head of the other two Persons, and 
that these derive their origin from Him, not He from 
them. 

Thus, according to the common teaching of theologians, 
there are in God, 

1. One Nature (or Substance) ; 

2. Two Processions ; 

3. Three Hypostases ; 

4. Four Relations; and 

5. Five Properties and Notions. 


READINGS: — On the subjects treated in 8§ 3 and 4, cfr. Not- 
tebaum, De Personae vel Hypostasis apud Patres Theologosque 
Notione et Usu, Susati 1852; *C. Braun, Der Begriff Person 
in seiner Anwendung auf die Lehre von der Trinitat und In- 
karnation, Mainz 1876; Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. 
IV, §§ 245-249; J. Uhlmann, Die Persénlichkeit Gottes und ihre 
modernen Gegner, Freiburg 1906; *Billuart, Summa S. Thomae: 
De SS. Trinitatis Mysterio, diss. 2-6; St. Thomas, S. Theol., τα, 
qu. 28 sqq.; IpEM, Contr. Gent., TV, 11 sqq.; Wilhelm-Scannell, 
A Manual of Catholic Theology, Vol. I, pp. 312 sqq.; F. J. 
Hall, The Trinity, pp. 221 sqq. 


SECTION 5 


THE DIVINE APPROPRIATIONS AND MISSIONS 


1. THE DIVINE APPROPRIATIONS.—The Di- 
vine Appropriations differ essentially from the 
Divine Properties. The latter appertain ex- 
clusively to this or that Divine Person, while 
the former attribute to one Person something 
which is common to all Three. Both are closely 
related, in so far as the appropriata are apt to 
lead to a knowledge of the propria. Appropria- 
tion (appropriatio) may therefore be defined as 
a process, based on Scripture and Tradition, by 
which certain absolute divine attributes and 
operations, which are essentially common to the 
entire Trinity, are ascribed to one of the Divine 
Persons in particular, with the purpose of re- 
vealing the Hypostatic character of that Person.’ 
From this definition it is manifest: (1) That it 
would be heretical to make the appropriatum a 
proprium (1. e., the exclusive property or pre- 
rogative of one Person),? for, in the words of the 
Angelic Doctor, “appropriare nilil est aliud, 


1Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., τῷ, 2 Abélard and Ginther were guilty 
qu. 39, art. 7. of this error. 
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quam commune trahere ad proprium.”* (2) 
That the appropriations are not to be made 
arbitrarily, but according to a strict law. This 
law may be formulated thus: Between the Hy- 
postatic character of the Divine Person to whom 
an attribute is appropriated, and that attribute 
itself, there must exist some special intrinsic re- 
lationship. This law, though strict in itself, 
admits of a wide latitude in application, because 
the Personal character of the Divine Hypostases 
is manifold, and various attributes and operations 
may be intrinsically appropriated to each. 


The Appropriations most commonly employed may 
be divided into four categories.* 

a) The first category comprises the substantive names 
of God. They are distributed among the Three Divine 
_ Persons, according to the rule laid down above, in this 
wise: To the Father, as the principle of the Godhead, 
is appropriated the name “‘God” (Deus, 6 Θεός). The 
Son, because of the dominion He has received from the 
Father over all creation, is commonly called ‘ Lord” 
(Dominus, ὃ κύριος). The law of appropriations is, 
however, sometimes set aside in Holy Scripture, as when 
St. Paul applies to Christ the proper name 1" and 
expressly calls Him “God.”"* In 2 Cor. Ill, 17, the 
Apostle appropriates the name “Lord” to the Holy 
Ghost, to whom the Creed also refers as “ Domunui et 
vivificantem.” 


8 De Verit., qu. 7, art. 3. Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 341 
4 We follow Scheeben, Dogmattk, sqq.) 
Vol. 1, pp. 887 sqq. (Cfr. Wilhelm- 5 Cfr. 1 Cor. XII, 4 sqa. 


6 Supra, pp. 79 sq. 
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b) Of the absolute attributes which form the second 
class, omnipotence is appropriated to the Father, all- 
wisdom to the Son, and all-goodness and sanctity to the 
Holy Ghost. This is in perfect keeping with the Per- 
sonal character of the Three Divine Persons, since the 
Father is ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀρχῆς, the Son, sapientia genita, and the 
Holy Ghost, Personal Love and Hypostatic Sanctity.? 
Similarly St. Augustine, starting from the fundamental 
notion of unity, appropriates unitas to the Father, aequali- 
tas to the Son, and conne.rio to the Holy Ghost. The 
Father, as the “ First” Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
suggests unity pure and simple; the Son, as the Logos 
and intellectual image of the Father, equality; the Holy 
Ghost, as the connecting link between the Father and the 
Son, the harmony of unity and equality. A kindred though 
not identical appropriation is found in the writings of St. 
Hilary ® and quoted by St. Augustine, wiz.: “ Aeter- 
nitas in Patre, species in wnagine, usus in munere — 
Eternity is in the Father; form [1. e., beauty] in the 
Image [1. e., the Logos], use [ἡ e., fruition] in the Gift 
[ἡ é@. the Holy Ghost].”** For the Father is ἀρχὴ 
dvapxos, the Son, εἰκὼν Θεοῦ, and the Holy Ghost δωρεὰ 
Θεοῦ. Many divines also find an Appropriation indicated 
in Rom. XI, 36: “Ex ipso et per tpsum et in tpso sunt 
omnia— Of him [2 e., the Father], and by him [2. @., 
the Son], and in him [ἡ. e., the Holy Ghost] are all 
things.” The preposition ex, they hold, signifies the 
primal power and the source of all things, the preposition 
per, the exemplary cause, and the preposition im, the 
conservative force which sustains the universe.” 


7 Cfr. Richard of St. Victor, De 10 De Trinit., VI, 10, 11. 
Tribus Appropriatis, 2 (Migne, P. 11 St. Augustine explains this 
L., CXCVI, 993 saq.). mode of appropriation, /. c. 

8 De Doctr. Christ., I, 5. 12 Cfr. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 14, 


Ὁ De Trinit., II, 1. qu. 39, art. 8. 
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c) With regard to the outward manifestations of the 
Blessed Trinity, which form the third class of Appro- 
priations, Catholic theologians, following St. Paul’s hint 
in Rom. XI, 36, have laid down the general formula, 
that “all things have been created by the Father through 
the Son in the Holy Ghost.” To the Father they at- 
tribute the decree or resolution to operate (imperium, 
βούλημα), to the Son, the execution (erecutio, δημιουργία), 
and to the Holy Ghost, the perfecting of the work (per- 
fectio, τελείωσις). This is in line with the popular belief 
appropriating the Creation to the Father, the Redemption 
to the Son, and Sanctification to the Holy Spirit.’* 

d) The Appropriations of the fourth and last class 
are based upon the general relations of the creature to 
its Creator. The worship and sacrificial cult offered to 
the Blessed Trinity is divided among the Three Divine 
Persons in such manner that the Father is the object 
of it, while the Son and the Holy Ghost, besides being 
its object, are “at the same time mediators of the wor- 
‘ ship offered to the Father, from whom they originate 
and whose glory they reveal, and with whom they 
receive the same worship, because they are one with 
Him.” ** As the Church in her liturgical prayers is 
wont to appeal to “‘ God the Father through Jesus Christ 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost,” but never to “ Jesus 
Christ through the Father,” so Christ Himself, as man, 
prayed to His Heavenly Father,® even as He still 
“maketh intercession for us at the right hand of God,” 15 
and generally acts as the “natural Mediator” between 
God and man, though, of course, the proper object of our 

13 Cfr. St. Basil, De Spiritu 16 Cfr. John XVII, 1 saqq. 
Sancto, 16 (Migne, P. G., XXXII, 16 Rom. VIII, 34. Cfr. Heb. 
134). ΝΗ, 25. 


14 Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual, 
Vol. I, 343. 
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worship is not the Father alone, but the whole Divine 
Trinity.” 


2. THE Divine Missions.—The Divine Mis- 
sions, so called, throw into relief the hypostatic 
differences of the Divine Persons, and also their 
Properties,** and hence are of no inconsiderable 
assistance in elucidating the dogma of the Blessed 
Trinity. They are related to the Divine Appro- 
priations in so far as an operation common to 
the whole Trinity is not infrequently appro- 
priated to that particular Person who is said 
to be “sent” for a definite purpose by an- 
other. Cir, Gal. IV, 6: “Mist Deus [πὶ @., 
Pater] Spirituim Fila sui im corda vestra claman- 
tem: Abba, Pater —God [the Father] hath 
sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, cry- 
ing: Abba, Father.” *° 


a) A divine Mission (mzssio divina) is defined as 
“the eternal procession of a Person sent from a Per- 
son sending, in its relation to a creatural terminus in 
time.” 2° It is important to emphasize this twofold 
aspect of divine Mission, viz.: the fundamental relation 
of one Person to another as its terminus a quo and its 
effect in the creature as terminus ad quem. The missio 


17 Jt remains for Soteriology to 19 On the concept of “ Mission,” 
develop this point. On the special wide supra, p. 175. 
Appropriations of the JIloly Ghcest, 20Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 


cfr. St. Thomas, Contr. Gent., IV, fa, Qiu. 43, art. 4,.ad 3: “ Missio 
20-22 (Rickaby, Of God and His includit processionem aeternam et 
Creatures, pp. 351 saq., London aliquid addit, scil. temporalem effec: 
1905). tum.” 

18 Supra, pp. 236 54. 
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ad intra (1. e., processio) is eternal, but the missio ad 
extra takes place in time. It follows: (1) that an 
Eternal Mission must be intrinsically as necessary and 
unchangeable as Generation and Spiration; while a 
Temporal Mission, on the other hand (1. e., a proceed- 
ing to exterior effects) is subject to the free will of the 
Triune God. (2) There can be no Eternal Mission 
except from Person to Person, strictly according to the 
ἀκολουθία κατὰ τὴν τάξιν; 5 while Temporal Mission, being 
an outward manifestation, is a function common to the 
whole Trinity.22 From this we may deduce a law, 
which is confirmed by Holy Scripture, viz.: that the Tem- 
poral Missions are strictly regulated by the divine se- 
quence of origin. Consequently, the Father alone can 
send, and He can send both the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
The Son can be sent, but only by the Father; He can also 
send, but He can send only the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost, in His turn, cannot send, but can be sent by either 
the Father or the Son. The Person who proceeds 
(missus) stands as it were midway between the eternal 
terminus a quo and the temporal terminus ad quem, be- 
cause, on the one hand, owing to the sequence of origin, 
He depends on the Person from whom He proceeds, 
while, on the other, He produces in the (rational) 
creature a new effect, which is again, in its turn, appro- 
priated to Him.** 

21 Cfr, supra, Ὁ. 111%. be sent... for He has no one of 

22Cfr. St. August., De Trinit., whom to be, or from whom to 
IV, 20, 28: “ Mittit, qui genuitt; proceed... It is said of the Holy 
mittitur, quod genitum est. ... Sed Ghost: ‘He proceedeth from the 


Pater non dicitur missus; ..« . non Father,’ but the Father is from no 
enim habet, de quo sit aut ex quo one.” 


procedat....De Spiritu Sancto 23 No one has explained this more 
dicitur: ‘a Patre procedit,’ Pater clearly than St. Thomas, when he 
vero a nullo— He sends who be- says: “In ratione misstonis duo 


got, That is sent which is begotten. importantur: quorum unum est 
«+ But the Father is not said to habitudo missi ad eum, a quo wiit- 
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b) A Mission is visible or invisible (missio visibilis — 
invisibilis), according as its temporal effect in the crea- 
ture is sensible or insensible. A visible Mission can- 
not be conceived without an invisible one, but an in- 
visible does not necessarily suppose a visible Mission. 
We have an example of a visible Mission in the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost Day. He de- 
scends invisibly, secundum gratiam, whenever confirma- 
tion is administered or Holy Orders are conferred. 

There are two classes of visible Missions, according 
as the Divine Person who is sent (missus) becomes 
visible to men by entering into Hypostatic Union with 
a human nature (the Word made flesh), or merely mani- 
fests Himself to men by means of a visible symbo! (as 
the Holy Ghost descending in the form of a dove). 
The Incarnation 15 unique as a pre-eminent Mission, of 
which the Old Testament theophanies,?* so far as they 
can be considered “ Missions” at all, were merely a 
preparation and preamble. For this reason Suarez calls 
the Incarnation a missio visibilis substantialis in opposi- 
tion to all other missions, which are merely representa- 
tivae.?® 

Aside from the Mission of the Incarnate Logos, an 
invisible Mission as such invariably ranks higher than 


tiur; aliud est habitudo missi ad 
terminum, ad quem mittitur. Per 
hoc autem, quod aliquis mittitur, 
ostenditur processio quaedam missi 
a mittente vel secundum imperium, 
sicut dominus mittit servum, vel 
secundum consilium, ut si consili- 
arius mitiere dicatur regem ad bel- 
landum, vel secundum originem, ut 
st dicatur quod flos emittitur ab 
arbore. Ostenditur etiam habitudo 
ad terminum, ad quem mittitur, ut 
aliquo modo ibi esse incipiat, vel 


quia prius ἰδὲ omnino non erat quo 
mittitur, vel quia incipit aliquo modo 
essé, quo prius non erat. Missio 
igitur divinae personae convenire po- 
test, secundum quod importat ex 
una parte processionem originis a 
mittente, ef secundum quod impor- 
tat ex alia parte novum modum 
existendi in alio.’ S. Theol., τ, 
qu. 43, art. I. 

24 Supra, pp. 12 566. 

25 De Trinit., XII, 4, 17. 
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a visible Mission, because it aims at the supernatural 
sanctification of the creature. “Nec enim Spiritus 
Sanctus de-Patre procedit in Filium,’ says the Eleventh 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 675), “vel de Filio procedit 
AD SANCTIFICANDAM CREATURAM, sed simul ab utrisque 
processisse monstratur, quia caritas sive sanctitas am- 
borum agnoscitur. Hie igitur Spiritus Sanctus missus 
ab utrisque creditur.”’** The creation and conservation 
of the cosmos, and God’s co-operation with His crea- 
tures can no more be attributed to a divine Mission than 
His omnipresence per essentiam, potentiam et praesen- 
tiaim,?" and hence all divine missions, properly so called, 
are confined to the production of supernatural effects, cul- 
minating in the infusion and augmentation of sanctifying 
grace, and in the personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
“Est unus [modus] specialis, qui convenit naturae ra- 
tionah, in qua Deus dicitur esse sicut cognitum in co- 
gnoscente et amatuim ἢν amante. Et quia cognoscendo et 
amando creatura rationalis sua operatione attingit ad 1Ρ- 
.sum Deum, secundum istunr specialem modum Deus non 
solum dicitur esse in creatura rationalt, sed etiam habitare 
in ea sicut in templo,”’ etc.28 Consequently, sanctifica- 
tion is a divine Mission κατ᾽ ἐξοχῆν. This also gives us 
the reason why a person can be sent only to rational 
creatures. The supernatural communication of the so- 
called gratiae gratis datae, and of the theological virtues 
faith and hope, is not to be conceived as a divine Mission 
in the strict sense of the term, because it does not essen- 
tially — ex vt notionis—include sanctifying grace nor 


26 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- Cfr. John XIV, 17, 23; 1 Cor. 


dion, τι. 277. IiI, 16, VI, 19; Gal. IV, 6, and 
27 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, 80 forth. For a more thorough ex- 
qu. 43, art. 3. planation, see the dogmatic treatise 


28S. Theol., 1a, qu. 43, art. 3. on Grace. 
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theological charity and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
which are invariably connected with this grace.*® 

c) Let us remark, in conclusion, that the concept of 
divine Mission must be carefully distinguished from the 
cognate notions of Indwelling (inhabitatio) and Appari- 
tion (apparitio). Though every invisible Mission has 
for its ultimate object the “ indwelling” of God in the 
soul, and the beginning of that indwelling is signalized 
after the manner of a “coming” or “descent,” ®° yet 
Mission and Indwelling are not identical,— for this rea- 
son, among others, that Mission takes place only in 
conformity with immanent Procession from Person to 
Person, while Indwelling, though appropriated in a spe- 
cial manner to the Holy Ghost, is common to the entire 
Trinity. The concept of “ Apparition” also is more 
extensive than that of Mission. For though the Father 
and the Blessed Trinity as such cannot be sent, because 
they do not proceed, there is no reason why they should 
not appear visibly. We have a classical example of such 
a Trinitarian theophany in the account of our Lord’s 
Baptism in the Jordan.*? 


READINGS : — Besides St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 43, and his 
commentators, cfr. St. Augustine, De Trinitate, 1. II-IV; Peta- 
vius, De Trinit., 1. VIII; *Suarez, De Trinit., 1. XII; Ruiz, De 
Trinit., disp. 82, 108 sq.; Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 42-48; 
K. v. Schazler, Natur und Ubernatur, pp. 42 sqq., Mainz 1865; 
Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. II (3rd ed.), pp. 340 sqq.; De 
Régnon, Eiudes de Théologie Positive sur la 5. Trinité, Etudes 
XVII and XXV, Paris 1898. 


29 Cfr. Card. Manning, The Inter- 80 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
nal Mission of the Holy Ghost, 5th Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
ed., New York (s. α.}; De Bellevue, butes, pp. 325 54. 

L’Geuvre du Saint-Esprit ou ἴα 81 Cfr. John XIV, 23. 
Sanctification des Ames, Paris 1901, 82 Supra, pp. 24 84. 


; PART II 


UNITY IN TRINITY, OR THE 
TRIUNITY OF GOD 


Monotheism is the foundation of all true religion, 
and therefore we must not dismiss the subject of this 
volume without demonstrating that the dogma of the 
Divine Trinity neither destroys nor endangers the unity 
and simplicity of God. The Blessed Trinity must be 
essentially conceived not only as Trinity in Unity, but 
likewise as Unity in Trinity. It is impossible to separate 
the one from the other. 

We shall begin this second part of our treatise with 
a consideration of Tritheism, which is the heretical an- 
tithesis of the dogma of the Blessed Trinity. Tritheism 
is no less destructive of the dogma of the Trinity than 
Monarchianism (Unitarianism) in its diverse forms.? 
It is against Tritheism that the Athanasian Creed 
teaches: “Sicut singillatim unamquamque. personam 
Deum ac Dominum confitert christiana religione com- 
pelimur, ita tres Deos aut Dominos dicere catholica 
religione prohibemur— For like as we are compelled 
by the Christian verity to acknowledge every Person 
by Himself to be God and Lord, so are we forbidden 
by the Catholic religion to say, there be Three Gods 
or Three Lords.” ὃ 

1Cfir. Symbol. Athanas.: “Ut is to be worshipped.”’ (Denzinger- 
per omnia et unitas in Trinitaie ef Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 39.) 
Trinitas in unitate veneranda sit — 2 Supra, pp. 115 868. 


So that in all things the Unity in 8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity  chiridion, τὰ. 39. 
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The unitas in Trimtate or triunitas (= tri- 
nitas) may be regarded from a threefold point 
of view: (1) As unity of nature;* (2) as 
unity of external operation;°® and (3) as unity 
of circumincession or mutual inexistence.° Tri- 
theism is the heretical contradictory of all three of 
these, but it is most directly opposed to unity of 
nature, and for this reason we proceed to con- 
sider it in the first Section of the following Chap- 
ter, which is devoted to the Consubstantiality of 
the Three Divine Persons. 


4 Unitas naturae s. substantiae 5. 6 Unitas circumincessionis, περι- 
essentiae. χώρησις, 
δ Unitas operationis ad extra. 


CHAPTER I 


ONENESS OF NATURE, OR THE CONSUBSTANTIALITY 
OF THE THREE DIVINE PERSONS 


SECTION 1 


TRITHEISM AND THE CHURCH 


I, THE Heresy ΟΕ TRITHEISM.—This heresy 
did not assume definite proportions until after 
the dogma of the Trinity had been formally de- 
fined. The Arians and Semi-Arians escaped the 
formal charge of Tritheism, because they repre- 
sented the Logos as a creature of the Father, 
and the Holy Ghost as a creature of the Logos. 
But as they held these two Persons to be divine 
at least by grace and merit, they were frequently 
accused by the Fathers of fostering the Tritheis- 
tic heresy. 


a) John Philoponus, a famous expounder of Aristotle 
and a votary of Monophysitism,' is reputed to be the 
real founder of Tritheism, which he pressed into the 
service of his Christological heresy. When it was 

1 Philoponus flourished about A. Literarius Thecologiae Catholicae, 
D. sso. His chief theological work Vol. I, grd ed., coll. 466-7, Oeni- 


is entitled Διαιτητὴς ἣ περὶ évo- ponte 1903. 
σεως, Cir. Hurter, Nomenclator 
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urged against his Monophysitic position, that to confuse 
Nature and Person in Christ would surely lead to a 
similar confusion in the Divine Trinity, and therefore 
ultimately to Tritheism, Philoponus answered: Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are three distinct individuals of 
the species “ God,” in precisely the same way that Peter, 
Paul, and John are three different individuals of the 
species ‘man,’ and they must therefore be looked upon 
as “three part-substances in one common, abstract sub- 
stance.” * 

b) In the Middle Ages, according to the authentic 
testimony of the Fourth Lateran Council (A.D. 1215), 
Abbot Joachim of Flora in Calabria®* conceived the 
oneness of the Three Divine Persons as a mere collective 
and generic unity.* It is difficult to see under the cir- 
cumstances how this rather hotblooded and _ ill-advised 
monk could dare to accuse Peter Lombard of having 
heretically represented the Blessed Trinity as a quater- 
nity. We must add, however, that Joachim de Floris 
died penitently, professing absolute submission to the 
authority of the infallible Church.° 

c) About the middle of the nineteenth century a Ger- 
man theologian, Anton Ginther (+ 1863), gave grievous 
scandal by teaching that the Three Divine Persons con- 
stitute a purely formal unity, which is neither specific 
nor numerical. The Absolute—such in brief was his 


quemadmodum  dicuntur 


‘unus populus’ et 


fatetur, 


2 Τρεῖς μερικαὶ οὐσίαι ἐν οὐσίᾳ 
multi homines 


κοινῇ. 

8 - 1202. Cfr. Gardner in the mulit fideles ‘una _ ecclesia.’ ” 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII, Conc. Lateran. IV, cap. “ Damna- 
pp. 406 sq. : “ἢ (Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 


4‘ Quamvis concedat quod Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus sunt 
una essentia, una substantia unaque 
natura: verum unitatem huinsmodt 
non veram et propriam, sed quast 
collectivam et similitudinariam esse 


chiridion, mn. 431). 

5“ Se illam fidem tenere, quam 
Romana tenet Ecclesia, quia di- 
sponente Domino cunctorum fidelium 
mater est et magisira.”’ (Conc. 
Later. IV, cap. “ Damnamus,” ibid.) 
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ée 


theory —in virtue of “a theogonic process of self- 
realization,” posits itself three times in succession, first 
as thesis, secondly as antithesis, and thirdly as synthesis, 
whereby the Divine Substance becomes triplicated, that 
is, develops into three relative substances or Persons, 
who formally coalesce into an “ Absolute Substance” 
or Absolute Personality.® 


2. THE CONDEMNATION OF TRITHEISM.—The 
Church has at all times strenuously rejected 
Tritheism in every guise. 


a) As early as A. D. 262, Pope Dionysius, in a dog- 
matic epistle which Scheeben rightly calls epoch- 
making,’ sharply censured certain Tritheistic expressions 
of Bishop Denis of Alexandria.2 “ Neque igitur ad- 
mirabilis et divina unitas,’ he declared, “1 tres divini- 
tates est separanda neque factionis [== facturae] vocabulo 
dignitas ac summa magnitudo Domini [= Chrisit] est 
diminuenda — Neither then may we divide into three 
~Godheads the wonderful and divine Monad; nor dis- 
parage with the name of ‘creature’ the dignity and ex- 
ceeding majesty of the Lord.”® St. Sophronius of 
Jerusalem (-++ 638) wrote a refutation of Monotheletism, 
in which the “που Tritheitae’’ are castigated unmerci- 
fully. This treatise was declared to be orthodox and 
was bodily incorporated into the canons of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, A. Ὁ. 680. “ Numeratur igitur SS. 
Trinitas,’ we read there, “on essentiis aut naturis et 


6Cfr. Kleutgen, Theologie der 1 Dogmatik, Vol. I, Ὁ. 746. 


Vorzeit, Vol. I, 2nd ed., pp. 379 
sqq.. Minster 1867. For a good 
account of Ginther and his philo- 
sophico-theological system see Lau- 
chert in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VII, pp. 85 sqa. 


8 Supra, p. 121 sq. 

9 Denzinger-Bannwart,  Enchiri- 
dion, τὰ 51. Newman’s translation 
(Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, 
Vol, I, p. 47). 
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diversis dettatibus vel tribus dominationibus, sicut in- 
samunt Arian et sicut novi Tritheitae° furiunt, vanis- 
sime dicentes, essentias tres et naturas tres et tres domi- 
nationes et tres deitates.... Eum, qui ἰδία rectpit aut 
sapit aut novit, anathematibus percellimus.” Ὁ 


b) More important and more definite than 
these and in fact all other medieval decisions, is 
the “Caput Damnamus” hurled by the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran against Abbot Joachim de 
Floris (A. Ὁ. 1215). Oswald calls it “the last 
solemn, and also the most effective and most defi- 
nite decision ever uttered by the ecclesiastical 
magisterium in regard to this mystery.” 2 

a) The salient point of this decision is that 
the “one summa res’** is at the same time 
“truly Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” in such 
wise that, excluding all semblance of “quater- 
nity,” the “Three Persons together and each Per- 
son separately” actually coincide and are numer- 
ically identical with that “summa res.” ** Inas- 
much as no distinction attaches to the Divine Na- 


ture, which is absolute, 


10 The reference is probably to 
Philoponus and his adherents. 

11 Cfr. Hardouin, Concil., t. III, 
1263. 

12 Trinitadtslehre, p. 
born 1888. 

18 Cfr. John X, 29! “ maius om- 
nibus.” 

14 Nos autem, sacro appro- 
bante Concilio, credimus et confite- 
mur cum Petro Lombardo, quod 


112, Pader- 


but only to the Divine 


una quaedam summa res est, .. 
quae veraciter est Pater et Filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus; tres simul per- 
sonae, ac singillatim quaelibet earun- 
dem: et ideo in Deo solummodo 
Trinitas est, non quaternitas; quia 
quaelibet trium personarum est illa 
res, videlicet substantia, essentia 
seu natura divina.’’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 432.) 
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Persons, who are relative, the same Council says: 
“Et alla [summa] res non est generans neque 
genta nec procedens, sed est Pater qui generat, et 
Filius qui gignitur, et Spiritus Sanctus qui pro- 
cedit, ut distinctiones sint in personis et umtas in 
natura.’** That is to say, it is not the Divine 
Nature which generates, or is begotten, or pro- 
ceeds, but it is the Father who begets, the Son 
who is begotten, and the Holy Ghost who pro- 
ceeds. 


The Council elucidates this point by continuing, in more 
popular language: “ Licet igitur alius sit Pater, alius 
Filius, alius Spiritus Sanctus, non tamen aliud; sed id 
quod est Pater, est Filius et Spiritus Sanctus idem om- 
nino, ut secundum orthodoxam et catholicam fidem con- 
substantiales credantur.’** From these premises flows 
a conclusion which is of prime importance for the 
- consideration of the Divine ὁμοουσία = ταὐτουσία, or 
Consubstantiality, wiz.: that one and the same “ summa 
res” simultaneously exercises two separate and distinct 
functions,— the functions of one Absolute and three 
Relatives. Under the first-mentioned aspect of the 
Blessed Trinity it would be heretical to say: “ The 
Divine Nature (summa res) generates, or is begot- 
ten, or proceeds”; while under the aspect mentioned 
in the second place, this same “summa res” is the 
Father who generates, the Son who is begotten, and 
the Holy Ghost who is breathed. It is this twofold 
functioning of the one “summa res” that enables 

15 Conc. Lat. IV, cap. “ Damnamus.” (Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchtri- 


dion, τὰ. 432.) 
16 Ibid, 
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us to give opposite replies to the queries ‘ What?” 
and “ Who?” To the query: “ What is the Father?” 
the answer is: “Jd quod Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, 
idem onmino,’ while if it be asked: “Who is the 
Father?” the reply will be: “ Alius Pater, alius Filius, 
alius Spiritus Sanctus.” 


8) In order still more accurately to define this 
identity of nature, which underlies the distinction 
of Persons, the Council enters upon a somewhat 
detailed exposition, from which we shall quote a 
salient passage: “Pater enim ab aeterno Filium 
generando suam substantiam et dedit, iuxta quod 
ipse testatur: ‘Pater quod dedit mit maius 
ommbus est. Ac dict non potest, quod partent 
substantiae suae illi dederit et partem ipse sili 
retinuerit, cum substantia Patris indivisibilis sit, 
utpote sumplex omnino. Sed nec dict potest, quod 
Pater wm Filium transtulerit suam substantiam 
generando, quasi sic dederit eam Filio, quod non 
retinuerit tpsam sib1: alioquin desusset esse sub- 
stantia. Patet ergo, quod sine ulla diminutione 
Filius nascendo substantiam Patris accepit: et ita 
Pater et Filius habent eandem substantiam, et 
sic eadem res et Pater et Filius necnon Spiritus 
Sanctus ab utroque procedens.”’ It would -be 
impossible to give a clearer explanation than this 
of the Consubstantiality of the Three Divine 
Persons in the sense of absolute ταὐτουσία. 
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y) On the basis of this pregnant conciliar definition 
theologians have attempted to answer the difficult ques- 
tion: Of- what kind is the distinction between Na- 
ture and Person, or between summa res absolute and 
summa res relative? It is evident from the explanation 
of the Fourth Lateran Council, which we have just 
quoted, that the distinction in question cannot be a 
real distinction. For if the Three Divine Persons were 
really distinct from their common Nature, the God- 
head would contain four separate entities, viz.: Nature, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. On the other hand, it is 
not sufficient to posit a purely logical distinction (dis- 
tinctio rationis ratiocinantis); else the Three Persons 
would coalesce with the Divine Substance — they would 
cease to be realities and sink to the level of mere modes 
of manifestation, as was alleged by the Sabellians. The 
truth must lie somewhere between these heretical ex- 
tremes. Precisely where, is not so easy to determine. 

There are three Scholastic distinctions which can 
be applied here without trenching on revealed dogma. 
They are: the modal distinction of Durandus, the formal 
distinction of Duns Scotus, and the virtual distinction 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. In applying these distinctions, 
however, we find that the modal and the formal, 11 
pressed to their ultimate logical conclusions, entail a 
species of composition altogether inadmissible in the 
Godhead, and also a real composition in each separate 
Divine Person. According to Durandus, this composi- 
tion is one of essence and “ mode ”’; according to Scotus, 
its elements are essence and “ formality.” These incon- 
gruities have led the great majority of Catholic theolo- 
gians to adopt the virtual distinction of the Thomists.%7 


11 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Atiributes, 
Pp. 151 8qq. 
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According to this theory, the one “summa res” is 
both absolute and relative in such wise that, in the 
simultaneous discharge of an absolute and a relative 
function, it is formaliter unum et virtualiter multiplex. 
Hence the Divine Nature differs from each Divine 
Person by the so-called distinctio rationis ratiocinatae 
sive virtualis sive cum fundamento in re, of which Car- 
dinal Cajetan says: “ Absolutum et relativum ita ibi 
sunt, ac st essent distincta, et rursus ita [una summa 
res| exercet munus utriusque, ac si essent distincta.” 15 
This distinction is based on the same principle as the 
current one between the “essential”? knowledge which 
belongs to the whole Trinity, gua absolute Spirit, and 
the “notional” understanding which is proper to the 
Father alone, gua Begettor of His consubstantial Word. 
(Cir. also the distinction between “‘ essential” and “ no- 
tional”’ volition or love). 

c) Among the more recent pronouncements of the ec- 
clesiastical teaching office regarding the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity, special mention must be made of the 
dogmatic Bull “ Auctorem fide1,” issued by Pope Pius 
VI against the Council of Pistoia, A.D. 1786. This 
Bull rejects the formula “ Deus in tribus personts dis- 
tinctus” (instead of distinctis) as suspicious. Giin- 
ther’s Tritheistic teaching was censured by the 5. Con- 
gregation of the Index on January 8, 1857, and formally 
condemned by Pope Pius IX in a lengthy letter, ad- 
dressed June 15, 1857, to Cardinal Geissel, Archbishop 
of Cologne. A provincial council held with the approval 
of Pius IX at Cologne, in 1860, cited all the Trinitarian 
definitions which we have adduced in this volume as an 

18 1 5. Theol., 1am, qu. 30, art. Trino, thes. 21; more briefly by 


τ. This subtle problem is treated Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. II, 
exhaustively by Franzelin, De Deo 3rd ed., pp. 327 sqq., Friburgi 1906, 
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inexpugnable bulwark of the orthodox faith against the 
vagaries of Gtinther. And the schema which the Com- 
mission ori Dogma had prepared for the Vatican Coun- 
cil shows that the Holy See intended to brand Giinther’s 
errors as formally heretical.’ 

19 Cfr. Conrad Martin, Collect. I: “ Die numerische Wesenseinheit 
Documentorum Vatic., pp. 21 564., der dret gottlichen Personen,” Ratis- 


Paderb. 1873; Katschthaler, Zwet bon 1868, 
Thesen fiir das allgemeine Concil, 


SECTION 2 


THE TEACHING OF REVELATION 


I. SACRED SCRIPTURE.—Though we have re- 
peatedly spoken of the Consubstantiality of the 
Three Divine Persons, it remains for us to prove 
from Scripture that this Consubstantiality is not 
to be conceived after the manner of the harmony 
of thought and sentiment that sometimes unites 
intimate friends, nor yet in a merely generic 
way, as if there were “one Godhead in three 
Gods,” but strictly as identity of nature or ταὐτουσία. 
Taken in this sense the unity of the Divine Nature 
forms a special chapter of the revealed teaching 
on the Trinity. 


a) Monotheism is the fundamental dogma of the Old 
Testament, and it has not been abrogated, but re-affirmed 
and re-inculcated in the New.’ In such passages as 
1 Cor. VIII, 6,2 and Deut. XXXII, 39,3 Holy Scripture 
denies the possibility of Tritheism or any other species 
of polytheism. There is but one alternative: Either 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost subsist in 
three separate and distinct natures, or in one nature 

1Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His See ye that I alone am, and there 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- is no other God besides me.” 
butes, pp. 212 5664. 3‘‘ Nullus est Deus nist “unus— 


2“ Videte quod ego sim solus et There is but one God.” 
non sit ohus Deus praeter me— 
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only. If they subsisted in three separate and distinct 
natures, there would be three Gods,—a belief which 
the Bible unmistakably condemns. If they subsist in 
one Divine Nature, we have the Christian Trinity as 
unequivocally taught throughout the New ‘Testament. 
Consequently Tritheism is unscriptural. Let no one 
object that the term “unus Deus” admits of being in- 
terpreted in a specific or a generic sense. For wherever 
several individuals of the same species or genus coexist, 
none of them can truthfully assert: I alone am and 
there is none other besides me. 


b) A special argument for our thesis can be 
derived from Christ’s sermon “in Solomon’s 
porch,” which culminates in the words: “Ego 
et Pater unum sumus—I and the Father are 
one.” * This was a favorite quotation with the 
Fathers. Thus St. Augustine says in the thirty- 
_sixth of his Homilies on the Gospel of St. John: 
“Quod dixit ‘unum, liberat te ab Ario; quod 
dixit “sumus, liberat te a Sabellio— The word 
‘one’ in this passage excludes Arianism; the 
word ‘are’ excludes Sabellianism.”° In order 
to understand what kind of unity Christ means 
when He says, “I and the Father are one,” we 
must examine the context. 


a) The outstanding thought of the preceding verses 
is that Christ gives life everlasting to His sheep by 
virtue of His own personal dominion and power, and 


4John X, 30. 
5 Tract. in Ioa., 36, n. 9. (Migne, P. L., XXXV, 1668.) 
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that “no one shall pluck them out of [His] hand.” 
To justify this claim He affirms: ‘ That which my 
Father hath given me, 15 greater than all,” and He pro- 
ceeds to explain by first stating a truth which the Jews 
were quite ready to admit—viz.: that “no one can 
snatch” His sheep “ out of the hand of [His] Father.” 
Then, after the manner of a minor premiss in a syllogism, 
follows the verse: “I and the Father are one,” by 
which Christ evidently means to say: I and the Father 
have the same nature, and consequently possess the 
same power. The conclusion, which figures as a sort 
of thesis at the head of the argument, is evident, viz.: 
Therefore, “I give [my sheep] life everlasting; .. . 
and no man shall pluck them out of my hand.” 

It is worth while to con this important text somewhat 
more minutely. The preceding portion of the context 
reads: “Et ego vitam aeternam do eis [scil. ovibus 
meis|, et non peribunt in aeternum, et non rapiet eas 
quisquam de manu mea. Pater meus quod dedit mihi, 
mais omnibus est: et nemo potest rapere de manu 
Patris met. Ego et Pater unum sumus— And I give 
them [1. e., my sheep] life everlasting; and they shall 
not perish for ever, and no man shall pluck them out 
of my hand. That which my Father hath given me 
is greater than all: and no one can snatch them out of 
the hand of my Father. I and the Father are one.” ® 
“That which my Father hath given me is greater than 
all,” is here alleged as the reason why Christ can give 
life everlasting to His sheep and prevent any one from 
plucking them out of His hand. Now, we know from 
numerous parallel passages,’ that the predicate expressed 
in the phrase “ maius omnibus” can mean nothing else 


6 John X, 28-30. 
1 Cfr., δ. g., John KVI, 5; AVUL,,. το, etc. 
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than the Divine Nature (summa res infinite perfecta), 
in so far as it is communicated, immediately and undi- 
minished, by the begetting Father to His begotten Son. 
“ Dedit mihi” is therefore synonymous with “ gignendo 
miht communicavit.” Consequently, the Son, by this 
communication to Him of the Divine Essence on the 
part of the Father, has precisely the same power as the 
Father, with this sole difference, that the Father has the 
Divine Nature and power of Himself, while the Son 
derives it from the Father. Taking this truth for the 
antecedent of an enthymeme, the conclusion: “I and 
the Father are one,” can only mean that the Father 
and the Son, as possessing the same Nature and the 
same power, are absolutely consubstantial, 1. e¢., iden- 
tical in essence. St. Athanasius called particular at- 
tention to this when he said: “. .. μὲ scilicet eandem 
amborum divinitatem (ταυτότητα τῆς θεότητος) unamque 
naturam (ἑνότητα τῆς οὐσίας) esse doceret —In order to 
show the identity of Godhead in both, and the unity of 

Nature.” 8 
This argument is not weakened by the circumstance 
that the textus receptus has: ‘O πατῆρ pov, ὅς δέδωκέ μοι, 
πάντων μείζων ἐστί. For, as the explanation given by St. 
Chrysostom ® shows, this variant affects merely the form, 
and not the substance of the argument based upon John 
X, 20. 

β) The verses which follow (John X, 34 sqq.) posi- 
tively confirm the argument. The Jews obviously un- 
derstood Christ’s dictum, “I and the Father are one,” 
to mean perfect consubstantiality; for they “took up 
stones to stone him for blasphemy.” ‘“ For a good work 
we stone thee not,” they explained, “‘ but for blasphemy ; 

8 Or. Contr. Arian., 3, 3 (Migne, 9 Hom. in Ioa., 61, 2 (Migne, 


P. G., XXVI, 327). P. Gy LEX, 338 sea.) 
18 
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and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God.” 195. How did Jesus meet this accusation? Did He 
retract what He had said? Did He tell the Jews that 
they misunderstood Him? No; He repeated His previous 
statement and confirmed it by an argumentum a minori 
ad matus. “Is it not written in your law,’ He asks, 
“I said ‘you are gods’? If he called them gods, to 
whom the word of God was spoken, and the Scripture 
cannot be broken; do you say of him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world: ‘Thou blas- 
phemest,’ because I said, ‘I am the Son of God’?”# 
In corroboration of His claim, Christ points to His mira- 
cles: “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not. But if I do, though you will not believe me, believe 
the works: that you may know and believe that the Father 
is in me, and 1 in the Father.” ** By thus accentuating 
His immanence in the Father (Perichoresis), He merely 
repeats in other words what He had said before: “TI 
and the Father are one.” It is because He clearly as- 
serted His consubstantiality with God the Father, that 
the Jews became convinced that He blasphemed; and 
to emphasize His consubstantiality with the Father 
He repeated His assertion in the words: “I am the 
Son of God.” This also explains why His adversaries 
“sought to take him,” so that He found it advisable to 


10 John X, 33: “De bono opere tura, quem Pater sanctificavit et 


non lapidamus te, sed de blasphemia: 
et quia tu, homo cum sis, facis 
teipsum Deum (ποιεῖς σεαυτὸν 
Θεόν) 

11 John X, 34 sqq.: “ Respondit 
eis Iesus: Nonne scriptum est in 
lege vestra: Quia ego dixt, dit 
estis? [Ps. LXXXI, 6]. Si illos 
dixit deos, ad quos sermo Dei 
factus est, ef non potest solvi scrip- 


misit in mundum, vos dicitis: quia 
blasphemas, quia dixi: Filius Det 
sum?” 

12John X, 37 sqq.: “St non 
facio opera Patris mei, nolite cre- 
dere mihi; si autem facto, et st 
miht non vultis credere, operibus 
credite, ut cognescatis et credatis, 
quia Pater in me est, et ego in 
Patre.” 
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“escape out of their hands.” ?* This interpretation 
has ample support in the writings of the Fathers. 
“Had they [the Father and the Son] been two,” says 
St. Athanasius, “ He [Christ] would not have said: ‘I 
and the Father are one,’ but ‘I am the Father,’ or ‘I 
and the Father am’;... the word ‘I’ declares the 
Person of the Son, and the word ‘ Father’ as evidently 
expresses him who begat the Son, and the word ‘ One’ 
the one Godhead and His consubstantiality.” ** 


2. TRADITION.—Faydit, Cudworth, Placidus 
Sttirmer, O.S.B., and others, have accused the 
Nicene Fathers of Tritheism, because, as they 
claimed, these Fathers in their naive ignorance 
had understood the term ὁμοούσιον as denoting 
a merely generic unity. Following the example 
of Sabinus of Heraclea, who was a Macedonian 
heretic,° Adolph Harnack boldly charged the 
Bishops assembled at Nicaea with intellectual in- 
capacity. He says there were no really able 
theologians among them, and adds: “The unan- 
imous adoption of the synodal decree can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that the question 
at issue exceeded the mental capacity of most 
of the Bishops present.” *® This utterance is 
not surprising in the mouth of a writer who is 


13John X, 39: “ Quaerebani Literature, p. 271, London [s. a.]. 


ergo (οὖν πάλιν) eum apprehendere, 
εἰ extvit de manibus eorum.”’ 

14 Orat., Contr. Arian., 4, Ne Qe 
(The Orations of S. Athanasius 
Against the Arians in the Ancient 
and Modern Library of Theological 


Cfr. on this topic especially Franze- 
lin, De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 7, 
ed. 4, Romae 1893. 
15 Cfr. Socrat., Hist. Ecel., I, 8. 
16 Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II, p. 
222. 
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satisfied that “the Logos-6poovows formula simply 
leads to absurdity,” and that “Athanasius toler- 
ated this absurdity, and the Council of Nicaea 
formally sanctioned it.” ** According to the 
theory of this school it was St. Augustine who 
invented the strictly monotheistic conception of 
the unity of the Godhead, and introduced it into 
what is properly called ecclesiastical Tradition. 
How unwarranted this theory is will appear from 
the following considerations. 


a) The very method which the Nicene Fathers 
chose to defend the ὁμοούσιον against the attacks of 
Arianism, proves that they conceived the Consubstan- 
tiality of Son and Father as absolute identity of es- 
sence (ratrovoia). The Arian and Eunomian objections 
may be summarized thus: “Either God is one, or 
Father and Son are separate and distinct Persons. If 
God is one, then Sabellius is right in denying a distinction 
of Persons. If the Father and the Son are separate 
and distinct Persons, then the Godhead is divided by 
the act of Divine Generation, and we have Ditheism. 
Consequently the Son is not ὁμοούσιος with the Father.” 
Eunomius in particular insisted that θεότης γέγονεν εἰς 
δυάδα. Had the Nicene Fathers been Tritheists, they 
would manifestly have accepted the Arian conclusion, 
instead of combating it so energetically. For no one 
who took ὁμοουσία to mean mere unity of species or 
genus, could consistently refuse to accept the logical 
inference that Generation and Spiration effect in the Di- 
vine Nature an intrinsic scission by which the Father 


17 Ad. Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. Il, p. 221. 
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is “God” other than the Son. The Nicene Fathers en- 
deavor to show, on the contrary, that the act of Gener- 
ation in no wise involves a multiplication of the Divine 
Nature, and therefore does not impair the absolute sim- 
plicity of essence proper to the Godhead. As a repre- 
sentative utterance, we may cite the subjoined passage 
from the writings of St. Athanasius: “The Fathers 
of the Council... were compelled... to resay and 
rewrite more distinctly still, what they had said before, 
that the Son is consubstantial (ὁμοούσιον) with the 
Father; by way of signifying that the Son is from the 
Father, and not merely like (ὅμοιον), but is the same 
by likeness (ταὐτὸν τῇ ὁμοιώσει). . . . For since the Gen- 
eration of the Son from the Father is not according 
to the nature of men, but in a manner worthy of God, 
when we hear the word ὁμοούσιος, we must not follow 
the human senses, nor invent divisions and scissions, 
but, as when we conceive what is incorporeal, we will 
not rend asunder the unity of Nature and the identity 
of the light (τὴν ἑνότητα τῆς φύσεως καὶ τὴν ταὐτότητα τοῦ 


utes). *8 


b) The orthodoxy of the post-Nicene Bishops mani- 
fested itself in a manner that might almost be called 
dramatic at a council held in Alexandria (A.D. 362) 
for the express purpose of restoring peace. At this 
council, when the assembled Fathers had got into a wran- 
gle over the use of the terms οὐσία and ὑπόστασις, 
because some of them thought that the formula τρεῖς 
ὑποστάσεις Savored of the heretical teaching embodied in 
the Latin phrase “tres substantiae,’*® St. Athanasius 

18 De Decr. Nic. Syn., n. 20 sqq. II, 2nd ed., pp. 124 sqq., § 14, 
On the more conciliatory position Freiburg 1895. 


taken by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, see 19 Supra, p. 227. 
Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 
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by a clever cross-examination brought out the fact that 
all really held tue same faith. This led St. Gregory 
Nazianzen to observe: “It was indeed a ludicrous, or 
rather a regrettable incident ; there appeared to be diver- 
gency of faith where there was merely a dispute about 
words.” 29. The Council finally permitted the use of both 
locutions (viz.: One Hypostasis and Three Hypostases), 
on condition that in employing the former phrase there 
be no imputation of Sabellianism, and in enunciating the 
latter, the Arian heresy of three separate and distinct 
Gods be expressly disavowed. But it soon became nec- 
essary to define the dogma still more clearly. St. Basil 
was the first who endeavored formally to justify the 
phrase “ Three Hypostases,” and to give it universal 
currency.”* 

c) It is easy, in addition, to quote express Patristic 
texts showing that the Fathers understood ὁμοουσία to 
mean ταὐτουσίαᾳ. St. Basil, for example, in rejecting 
Ditheism and Tritheism, writes: ‘Only one God the 
Father, only one God the Son, not two Gods, because 
the Son is identical with the Father (ἐπειδὴ ταὐτότητα 
EXEL 6 vids πρὸς τὸν πατέρα). For I do not behold one 
Deity in the Father, and another in the Son, nor one 
Nature here, and another there.” 2? St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus anticipates the scientific terminology of a later 
age when he says: “Neque entm Filius est Pater, 
nam unus Pater: tamen Filius est 1d, quod Pater. Nec 
Spiritus est Filius, quia ex Deo est, nam unus unigenitus ; 
tamen Spiritus est id, quod Filius. Tres sunt unum 
deitate (ἕν τὰ τρία τῇ θεότητι), unum est tres proprietati- 

20 Or. 21, 35 (Migne, P. G., 22 Hom., 24, 3 (Migne, P. G., 
XXXV, 1126). XXXI, 604 sq.). 


21 Cfr. Jos. Schwane, Dogmenge- 
schichie, Vol. II, 2nd ed., p. 151. 
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bus (τὸ ἕν τρία ταῖς ἰδιότησι = ὑποστάσεσιν) — The Son is 
not the Father, for there is but one Father: yet the 
Son is that which the Father is. Nor is the Holy 
Ghost the Son, for the reason that He is from God, be- 
cause there is but one Only-begotten; yet the Holy Ghost 
is that which the Son is, The Three are one Godhead, 
and the One Godhead is threefold with regard to its 
Properties [3 e., the Hypostases].” 2% The unknown 
author of the Libri XII de Trinitate (believed by some 
to be Vigilius of Tapsus, by others St, Athanasius), 
cries out in holy anger: “ Maledictus, qui propter tria 
nomina personarum tres deos confitetur — Cursed be he 
who, because there are Three Personal Names, professes 
three Gods.” ?* A conclusive and definitive testimony, 
which expressly echoes the faith of the preceding ages, 
is this of St. Augustine: “ Omnes, quos legere potut, 
qui ante me scripserunt de Trinitate, quae Deus est... 
hoc intenderunt secundum Scripturas docere, quod Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus unius eiusdemque substan- 
‘tae inseparabili aequalitate divinam insinuent unitatem, 
ideoque non sint tres du, sed unus Deus — All those 
whom I have been able to read, who have written be- 
fore me concerning the Trinity, who is God, have 
purposed to teach, according to the Scriptures, this 
doctrine, that the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit intimate a divine unity of one and the same sub- 
stance in an indivisible equality ; and therefore that they 
are not three Gods, but one God.” ?5 ‘This declaration 
of the great Bishop of Hippo embodies one of the most 
telling arguments against Tritheism. 

d) There seems to be one weak link in the Patristic 
chain of evidence, and that is the teaching of St. Gregory 


23 Or., 31, 9 25 De Trinit., I, 4, 7. Haddan’s 
24In Migne, P. L., LXII, 278. translation, p. 7. 
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of Nyssa, who puts the essential unity of the Three Di- 
vine Persons on a level with the essential unity proper to 
three human beings. But if we consider that, as a phi- 
losopher, Gregory advocated Platonic ultra-realism and 
conceived the specific unity of human individuals as a 
genuine ταὐτουσία, we shall be inclined to consider the 
remarkable parallel this Saint has drawn between divine 
and human unity as a confirmation rather than an in- 
dictment of his orthodoxy. If it were true, as he held, 
that human nature is numerically the same in all men,”® 
and that “many men is said by an abuse of the 
term, not in its strict sense,” 37 that, therefore, ‘“ Peter 
and Paul and Barnabas are but one man,’ 35. it would 
be perfectly orthodox to say that “Jgttur unus nobis 
confitendus est Deus iuxta Scripturae testimonium: 
Audi Israel, Dominus Deus tuus Dominus unus est,?° 
etiamst vox deitatis permeat sanctam Trimtatem,” *° 


Reapincs : — Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Vols. III and V, 2nd 
ed., Freiburg 1877 and 1886.— Oswald, Trimitdislehre, §10, 
Paderborn 1888.— Albert a Bulsano, Instit. Theologiae Dogmat. 
Specialis, ed. Gfr. a Graun, tom. I, pp. 174-200, Oeniponte 1893. 
— Kleutgen, De Ipso Deo, 1. 11, qu. 2, cap. 1-5, Ratisbonae 1881. 
—Hurter, Compendium, t. II, ed. 9a, thes. 114-116, Oeniponte 
1896.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, 8112, Freiburg 1873— H. P. 
Liddon, The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
pp. 528 sqq., London 1867. 


26 els δὲ ἐν πᾶσι ὃ ἄνθρωπος, 80 Gregory of Nyssa, Ad Ablabium 
27 λέγονται δὲ πολλοὶ ἄνθρωποι (Migne, P. G., XLV, 119.) Cir. 
καταχρηστικῶς καὶ οὐ κυρίως. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 
28 These quotations will be found 300 sqq., Freiburg and St. Louis 


in Migne, P. G., XLV, 180. 1908, 
20 Deut. VI, 4. 


CHAPTER II 


ONENESS OF EXTERNAL OPERATION OF THE 
THREE DIVINE PERSONS 


Oneness of external operation in the Blessed 
Trinity follows as a corollary from the unity of 
the Divine Nature, and therefore scarcely needs 
separate proof. For the sake of completeness, 
however, we shall elaborate (1) a Scriptural, 
(2) a traditional, and (3) a theological argu- 
ment in support of this particular dogma. 

At a Lateran Council held by Pope Martin 
I, in the year 649, 105 Bishops unanimously 
condemned Monotheletism. True, this synod 
lacks the authority of a general council; but 
by being incorporated into the proceedings of 
the Sixth Ecumenical Council, A. D. 680, its 
canons acquired whatever universal authority 
they may have originally lacked. This Lateran 
Council of 649 affirms that in the Blessed Trinity 
“will, power, operation, and dominion are one.” ἢ 
This unity is explained by the Fourth General 
Council of the Lateran (A. D. 1215) to be one by 


iCfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 254. MHardouin, Concil., τ, 
III, pp. 922, 1078 5q. 
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which the Three Divine Persons are “unum uni- 
versorum principium, creator omnium visibilium 
et invistbilium — The one principle of all things, 
the Creator of all things visible and invisible.” ? 
To remove every vestige of doubt in the matter, 
the Decretum pro lacobitis (A. D. 1439) places 
the creative power of the Trinity on a par with the 
unity of the principle of Spiration that reposes 
in the Father and the Son, and from which the 
Holy Ghost proceeds unica spiratione.® 

1. THe ARGUMENT FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE. 
—Christ on various occasions formally identified 
His divine operation with that of His Father. 
Compare, 6. g., John V,17: “Pater meus usque 
modo operatur et ego operor — My father work- 
eth until now, and I work,” with John V, το: 
“Non potest Filius a se facere quidquam, nist 
quod vidertt Patrem facientent — The Son cannot 
do any thing of Himself, but what he seeth the 
Father doing.” These texts, while they clearly 
show a distinction of Persons and origin, also 
intimate unity of action. 

Other texts identify the operation of Father 
and Son even more positively. Thus John XIV, 
10: “A me ipso non loquor, Pater autem im 
me manens ipse facit omnia —I speak not of my- 
self, but the Father who abideth in me, he doth 


2Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 428. 
8 Supra, pp. 230 sq. 
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the works.” It is in the light of passages such 
as these that we must interpret the word “sz- 
liter’ (ὁμοίως) in John V, 19: “Quaecunque 
enim tlle |Pater| fecerit, haec et Filius siumiliter 
facit — For what things soever he [the Father ] 
doth, these the Son also doth in like manner.” 
“Non ait,’ comments St. Augustine, “quaecunque 
facit Pater, facit et Filius alia similia, sed: Que- 
cunque Pater facit, haec eadem et Filius facit si- 
militer. Quae tlle, haec et ipse: mundum Pater, 
mundum Filius, mundum Spiritus Sanctus—|The 
Catholic faith] does not say that the Father made 
something, and the Son made some other similar 
thing; but what the Father made, that also the 
Son made in like manner. What the One made, 
that the Other also. The Father [made] the 
world, the Son [made] the world, the Holy 
Ghost [made] the world.” * 


This argument is corroborated by the manner in which 
Sacred Scripture appropriates one and the same oper- 
ation now to the Father, now to the Son, now to the 
Holy Ghost, and then again to the Godhead as such. 
This procedure is intelligible only on the supposition 
that the Three Divine Persons are absolutely identical 
in essence and operation. St. Augustine convincingly 
argues: “Si enim alia per Patrem, alta per Filium, iam 
non omnia per Patrem nec omnia per Filium., Si autem 
omnia per Patrem et omnia per Filium, [ergo] eadem 
per Patrem, quae per Filium. Aequalis est ergo Patri 


4 Tract. in Ioan., 20, 3 544. 6 Supra, pp. 29 Sd. 
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Filius et inseparabilis est operatio Patris et Filii — For 
if some things were made by the Father, and some by 
the Son, then all things were not made by the Father, 
nor all things by the Son; but if all things were made 
by the Father, and all things by the Son, then the same 
things were made by the Father and by the Son. The 
Son, therefore, is equal with the Father, and the work- 
ing of the Father and the Son is indivisible.” ¢ 


2. THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADITION.—The 
procedure of deducing the unity of the Divine 
Nature from the unity of the divine operations, 
and vice versa, was well known to the Fathers. 


Thus St. Cyril of Alexandria tersely observes, that 
“to attribute individual operations to each separate Di- 
vine Person, is tantamount to saying that there are three 
separate and distinct Gods.” * A considerable number of 
the Fathers condense the dogma into a single brief phrase, 
which, after the manner of a mathematical formula, ex- 
presses the whole teaching of the Church in the tersest 
possible manner, viz.: “Pater per Filium in Spiritu 
Sancto omnia operatur.’*® This formula duly stresses 
every essential point of the dogma: the Trinity of the Di- 
vine Persons, their succession as to origin, their identity 
of Nature, and the unity of their operation. The Patristic 
argument is drawn out in detail by Petavius.® It is so 
overwhelming that we can brush aside as irrelevant and 
trivial the objection which some writers base on the 
custom of certain Fathers of representing the Three 

6 δὲ, Augustine, De Trinitate, I,  rap., 1, 28. (Migne, P. G., XXVI, 
6, 12. Haddan’s translation, p. 13. 595). 


% Contr. Nestor, IV, 2. 9 De Trinit., IV, 15. 
8 Cfr. St. Athanasius, Ep. ad Se- 
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Divine Persons as taking counsel with one another, as 
agreeing upon some common resolve or decree, or as 
co-operating in some common cause. St. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem “makes a distinction between the divine oper- 
ations ad exira, appropriating them to the Three Divine 
Persons separately, and thus seems to posit a certain 
scission in the immanent life of the Godhead. But 
his utterances must be interpreted in accord with the 
law of Appropriations, especially since he does not con- 
sistently-carry out the distinction.” ?° 


3. THE THEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT.—The unity 
of operation in the Blessed Trinity is really but a 
simple inference from the dogma that the Three 
Divine Persons are absolutely identical in essence. 


Philosophy teaches that “ Operari sequitur esse, 1. é., 
naturam.” If the nature of a thing is its “ principle of 
operation,” it follows that the number of principles of 
operation, and their specific manifestations (6. g., in- 
tellect and freewill in spiritual natures), depend on 
the number of active essences or natures. “ Tot 
operationes, quot naturae.’ As we must distinguish 
in Christ, the Godman, a twofold operation, the one 
divine, the other human, corresponding to His double 
nature, so, conversely, if the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost are not three natures, but one, they 
can have but one common operatio ad extra. To assert 
that the divine operation is not one, is to teach Trithe- 
ism. Had they not harbored Tritheistic conceptions of 
the Godhead, Raymund Lully and Gtinther could never 
have taught that each Divine Person operates separately 
ad extra. Though from unity of Nature to unity of 


10 Jos. Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II, 2nd ed., p. 126. 
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operation in the Blessed Trinity is just as easy a step 
as from a duality of nature to Dyotheletism in Christ, 
(because a multiplication of natures always entails a mul- 
tiplication of operations), the Church did not content 
herself with laying down the general principle, but by 
an express definition condemned in advance Giinther’s 
error that “ When God reveals Himself to His crea- 
tures, He must reveal Himself hypostatically, 7. e., each 
separate divine operation must be attributed as opus 
operatum to a separate Divine Person, to the exclusion 
of the other two.” 1 Gtinther’s lapse into Tritheism 
convincingly shows how false was the view he took of the 
relation of the divine operations to the different Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity. Any attempt to go beyond mere 
Appropriation is sure to result in a scission of the Di- 
vine Essence. 


READINGS : —*Franzelin, De Deo Trino, thes. 12.— Kleutgen, 
De Ipso Deo, 1. II, qu. 5, cap. 2, art. 3—Hurter, Compendium 
Theol. Dogmat., t. II, thes. 117— Kleutgen, Theologie der Vor- 
zeit, Vol. I, 2nd ed. pp. 379 sqq., Miinster 1867.—H. Schell, 
Das Wirken des dreieinigen Gottes, Mainz 1885.— Petavius, De 
Trinit., IV, 15. 


11 Giinther, Vorschule zur spekulativen Theologie, 2nd ed., Vol. II, p. 
369, Wien 1848, 


CHAPTER III 


THE UNITY OF MUTUAL INEXISTENCE, OR 
PERICHORESIS 


1. DEFINITION ΟΕ PERICHORESIS.—By the 
Perichoresis of the Three Divine Persons we 
mean their mutual Interpenetration and Inexist- 
ence by virtue of their Consubstantiality, their 
immanent Processions, and the divine Relations. 


In Greek the technical term for this mutual Inexist- 
ence iS περιχώρησις, or, still more emphatically, συμπερι- 
χώρησις. The Latins call it circumuncessio, or, as the 
later Scholastics wrote it, circuminsessio. Both the Greek 
and the Latin terms designate exactly the same thing, 
‘but they reflect somewhat different conceptions thereof. 
“While the Greeks conceived the [Divine] Processions 
more after the manner of a temporal succession along 
a straight line,’ says Oswald,? “the [later] Latins pic- 
tured it to themselves after the manner of juxtaposition 
in space, as extension in a plain. ... This is why the 
Latins derived their technical term from circumtinsidere, 
ἡ. €., to sit or dwell in one another, while the Greeks 
got theirs from περιχωρεῖν, which means to go or move 
within one another.” We have already called attention 
to a similar divergency in the formulas expressing the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost, with regard to which the 


1 Trinitatslehre, p. 191, Paderborn 1888, 
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Latins commonly say, ex Patre Filioque, while the Greeks 
prefer ex Patre per Filium. Petavius was probably mis- 
taken when he preferred the Greek and the early Scholas- 
tic modes of expression to that of the later Schoolmen. 
The Greek Fathers, besides περιχωρεῖν eis ἀλλήλους, also 
employed the locution ἐν ἀλλήλαις αἱ ὑποστάσεις εἰσίν. 
Suarez ὃ and Ruiz* preferred to base Perichoresis on 
the attribute of immensity rather than upon the unity 
of the Divine Nature. Each of the Three Divine Per- 
sons, argued these eminent theologians, must be where 
the other Two are. It is true that the Three Divine 
Persons together indwell in creatures not only by virtue 
of Perichoresis, but likewise by omnipresence. But 
omnipresence is so far from constituting the formal 
essence of Perichoresis, that even a Tritheist could 
without inconsistency teach the simultaneous pres- 
ence ,and indwelling of three Gods in a creature. 
Christ clearly affirms the divine Perichoresis when He 
says: “Iam in the Father, and the Father is in me.’ ὅ 
On the other hand, St. Paul’s famous dictum: “In 
him we live, and move, and are,’® merely asserts the 
immensity of God, not the Trinitarian Perichoresis. For, 
as Petavius rightly observes,’ “though the mind abstract 
entirely from the notion of place and location in space, 
and regard solely the Divine Hypostases considered in 
themselves and absolutely, Perichoresis and the mutual 
inexistence of Person in Person will still be there; be- 


2Cfr. Ioannes Damasc., De Fide 
Orth., I, 8. 

8 De Trinit., IV, 16, sub finem. 

4De Trinit., disp. 107, sect. 7. 

& John XIV, 11. 

6 Acts XVII, 28. 

7De Trinit., IV, n. 5: “‘ Nam 
etsi loci et "πρὶ notio omnis ex- 
cludatur animo, ac solae per se ab- 


soluteque spectentur hypostases di- 
vinae, nihilominus tamen περιχώ- 
ρησις ef mutua im seipsis existentia 
personarum illic erit; quippe et una 
posita pont necesse erit alteram, nec 
a se invicem separart poterunt, et 
altera intime coniuncta ertt altert 
in eague inerit et existet,”’ 
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cause if one be posited it will be necessary ,to posit the 
other; they cannot be separated from one another, but 
each will remain intimately united with each and all 
three will mutually inexist.” Hence the Perichoresis 
of the Blessed Trinity cannot be adequately explained 
by the divine attribute of immensity. 

If we compare Perichoresis with Consubstantiality 
(ὁμοουσία, or better ταὐτουσία), we find that the two no- 
tions are related to each other as effect is related to 
cause. ‘The ontological reason for the mutual Inexist- 
ence or Indwelling of the Three Divine Persons is 
primarily their possession of one and the same Divine 
Nature or Essence. “ Perichoresis in the Godhead orig- 
inates in the unity of the Divine Essence,” says Petavius, 
“, . . and it consists in this, that one Person cannot be 
divided or separated from another, but they mutually 
exist in one another without confusion and without 
detriment to the distinction between them.”’® This does 
not, of course, preclude the existence of other secondary 
sources of Perichoresis, such as the Divine Processions 
and Relations. 


2. THE Proor or PERICHORESIS.—The De- 
cretum pro Lacobitis (A.D. 1439) expressly 
bases the Perichoresis of the Three Divine Per- 
sons on identity of Essence. “Onwuua [in Deo] 
sunt unum, ubt non obviat relationis oppositio. 
Propter hanc unitatem Pater est totus in Filo, 
totus i Spiritu Sancto; Filius totus est in Patre, 


8“ Περιχώρησις in divinis ex sed citra confusionem et servato 
unitate essentiae oritur ... ef in discrimine insunt in se invicem.’’ 
€0 consistit, quod dividi et separari De Trinit., 1. c. 
persona una non potest ab altera, 


19 
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totus in Spiritu Sancto; Spiritus Sanctus totus 
est in Patre, totus in Filio— All things in God 
are one, except where there is opposition of Re- 
lation. Because of this unity, the Father is 
wholly in the Son, and wholly in the Holy Ghost; 
the Son is wholly in the Father, and wholly in 
the Holy Ghost; and the Holy Ghost is wholly 
in the Father, and wholly in the Son.”*® This 
doctrine undoubtedly forms part of the deposit 
of faith. St. Thomas demonstrates it by three 
arguments, of which one is based on the divine 
ταὐτουσία, another on the origins, and a third on 
the mutual Relations of the Divine Persons. 

a) ‘he first and main source of the Trinitarian 
Perichoresis is the Consubstantiality of the Three 
Persons, or their identity of Essence. Sufficient 
Scriptural proof for this proposition, at least in 
so far as it regards the First and Second Per- 
sons of the Blessed Trinity, was adduced by St. 
Athanasius, who from a well-known sermon of 
Jesus Ὁ argues as follows: “For whereas the 
countenance and Godhead of the Father is the 
Being of the Son, it follows that the Son 15 in 
the Father and the Father in the Son. On this 
account and reasonably, having said before, ‘I 
and the Father are one,’ He added, ‘I in the 
Father and the Father in me,’ by way of show- 


9 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, τὰς 703 sq. 
10 Supra, pp. 265 sq. 
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ing the identity of Godhead and the unity of 
substance.” ** That the Holy Ghost is included 
in this Divine Company we know from 1 Cor. 
II, 11: “Quis enim hominum sctt, quae sunt 
hominis, nist spiritus honunis, qui in ipso est? 
Ita et quae Det sunt, nemo cognovit, nist 
Spiritus Dei (supply: qui in tpso est)— For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit 
of a man that is in him? So the things also 
that are of God no man knoweth but the Spirit 
of God [that is in Him].” St. Athanasius prob- 
ably found the bracketed clause, “qui im ipso est,” 
in his Bible, for he treats it like a verbal quo- 
tation.”* 

The intrinsic connexion between Trinitarian 
Perichoresis and the Consubstantiality of the 
‘Three Divine Persons is perhaps most effectively 
brought out by those of the Fathers who em- 
ployed Perichoresis as a popular and intelligible 
middle term to demonstrate the essential identity 
of Father and Son against the Arians.** 


b) A secondary source of this mutual Immanence, 
according to many Fathers, is the origin of the Three Di- 
vine Persons from one another, 7. e., the divine Proces- 
sions by mode of Generation and Spiration. For inasmuch 
as the Logos is begotten as the “ Divine Word” of the 


11 Contr. Arian., Or. 3, 3 (Migne, 12 Ep. ad Serap., 3 (Migne, P. G., 
P.G., XX VI, 327). Newman’strans- XXVI, 626). 
lation, Select Treatises of St. Atha- 13 Cfr. Petavius, De Trini#., IV, 
nasius, Vol. I, Ὁ. 361. 16; Ruiz, De Trinit., disp. 107, 


pect. 5. 
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Father by the Father’s notional understanding, He is 
necessarily immanent in the Father, as the internal 
word or concept is immanent in the human intellect. 
“Ex mente enim et in mentem,’** says St. Cyril of 
Alexandria,*®> “verbum est semper, tdeoque mens in 
verbo.® .. . Verbum manet in mente generante et men- 
tem generantem habet totaliter in se... et oportet simul 
existere cum Patre Filium et vicissim Patrem cum Filio 
— For the word 1s always of the mind and in the mind, 
and therefore the mind is in the word. ... The word 
remains in the mind in which it is conceived, and con- 
tains that mind entirely within itself. . . . So it behooves 
the Son to exist simultaneously with the Father, and 
the Father to exist simultaneously with the Son.” St. 
Hilary expresses this truth more concisely thus: “ Deus 
in Deo, quia ex Deo Deus est — God is in God, because 
God is from God.”** The Holy Ghost, too, in conse- 
quence of His Procession by way of mutual love, re- 
poses deep down in the Principle which produces Him, 
as love reposes in the heart of a lover. St. Ambrose aptly 
observes: “ Sicut Pater in Filio et Filius in Patre, ita 
Det Spiritus et Spiritus Christi et in Patre et in Filio, 
guia oris [== halitus| est spiritus—— As the Father is in 
the Son, and the Son is in the Father, so the Spirit of God 
and the Spirit of Christ is both in the Father and the Son, 
because He is the spirit [a breath] of the mouth.” 18 
There is Scriptural warrant for this mode of conceiving 
the divine Perichoresis. Cfr. John I, 18: “ Unigenitus, 
qui est in sinu Patris— The only begotten Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father.’ The Greek original of 


14 ἐκ νοῦ καὶ els vour, 17 De Trinit., IV, τὸ (Migne, P. 
15 De Trinit., Dial. z (Migne, Ts, Χ, 126); 
P. G., LXXV, 769). 18 De Spiritu Sancto, 111, 1. 


16 καὶ ὁ νοῦς ἐν λόγῳ, 
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this passage implies a movement ad intra, which is not 
fully brought out by either the Vulgate or the vernacular 
version: —O μονογενὴς vids ὁ ὧν (ΞΞ περιχωρῶν) εἰς τὸν 
κόλπον τοῦ πατρός. 

c) The third and last source οἵ Perichoresis are the 
Divine Relations, that is, the relative opposition of the 
Three Divine Persons to one another. The Father can- 
not be conceived without His Son, nor can the Son be 
conceived without the Father, and the Holy Ghost is 
altogether unthinkable without His common Spirators, 
the Father and the.Son. St. Basil, and especially the 
Eleventh Council of Toledo (A.D. 675), particularly 
emphasized this logical aspect of the divine Perichoresis. 
“Nec enim Pater absque Filio cognoscitur,’ we read in 
its decrees, “nec sine Patre Filius tnvenitur; relatio 
quippe ipsa vocabult personalis personas separari vetat, 
μας etiam, dum non simul nominat, simul insinuat. 
Nemo autem audire potest unumquodque tstorum nomi- 
num, in quo non intelligere cogatur et alterum — For 
neither can the Father be known without the Son, nor 
the Son be found without the Father; for the relation 
indicated by the name of a person forbids us to separate 
the persons who are intimated, though not expressly 
named. And nobody can hear any one of these names 
without perceiving therein one of the others.” *® Per- 
haps our Lord’s saying: “ He that seeth me seeth the 
Father also. ... Do you not believe that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me?” ?°— which Sabellius so 
egregiously misunderstood — must be interpreted in the 
light of these considerations, though both the context 
and the construction put upon it by the Fathers make 

19 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirt- qui videt me, videt et Patrem.... 


dion, n. 281. Non creditis, quia ego in Patre et 
20 John XIV, 9 sq.: “Philippe, Pater in me est?” 
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it more advisable to base the Perichoresis here expressed 
by Jesus, upon the notion of Tautousia rather than upon 
the divine Relations,”? 


3. DocmMatTic IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE PeERICHORESIS.—The doctrine of the 
Trinitarian Perichoresis is of considerable dog- 
matic importance, because it tersely and lumi- 
nously expresses the two salient aspects of the 
dogma of the Blessed Trinity, viz.: Trinitas in 
Umitate and Unitas in Trinitate, thus equally dis- 
countenancing the heresy of Monarchianism on 
the one hand, and that of Tritheism on the other. 
In matter of fact Perichoresis involves two im- 
portant truths: (1) that there is a real distinc- 
tion between the Three Divine Persons, and (2) 
that the Divine Nature, or Essence, in spite of 
the Hypostatic distinctions, is absolutely one. 
Sabellius, by welding the Three Persons into 
One, practically denied the dogma of mutual In- 
existence, while the Tritheists, who imagined the 
Divine Essence to consist of three Gods, found 
themselves unable to admit a real indwelling of 
the One in the Other.” 


We shall meet with a similar phenomenon in 
Christology, though the order is there reversed. 


21 Cfr. St. Athanasius, Contr. im wunigenito; alter ab altero et 


Arian., Or. 3, 3. 

22 Cfr. St. Hilary, De Trinit., ITI, 
4: “ Quod in Patre est, hoc et in 
Filio est; quod in ingentto, hoc et 


uterque unum; non duo unus, sed 
alius in alio, quia non aliud in utro- 
que,” 
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The Perichoresis of the two Natures in Christ 
can be conceived only in virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union from which it springs. It postulates a 
perfect and unalloyed duality together with ab- 
solute oneness of Person and an indivisible unity 
in spite of the Saviour’s twofold Nature. For 
this very reason the doctrine of Perichoresis fur- 
nishes a powerful weapon for the defence of the 
faith against such extreme Christological heresies 
as Nestorianism and Adoptianism on the one 
hand, and Monophysitism and Monotheletism on 
the other. 

The doctrine of the Perichoresis fittingly con- 
cludes the treatise on the Trinity, because it 
represents the final upshot of the whole dis- 
cussion and clearly and luminously brings out 
both aspects of the dogma, wizg.: the Trimitas in 
Umitate and the Unitas in Trinitate. At the 
same time it forms an invincible bulwark against 
all Antitrinitarian heresies, guarding as it does 
the Trinity of the Divine Persons against the 
Monarchians and Unitarians, and the unity of 
the Divine Nature against the various Tritheistic 
sects. 


Reapincs:—Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, §123, Freiburg 
1873.— Oswald, Trinitatslehre, §14, Paderborn 1888.— *Franze- 
lin, De Deo Trino, thes. 14, Romae 1881.— Kleutgen, De Ipso 
Deo, pp. 604 sqq. Ratisbonae 1881—*Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 
Dogmat., Vol. I, ed. 3a, pp. 339-343, Friburgi 1906.— St. Thomas, 
S. Theol., ta, qu. 42, art. 5.— Petavius, De Trinit., IV, τό. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In two previous volumes ' we considered God 
as He is in Himself. The remaining treatises 
of what is commonly called Special Dogmatic 
Theology treat of Him in relation to His various 
works, both of the natural and the supernatural 
order. 

God’s first and primal work is the Creation of 
the universe. Creation constitutes the funda- 
mental and essential postulate of all being and 
operation in the natural order as well as of all 
supernatural institutions, such as the Incarnation, 
Grace, the Sacraments, etc. Hence, the dog- 
matic treatise De Deo Creante et Elevante, which 
forms the subject matter of this volume, views 
God as the Author of Nature and the Super- 
natural. A true idea of Creation is indispensable 
to deepen and perfect the conception of God 
gained from the two preceding treatises. 


1 God: His Knowabiliiy, Essence, Herder 1911.—The Divine Trin- 
and Attributes. A Dogmatic Trea- ity. A Dogmatic Treatise. By the 
tise. Prefaced by a Brief General Rev. Joseph Pohle, PhD., D.D. 
Iniroduction to the Study of Dog- ... Authorized English Version, 
matic Theology. By the Rev. Jos. with Some Abridgement and Nu- 
Pohle, Ph.D., D.D. Authorized Eng- merous Additional References, by 
lish Version, with Some Abridge- Arthur Preuss. St. Louis, Mo.: Β. 
ment and Added References, by Herder rg1tt. 

Arthur Preuss. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


Creation may be regarded from two distinct 
points of vantage: either (1) subjectively, as 
the creative act of God (actus creations); or 
(2) objectively, as the result of this act, namely, 
the work of Creation (opus creations). Hence 
the present volume embraces two main divisions: 
(1) Creation considered as a divine act, and (11) 
Creation considered as the result of that act, or 
the created universe. 


PART I 


CREATION CONSIDERED AS A 
DIVINE ACT 


As the innermost Essence of God is self-existence,? 
so the cosmos (by which we mean everything not-God) 
is essentially dependent on God as its first and sole cause. 
The universe is no ens a se; it is entirely ab alio. This 
dependency is co-existent with the universe in all its 
phases. From the moment of its creation down to the 
hour of its consummation the universe is and remains 
essentially ens ab alio. It depends on God for its being 
and operation, and would sink back into nothingness 
without Him. Consequently God’s absolute causality 
must be our guiding principle in studying the doctrine 
of Creation. It is in the hight of this principle that we 
must envisage the created universe, all things visible and 
invisible, the whole of nature and the supernatural order. 

Considered in His causal relation to the universe, God 
is its Creator; considered in relation to the continued 
existence of the universe, He is its Preserver and the 
Principle of all creatural action; considered in His rela- 
tion to the end of the universe (taking end in the sense 
of causa finalis), He is the ultimate goal of Creation 
and its Governor by virtue of Divine Providence. We 
shall treat these three aspects of Creation in as many 
separate Chapters. 


2Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
133 5606. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD, OR CREATION AS 
A PRODUCTION OUT OF NOTHING 


SECTION 1 


THE DOGMA 


That the universe was created out of nothing 
is one of the fundamental articles of the Catholic 
faith. Dogmatic theology demonstrates it from 
Holy Scripture, defends it against the opposing 
heresies of Dualism and Pantheism, clears up 
certain supplementary and explanatory notions 
that centre about the dogma, e. g., the liberty of 
the divine act of Creation, the simultaneous be- 
ginning of the world and of time, the incommuni- 
cability of creative power, etc. 


ARTICLE 1 


DEMONSTRATION FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE 


1, THE CONCEPT OF CREATION EXPLAINED.— 
Catholic Philosophy, in accord with ecclesiastical 
Tradition, defines Creation as “the production of 

4 


CREATION DEFINED 5 


a thing from, or out of, nothing.’ [ἢ this defi- 
nition, “production” expresses the proximate 
genus, while “out of nothing” * gives the specific 
difference by which Creation is marked off from 
all other modes of production as a singular oper- 
ation peculiar to God. 


a) There are two other well-known modes of pro- 
duction, which, however, have nothing in common with 
Creation except the genus. We mean generation and 
formation.® 

Generation differs from Creation in that Creation 1s 
a production out of nothing, while generation signifies 
the origin of one living being from another. This defi- 
nition applies to the divine Generation of the Son from 
the Father as well as to organic generation in the physical 
universe. In the Blessed Trinity, Generation is the 
Procession of the Logos “from the substance of the 
Father.”® The immanent production of the Holy 
Ghost by Spiration cannot be called Creation.’ 

As regards the so-called formative processes, both of 
nature and art, whether divine or creatural in their 
origin, all postulate a substratum, or raw material,® from 
which the artificer evolves his product. Even second 

3“‘Creatio simpliciter est pro- the nothingness of itself, as  dis- 
ductio ret ex nihilo.” Cfr. J. T. tinguished from the nothingness of 


Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: God, tts subject.” CW. Humphrey, 5. J., 
pp. 202 sqq. 2nd ed., New York * His Divine Majesty,” or The Liv- 


1904. ing God, p. 206, London 1897.) 
4Ex nihilo, in the sense of ex 5 Generatio — plasmatio s. forma- 

nthilo sui et subjecti. ** Since that ἐῖο. 

which already is, is not being made, Géx τῆς οὐσίας τοῦ πατρός͵ 


but that is being made which was (Nicene Creed). Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, 
not; so the nothingness, or the not The Divine Trinity, pp. 162 544. 
being, of the thing which is being 1 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
made, is presupposed to the effect- Trinity, pp. 209 sqq. 

ing of it. This is what is called 8 Materia praeiacens s. ex qua. 
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creation, 7. e., the formation of the universe by God, was 
not creation in the strict sense, except in so far as in 
process thereof God actually produced new essences out 
of nothing.’ 

Ὁ) The phrase ex nihilo was misunderstood by Abbot 
Fredegis of Tours,’° who took nihilum in the sense of 
real being, as some sort of invisible “ protyle,” 
which the universe was formed. This is an altogether 
erroneous notion. The nothingness that preceded the 
Creation of the universe was no hyle, as conceived by 
Plato and Philo under the name of μὴ ὄν. The term 
ex nthilo is designed merely to negative the existence of 
any substratum or materia praeiacens. It means non ex 
aliquo (ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων) .1 

It would be equally erroneous to take Creation as 
signifying a conversion (conversio) of nothing into 
something. Every conversion must have a terminus a 
quo, 1. e., some sort of being convertible into being of 
another kind.t* Those of the Greek Fathers who de- 
fined Creation as ἐκ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι eis τὸ εἶναι παραγωγῆ — 
(adductio ex non esse ad esse), merely wished to em- 
phasize that a thing which previously was merely possible 
had become real or actual. A transition from potentiality 
to actuality is no conversion, nor even, in the proper sense 
of the term, a mutation, but merely succession, ἡ ¢., 


from 


9 Hence the current distinction Cosmogonies, pp. 150 sqq., London 


between creatio prima (ex nthilo) 
and creatio secunda (ex materia 
praetacente). 

10 De Nihtlo et Tenebris. Frede- 
gis flourished about the beginning 
of the ninth century. Cfr. Hurter, 
Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae 
Catholicae, Vol. I, col. 714 n., 3rd 
ed., Oeniponte 1903. 


11 Cfr. A. M. Clerke, Modern 


1905. 

a2 Cir; St. Thom, S: Phéol, ia; 
qu. 45, art. 1, ad 3: “ Haec prae- 
positio ‘ex’ non designat causam 
materialem, sed ordinem tantum, 
sicut cum dicitur: Ex mane fit 
meridies, 1. €@., post mane fit mert- 
dies.” 

13 We shail treat of this subject 
more in detail in a later volume, 
on the Blessed Eucharist. 
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there suddenly appears a thing which did not previously 
exist. 

Consequently, Creation is an act whereby God pro- 
duces a substance which ex parte termini was preceded 
by pure nothingness (τὸ οὐκ ὄν). Hence the periphrastic 
definition given by St. Thomas: “ Creatio est productio 
alicuius ret secundum totant suam substantiam, nullo 
praesupposito — Creation is the production of the whole 
substance of a thing, with nothing presupposed.” ** 
To mark off the concept of Creation still more clearly 
from all those other kinds of purely formative pro- 
duction which merely effect accidental changes in an 
already existing substance, the Angelic Doctor de- 
fines it as “the production of being, as being.” 16 
Being, as such, is opposed not only to this or that con- 
crete being, but to pure nothingness. Accident, on the 
other hand, is not properly being (ens), but ens entis, 
or ens in alio,—that is to say, it has its being only by 
inherence in a subject.17 Hence creation invariably re- 
sults in substances, while accidents, as such, are not, 
strictly speaking, created, but simply inhere in created 
substances (“accidentia non tam creantur, quam con- 


creantur) ὦ 38 


14S, Theol., 1a, qu. 65, art. 3.— quantum est ens.’ S. Theol., τ, 


“ The last three words [of this defi- 
nition] are merely declarative. The 
sense of them is contained in the 
words which precede them.... 
The formal object of creation is 
being. ... Creation makes that to 
be, which was not. Hence, another 
definition — Creation is the produc- 
tion of being, as being.”—(Hum- 
phrey, “ His Divine Majesty,’ p. 
207.) 

15 Such as a sculptor, e. g., works 
in marble. 

16 “ Creatio est productio entis in 


qu. 44, art. 2. 

17 (ἔτ, John Rickaby, 5. J., Gen- 
eral Metaphysics, p. 253 (Stony- 
hurst Series). 

18“ To be created is proper to 
substance. This is so, both be- 
cause, if substance is to be made, 
it can be made only by creation; 
and because other things, even if 
they are made at the same time, 
and along with substance, are 
nevertheless made of that substance, 
because it is through the reality of 
the substance that they consist.”— 


8 OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE DOGMA 


c) Though the Scriptural and ecclesiastical concept 
of Creation was more or less unknown to the most 
enlightened pagan philosophers of antiquity, as Plato and 
Aristotle, it is not one at which it was impossible for 
human reason to arrive without supernatural aid. With 
the possible exception of the teleological, all the argu- 
ments by which we are able to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God show that He is the absolute Creator 
of the universe, and they would be incomplete without 
this final conclusion. De facto, however, human rea- 
son is indebted to Divine Revelation for the true con- 
cept of Creation, which philosophy might have found, 
but in matter of fact did not find. This service which 
Revelation has rendered to reason is the more important 
because the concept of Creation clarifies our idea of 
God. For unless we know God as the Creator of all 
things, we do not know the true God.” 

d) The objections raised against the dogma of Cre- 
ation by infidel philosophers are futile. The axiom 
“Ex nihilo nihil fit” cannot be applied to Creation, be- 
cause Creation does not suppose a mi/ulum causae, but 
merely a nihilum sui et subiectit. God is the exemplary, 
the efficient, and the final cause of the universe, though, 
of course, the cosmos was not educed out of a divine sub- 
stratum, as the Pantheists allege. Consequently it cannot 
be asserted that the dogma of Creation involves “an 
overt and direct contradiction of right reason.” 7° On 
the contrary, since the universe has its raison d’étre not 
in itself, but in a supra-mundane and intelligent Creator, 


Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” 
pp. 207 86. 

19 Cfr. Kleutgen, Philosophie der 
Vorzeit, Vol. II, p. 839, 2nd ed. 
Innsbruck 1878; Suarez, Metaph., 
disp. 20, sect, 1, ἢ. 24; K. Elser, 


Die Lehre des Aristoteles tiber das 
Wirken Gottes, Minster 1890. 

20 A, Lange, Geschichte des Ma- 
terialismus, 4th ed., p. 131, Iser- 
lohn 1882, 
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Creation is not only a possible but a necessary conception. 
Herbert Spencer objects that to conceive a relation be- 
tween nothing and something, is as impossible as to con- 
ceive of a thing hovering midway betwixt nothingness 
and existence. But the author of the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy has overlooked the fact that in defining Creation 
we employ the term “nothing” to denote logical, not 
real opposition. The terminus of active Creation (which 
takes place in instanti), is Being not im fleri, but in facto 
esse. Hence it is ludicrous to compare the world to 
“metamorphosed nothingness ” and to treat it as a “ de- 
lusion.” 

Another, somewhat more serious objection is that the 
dogma of Creation postulates the pre-existence of an 
immeasurable void, and the creation of space by an ex- 
ternal agency,— which are impossible assumptions, since 
“the non-existence of space cannot by any mental effort 
be imagined.” #4. But a man who allows his imagination 
to picture empty space as a creatable reality, has no 
right to hurl stones into the garden of Christian philos- 
ophy. If only actual or real space can be concreated 
with the corporeal universe, we have no more reason to 
speak of the “ existence” or “ non-existence” of empty 
or imaginary space than of the “ existence” of a possible 
triangle or man. 


2. ῬΕΟΟΕ OF THE Docma.—All things are 
created out of nothing. This truth is clearly 
contained both in Scripture and Tradition. The 
Socinian and Arminian claim that it cannot be 
demonstrated from the Bible, is manifestly false. 

a) Let us consider, in the first place, the 


21 Herbert Spencer, First Principles (Burt’s Library, p. 29). 
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deeper meaning of certain names applied to God 
by Sacred Scripture. 


ξ 


a) God’s incommunicable proper name is ΠῚΠ᾽, 6 ὦν, 
primus et novissimus. Inasmuch as this name denotes 
His proper Essence, it applies to God really and truly; in 
fact, as a proper name, it applies to Him alone,” or, to put 
it otherwise, nothing outside of God is or can be called 
Yahweh. Now, if the things existing outside of God 
were, like Himself, necessary, increate, and self-existing 
(even though only after the manner of an eternal self- 
existing hyle), God could no longer claim as exclusively 
His own that self-existence which is denoted by the 
name Yahweh. For the things existing outside Him 
would then likewise be of the nature of ens a Se, 
and therefore m7. But if God alone is Yahweh, or 


ens a se, then whatever else exists must be ab alio, that 
is, created. On this supposition alone is there any sense 
in calling, as Sacred Scripture does, the things of this 
world “nothing” in comparison with God. Only an 
uncreated, self-existent Being can be called Being in the 
full and perfect sense of the term. Is. XL, 17: “ Om- 
nes gentes, quasi non sint, sic sunt coram eo, et quasi 
mhilum et inane reputatae sunt ei—All nations are 
before him as if they had no being at all, and are counted 
to him as nothing and vanity.” Wisd. XI, 23: “ Tam- 
quam momentum staterae, sic est ante te orbis terrarum, 
et tamquam gutta roris antelucamt, quae descendit in 
terram — For the whole world before thee is as the 
least grain of the balance, and as a drop of the morning 
dew, that falleth down upon the earth.” Tertullian de- 
velops this idea briefly and beautifully as follows: 


22 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Τί ποτα αἰ 8, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
163 sqq. 
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“ Deus unicus est, nec aliter unicus, nist quia solus; nec 
aliter solus, nisi quia nihil cum illo. Sic et primus, quia 
omnia post illum; sic omnia post illum, quia ommia ab 
illo; sic ab illo, quia ex niliulo— God is unique, and He 
is unique because He is sole, and He is sole for the 
reason that nothing co-exists with Him. Thus He is 
also the first, because all other beings come after Him; 
and the reason they come after Him is that they are of 
Him, and they are of Him, because they are created out 
of nothing.” 28 

There is another divine name, viz.: INT, 6 κύριος, 
Dominus coeli et terrae, which describes God as the pro- 
prietor and ruler of the universe, precisely because He 
is its Creator. Cfr. John I, 3: “All things were made 
by him: and without him was made nothing that was 
made.” Rom. XI, 36: “ For of him, and by him, and in 
him are all things.” ** Accordingly, God is the absolute 
owner and master of “ heaven and earth,” that is, of the 
whole created universe.2> This could not be if He had 
not created but merely fashioned the world. For an 
increate, absolutely independent Being necessarily en- 
joys unlimited autonomy and the right to repel all ex- 
traneous interference and to resist attempts made to 
modify or shape it. As St. Justin Martyr profoundly 
observes: ‘“ He who has not created, has no power over 
that which is increate and cannot force anything upon 
it.” 25. It follows as a necessary corollary that God could 
not even assume the role of a Demiurge 37 1f He were 


23 Contr. Hermog. 

24 (ἔτ, also Heb. I, 3; Deut. X, 
ws Ps. CXAKY, 3; DCXAXVITI, 
12; 1 Paral. XXIX, τα sqq. 

25 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence and Atiri- 
butes, pp. 286 566. 


26 Cohort. ad Gentiles. The au- 


thenticity of this work is, however, 
doubtful. Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
Pairology, p. 54, Freiburg and St. 
Louis 1908. 

27 Cfr. J. P. Arendzen in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, pp. 
707 56. 
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not the Creator of the universe. Nor would He be 
omnipotent, for, as Tertullian rightly says: “Jam non 
omnipotens, si non et hoc potens ex nihilo ommia proferre 
— He would not be almighty, had He not the power to 
create all things out of nothing.” *° 

According to Holy Scripture, God is the Creator not 
only of the visible but also of the invisible world, i. e., 
the Angels. Col. I, 16: “In ipso condita sunt universa 
im coelis et in terra, visibilia et invisibilia, sive throni sive 
dominationes sive principatus sive potestates— For in 
him were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or 
principalities, or powers.” The Angels were created 
either from some pre-existent substratum, or out of 
nothing. They can not have been created from a pre- 
existent substratum, because they are pure spirits. Con- 
sequently the Angels were created out of nothing. 
And since Scripture tells us that the visible things 
originated in precisely the same fashion as the Angels, 
“ Heaven and earth,” too, must have been created out of 
nothing. 


8) Our thesis can also be demonstrated di- 
rectly from Scripture. Thus the formula “er 
miulo facere’ occurs literally in the exhortation 
which the mother of the Machabees addressed to 
her son: “Peto, nate, ut adspicias ad coelum et 
terram et ad omnia, quae in eis sunt, et intelligas, 
quia ex nihilo 35 fecit illa Deus —I beseech thee, 
my son, look upon heaven and earth, and all that 
is in them: and consider that God made them out 


28 Contr. Hermog., c. 8. 29 ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων͵ 
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of nothing.” *® Estimating this passage at its 
lowest value, it is certainly a convincing testi- 
monial to the belief of the Jews that God created 
all things out of nothing. But we are justified 
in attaching to it the authority of an inspired 
dogmatic text, because the Sacred Writer ex- 
pressly says that the mother of the Machabees, 
when uttering the above quoted words, was “‘filled 
with wisdom.” ** 

The Jews no doubt derived their belief in 
Creation from Gen. I, 1: “In principio creavit 
Deus coelum et terram—In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth.” Jews and Christians 
alike regard this text as a direct enunciation 
of the dogma of Creation. Aside from all 
other considerations, the circumstance that this 
account, which is clearly meant to be an ex 
professo explanation of the origin of the uni- 
verse, gives no hint of any pre-existing sub- 
stratum or materia ex qua, permits us to con- 
clude with a very high degree of probability that 
no such substratum existed, and that, therefore, 
the universe was literally created out of nothing. 
We are confirmed in this inference by compar- 
ing the sublimely simple Mosaic account with the 
various cosmogonies of pagan philosophers and 
poets, such as Plato’s in the Timeus and Ovid’s 
in the Metamorphoses. A careful analysis of 


802 Mach. VII, 28. $12 Mach. VII, 2:. 
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Gen. I, 1 will render our conclusion absolutely 
certain. ΠΝ ΕΞ is employed without qualification 
and therefore can have no other meaning than: 
“In the beginning of all things,” that is, at a 
time when nothing yet existed, and from whence 
all things date their existence. By “heaven and 
earth’ we may understand either the complete 
heaven and the complete earth,** or the as yet 
unformed, shapeless, and chaotic raw material 
from which God in the course of six days suc- 
cessively formed and fashioned the complete be- 
ings that constitute the universe. In view of 
Gen. I, 2: “The earth was void and empty,” 
the last-mentioned assumption is decidedly the 
more probable. After the act of Creation proper, 
therefore, things were still in a chaotic state, 
waiting to be fashioned. “Jnformis illa mate- 
ria,’ says St. Augustine, “quam de mihilo Deus 
fecit, appellata est primo coelum et terra, non 
quia 1am hoc erat, sed quia hoc esse poterat; nam 
et coelum scribitur postea factum— This un- 
formed matter, which God made out of nothing, 
was first called heaven and earth; not because 
it was already heaven and earth, but because it 
had the capacity of becoming heaven and earth; 
for we read of heaven that it was made later.” ** 

It must also be remembered that Holy Scrip- 


82 Cfr. Petavius, De Mundi Opif., 83 De Gen. contr. Manich., I, 7, 
Τὶ 2, 10% II, 
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ture often employs the terms “coelum et terra” 
in a more general sense, as denoting the entire 
cosinos, or all things which exist outside of God. 
Had the original terminus of God’s creative act 
merely been matter in a chaotic, unformed state, 
it could not possibly have been produced from 
some other materia informis. For to fashion 
unformed matter from unformed matter in- 
volves a contradiction in terms. Consequently, 
the original production was strictly a creation out 
of nothing. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the use of 
the verb creavit, ἐποίησε, SB, Unlike the verbs 
ney (fecit) and 8 (formavit), the Hebrew 83. 
in the forms Kal and Niphal (in which it oc- 
curs no less than forty-seven times), exclusively 
signifies a divine and supernatural activity. 
It is, moreover, never construed with a materia 
ex για. We cannot, therefore, reasonably 
doubt that Moses, by employing the term *%72,* 
intended to teach the Creation of the universe out 
of nothing.*® 


In further proof of this thesis we quote Rom. IV, 
17: “Vocat ea, quae non sunt, tamquam ea, quae sunt 
— God... calleth those things that are not, as those 
that are.” Or, as the Greek text puts it more pointedly: 


34 Cir. Hummelauer, Comment. Genes., Malines 1883; V. Zapletal, 
in Gen., pp. 86 sq., Paris 1895. O.P., Der Schépfungsbericht der 
35 Gen. I, 1. Genesis, Freiburg 1902. 


36 Cir. Lamy, Comment. in Libr. 
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καλοῦντος (Θεοῦ) τὰ py ὄντα ὡς ὄντα.---- Τὰ μὴ ὄντα here 
cannot mean an eternal /ryle. It can only mean absolute 
nothingness, since the divine “ call” signifies an omnipo- 
tent fiat, in virtue of which Being (ὄντα) emerges from 
the abyss of non-being. Cir. Ps. CXLVIII, 5: “156 
dixit et facta sunt, ipse mandavit et creata sunt — 
He spoke, and they were made: he commanded, and 
they were created.” In the light of this passage St. 
Paul’s καλεῖν τὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα is merely a paraphrase 
of the expression employed by the mother of the Macha- 
bees: ποιεῖν ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων ---- creare ex nihilo. 

y) No serious Scriptural difficulties can be urged 
against this interpretation. The seemingly contradictory 
text, Wisd. XI, 18: “ Creavit orbem terrarum ex ma- 
teria invisa —[ Thy almighty hand] . . . made the world 
of matter without form,” ** is explained by Estius 88. as 
referring to the creatio secunda, because the Sacred 
Writer points out that God had the power to send upon 
the Egyptians “a multitude of bears, or fierce lions,” in- 
stead of a swarm of comparatively harmless frogs. 

Heb. XI, 3, which some writers likewise urge against 
the construction we have adopted, is susceptible of vari- 
ous interpretations. The passage reads thus: “ Aptata 
esse saecula®® verbo Dei, ut ex invisibilibus visibilia 
ferent —[ By faith we understand that] the world was 
framed by the word of God; that from invisible things 
visible things might be made.” Did St. Paul by “ in- 
visible things” perhaps mean a substratum from which 
the visible things were made? If he did, we should 
have to understand the “ framing of the world(s)” to 

87 The English rendering of this und die Schépfung, Ὁ. 63, Ratisbou 
passage is more accurate than that 1010. 
of the Latin Vulgate — ἐξ ἀμόρφου 38 Comment. in Heb., XI, 13. 


ὕλης means ex materia informs. 89 αἰῶνες = worlds. 
Cfr. on this text C. Gutberlet, Got 
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€ 


refer to the creatio secunda and the “ invisible things ” 
to mean the formless raw material from which the uni- 
verse was moulded, and which according to Gen. I, 1 
was called into being by the “creatio prima.’ *®? Other 
exegetes take this aptatio to mean creatio prima, and 
hold that Heb. XI, 3 formally enunciates the dogma 
of Creation. They translate τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων τὰ βλε- 
πόμενα γεγονέναι by: “ The visible things were made from 
what was not apparent.” <A third, somewhat factitious 
interpretation of the text is that adopted by St. Thomas 
Aquinas,** who holds that by “invisible things” the 
Apostle meant creative archetypes in the Divine Intellect. 


b) The argument from Tradition is based 
partly on the polemical discussions and partly on 
the positive teaching of the Fathers. 


a) Beginning with the Ionians and Eleatians, up to 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoa, the pagan philosophers 
of antiquity, and in their train the heretics of the first 
centuries of the Christian era — especially the Gnostics 
— either ignored or declined to accept the Christian con- 
cept of Creation. In defending the faith against both 
these schools, the Fathers found themselves compelled to 
employ very strong arguments. In an apologetical trea- 
tise formerly attributed to St. Justin Martyr, but which 
is probably spurious, Plato is charged with ignoring the 
fact that the universe had a ποιητῆς as well as a δημιουργός. 
The writer thus explains the vast difference between the 
two notions: “ Without requiring anything else, the 
Creator creates by his own might and power that which 
comes into being. The Demiurge, on the other hand, 
needs some pre-existing raw material from which to 


40 Gen. I, 1. 41S. Th., 1a, qu. 65, art. 4, ad 1. 
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fashion his works.” #2 Similar arguments are advanced 
by Theophilus of Antioch ** and Athanasius.** Irenzus 
rightly insists against the Gnostics, that a so-called 
Demiurge would have been unable to do anything with 
an uncreated, and therefore immutable, hyle.° Tertul- 
lian sharply criticizes Hermogenes in these words: 
“Totum, quod est Deus, aufert, nolens illum ex nihilo 
universa fecisse. A Christianis enim conversus ad phi- 
losophos, de ecclesia in Academiam et Porticum, inde 
sumpsit a Stoicis materiam cum Domino ponere, quae 
ipsa semper fuerit, neque nata, neque facta, nec initium 
habens omnino nec finem, ex qua Dominus omnia postea 
fecitt— He [Hermogenes] denies that God is God when 
he denies that He made all things out of nothing. Hay- 
ing left the Church for the sects of the philosophers, he 
has adopted the Stoic view, that matter co-exists with 
God, that it is eternal, neither generated nor made, having 
neither beginning nor end, and that from it God made 
all things that subsequently came into being.” ** 

8) In their positive teaching, the Fathers declared the 
doctrine that the world was created out of nothing to 
be an article of faith, just as it has since been held by 
the Christians of all ages, and as it is laid down in the 
Apostles’ Creed. “ Above all things believe,’ says the 
Pastor Hermae,*" “that there is but one God, who 
created and perfected all things, by drawing them out 

42 Cohort ad Gent., 22. “ Very 
probably it [the Cohortatio ad 


Gentes] was composed at the end 
of the second or the beginning of 


[increata], mundus ex eo non con- 
ditur, siquidem materia omnem mu- 
tationem respuit, eo quod est in- 
genita.”” (Migne, P.G., VII, 1248.) 


the third century, though at present 
opinions differ very widely as to 
its origin.” (Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
Pairology, p. 53.) 

43 Ad Autol., II, 4. 

44 Serm. de Incarn. Verbi, 2. 

45“ Si immutabilis est materia 


46 Tertull., Contra Hermog., ¢c. 1. 
How the Arians confounded the 
concept of Creation with that of 
Generation in regard to the Logos, 
is explained in Pohle-Preuss, The 
Divine Trinity, pp. 123, sqq. 

47 Mandat. I, 1. 
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of non-being into being.” ** Tertullian *° denounces the 

“ materiaru,’ who advocated the theory of an uncreated 
hyle, as heretics and observes: “ Regula est autem fidet, 
qua creditur, unum omnino Deum esse, nec alium praeter 
mundi conditorem, qui universa de nihilo produxerit — 
It is a rule of faith, by which we believe that there is 
but one God, nor any other beside the Creator of the 
world, who produced all things out of nothing.” ®° For 
the sources of their teaching the Fathers point to Apos- 
tolic Tradition and the Mosaic narrative. Thus St. 
Athanasius teaches: “God created all things, which 
previously did not exist, through the Logos out of noth- 
ing, so that they received being, as He speaks through 
the mouth of Moses: In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” 5 The Scriptural text just quoted, 
according to St. Chrysostom, is a powerful bulwark 
against all heresies: “ This man Moses eradicated all 
heresies which were later to grow up in the Church, 
when he laid down the proposition: In the beginning 
God created heaven and earth. Ii, therefore, some 
Manichzan approach thee saying that matter pre-existed, 
or some other heretic like Marcion or Valentius or any 
pagan,— reply to him: In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth.” δ 


48 ποιήσας ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος els solution of certain Patristic difficul- 


τὸ εἷναι τὰ πάντα, ties into which we cannot enter 
49 Contr. Hermog., c. 25. here, the student is referred to 
50 Praescript., C. 13. Palmieri, De Deo Creanie et Ele- 
51 Serm. de Incarnat. Verbi, 2. vante, pp. 53 sqq., Rome 1878. 


52 Hom. in Genes., 2, 3. For the 
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ARTICLE 2 


THE HERESIES OF DUALISM AND PANTHEISM AND THEIR 
CONDEMNATION 


1. THE ANTI-CREATIONIST HERESIES.—The 
dogma that God created the universe out of 
nothing has two heretical antitheses, to either 
one of which all unorthodox systems can be log- 
ically reduced: Dualism which holds that the 
universe (matter in particular) is uncreated and 
on the same plane with God, and Pantheism, 
which identifies the universe with God as an 
emanation from His essence. 


Materialism (which in our day prefers to call itself 
“mechanical Monism” or “ Positivism), * though it 
really denies the existence of God, may nevertheless be 
regarded as a species of Dualism, because it adopts the 
chief tenet of that heresy, namely, the existence of an 
eternal uncreated hyle. Similarly the theory of Emana- 
tion and Theosophy may be treated as varieties of Pan- 
theism, because both claim that God is identical with the 
cosmos. Hylozoism, so-called, is a cross between Dual- 
ism and Pantheism, though for our present purpose we 
may regard it merely as an imperfect form of cosmo- 
logical Pantheism. 

We should have to write a complete history of dogmas 
and heresies, or rather of philosophy, were we to under- 
take to describe the various Dualistic and Pantheistic 
systems that have flourished in the course of centuries. 

1On the various Monistic sys- mus und seine philosophischen 


tems cfr. the recent admirable work Grundlagen, Freiburg 1911. 
of Fr. Klimke, S. J., Der Monis- 
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Both errors in very deed deserve to be called protean. 
For our present purpose it will be sufficient to sketch 
the more important varieties of Dualism and Pantheism, 
against which the Church has been compelled to proceed 
in order to keep the dogma of Creation from being be- 
clouded and traduced, and to preserve the Christian (1. e., 
theistic) concept of God in its pristine purity. For 
every heresy that impugns the dogma of Creation neces- 
sarily entails grave errors against the Church’s teaching 
on the essence and attributes of God. 


a) Many of the ancient pagan philosophers, 
including Plato, held that God and the world 
co-existed eternally, though in opposition to 
each other and incapable of conciliation by mere 
δημιουργία, which formed a peculiar feature of this 
system.” 


Dualism became more and more variegated, and closely 
approached Pantheism, in the complex and fantastic 
systems of the Gnostics, who held matter to be the seat 
of evil and separated the increate Wyle from the centre of 
divinity by a long series of intermediate beings, which 
they called aeons. Marcion distinguished between the 
God of the New Testament and the God of the Jewish 
Covenant as between two essentially different principles. 
The God of the Old Testament he held responsible for 
the existence of the material world, which, however, 
according to him, was not created out of nothing, but 
fashioned from eternal and uncreated matter. Marcion 
was a forerunner of Mani,? who carried the system to 


2 See the article “‘ Demiurge ” in Arendzen’s article ‘**‘ Manichaeism ” 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV. in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
30On Mani (the Greek form is IX, pp. 591 sqq 
Μάνης) and Manichzism, consult 
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its ultimate conclusions by distinguishing between the 
“good God” and His “evil Anti-God.”* Priscillian- 
‘ism represents a mitigated revival of the Manichzan 
heresy.” It had thousands of adherents as early as the 
fourth century, especially in Spain, and was not entirely 
extinct at the time of the so-called Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Since the publication by G. Schepss, in 1889, of 
Priscillian’s genuine writings, theologians are inclined to 
judge his teaching less harshly than that of his later 
followers, though it is impossible to absolve him from 
the charge of propagating “ Gnostic-Dualistic specula- 
tions vividly reminiscent of Manicheism, and propped 
up, apparently, by a system or framework of mytholog- 
ical and astrological ideas.” ® 


4‘*The preponderance of good or 
evil is explained by the temporary 
advantage gained by the one over 
the other. This teaching profoundly 
influenced early Christianity. St. 
Augustine fell under its sway for 
some years (Confess.). We find it 
coming out afresh in the doctrines 
of the Albigensians of the XII 
century. In our day it has been 
advanced by John Stuart Mill (Es- 
say on Rel. and Nature, p. 41). 
— Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: 
God, p. 201. 

5 On the theological side of Dual- 


ism cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence and Atiri- 
butes, pp. 213, 221 sqq. For a 


brief general account see Michael 
Maher, S. J., in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. V; p,. τόρ. To 
avoid misunderstandings the student 
should note that in modern phi- 
losophy the term Dualism is em- 
ployed in a different sense, signify- 
ing, in opposition to Monism, the 
ordinary common-sense view that 


the existing universe contains two 
radically distinct kinds of being or 
substance — matter and spirit, body 
and mind. 

6 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
trology, pp. 427 sqq.— Bardenhewer 
points out that while Priscillian’s 
writings, as edited by Schepss, 
“contradict in various ways the 
received accounts of the heresy, 
particularly those of Sulpicius Se- 
verus (Chron. ii, 46-51; Dital., ii 
[iii], 11 sq.), at the same time, 
by reason of their imperfect manu- 
script tradition and the obscurity 
of their diction, these newly found 
writings contain what are at pres- 
ent insurmountable difficulties.” 
Cfr. Schepss, Priscillian, ein neuauf- 
gefundener lateinischer Schriftstel- 
ler des gten Jahrhunderts, Wurzburg 
1886; also E. Michael, S. J., in the 
Innsbruck Zeitschrift fir kath. The- 
ologie, 1892, pp. 692 sqq., and P. J. 
Healy in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
article ‘“‘ Priscillianism,’’ Vol, XII, 
PP. 429 sq., with bibliography. 
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b) Pantheism at bottom is little less than 
veiled Atheism.‘ Its teaching is tersely con- 
densed in the phrase: “God and the universe are 
one essence.” ® Pantheism is either cosmological 
or ontological. Cosmological Pantheism puts 
God first—‘“God is all,”’—while ontological Pan- 
theism assigns first place to the universe—*“All 
things are God.” 


a) These two forms of Pantheism are related to each 
other as the two sides of a medal, or as relative and 
correlative. Cosmological Pantheism sinks God in the 
universe; ontological Pantheism merges the universe in 
God. This logical distinction forms the basis of impor- 
tant real differences. Ontological Pantheism, in devel- 
oping its axiom πᾶν θεός, finds itself constrained to as- 
cribe to the universe the reality and _ substantiality 
proper to God, together with all His quiescent attributes. 
Cosmological Pantheism, conversely, immerses the God- 
head in the restless process of cosmic motion and sub- 
jects it to all the various mutations characteristic of 
created being. It has rightly been observed that, while 
cosmological Pantheism gravitates toward Pancosmism, 
ontological Pantheism rather tends towards Acosmism. 

β) Ontological Pantheism is characterized by its en- 
deavor to deify the cosmos. Jt was held by the Eleatic 
school of Greece,® and, in more recent times, by Baruch 


7QOn Atheism see Pohle-Preuss, 
God: His Knowability, Essence and 
Attributes, pp. 49 566. 

8éy καὶ wav, That existing 
things are to be explained by an 
emanation out of the original one 
divine substance, is a doctrine 
found in all ancient mythologies. 
For a succinct historical sketch of 


the various systems see J. T. Dris- 
coll, Christian Philosophy: God, pp. 
180 sqq., New York 1904; W. 
Turner, History of Philosophy, pp. 
17 sqq., 168 sqq., 306 sSqq., 470 56.; 
Boston 1903. 

9 Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 
Melissus, 
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Spinoza,’ a brilliant sophist, who sought by geometrical 
arguments to establish the proposition that there is but 
one infinite, indivisible substance, endowed with two at- 
tributes, thought and extension, which, as mere modi or 
“affections ” of the one Divine Substance, have no more 
a distinct reality and substantiality of their own than 
have the surging waves of the ocean in the great body 
of water which sustains them.** 

Cosmological Pantheism, as we have noted, aims 
rather at merging God in the universe. It may be di- 
vided into three species: Emanatism, Hylozoism, and 
Evolutionism. The most ancient and the crudest of 
these systems is Emanatism, which holds that the indi- 
vidual creatures are particles detached from the Di- 
vine Substance, though not identical with it. One va- 
riety of Emanatism is called realistic, because it holds 
the world emanating from God to be material. There 
is another variety which may be described as idealistic, 
since it dissolves the whole cosmos into a series of in- 
telligible momenta, corresponding to the spirituality of 
God. Realistic Emanatism is held by the Brahmans, by 
many Gnostics, and by the Jewish Cabalists. The Ema- 
natism championed by the Neo-Platonists and John 
Scotus Eriugena is distinctly idealistic.” 


10 Born at Amsterdam, of Jewish 
parents, in 1632. Cfr. Turner, His- 
tory of Philosophy, pp. 466 sqq. 

11 Cfr. B. Boedder, S. J., Natural 
Theology, pp. 200 sqq., 2nd ed., 
London 1899. 

12 Cfr. Turner, History of Phi- 
losophy, pp. 246 sqq.; Driscoll, 
Christian Philosophy: God, pp. 183 
sqq. M. de Wulf calls attention to 
the curious fact that the philosophy 
of Eriugena “ contains the germ of 
subjectivism, since he endows the 


human mind with the power of at- 
taining, by the unaided effort of 
consciousness alone (gnosticus in- 
futtus) to a knowledge of the di- 
vine evolution-process as an object 
of representation.” Of course, 
Eriugena himself did not go so far; 
nor did any medieval philosopher 
or theologian push the logic of his 
system to its legitimate conclusions. 
(Cfr. M. de Wulf, Htstory of Me- 
dieval Philosophy, translated by P. 
Coffey, p. 173, London 1909.) 
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Hylozoism was taught by the Ionian philosophers of 
Asia Minor, who believed that God is the world-soul, 
controlling and vivifying matter as the human soul con- 
trols and animates the body, and thus completely iden- 
tified the life of the world with the Divine Life. 

Cosmological Pantheism achieved its highest form in 
Evolutionism, so-called, which holds that the Absolute 
was from the beginning immanent, and undergoes a 
constant process of development, in the universe. 
According to this theory we cannot say God is, because 
He is constantly im fieri. Goethe refers to the God 
of the Pantheists as “em ewig verschlingendes, ewig 
wiederkduendes Ungeheuer—an eternally devouring, 
eternally ruminating monster.” This evolutionary Pan- 
theism was first cast into the shape of a philosophical 
system by Heraclitus of Ephesus.1* It was developed by 
Fichte ** and Schelling,?® and perfected by Hegel,?” who, 
like all other Pantheists before him, declared the visible 
universe to be a mere manifestation of the Absolute, 
whence it would follow that the Divine Substance is a 
purely abstract, vacuous, substance-less mental phenome- 
non. In Hegel’s hands this idealistic Pantheism became 


18 The influence of Pantheism on doctrine of determinism. Both Spi- 


modern thought has been, and con- 
tinues to be, very great. The Eng- 
lish Agnostic school teaches that 
God is unknowable and as _ such 
does not come within the purview 
of human thought and _ action; 
nevertheless, in all other points it 
is fashioned in the mould of 
Spinoza. ‘‘ Hence comes the charge 
—so strange at first sight — that 
Mr. Spencer is a Pantheist. In the 
criticism of his system we meet 
with the same difficulties that we 
find in Spinoza, 7. e., the nature 
of mind and of matter, the char- 
acter of their interaction, and the 


3 


noza and Spencer teach a pure 
Naturalism, with this difference 
only that the God of the former 
becomes to the latter the Unknown 
and Unknowable behind the phe- 
nomena.’’— Driscoll, Christian Phi- 
losophy: God, 189 sq. 

14 His was the famous dictum: 
Πάντα ρεῖ, “ΑἸΙ things are flow- 
ing.’ Cfr. Turner, History of Phi- 
losophy, pp. 53 544. 

15 Cfr. Driscoll, Christian Philos- 
ophy: God, pp. 199 sq. 

16 Cfr. Turner, History of Phi- 
losophy, pp. 355 564. 

17 Turner, of. cit., pp. 560 sqq. 
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Panlogism, since he asserts the complete identity of our 
thought with being.*® 


2. THEIR CONDEMNATION BY THE CHURCH. 
—Against these various forms of Dualistic and 
Panthetstic error the Church has rigorously up- 
held the dogma of Creation as essential to the 


purity and perfection of the Christian concept of 
God. 


a) In the early days she did not deem it necessary 
to utter a formal dogmatic definition against the Dualis- 
tic vagaries of the pagans and the Pantheistic heresies 
of the Gnostics and Neo-Platonists, but merely enforced 
the true doctrine through the Creed and in her ordinary 
catechetical instruction. The Nicene definition of the 
uncreatedness of the Logos?* may be said to imply the 
dogma that all other things are created. In the sixth 
century the Council of Braga condemned Manichzism 
in the peculiar form in which it had been revamped by 
the Priscillianists.?° 


b) In the Middle Ages the Church found it 
necessary to condemn the resuscitated Maniche- 
ism of the Albigenses and the Pantheistic errors 


18 For a general refutation of 
Pantheism see B. Boedder, 5. J., 
Natural Theology, pp. 112 sqq., 200 
sqq., and Driscoll, Christian Phi- 
losophy: God, pp. 204 sqq. Cfr. 
also P. Hake, Handbuch der allge- 
meinen Religtonswissenschaft, Vol. 
I, pp. 71 sqq., Freiburg 1875, and 
Jos. Hontheim, S. J., Institutiones 
Theodicaeae, pp. 465 sqq., Friburgi 
1893. 


19 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 125 sq. 

20 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, nn. 231 sqq. In former 
editions of the Enchiridion, this 
condemnation was attributed to St. 
Leo the Great. Karl Kiinstle has 
shown (Antiprisciliana, Freiburg 
1905, pp. 117 sqq.) that it is a 
Spanish fabrication, made after the 
year 563. 
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of Amalric of Béne and David of Dinant.?* The 
Fourth Council of the Lateran, A.D. 1215, 
defined: “Creator ommum visibihum et invisi- 
bilium, spiritualium et corporalium, . .. sua om- 
mipotents virtute simul ab wmitro temporis utram- 
que de nihilo condidit naturam, spiritualem et 
corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac 
deinde humanam quast communem ex spiritu et 
corpore constitutam. Duiabolus enim et alu de- 
mones a Deo quidem natura creati sunt boni, 
sed ipst per se facti sunt mali; homo vero diaboh 
sug gestione peccavit — The Creator of all things 
visible and invisible, spiritual and corporeal, by 
His omnipotent power, simultaneously with the 
beginning of time, created a twofold nature, 
spiritual and corporeal, wiz.: the nature of the 
angels and that of material things, and then 
human nature, which partakes of both, in that it 
consists of soul and body. For the Devil and 
other demons were indeed good in their nature 
as created by God, but they made themselves 
bad by their own conduct; man sinned at the 
suggestion of the Devil.” * This definition em- 
braces four distinct heads of doctrine: (1) God 
created all things without exception, spiritual 


21 On the teaching of the school 220 sqq. See also Funk-Cappa- 
of Chartres, of which Amalric (or delta, A Manual of Church History, 
Amaur) and David were the lead- Vol. I, pp. 355 sq., London 1910. 
ing exponents, cfr. De Wulf-Coffey, 22 Caput “ Firmiter.”’ Denzinger- 
History of Medieval Philosophy, pp. Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 428. 
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and corporeal, including man, who is a synthesis 
of both. (2) God created all things out of 
nothing. (3) As originally created by God, all 
things were good. (4) Sin, both in angels and 
men, is not chargeable to God, but to an abuse 
of creatural liberty. 


The same truths were again defined by the Ecumenical 
Council of Florence,?* which formulated the teaching of 
the Church against Manichzan errors as follows: “[Ec- 
clesia| firmissime credit, ... unum verum Deum, Pa- 
trem et Filtum et Spiritum Sanctum, esse omnium 
visibilium et invisibilium creatorem: qui, quando voluit, 
bonitate sua universas tam spirituales quam corporales 
condidit creaturas: bonas quidem, quia a summo bono 
factae sunt, sed mutabiles, qua de nihilo factae sunt, 
nullamque mali asserit esse naturam, quia omnis na- 
tura, in quantum natura est, bona est... . Praeterea 
Manicheorum anathematizat msaniam, qui duo prima 
principia posuerunt, unum visibtlium, aliud invisibilum; 
et alium Novi Testamentt Deum, alium Veteris esse 
Deum dixerunt — The Church believes most firmly that 
the one true God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is the 
Creator of all things visible and invisible, who, when 
it pleased Him, out of His goodness created all creatures, 
spiritual and corporeal. These creatures are indeed 
good, because made by Him who is the Supreme Good, 
but they are mutable, because made out of nothing. 
[The Church further] asserts that nothing is evil by na- 
ture, because every nature, as such, is good.... And 
she anathematizes the folly of the Manichzans who posit 
two first principles, one the principle of visible, the other 


23 A. D. 1439. 
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of invisible things; and who say that the God of the 
New Testament is different from the God of the Old 
Testament.” 24 From this time on Manichzism with its 
offshoots gradually disappears from history, and its 
place is taken by Materialism and Pantheism. 


c) Materialism and Pantheism may be called 
the prevailing heresies of modern times. Both 
were clearly and resolutely condemned as atheis- 
tic by the Council of the Vatican.” Caput I of 
the decrees of this Council, under the heading 
“De Deo Rerum Omnium Creatore,’ treats at 
some length of God’s relation to His creatures. 
The Vatican decree is substantially a restatement 
of the Caput “Firmiter’ of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, from which it differs merely by laying 
special emphasis on the doctrine that, in creating 
the universe out of nothing, God acted “with abso- 
lute freedom of counsel.” 


Because of their great importance, the five canons 
which accompany Caput I of the Constitutions of the 
Vatican Council deserve to be reprinted here. 

The first is directed against Atheism and reads thus: 
“Si quis unum verum Deum visibilium et invisibilium 
Creatorem et Dominum negaverit: anathema sit — If any 
one shall deny the one true God, Creator and Lord of all 
things visible and invisible; let him be anathema.” 

The second specifically condemns Materialism: “ δὲ 
quis praeter materiam nihil esse affirmare non erubuerit: 

24 Decret. pro Iacobitis, cited in 25 A. D. 1870. 


Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, 
nn. 706 sq. 
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anathema sit—If{ any one shall not be ashamed to 
affirm that nothing exists except matter; let him be 
anathema.” 

Canon 3 anathematizes the fundamental principle of 
Pantheism: “Si quis dixerit, unam eandemque esse 
Det et rerum omnium substantiam vel essentiam: ana- 
thema sit— [ἴ any one shall say that the substance or 
essence of God and of all things is one and the same; 
let him be anathema.” 

Canon 4 is aimed at certain particular forms or varie- 
ties of Pantheism: “Si quis divxerit, res finitas tum 
corporeas tum spirituales aut saltem spirituales e divina 
substantia emanasse, aut divinam essentiam sui mani- 
festatione vel evolutione fiert omnia, aut denique Deum 
esse ens universale seu indefinitum, quod sese deter- 
minando constituat rerum universitatem in genera, 
species et individua distinctam: anathema sit—If any 
one shall say that finite things, both corporeal and spir- 
itual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from the di- 
vine substance; or that the divine essence by the 
manifestation and evolution of itself becomes all things; 
or, lastly, that God is universal or indefinite being, 
which by determining itself constitutes the universality 
of things, distinct according to genera, species, and in- 
dividuals; let him be anathema.” 

Canon 5 defines the dogma of Creation in its more 
important aspects: “Si quis non confiteatur, mundum 
resque ommes, quae in eo continentur, et spirituales et 
materiales secundum totam suam substantiam a Deo ex 
nihilo esse productas; aut Deum dixerit non voluntate 
ab omm necessitate libera, sed tam necessario creasse, 
quam necessario amat seipsum; aut mundum ad Dei 
gloriam conditum esse negaverit: anathema sit — lf any 
one confess not that the world, and all things which 
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are contained in it, both spiritual and material, have 
been, in their whole substance, produced by God out of 
nothing; or shall say that God created, not by His will, 
free from all necessity, but by a necessity equal to the 
necessity whereby He loves Himself; or shall deny that 
the world was made for the glory of God; let him be 


anathema.” 76 


26 These canons can be found in 
Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, 
nn. 1801 sqq. Also, with an Eng- 
lish translation, in the Appendix to 
Cardinal Manning’s work, The Vat- 
ican Council, 4th ed., New York 


reprint, 1902, pp. 102 sqq. For 4 
detailed analysis of them _ see 
Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. I, pp. 496 
sqq. (ἔτ. also Granderath-Kirch, 
Geschichte des vatikanischen Kon- 
ztls, 3 vols.,, Freiburg 1903-06. 
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SECTION αὶ 


EXPLANATION OF THE DOGMA 


The dogma of Creation presents two different 
aspects, according as we contemplate either the 
divine act or its creatural terminus. Viewing 
it in the first-mentioned or active sense, we 
shall enquire into (1) God’s conception of the 
universe as the exemplary cause of all things; 
(2) the relation of Creation to the Blessed 
Trinity; and (3) God’s freedom of will in 
creating the world. These points will be sever- 
ally treated in the first three Articles of the 
present section. Weshalladda fourth Article on 
creation as co-existent with time, and a fifth on 
the question whether or not God can communicate 
His creative power to creatures. 


ARTICLE 1 


THE DIVINE IDEA OF THE COSMOS AS THE EXEMPLARY 
-CAUSE OF CREATION 


1. THE DIvINE IDEA ΟΕ THE CosmMos.—Rea- 
son tells us that the Creator must have designed 
the created universe in accordance with some 
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pattern or archetype. As an artist cannot pro- 
duce a work of art unless he has previously 
formed some idea of it in his mind, so God must 
have had a definite conception of the cosmos be- 
fore He proceeded to mould it. 


Metaphysicians are agreed that the idea, or causa ex- 
emplaris, is a necessary condition for setting to work 
all those efficient causes which are endowed with under- 
standing and free will. No intelligent cause proceeds 
blindly or at random. 

God’s idea of the cosmos may be regarded either sub- 
jectively or objectively. Subjectively it is God’s creative 
Wisdom or practical Knowledge, and as such identical 
with the Divine Essence itself. Objectively, or with re- 
gard to content, it is the ideal representation of whatever 
is to become actual, or, in the words of St. Thomas, the 
outward imitability of the Divine Essence considered as 
purely conceptual.! 

This definition makes it quite clear that God’s idea of 
the cosmos is neither a creature, nor a metaphysical en- 
tity existing outside of, or side by side with God,? nor 
yet the Divine Essence itself. God’s idea of the cosmos 
must consequently be the possible essence of the created 
universe, in so far as that essence is rooted in the Di- 
vine Substance and conceived by the Divine Intellect 
from all eternity? If we are careful to guard against 
the Platonic mistake of conceiving the archetypes of 
things as individual existences extraneous to God, we 
may safely adopt Clement of Alexandria’s distinction * 

1$t. Thom., S. th, τὰ, qu. 15,  Knowability, Essence and Attri- 
art. 2. butes, Ὁ. 117. 


2 Such was the opinion of Plato. 4 Cfr. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evan- 
3Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His gelica, XI, 25. 
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between an ideal world (κόσμος νοητός) and the really ex- 
isting world (κόσμος αἰσθητός). The former is necessary 
and eternal, the latter contingent and temporal. 

May we speak of divine ideas of created things in 
the plural number? We may, but only in regard to 
the multitude of created things. In the Divine Intellect 
itself there is but one absolutely simple idea,—as sim- 
ple and indivisible as the Divine Essence with which 
it coincides. This distinction furnishes the key for the 
correct interpretation of the plural phrase rationes 
rerum, OY λόγοι οὐσιόποιοι, which occurs in the writings 
of the Fathers and theologians. 


2. THE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—While 
the Church has never formally defined her teach- 
ing with regard to the divine idea of the cosmos, 
Holy Scripture does not permit us to doubt the 
actual existence of such an idea. 


a) Of the various Scriptural texts which may be cited 
in this connection,® the most luminous perhaps is Gen. 
I, 26: “Let us make man to our image and likeness.” 
Here God appears in the réle of a thoughtful artificer, 
who works out the concept of man in his own mind 
before he proceeds to create him. He is an intelligent 
Creator who follows a well-digested plan. 

This view is utterly incompatible with the theory of 
atheistic Darwinism, which attributes the creation of 
things to “chance.” It is developed in the Sapiential 
Books of the Old Testament and forms the necessary 
substratum of St. John’s Logos-doctrine. According to 
the punctuation of some manuscript codices of the Fourth 


ὅ Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes, pp. 
225 sqq. 
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Gospel, John I, 3 sq. reads as follows: “ Et sine ipso 
factum est nihil. Quod factum est, in ipso vita erat,” 
1. e., that which was created sprang from a vital idea 
in the Godhead, namely, the Logos. St. Augustine 
beautifully develops this thought in his Homilies on the 
Gospel of St. John,®° but the punctuation on which it is 
based has not stood the test of modern criticism. 

b) The Fathers developed the teaching thus adum- 
brated in Sacred Scripture, some of them explaining it 
in consonance with, others in opposition to, the Platonic 
philosophy.*? It remained for the medieval Schoolmen 
to give it its final polish. The most brilliant exponent 
of the doctrine of the Divine Idea is St. Augustine.’ 
From him the Schoolmen received it and unfolded it 
dialectically.® 


ARTICLE 2 
CREATION IN ITS RELATION TO THE TRINITY 
Though the Blessed Trinity creates per modum 


naturae, that 15 to say, gua Godhead, Creation 
is specially appropriated to the Father as the 


6 Tract. in Ioa., I, 17. 

7 Among those who opposed the 
Platonic view were Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. 

8 He writes: ‘‘ Outs audeat dicere 
Deum irrationabiliter omnia condi- 
disse? Quodsi recte dict et credi 
ston potest, restat, ut omnia ratione 
Sint condita, nec eadem ratione 
homo qua equus; hoc enim ab- 
surdum est existimare. Singula igi- 
tur proprits sunt creata rationibus. 
Has autem rationes ubi arbitrandum 
est esse nisi in mente Creatoris? 
Non enim quidquam extra se posi- 


tum intuetur, ut secundum id con- 
stitueret, quod constituebat; nam 
hoc opinart sacrilegum est. Quodsi 
hae rerum creandarum creatarumve 
rationes in divina mente continentur, 
neque in divina mente quidquam 
nist aeternum atque incommutabdile 
potest ess@ ..., non Solum sunt 
tdeae, sed ipsae verae sunt et eius- 
modt atque incommutabiles manent, 
quarum participatione fit, ut sit, 
quidquid est, quoquo modo est.” 
In Libr. 83 Quaest., qu. 46, 2. 

9Cfr. Ruiz, De Scientia Dei, 
disp. 82. 
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First of the Three Divine Persons. The fact 
that the Trinity cannot be demonstrated by phil- 
osophical arguments, does not, rightly considered, 
disprove the teaching of Catholic theologians that 
all creatures contain some vestige of the Trinity, 
and that, in addition thereto, the pure spirits, and 
man who is endowed with reason, “‘represent the 
Trinity by way of image.” * 


Thesis I: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost created the 
universe not as separate Persons, but per modum 
naturae, i. e., in virtue of the essential Knowledge 
and Volition common to the whole Trinity. 


Proof. This thesis, which embodies an article of 
faith, has been repeatedly defined by the Church.’ 
The “Decretum pro lacobitis,’ adopted by the Council 
of Florence, in 1439, says: “ Firmissime credit, profite- 
tur et praedicat [Ecclesia], unum verum Deum, Patrem 
et Filuwm et Spiritum Sanctum, esse omnium visibilium 
et invisibilium creatorem— The Church most firmly be- 
lieves, professes, and teaches that the one true God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is the Creator of all things 
visible and invisible.’* And a few lines further up: 
“Sed Pater et Filius non duo principia Spiritus Sanctt, 
sed unum principium, sicut Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus non tria principia creaturae, sed unum princi- 
pium — But the Father and the Son [are] not two prin- 
ciples of the Holy Ghost, but one principle; just as the 


1 Bonjoannes, Compendium of the 2Cfr. Conc. Lat. IV, Cap. “ Fir- 
Summa Theologica of Si. Thomas — miter.” 
Aquinas. ... Translated into Eng- 8 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchtridi- 


lish. Revised by Fr. Wiifrid Les- on, τι. 706, 
cher, O. P., p. 116, London 1906. 
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Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost [constitute] not 
three principles of the creature, but one principle.” * 

We will merely outline the Biblical argument for our 
thesis. Holy Scripture attributes the Creation of the 
universe sometimes to the Father,> sometimes to the 
Son,® and sometimes to the Holy Ghost.?. The diacritical 
particles ex, per, and im (ἐκ, διά, eis) in Rom. XI, 36: 
“Ex Patre per Filium in Spiritu. Sancto—Of the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost (are all things) ,” 
do not signify a difference of power, but simply the 
Trinitarian relation of origin. The meaning is that the 
Father has the creative power of Himself, the Son by 
Generation from the Father, and the Holy Ghost by 
Spiration from the Father and the Son.® 

Certain Patristic writers say that if it were not for 
the Son, the Father could not create for lack of a cre- 
ative word. This remark must not be misunderstood. 
The Fathers who make it merely wish to intimate that, 
if God were not Tri-une, He would not be God at all, 
and therefore unable to exercise creative power.’ St. 
Thomas explains this point as follows: “ Processiones 
personarum sunt rationes productionts creaturarum, in- 
quantum includunt essentialia atiributa, quae sunt scientia 
et voluntas— The divine Processions are the cause of 
the production of creatures, inasmuch as they include 
the essential attributes of Understanding and Will.” 19 


4 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridi- 
on, n. 7o4. Cir. Pohle-Preuss, The 
Divine Trinity, pp. 231 54. 

5 Luke X, 21. 

6 John I, 3; Col. I, 15 sqqa. 

7Ps. XXXII, 6. 

8 Cfr. St. Basil, De Spirttu Sane- 
to, cap. 5; Humphrey, “ His Divine 
Majesty,” pp. 224 sq. 

9“ The three Divine Persons are, 


all of them, required in order to 
the causality of creation; inasmuch 
as that God is required, to whom 
a trinity of persons is essential, so 
that without this trinity He would 
not be God.”—(Humphrey, “ His 
Divine Majesty,” p. 226.) 

10S. th., 1a, qu. 45, art. 6. On 
some very subtle problems involved 
in this theory see Ruiz, De Trinit., 
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Thesis II: Creation is properly appropriated to 
God the Father. 


This thesis may be technically qualified as “ doctrina 
catholica.” 

Proof. A glance at the so-called Apostles’ Creed! 
shows that the Creation of the universe has always been 
appropriated to the Father. “Credo in unum Deum, 
Patrem ommpotentem, factorem coeli et terrae —I be- 
lieve in one God, the Father almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” ‘The intrinsic reason for this appropriation 
is the similarity existing between the creative act and the 
hypostatic character of the First Person of the Trinity. 
Creation is the beginning of divine operation, and as 
such related to the Father in His character of principium 
sine principio (ἀρχὴ dvapyos). As a sign of divine power, 
which culminates in the fiat “Ipse dixit et facta sunt,” 12 
Creation is related to the notional Understanding by 
which the begetting Father utters His Word. “ Pater 
dicendo gignit Verbum.’ ‘Therefore Creation is rightly 
appropriated to the Father."* 


Thesis III: Though the Divine Trinity is the 
Creator of the universe only per modum naturae, 
nevertheless all creatures bear within themselves ves- 
tiges of the Trinity; the spiritual creatures, moreover, 
are real images of the same. 


disp. 3, sect. 1 On the whole sub- Apostles’ Creed has always been 


ject cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 275 564. 

11 Though “‘ we cannot safely af- 
firm the Apostolic composition of 
[this] Creed, there is no doubt that 
in substance it goes back to Apos- 
tolic times. As a result of [its] 
intimate association with the liturgy 
and teaching of the Church, the 


held to have the authority of an 
ex cathedra utterance.”—Cfr. H., 
Thurston’s admirable article ‘‘ Apos- 
tles’ Creed,’’ with bibliography, in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I. 

12 Ps. CXLVIII, 5 

13 On the divine Appropriations 
im general see Pohle-Preuss, The 
Divine Trinity, pp. 244 sqq. 
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This thesis forms part of the theological teaching com- 
mon to all schools. 

Proof. We do not assert that the created universe 
reflects the Trinity as such. If this were so, the 
mystery of the Trinity would be demonstrable from 
the cosmos. As a matter of fact the three Divine Per- 
sons do not create qua Triad, but qua Monad, and this 
is the fundamental reason why the mystery of the Most 
Holy Trinity is incapable of demonstration.* The 
meaning of our thesis is that, as productions of the 
Triune God, creatures reflect the same essential attri- 
butes by virtue of which there are two Processions in 
the Godhead, viz.: understanding and will, knowledge and 
love. Thus interpreted the thesis offers no difficulties. 
For it stands to reason, and is further confirmed by the 
philosophical arguments by which we can prove the ex- 
istence of God, that the created universe postulates a 
wise Intellect and a creative Will, and these are precisely 
the attributes on which the two inner-divine Processions 
are based. Consequently all creatures contain within 
themselves certain vestiges ** of the Trinity. These ves- 
tiges are, however, blurred and obscure, so that, if it 
were not for Revelation, the human intellect could not 


14 Cir. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., pp. 
196 sqq. 

15 “In every effect there is some- 
thing corresponding to the cause; 
something which may be said to 
represent that cause. This repres- 
entation may be such that the ex- 
istence of the effect merely indi- 
cates the existence of the cause, 
and such an effect is said to show 
a vestige of the cause; the proper 
meaning of the word ‘vestige’ is 
* footprint’; and a footprint which 
shows that a man has passed, but 


does not tell what manner of man 
he is, affords an instance of a ves- 
tige. When the representation af- 
fords some distinct knowledge of 
the nature of the cause, even if 
this knowledge be imperfect, the 
representation is called an image, 
such is the work of a sculptor or 
painter.”— Sylvester Hunter, 5. J., 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, 
Vol. II, pp. 233 sq., London 1895. 
Cfr. also Humphrey, “ His Divine 
Majesty,’ pp. 227 sqq. 
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arrive at a knowledge of the mystery. It is only after 
the mystery was supernaturally revealed that the mind 
of man was able to discover the relation existing between 
the Trinity and Creation.*® 

The second part of our thesis, viz.: that every rational 
creature bears within itself an image of the Trinity, is 
to be understood with the same limitations. The created 
intellect being endowed with understanding and free-will, 
its “internal word” (verbum mentis) reflects the Logos, 
while the immanent love which it entertains for itself 
emblems the Holy Ghost. Cfr. Gen. I, 26: “ Factamus 
hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram — Let 
us make man to our image and likeness.” A still more 
perfect image of the Trinity is produced in the human 
soul by sanctifying grace?” and the beatific vision."® 


ARTICLE 3 


CREATION AS A FREE DIVINE ACT 


It belongs to the treatise on the Essence and Attri- 
butes of God to prove that the Divine Will is essentially 
free." Here we have merely to show that, in creating 
the universe, God acted as a free agent, and, more spe- 
cifically, that He acted libertate contradictionis sive ex- 
ercitu and libertate specificationts, not, however, libertate 
contrarietatis, which latter term means freedom of choice 
between good and evil. 


16 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine II, pp. 232 sqq., London 1895. We 


Trinity, pp. 261 564. shall recur to certain aspects of this 
17 Filiatio adoptiva, inhabitatio subject in our treatise on Grace. 
Spiritus Sancti. 1Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 


18 Cfr. Hurter, Compend., Vol. Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
II, thes. 127; 5. J. Hunter, Out- butes, pp. 430 5864. 
lines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 
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Thesis I: Creation was a free act, libertate con- 
tradictionis, i. 6., God was free either to create or not 
to create, as He pleased. 


This proposition is de fide. 

Proof. The Council of Florence (A. D. 1439) 
defined: “Deus, quando voluit, bonitate sua 
universas ... condidit creaturas — God in His 
goodness created all things, when He willed.” 
The Vatican Council (A. D. 1870), with an eye 
to the heretical teachings of Hermes and Giun- 
ther, further developed this definition as follows: 
“[Deus| lhiberrimo consilo . . . utramque de m- 
lulo condidit naturam, spiritualem et corporalem, 
angelicam videlicet et mundanam— God, with ab- 
solute freedom of counsel, created out of nothing 
. . . both the spiritual and the corporeal creature, 
to wit, the angelical and the mundane.” ? And 
in Canon 5 the Council adds: “Si quis... 
Deum dixertt non voluntate ab omni necessitate 
libera, sed tam necessario creasse, quam neces- 
sario amat se ipsum, . . . anathema sit — If any 
one... shall say that God created, not by His 
will, free from all necessity, but by a necessity 
equal to the necessity whereby He loves Him- 
self, ... let him be anathema.” ὃ 

Holy Scripture teaches this truth in numerous 
passages, especially in those which accentuate 


2 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridi- 3 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchtrids- 
on, n. 1783. on, mn. 1805. 
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the fact that God “hath done all things what- 
soever he would.” * The dogma is enforced as 
it were by contrast in 2 Mach. VIII, 18: “Nos 
in omnipotente Domino, qut potest... uni- 
versum mundum uno nutu delere, contidimus 
—We trust in the Almighty Lord, who at a 
beck can utterly destroy . . . the whole world.” 
God cannot destroy at a beck except what He 
has freely created. We havea still more definite 
statement of this truth in Apoc. IV, 11: “Tu 
creastt ommia, et propter voluntatem tuam erant 
et creata sunt — Thou hast created all things; 
and for thy will they were, and have been 
created.” St. Paul writes: “Operatur omma 
secundum consilium voluntatis suae — [He] 
worketh all things according to the counsel of 
his will.” ° Where there is “counsel” there must 
be liberty. 

The teaching of the Fathers on this point is 
in perfect consonance with Holy Scripture. St. 
Irenzus says: “Jpse omma libere fecit et quem- 
admodum voluit— He made all things freely 
and according to His will,’° and Hippolytus: 
“He created even as He would, for He was 
God.” * St. Ambrose exclaims: “Quid difficile 
est et, cur velle fecisse est? —What is difficult for 


4Ε. g., Ps. CXITII, 3: “ Deus 6 Eph. I, 11. 
auiem noster in coelo; omnia quae- 6 Adv. Haer., 111, 8, 3. 
cunque voluit, fecit,”’ 7 Contr. Noét., 10. 
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Him to whom to will means to do?”’® We 
close the Patristic argument with a brief quota- 
tion from the works of St. Augustine: “He 
made [the universe] with an absolutely free 
will.” ® 


Reason argues thus: If God had not been free in 
creating the universe, He must have acted under com- 
pulsion either from without (coactio), or from within 
(necessitas ab intrinseco). God cannot have acted under 
external compulsion, because no higher Being existed 
which could have exercised such compulsion. Nor can 
He have been actuated by immanent necessity, because 
in this hypothesis He would not be infinitely perfect, 
nor self-sufficient, nor absolutely independent (ens a 
se). Consequently, God was free either to create or 
not, according to His good pleasure. 


Thesis II: The divine act of Creation was free, 
libertate specificationis ; that is, God was free to create 
either this present universe or any other. 


This thesis may be technically qualified as doc- 
trina catholica. 

Proof. The Provincial Council of Cologne 
(A. Ὁ. 1860)" defines: “Quemadmodum penes 
Deum erat, mundum creare aut non creare, ita 
penes ipsum etiam erat, hunc creare mundum aut 
alium — As it lay in the power of God to create 
or not to create a world, so it also lay in His 


8 In Hexaém., II, 2. 10 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
9 De Civ. Dei, II, 24. Trinity, p. 262. 
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power either to create this particular world, or 
a different Gne.” * 

a) The Scriptural argument for this thesis is 
based upon the sovereignty whereby God ordains 
all things according to His good pleasure. Ps. 
CXXXIV, 6: “Ommia, quaecunque  voluit, 
Dominus fecit in coelo, in terra, m mari et in 
omnibus abyssis — Whatsoever the Lord pleased 
he hath done, in heaven, in earth, in the sea, 
and in all the deeps.” Theodoret comments 
upon this text as follows: “The Lord created 
all things whatsoever He pleased, as Holy Scrip- 
ture testifies. He did not, however, will all that 
it lay in His power to do, but only what seemed 
to Him to be sufficient. For it would have been 
easy for Him to create ten or twenty thousand 
worlds.” ™ 

For the rest, it is easy to see, even without the 
aid of Revelation, that, had God had no other 
choice than to create or not to create the present 
cosmos, there would be but one possible world— 
a view repugnant to the attribute of divine 
omnipotence, which halts only at contradiction; 
incompatible also with divine wisdom and per- 
fection, for it is peculiar to wisdom to select and 


11 Synod. Colon., 1860, tit. 3, cap. 360 sqq., Oeniponte 1903. Cfr. also 
12. Fortescue, The Orthodox Eastern 
12 De Curand. Graecor. Affect., Church, pp. 56, 58, 70, London 
4. On Theodoret of Cyrus cfr. 1907; Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrol- 
Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius ogy, Pp. 370 sqq. 
Theologiae Catholicae, Vol. I, coll, 
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vary creatable forms with the utmost freedom; 
while God would not be infinitely perfect if His 
Essence could be the exemplar of but one cre- 
atable world. 


b) Absolute Optimism is incompatible with Catholic 
teaching. This philosophical system, excogitated by 
Leibniz,“ holds that the Divine Intellect, in contemplating 
an infinite number of possible worlds, was constrained 
by the divine wisdom and goodness to select, and that 
the divine power was forced to create, that which was 
absolutely the best, 2. e., the world in which the greatest 
number of realities harmoniously co-exist.1* The idea 
of an “absolutely best world” involves an intrinsic con- 
tradiction, because in the domain of finite objects there 
can be no summum bonum or absolute optimum. The 
Leibnizian conceit is also disproved by experience, which 
shows that the universe is seriously disfigured by evil. 
No sane person will deny that a world in which there 
was no sin, and no misery caused by sin (such as pain 
and death, sickness and poverty), would be a far “ bet- 
ter”? world than the one in which we now live. But 
even if such a thing as an absolutely “ best’ world were 
conceivable, the Creator would be under no compulsion 
to produce it. For no matter whether He makes 
things great or small, perfect or imperfect, God is suff- 
cient unto Himself, and nowise depends on His creatures. 
In the words of St. Augustine: “Deus nullé necessi- 


18 Theodic., part. 11. 

14 (ἔτ. Tennemann’s Manual of 
the History of Philosophy, ed. John- 
son-Morell (Bohn’s Philological Li- 
brary), pp. 340 sqq., London 1878. 
“ Leibniz’s ... Théodicée was com- 
posed for the purpose of refuting 


Bayle, who had tried to show that 
reason and faith are incompatible. 
The work is devoted, in a large 
measure, to the discussion of the 
problem of evil and to the defence 
of optimism.’”’— Turner, History of 
Philosophy, p. 511. 
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tate, nulla suae cuiusquam utilitatis indigentid, sed sola 
bonitate fecit, quod factum est-—— God made the world 
not because He was compelled to make it, or because 
He needed it for any advantage of His own, but out 
of sheer goodness.” 1 

It is to be remarked, however, that not all forms of 
Optimism are irrational and repugnant. The relative 
Optimism advocated by Ruiz and Palmieri, and even by 
some of the Fathers of the Church,’® is supported by 
solid arguments and carefully safeguards the liberty of 
the Creator. The present universe may be regarded as 
the best in a relative sense, ἡ. e., in so far as it is per- 
fectly consonant to the divine idea, adequately serves the 
purpose for which it was created, and embraces all pos- 
sible species of natural?” and supernatural perfection."® 


Thesis 111: The divine act of Creation was not, 
however, a free act libertate contrarietatis; that is to 
say, God was not free to create a bad world; He could 
create none but a good world. 


Proof. By a bad world we understand, not 
one in which there is physical evil (disease, pain, 


15 De Civit. Det, XI, 24. Among 
those who have effectively refuted 
absolute Optimism we may mention: 
Jos. Hontheim, πη δὲ. Theodic., pp. 
622 saq.; Hugh of St. Victor, De 
Sacram., I, qu. 2, cap. 22, cited by 
Kilgenstein, Die Gotteslehre des 
Hugo von St, Viktor, pp. 212 sqq., 
Wurzburg 1897. . 

16 Cir. St. Augustine, De Lib. 
Arbii., ITI, 5; St. Chrysost., Hom. 
in I Cor., 12; St. John Damasc., De 
Fide Orth., ΤΊ, 29. 

17 Matter, plants, brute animals, 
men, and angels. 


18 Grace, glory, hypostatic union. 
For further information on the 
whole subject the student is re- 
ferred to Palmieri, De Deo Creante, 
thes. 12, Romae 1878; Stentrup, 
De Deo Uno, pp. 650 sqq., Oeni- 
ponte 1878; Humphrey, “ His Di- 
vine Majesty,’’ pp. 247 sqq., London 
1897. Prominent among the more 
recent defenders of absolute Opti- 
mism is G. W. Allen, The Mission 
of Evil. Being a Suggestion to- 
wards α Philosophy of Absoluie ΟΡ. 
timism, London 1900. 
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death), but one replete with sin. Evil in its 
primary and proper sense is sin. But God, who 
is absolutely holy, cannot be the author of sin. 
In this sense our thesis is an article of faith, 
defined as such by the Fourth Lateran Council, 
and also by the Councils of Florence * and Trent. 
The Tridentine canon says: “St quis dixertt, 
non esse im potestate hominis, vias suas malas 
facere, sed mala ita ut bona Deum operant, non 
pernussive tantum, sed etiam proprie et per se, 
anathema sit —If any one say that it is not in 
the power of man to make his ways evil, but that 
God worketh evil in the same manner that He 
worketh good, not by permitting it, but properly 
speaking and per se, let him be anathema.” *° 

Of the Fathers we will only cite Augustine, who 
says: “Naturas igitur Deus omnes fecit, non 
solum in virtute et 1ustitia mansuras, sed etiam 
peccaturas, non ut peccarent, sed ut essent orna- 
turae universum, sive peccare sive non peccare 
voluissent — God therefore created all beings, 
not only those which were to persevere in virtue 
and justice, but those also which were to sin; 
and He created them not in order that they 
should sin, but that they should be an ornament 
to the universe, regardless of whether they would 
will to sin or not.” ?* 


19 Supra, p. 28. ability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
20 Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, can. 6. 253 566. and 449 sqq. 
Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Know- 21 De Lib, Arb., III, 11. 
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This dogma is denied by Pessimism, which has justly 
been called “an error that is contemporaneous with 
philosophic thought.” Its traces appear in every stage 
of history.22 Arthur Schopenhauer may be regarded 
as its chief and most consistent exponent. He holds 
that the existing universe is the worst imaginable; that 
it is, in fact, a veritable hell in which “man is the 
devil of his fellows,” and that its only natural end and 
object apparently is, to be whelmed in utter destruc- 
tion.2* Such a theory is plainly repugnant to faith and 
reason. We will not deny that the problem of evil, which 
has baffled so many thinkers since the days of the Gnos- 
tics and Manichzans, is one of the most difficult in phi- 
losophy.2* But the Pessimism of Schopenhauer is op- 
posed to common sense, which tells us that evil does not 
preponderate in the world; that side by side with physical 
and moral evil there exists an immense amount of 
good; that even where it takes the form of sin, evil is 
oftentimes the source of good which would otherwise re- 
main undone; and, lastly, that a fair equalization and the 
restoration of the right order, which is partially disturbed 
here on earth, can only be expected in the world beyond. 
If we duly consider all these things we shall be persuaded 
that relative Optimism will ultimately prevail. The most 
satisfactory solution of “the riddle of the painful earth” 


22 Cfr. Driscoll, Christian Philos- 
ophy: God, pp. 275 5646. 

23 Cfr, Turner, History of Phi- 
Josophy, p. 589 sq. For a good 
critical exposition of Schopenhauer’s 
system see Driscoll, Christian Phi- 
losophy: God, pp. 283 sqa. 

24“ What place the principle of 
evil occupies in the constitution of 
things: how it came to exist: and 
how it may best be treated and its 
consequences avoided in practice — 


such questions as these really lie at 
the root of all  philosophizing, 
whether speculative or didactic, an- 
cient or modern; and it is mostly 
aS a practical way of possible es- 
cape from some of the most painful 
and distressing of actual or possible 
experiences that religion in general 
has commended itself to the mind of 
man.”—- A. B. Sharpe, Evil: Its 
Nature and Cause, p. 7, London 
1907. 
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is that offered by Christianity; in fact, “the existence of 
evil is a serious difficulty in the way of accepting any non- 
theistic interpretation of the universe.” ** 

According to Catholic teaching man was originally 
destined for a life of innocence and bliss. He fell 
from his high estate through his own fault. The Son of 
God descended from Heaven to redeem the sinful human 
race, and through His merits this present life of pain 
and sorrow will be followed by one of unending happi- 
ness for those who faithfully obey the divine will. Our 
Redeemer, who has justly been styled the “ Man of 
Sorrows,” furnishes a splendid pattern for the heroic 
endurance of this terrestrial exile, which lasts but a 
short while and affords us an opportunity to accumulate 
rich merits for the life beyond. In the cross of Christ 
lies our salvation and reconciliation; its glory dispels the 
terrors to which evil has given birth.*® 


ARTICLE 4 


CREATION IN TIME 


It is an article of faith that the world was 
created in time, 1. e., that “ἃ certain finite num- 
ber of days has elapsed since the instant when 
the angels and the material world were brought 


e e 99 . ° a 

into being.” * But theologians differ with re- 
25 Sharpe, op. ctt., Ὁ. 4. Its Cause, London 1907; IpEeM, in 
26 Cfr. J. Dippel, Der nmeuere Pes- the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, 

simismus, Wurzburg 1884; E. L. article ““ Evil ’’; Driscoll, Christian 


Fischer, Das Problem des Ubels und Philosophy: God, Chapter XV, pp. 
die Theodicee, Mainz 1883; v. Kep- 297 sqq.; Boedder, Natural The- 
pler, Das Problem des Leidens in ology, pp. 393 sqq. 

der Moral, new ed., Freiburg 1911; 1 Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic 
A. B. Sharpe, Evil: Its Nature and Theology, Vol. II, p. 240. 
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gard to the question whether God, had He so 
willed, could have created an eternal world. 


Thesis I: God created the existing universe not 
from everlasting, but in time. 


This is de fide. 

Proof. In its famous Caput “Firmuiter,” the 
Fourth Lateran Council solemnly defined against 
the Albigenses, that God “simul ab initio temporis 
utramque de nihilo condidit naturam,’ and the 
Council of the Vatican repeated this definition 
word for word: “God created out of nothing, 
from the very first beginning of time, both the 
spiritual and the corporeal creature.’* This 
dogmatic definition is based on solid Scriptural 
grounds. 

a) The very first verse of Genesis declares 
that the world began in time: “Jn principio 
(ἈΞ) creavit Deus coelum et terram—In 
the beginning God created heaven and earth.” 
Some theologians doubt whether these words 
refer to the beginning of time;* but it is easy 
to show that they do. ΠΝ, in Biblical usage, 
signifies either the beginning of time, or a pri- 
macy due to dignity, or the cause that produces 
an effect, or headship in a local sense. In Gen. 
I, 1 the context clearly excludes the three last 


2 Cone. Vatic., Sess. 111, c. 1. 
3 Cfr. Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II. Ὁ. 250. 
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mentioned meanings. Consequently, the term 
must here denote the beginning of time. 

Some of the Fathers* apply “beginning” to 
the Divine Logos, as principium de principio. 
But it is highly improbable that Moses had in 
mind the Logos. Moreover, the Fathers in 
question did not propound their construction as 
the primary and only correct one; they merely 
suggested it as a possible secondary interpreta- 
tion resulting from a deeper study of the text.° 

There are numerous other Scriptural passages 
which could be adduced in confirmation of our 
thesis. Cfr., e. g., Ps. Cl, 26: “Imitto tu, Do- 
mine, terram fundasti—In the beginning, Ὁ 
Lord, thou foundedst the earth.” Ps. LXXXIX, 
2: “Priusquam montes ferent aut formaretur 
terra et orbis, a saeculo et usque ad saeculum tu 
es, Deus — Before the mountains were made, or 
the earth and the world was formed, from eter- 
nity and to eternity thou art God.” ® 


With the possible exception of Origen, the Fathers 
unanimously teach that the world is not eternal. Tatian, 
the Apologist, says: “Οὐδὲ yap dvapyos 4 ὕλῃ, καθάπερ 6 
Θεός ---- Matter is not beginningless, as God 15. 7 St. 
Basil, the ablest among the Patristic commentators of 
the Hexaémeron, declares: “ Because many believed 


4Cfr. Theophil., Ad Avxtol., II, 6 Cfr. also Prov. VIII, 22 sqq.3 
10; Clem, Alex., Strom., VI, 7; John XVII, 5; Eph. I, 4. 
Basil., Hom. in Hexaém., 1. 1 Contr. Graec., 8. 


5 Cfr. Tertull., Contr. Hermog., 
Co 10. 
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that the world was eternal, like God, Moses purposely 
chose these words: In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth.” * St. Ambrose insists that the world began 
simultaneously with time. “In principio temporis,’ he 
says, ““ Deus coelum et terram fecit; tempus enim ab hoc 
mundo, non ante mundum—In the beginning of time 
God made heaven and earth; for time began simulta- 
neously with, not prior to, the world.”® In other words, 
time began with Creation. Before the Creation of the 
world there was no real, but only imaginary time.?° 
Quite appositely, therefore, does St. Augustine observe: 
“Procul dubio non est factus mundus in tempore, sed 
cum tempore — The world was doubtless not made in 
time, but with time.” 1 And he brushes aside the ludi- 
crous question: “ What did God do during the time 
that preceded the Creation?” with the remark: “ Non 
enim erat tunc, ubt non erat tempus— There was no 
then, because there was no time.” 15 


Thesis II: Creation from all eternity seems to in- 
volve a contradiction, and hence was probably impos- 
sible. 


Proof. As against the revealed truth that the world 
had its beginning in time, it is a purely speculative ques- 


8 Hom, in Hexaém., 1. 
9 Praef. in Hexaém. conir. Peri- 


pat. 
10 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 


butes, pp. 306 sqq.—* The now of 
time is the boundary line between 
the past and the future. As soon, 
therefore, as the world was created, 
there existed a boundary line be- 
tween an tmaginary or possible past, 
and a real future. This was the 
beginning of real time.”— Hum- 


phrey, “‘ His Divine Majesty,” p. 
257. 

11 De Civ, Det, V, 6.— Creation 
is said to have taken place im 
time, in the sense that real time 
began with creation. Before real 
time, there was only possible time. 
This was indefinite, in the possibil- 
ity of it. Hence we may, with St. 
Augustine, say that the world was 
made with time, rather than made 
in time. Cir. Humphrey, “ His Di- 
vine Majesty,” p. 257. 

12 Confess., XI, 13. 
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tion of decidedly minor importance, whether or not an 
eternal world is intrinsically possible. Granted that it ἐς 
possible, we must carefully distinguish between “ be- 
ginning in time” and “being a creature.” From the 
fact that a thing began in time we can rightly conclude 
to its being a creature, but we could not argue conversely 
that it must have begun in time because it is a creature; 
an eternal creature would be as truly a creature as one 
produced in time. 

Still some of the Fathers, believing that an eternal 
world would involve an intrinsic contradiction, boldly 
concluded from the dependence of the world to its cre- 
ation in time. It should however, be noted that not a 
few of the Patristic texts usually cited in this connec- 
tion do not really bear on the question at issue. They 
merely affirm that the dualistic assumption of an un- 
created eternal fyle involves a contradiction, whereas 
the question we are now considering is whether or not 
creation from eternity would entail a contradiction. But 
there is another group of Patristic dicta which are ger- 
mane to our topic. Thus St. Cyril of Alexandria says: 
“That which has been brought into being by creation, 
cannot possibly have existed from all eternity.”1* This 
view was adopted by a number of eminent Scholastics, 
e. g., Albertus Magnus and Richard of St. Victor. St. 
Bonaventure went so far as to declare: “To assume 
that the world 15 eternal . . . and [at the same time] to 
hold that all things were created out of nothing, is so 
contrary to right reason that I cannot persuade myself 
that any philosopher, no matter how small his intel- 
lectual capacity, ever took this ground.” *4 

But St. Bonaventure’s opinion was not shared by all 


18 Thes. Assert., 32. 
14 Comment, in Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist. 1, p. 2 
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Catholic theologians and philosophers. Those two great 
antagonists, St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus, 
agreed that the proposition that the world necessarily 
began in time, cannot be cogently established by philo- 
sophic arguments. “Mundum non semper fuisse, sola 
fide tenetur et demonstrative probari non potest,’ says 
ot. Thomas; “That the world is not eternal we hold 
solely as a matter of faith; reason cannot demonstrate 
it by stringent arguments.” 25 The Angelic Doctor care- 
fully reviews the objections raised against this thesis in 
his work De Aeternitate Mundi.® 

Still less is it demonstrable that an eternal creation is 
necessary.*7 Such being the status of the vexed con- 
troversy, there is plainly no need for us to embrace 
either of the contradictory opinions current among 
Catholic philosophers and theologians. We merely note, 
in passing, that the authority of the Fathers seems rather 
to favor the intrinsic impossibility of an eternal creation.” 


ARTICLE 5 


THE INCOMMUNICABILITY OF GOD'S CREATIVE POWER 


Revelation tells us that no creature ever exercised the 
creative power. Still the purely speculative question may 
be asked: Could God, if He would, communicate His 
creative power to a creature, e. g., an angel of the 
highest rank?. Of course no angel could wield the cre- 


15S, Th., τὰ, qu. 46, art. 2. 18 Cfr. Hontheim, Jnstit. Theo- 

16 Cfr. the learned monograph of  dicaeae, pp. 710 sqq., Friburgi 1893; 
Dr. P. Thomas Esser, O. P., Die Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic The- 
Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquino ology, Vol. II, pp. 249 sqq.; Sten- 
δον die Méglichkeit einer anfangs- trup, Das Dogma von der zeitlchen 
losen Schopfung, Minster 1895. Welischépfung, Innsbruck 1870. 

17 Cfr. St. Thomas, De Pot., qu. 
3, art. 17. 
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ative power to the full extent of its infinite perfection, 
or independently of the preservative and concurring 1η- 
fluence of the Divine First Cause. The meaning of our 
question is: Could any creature, as principal, or at 
least as an instrumental cause, produce anything (6. g., 
a blade of grass) out of nothing? A categorical denial 
of this possibility, it is easy to see, will redound to the 
glory of the Creator. 


Thesis I: No mere creature ever created anything 
out of nothing. 


This proposition embodies an article of faith. 

Proof. The Fourth Lateran Council dogmatic- 
ally declared the Blessed Trinity to be “unum uni- 
versorum principium, creator omnium visibilium et 
ivisibilium, spiritualium et corporalium — The 
one principle of all things, the Creator of all 
things visible and invisible, spiritual and cor- 
poreal.”* This truth can be proved from Sacred 
Scripture by a twofold method: (1) by show- 
ing that Creation is never attributed to any 
one but God; and (2) by demonstrating that 
the Bible positively denies that any creature ever 
exercised creative power. Heb. III, 4: “Out 
autem omma creavit, Deus est — He that created 
all things, is God.” Apoc. IV, 11: “Tu creasti 
onimia et propter voluntatem tuam erant et creata 
sunt — Thou hast created all things; and for 
thy will they were, and have been created.” This 


1 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, τι. 428. 
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truth 1s enunciated even more solemnly in Is. 
XLIV, 24: “Ego sum Dominus, faciens omnia, 
extendens coelos solus, stabiliens terram, et nullus 
mecum—I am the Lord, that make all things, 
that alone stretch out the heavens, that estab- 
lish the earth, and there is none with me.” And 
in John I, 3: “Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et 
sine ipso factum est nihil, quod factum est — All 
things were made by him: and without him was 
made nothing that was made.” In the light of 
these and similar texts the Fathers of the Church 
did not hesitate to brand as heretical the proposi- 
tion that the world was made by beings of an 
inferior order. “Those who allege,” says St. 
John of Damascus, “that the Angels are the 
creators of any substance whatever, are mouth- 
pieces of the Devil, who is their councillor; for 
being themselves creatures, the Angels cannot be 
creators.” * This view is shared by all theolog- 
ical schools. 


Thesis II: God cannot, even by way of grace, 
communicate His creative power to any creature. 


This thesis merely represents a theological conclusion. 
Proof. The Scholastics generally hold® that no crea- 
ture, how high soever its rank, is able, even with 
divine assistance, to create anything out of nothing.* 
Holy Scripture, Tradition, and ecclesiastical teaching 


2 De Fide Orth., II, 3. Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist., 1, 
8 Against Durandus and Gabriel qu. 4. 
Biel. Cfr. the latter’s Comment. in 4 Durandus was ill-advised when 
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. 


alike regard the power to create as the true criterion 
of omnipotence, and consequently as an exclusive and 
incommunicable divine attribute, which as essentially 
differentiates God from His creatures as His eter- 
nity or immensity. Theologically, therefore, it is quite 
consistent to conclude from God’s creative power to 
His omnipotence and, ultimately, to His self-exist- 
ence. The notion of a “creating creature,’ on the 
other hand, is as much a contradiction as would be that 
of a “created God.” Whenever, in fact, Holy Scrip- 
ture wishes to exalt God’s omnipotence and to impress 
His creatures with their own impotence, it usually accen- 
tuates His creative power.» Hence we may properly 
conclude that creative power is a mode of operation 
peculiar to God, gua God, distinguishing Him from the 
creature, gua creature. This is most certainly the opinion 
of the Fathers, who hold that a “ creatura creairix” 
would involve an intrinsic contradiction. Thus St. 
Athanasius says: “All things were made through the 
Word, who would not have wrought all things, were 
He Himself a creature. Hence even the angels are un- 
able to create, since they are themselves creatures.” ° 
Similarly St. Augustine: “ An angel can no more create 
a substance than he can create himself.” 7 

The Scholastics tried to demonstrate the incommuni- 


possess the power to produce some- 
thing out of nothing.” L.c., m. 23. 


he wrote: “Quamvis mnulli_ crea- 
turae sit communicatuim, quod creet, 


tamen non apparet aliqua ratio con- 
vincens necessario, quod Deus non 
posset facere aliquam creaturam, 
quae possit aliquid producere nullo 
supposito in quo agat— Though it 
has not been given to any creature 
to create, yet there appears to he 
no stringent and necessary reason 
why God should not be able to 
make some creature which would 


5 


5 See the texts quoted in con- 
firmation of Thesis 1, supra, p. 55. 

6 Serm. conir. Arian., ii, n. 21. 
Newman’s translation; cfr. Select 
Treatises of St. Athanasius in Con- 
troversy with the Arians, Vol. I, p. 
277, 9th impression, London 1903. 

7 De Gen. ad Lit., TX, 15, 28. 
For other Patristic texts bearing 
on this topic cfr. Tepe, Iustit. 
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cability of God’s creative power by various philosophical 
arguments. St. Thomas bases his demonstration on the 
fact that pure being (ens in quantum est ens), which is 
the terminus of creation, can be produced solely by the 
causa universalissima.® Suarez starts from an analysis 
of the creative act, which of its very nature, he says, 
cannot be limited to this or that being (e. g., a grain 
of sand), but embraces all creatable things. A power 
that is able to create by a mere act of the will—so 
runs his argument —can meet with no material obstacle, 
and must therefore extend to all possibles. Now, such 
a power cannot be conceived except as actually infinite, 
and therefore cannot belong to any finite creature. 
Hence God alone can create.° 


Thesis III: The Creator cannot employ a creature 
as an instrumental cause in creating. 


This thesis may be qualified as highly probable (pro- 
babilissima). 

Proof. An instrumental cause is far inferior to a 
principal cause, because it is moved rather than moving 
(as, for instance, a saw in the hands of a carpenter). 
The absolute impossibility of God’s employing creatures 
as instrumental causes in the act of creation is, there- 
fore, not quite so evident as the truth embodied in the 
preceding thesis. In fact, not a few Scholastics, follow- 
ing the lead of Peter Lombard,?® opposed the thesis we 
are here upholding. St. Thomas at first followed the 
“Master of the Sentences,” but later in life changed 
Theol., Vol. II, pp. 436 sqq., Paris 9 Suarez, Metaph., disp. 20, sect. 
1895, and Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 2, n. τι. Cfr. Palmieri, De Deo 
Dogmat., t. 111, grd ed., pp. 12 Creante, thes. 6. 


sqq., Friburgi 1908. 10 Lib, Seni., 5, dist. 4. 
8.5. Th. 18, qu. 45, art. 5. 
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his opinion and admitted that it is impossible for any crea- 
ture to create, even though it were only as an instrument 
in the hands of God: “Sic igitur impossibile est, quod 
alicui creaturae conveniat creare, neque virtute propria 
neque instrumentaliter, sive per ministerium.”™* A 
transfer of the creative power to an instrumental cause, 
akin to the transfer of divine power to man in the 
working of miracles, the forgiving of sins, and at Con- 
secration during Holy Mass, is inconceivable because of 
the absence of a materia circa quam; for, in the act of 
creating something out of nothing there is no subject to 
which the instrumental cause could be applied and on 
which it could exercise its causality. This consideration 
removes a difficulty raised by Oswald, viz.: that “a con- 
version of one substance into another (transubstantia- 
tion) would seem to postulate as great a power as the 
production of a substance out of sheer nothing.” +? At 
the Consecration the priest takes bread and wine as a 
substratum upon which to exercise his ministerial powers ; 
but Creation is the production of something out of noth- 
ing without a pre-existing substratum.” 


READINGS : — *Palmieri, 5, J., De Creatione et Praecipuis Crea- 
turis, 2nd ed., Rome 1910.— Mazzella, De Deo Creante, ath ed., 
Rome 1908.— Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. IV, §§ 257-- 
263, Mainz 1885.— Oswald, Schépfungslehre, Paderborn 1893.— 
Th. H. Simar, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, Vol. I, §§ 62-00, Freiburg 


ὅτις Τῆς, TH, Ai. <3, arts ἔς name indicates that his treatment of 
12 Schopfungslehre, p. 53, Pader- the question is especially clear and 
born 1893. thorough. As St. Thomas is inva- 


18 Cfr. St. Thom., Contr. Gent., riably the best guide, the omission 
II, 21 (Rickaby, God and His Crea- of the asterisk before his name 
tures, pp. 88 sq., London 1905); never means that we consider his 
ΡῈ“, De Pot., qu. 3, art. 4; also work in any way inferior to that of 
Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. Il, pp. others. There are vast stretches of 
451 sq. theology which he scarcely touched. 

* The asterisk before an author’s 
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1899.— *G. B. Tepe, Jnstit. Theol., Vol. II, pp. 417 saqq., Paris 
1895.— Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., t. III, ed. 3, Friburgi 
1908.— Pesnell, Le Dogme de la Création et la Science Coniem- 
poraine, 2nd ed., Arras 1894.—L. Janssens, De Deo Creatore et 
de Angelis, Friburgi 1905.— δι, Thom., δ, Theol., 1a, qu. 44 sqq. 
— Suarez, De Opere Sex Dierum.— Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 
Vols. I and II, and ed., Freiburg 1892-1895. Vigener, De Ideis 
Divinis, Monast. 1869.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, ὃ 134, Frei- 
burg 1878 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 356 saqq., 2nd 
ed., London 1899).—*Kleutgen, Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. I, 
and ed., Miinster 1867 Stentrup, Das Dogma von der geit- 
lichen Weltschépfung, Innsbruck 1870.—Kleutgen, Vom seit- 
lichen Anfang der Welt (Beilagen to the Theologie der Vorzeit, 
Heft 2), Miinster 1870— Th. Esser, O. P., Die Lehre des hl. 
Thomas iiber die Méglichkeit einer anfangslosen Schépfung, 
Miinster 1895.— St. Thom., Opusc. De Aeternitate Mundi.— Bil- 
luart, De Opere Sex Dierum, diss. I, art. 6—J. T. Driscoll, 
Christian Philosophy: God, pp. 179 sqq., 2nd ed., New York 
1904.— K. Gutberlet, Gott und die Schépfung, Ratisbon 1910.— 
W. Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 205 sqq., London 1897. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CONTINUED EXISTENCE OF THE CREATED UNI- 
VERSE, OR DIVINE PRESERVATION 
AND CONCURRENCE 


God, having produced out of nothing the va- 
rious substances that constitute the created uni- 
verse, with all their properties and powers, con- 
tinues to influence them, (1) by preserving them 
in their being,’ and (2) by concurring in their 
operations.” We shall consider the divine Pres- 
ervation of the universe and God’s Concurrence 
with His creatures in two separate Sections. 


1 Conservatio in esse. 2Concursus in operando. 
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SECTION 1 


DIVINE PRESERVATION 


1. THE NATURE OF DIVINE PRESERVATION.— 
All created beings are contingent and absolutely 
dependent on the creative First Cause. It fol- 
lows that, once created, they cannot continue in 
substantial existence without the co-operation of 
the Creator. A created being never for a mo- 
ment ceases to be an ens ab alio,® and therefore 
forever depends upon the preservative influence 
of God. A sudden withdrawal of that influence 
would result in the inevitable annihilation of the 
creature. Consequently divine Preservation is 
as indispensable for the continued existence of 
the cosmos as Creation was for its beginning." 
In this sense the preservation of the universe is 
sometimes called ‘‘continued creation.” 


3‘* The fact that a creature actu- between the creative and the pre- 
ally exists, does not exist neces-  servative action of God, has been 
sarily, but depends’ on an external justly rejected by all theological 
cause as much for its continuous schools. Cfr. St. Thom., S. Theol., 
as for its initial existence.’’ (Wil- 18. qu. 104, art. 2, ad 4.—On 
helm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Henry of Ghent (Doctor Solemnis) 
Theology, Vol. I, p. 364.) see Turner, History of Philosophy, 


4The peculiar theory advanced pp. 384 saqq.; on Peter d’Auriol 
by Henry of Ghent and Aureolus, (Aureolus), ibid., pp. 403 sa. 
that there is a specific difference 
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This does not mean that all created beings sink back 
into nothingness at every moment of their existence, to 
be each time promptly recreated by God, as Bayle scof- 
fingly insinuated.®> Divine preservation must not be con- 
ceived as intermittent, but as the continued action of God. 
The power which sustains the universe is an incommuni- 
cable attribute of God in the same sense as the creative 
power which called it into being. 

What we have so far said is sufficient to show the 
falsity of the systems that have been at various times 
devised in respect of divine Preservation. First and 
above all we must note that the divine Preservation of 
the cosmos is not merely negative. “It is not enough 
for God not to destroy His creatures, He must exercise 
some positive influence on them.” δ Preservation must 
be conceived as a positive divine influence directed to 
the very substance of a creature, and by which the crea- 
ture is enabled to continue its existence.” 

Like Creation, Preservation, entitatively considered, is 
an eternal and necessary act; terminatively, however, it 
is temporal and free. 


2. [HE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—Though 
never formally defined as an article of faith, the 
doctrine of the divine Preservation of the uni- 
verse is undoubtedly contained in the sources of 


51 Bayle’s opinion were true, 
justly observes B. Boedder, S. J. 
(Natural Theology, p. 354, 2nd ed., 
London 1899), ‘‘there would be 
properly no preservation at all, but 
only renewal by divine creation of 
interrupted existences.” 

6 Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of 
Catholic Theology, Vol. I, p. 363. 

7 This last-mentioned point must 


be strongly emphasized against cer- 
tain modern theologians (e. g., Ber- 
lage and Klee), who postulate the 
Divine Preservation only for dis- 
soluble compound substances (or- 
ganisms), but hold that the _ so- 
called incorruptible and simple sub- 
stances (the elements, pure spirits) 
preserve themselves. 
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Revelation. The Roman Catechism declares that, 
unless preserved by God’s Providence, the uni- 
verse would instantly return to its original noth- 
ingness.° 

a) Holy Scripture clearly enforces the neces- 
sity of divine Preservation, as distinct from 
Creation. Wisd. XI, 26: “Quomodo posset 
aliquid permanere (μένειν), nisi tu voluisses, aut 
quod a te vocatum non esset, conservaretur?— 
How could any thing endure, if thou wouldst 
not? or be preserved, if not called by thee?” If 
this preservative influence were withdrawn, all 
living beings would perish. Ps. CIII,29: “Au- 
feres spiritum eorum, et deficient et in pulverem 
suum revertentur—Thou shalt take away their 
breath, and they shall fail, and shall return to 
their dust.” Holy Scripture describes divine 
Preservation either actively as an “upholding” 
or keeping together, or passively as the indwell- 
ing of all things in God. Heb. I, 2 sq.: “Per 
quem fecit et saecula, ... portansque® omnia 
verbo virtutis suae — By whom also he made the 
world . . . upholding all things by the word of 
his power.” Col. I, 16sq.: “Omma per ipsum et 
in ipso creata sunt... et omnia in ipso con- 


8 Cat. Rom., P. I, cap. ii, qu. Stitutae sunt, tllas  conservaret, 
19. ““ Nist conditis rebus perpetua  statim ad nihilum reciderent.” 
eius [Dei] providentia adesset, at- 9 hépwr, 


que eadem vi, qua ab initio con- 
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stant *°—All things were created by him and in 
him... and by him all things consist.” ™ 


b) The teaching of the Fathers on the whole conforms 
to the Scripture texts just quoted. Origen commen- 
tates on Acts XVII, 28 as follows: “In what manner 
then shall we live and move and be in God, unless with 
His power He grasps and holds together the uni- 
verse?” 15. St. Chrysostom observes: “To hold the 
universe together is no smaller matter than to have 
created it. Nay, if we be allowed to marvel, it is some- 
thing even greater. For while the act of Creation pro- 
duced beings, the act of Preservation sustains them, lest 
they return to nothingness.” ** St. Augustine remarks: 
“The world would scarcely endure even for one single 
moment, if God were to withdraw His governance from 
ii. 

We will close the Patristic argument with a passage 
from the writings of St. Gregory the Great: “ Cuncta 
ex nihilo facta sunt, eorumque essentia rursum ad ni- 
hilum tenderet, nist eam auctor omnium regiminis manu 
teneret — All things were made out of nothing, and their 
essence would tend to return to nothing, did not the 
author of all sustain them by his governance.” 18 
in bringing any theist to avow that 
things could not be at all, if they 
dropped out of the thought of the 


Supreme Mind. But God’s mere 
thinking of them is not enough to 


10 τὰ πάντα ἐν αὐτῷ συνέστηκεν͵ 
11 Cfr. also Acts XVII, 28. 

12 De Princtp., II, 1. 

18 Hom. in Hebdr., II, 1, 3. 

14In Gen. ad Lit., IV, 14. “Βε- 


ing is not the nature or essence 
of anything created, but of God 
alone,” says St. Thomas Aquinas. 
* Nothing then can remain in be- 
ing when the divine activity ceases.” 
(Contr. Gent., III, 65.) “ This is 
a truly magnificent argument,” com- 
ments Fr. Rickaby. “In these 
idealist days, there is no difficulty 


raise them out of the order of pure 
possibilities, and transfer them into 
the region of actual being. To give 
them actuality, God must will them; 
and to keep them in existence He 
must will them continually.” (Of 
God and His Creatures, p. 236, 
note.) 

15 Moral.. 


XVI, 37, 45. Other 
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c) It may be set down as a certain theological con- 
clusion that in point of fact God will never actually 
withdraw His preserving influence either from the uni- 
verse as a whole, or from any of its constituent parts. 
He will forever sustain the substance of His Creation. 
With regard to spiritual substances, their eternal dura- 
tion (immortality) is an ethical postulate based upon 
God’s wisdom, sanctity, and fidelity. As to material 
substances (not, however, their combinations) we have 
positive assurance that they will also endure forever, 
Cfr. Wisd. I, 14: “ Creavit Deus, ut essent [1. e., per- 
manerent| omnia— He created all things that they 
might be.” 16 

Transubstantiation proves nothing against this; for 
though bread and wine disappear in the conversion, they 
are not properly annihilated. The same quantity of nat- 
ural substance is restored when the species become cor- 
rupted.?" 


READINGS: — *Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, §§ 130, 131, Frei- 
burg 1878 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 361 sqq.); 
Heinrich, Dogmat. Theologie, Vol. V, §§ 272-273, 2nd ed., Mainz 
1888; Lessius, De Perfect. Moribusque Div., 1. 10-11; St. Thom., 
Contr. Gent., III, 65 (Rickaby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 
236 sqq.); ΙΡΕΜ, De Potent., qu. 5; Petav., De Deo, VIII, 2; B. 
Boedder, 5. J., Natural Theology, pp. 348 sqq., 2nd ed., London 
1899; L, J. Walker, 8. J., art. “ Providence,” in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. XII. 


Patristic texts will be found in 17 For a detailed treatment of 
Stentrup, De Deo Uno, pp. 658 this point we must refer the stu- 
sqq., Oenip. 1878. dent to the treatise on the Blessed 


16 Cfr. also Ps. CIII, 5; CXLV, Eucharist. 
6. 


SECTION 2 


DIVINE CO-OPERATION OR CONCURRENCE 


I. DEFINITION OF THE TERM.—The causality 
of God extends to the operations (operari) of 
His creatures as well as to their being (esse). 
He co-operates in their operation by preserving 
their substance and energy. But His co-opera- 
tion is more than mediate. We hold with Cath- 
olic theologians generally, against Durandus,’ 
that God lends His immediate physical co-opera- 
tion or Concursus to each and every creatural 
act. This particular function of divine Provi- 
dence is called concursus divinus generalis, in 
contradistinction to the special assistance granted 
in the order of supernatural grace. 


Two extremes must be avoided in defining the divine 
Concursus. First, all creatural operations are not at- 
tributable solely to God. This is the error of the so- 
called Occasionalists, who assert that the causae secundae 
are not true causes.” Secondly, we must not exclude 
the divine causality altogether by ascribing all causal in- 
fluence to the creature. The First Cause actually co- 

1Comment. in Quatuor Libros Occasionalism, see J. L. Perrier, 
Sent., 11, dist. 1, απ. 5. The Revival of Scholastic Philos- 


~2For a brief summary of the ophy, pp. 70 sq., New York 1909. 
considerations usually urged against 
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operates with the secondary causes,®? though this co-oper- 
ation is not a cooperatio in the strict sense of the 
term; that is, God does not posit one part of the effect, 
and the creature the other, but the same effect is fully 
and completely wrought by the First Cause, and just as 
fully and completely by the second causes. “ When 
one and the same effect is attributed to a natural cause 
and to the divine power,’ says St. Thomas Aquinas, 
“this does not mean that the effect is produced partly 
by God and partly by the natural agent. The whole 
effect is produced by both, though in different ways, 
just as the same effect is produced wholly by the in- 
strument and wholly also by the principal cause.” * ‘The 
right relation between Causa prima and causa secunda 
demands that the creatural be subordinated to the divine 
principle in such wise that the effect produced by both 
derives its physical entity from God more than the 
creature.° 

As regards sin, we must distinguish between its ma- 
terial and its formal cause, that is, between the physical 
entity of the sinful act (entitas peccati), and its in- 
herent malice (salitia peccati). God lends His co- 
operation solely to the act as such; the malice inherent 
in it, or, in other words, the sinning creature’s inclination 


8“ To signify that all capabilities 
of creatures for action must be 
reduced to divine creation and 
preservation, and that the exercise 
of these capabilities can never take 
place but with dependence upon di- 
vine volition, Scholastics say that 
God concurs with His creatures in 
action as the first cause, whilst the 
creatures are second causes.” 
(Boedder, Natural Theology, Ὁ. 395 
sq.) 


4 Contr. Gent., III, zo: “ Patet 


quod non sic idem effecius causae 
naturali et divinae virtutt attribut- 
tur, quast partim a Deo et partim 
a naturali agente fiat, sed totus ab 
uiroque secundum alium modum, 
sicut idem effectus totus atiribuitur 
instrumento δὲ principali agentt 
etiam totus.” (Cfr. Rickaby, Of 
God and His Creatures, p. 242, 
London 1905.) 

5 Cfr. St. Thomas, S$. Theol., 1a, 
qu. 105, art. 5. 
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towards evil, is due entirely to the exercise of its free- 
will.® 


2. THE DivinE Concursus DEMONSTRATED 
FROM REVELATION.—The doctrine of the divine 
Concursus is not strictly a revealed dogma. But 
it is a certain theological conclusion, as appears 
from the fact that it is held by all theological 
schools.’ We quote the Roman Catechism as of 
special weight inthis matter: “Non soluim autem 
Deus universa, quae sunt, providentia sud tuetur 
atque adnumstrat: verum etiam, quae moventur 
et agunt aliquid, intima virtute ad motum atque 
actionem ita unpellit, ut, quamvis secundarum 
causarum efficientiam non impediat, praevemat 
tamen, quum eius occultissuma vis ad singula 
pertineat, et quemadmodum Sapiens testatur, 
‘attingat a fine usque ad finem fortiter, et dispont 
omnia suaviter. Quare ab Apostolo dictum est, 
guum apud Athemenses annuntiaret Deum, quem 
tgnorantes colebant: ‘Non longe est ab unoquo- 
que nostrunt; 1 ipso enim vivimus, et movemur, 
et sumus— Not only does God by His Provi- 
dence protect and govern all things that exist, 
but by His intimate power He also impels to 
motion and action whatever things move and act, 
and this in such manner that, although He ex- 


6 God’s predetermination, in the ural Theology, p. 372.) Cfr. St. 
words of Fr. Boedder, “ causes the Thomas, De Malo, qu. 3, art. 2. 
free choice which is sinful, but He 7 The isolated opposition of Du- 
does not cause it as sinful.” (Nat- randus must be styled foolhardy. 
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cludes not, He yet prevents, the agency of sec- 
ondary causes; for His most secret influence 
extends to all things, and as the Wise Man tes- 
tifies, ‘reacheth from end to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly.’ Wherefore the 
Apostle, when announcing to the Athenians the 
God, whom not knowing they adored, said: 
‘He is not far from every one of us, for in Him 
we live, and move, and be.’ ” ® 


a) The Scriptural argument offers some difficulties. 
In selecting probatory texts we must be careful to 
choose only such as do not, on the face of them, refer 
to the supernatural aid of grace or to the purely mediate 
co-operation of God. For this reason, e. g., 1 Cor. XII, 
6 is unavailable. This text runs as follows: “ Divi- 
siones operationum sunt, idem vero Deus, qui operatur 
omnia [opera] in ommbus [operantibus]|— And there 
are diversities of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in 411. St. Paul here speaks of supernatural 
co-operation on the part of God.® 

Equally unavailing for our present argument is Job 
X, 8 sqq.: “Manus fecerunt tuae [Domini] me et 
plasmaverunt me totum in circuitu, ... pelle et carni- 
bus vestisti me, ossibus et nervis compegistr me — Thy 
hands have made me, and fashioned me wholly round 
about. .. . Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh: 
thou hast put me together with bones and sinews.”’ 
As the plastic power of the womb is undoubtedly due 


ΒΟ, Cat. Rom, Ἐς 1, cap. 2; πάντα ἐν πᾶσι, because of the 
qu. 22. general terms in which it is 
9It should be noted, however, couched, is most probably meant to 


that the phrase ὁ ἐνεργῶν τὰ include man’s natural acts, 
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to the creative and preservative causality of God, this 
text would riot lose its force even if it did not refer to 
His immediate co-operation. 

There is another series of Scriptural texts so worded 
as to be equally applicable to the Preservation of the 
universe and to the divine Concursus with which we 
are here concerned. For instance, John V, 17: “ Pater 
meus usque modo operatur et ego operor — My Father 
worketh until now, and I work.” 

Still more to the point is Is. XXVI, 12: “Do- 
mine, dabis pacem nobis; omnia enim opera nostra 
operatus es nobis — Lord, thou wilt give us peace, for 
thou hast wrought all our works for us.” Here “ our 
works” are attributed to God. Cfr. also Acts XVII, 
25: “Quum ipse det omnibus vitam*® et wmispira- 
tionem™ et omnia **— Seeing it is he who giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things.” Probably the most 
conclusive text is Acts XVII, 28, cited by the Triden- 
tine Catechism: “Jn ipso enim vivimus, movemur et 
sumus — For in him we live, and move, and are.” The 
Apostle here emphasizes the fact that we are dependent 
upon the divine co-operation for our existence as well as 
our life and operation. 

b) The Fathers of the Church regarded this as a truth 
both natural and revealed. Their teaching clearly ap- 
pears from their polemical writings against the Pelagians. 
St. Augustine censures those “ qui arbitrentur, tantum- 
modo mundum ipsum factum a Deo, cetera 1am fieri ab 
ipso mundo, Deum autem nihil operari. Contra quos 
profertur ila sententia Domini: Pater meus usquemodo 
operatur.” 78 The doctrinal position of the Pelagians is 
aptly hit off in St. Jerome’s dialogue between Crito- 


10 ξωήν͵ 127% πάντα͵ 
11 πνοὴν = breath. isin Gen. ad Lit., V, 20. 
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bulus and Atticus.** Critobulus, who speaks for the Pe- 
lagian heretics, objects that, “If we need God’s aid in 
everything we do, we cannot put a pen to paper, or keep 
silence, or speak, or sit, or stand, or walk about, or 
run, or eat, or fast, or weep, or laugh, etc., unless God 
lends us His assistance.” Atticus, who defends the 
Catholic view, replies that it is quite evident that we 
can do none of these things except by the aid of God.” 
Gregory the Great clearly teaches both the Preservation 
and the divine Concursus: “ Ommia, quae creata sunt, 
per se nec subsistere valent nec mover, sed intantuim 
subsistunt, inquantum ut esse debeant acceperunt, in- 
tantumt, moventur, inquantum occulto instinctu disponun- 
tur — Created things, of themselves, can neither con- 
tinue to exist nor move; they subsist only in so far as 
they have received the power of subsistence, and they 
move only in so far as they are disposed thereunto by 
a hidden instinct.’ 15 


3. THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN MOLINISM 
AND THomMiIsM.—The famous controversy be- 
tween the Molinists and the Thomists, which we 
have already sketched in our volume on God: 
His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes,” 
sharply reasserts itself in discussing the relation 
of the concurring First Cause to the operation of 
the secondary causes, especially in regard to the 
free acts of rational creatures. While both 


14 Dial. conir. Pelag., I, τὰ. 2. Schoolmen on this point see Sten- 
15 ““luxta meum sensunt non trup, De Deo Uno, thes. 82. 
posse perspicuum est.” Cfr. St. 17 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Jerome’s Ep, ad Ctesiph. Knowability, Essence, and Atiri- 


16 Regarding the consensus of the butes, pp. 383 sqq., St. Louis 191i. 
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schools agree in upholding the necessity of the 
divine Conctirrence in all human acts, including 
those which are free, and even those which are 
sinful, they differ widely in regard to its measure 
and mode. 


a) The Molinistic theory may be outlined thus. The 
divine Concurrence postulates two efficient causes 
(namely, the First Cause and a secondary cause), which 
by their harmonious co-operation produce the whole 
effect. The question arises: How is the free act of 
the will produced by this double cause? Liberty of 
choice is essentially conditioned by an absolutely free 
self-determination on the part of the will, and hence it 
is evident that God, while remaining the First Cause, 
must so shape His concurrence that the liberty of the 
creature remains intact. “ Albeit thé First Cause exerts 
the strongest influence upon the effect,” says St. Thomas, 
“that influence is nevertheless determined and specified 
by the proximate cause.” 7® Hence the divine Concur- 
sus must comprise a twofold act: an offer of co-oper- 
ation, and actual co-operation. The former is called 
concursus oblatus, the latter, concursus collatus. 

The concursus oblatus does not as yet produce a de- 
termined act of the free will, but is of its nature in- 
different, equivocal, and hypothetical, though at the same 
time necessary, because free volition cannot operate of 
itself and independently of the First Cause. By seizing, 
as it were, and leaning on the proffered arm of God, the 
human will is enabled to get its bearing according to the 
full extent of the active indifference which constitutes 
its freedom, and to act according to its good pleasure. 


18 De Potent., qu. 1, art. 4, ad 3. 
6 
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Did God proffer only a particular concursus along certain 
definite lines, the choice of the will would by that very 
fact be determined and its freedom destroyed. 

By Concursus collatus or exhibitus we understand the 
actual bestowal of divine help for the performance of a 
specific act which the will freely posits, and which God 
by virtue of the scientia media foresees with absolute 
certainty from everlasting. This particular concursus is 
by its very nature precisely as definite, univocal, and 
absolute as the free determination of the will. It consists 
in God’s physically positing the selfsame act to which the 
free will has determined itself. The will’s self-deter- 
mination precedes the divine causality as a condition 
precedes that which it conditions, not, however, as a 
cause precedes its effect. It follows that the concursus 
collatus, taken in the sense explained, is and must be 
strictly simultaneous.’® 

Ὁ) Thomism 29 postulates what is technically known as 
the concursus praevius, that is, a co-operation on the 
part of God which not only co-produces the free act of 
the creature, but as a praemotio physica causally pre- 
determines it, and formally applies the will, which is 
of itself indifferent, to the free act. According to this 
much-debated theory the free-will of the creature is pre- 
determined by God physically and ad unum before it 
determines itself. Concursus praevius and praemotio 
physica, therefore, are merely different names for one 
and the same thing. 


19 For further’ information on Pp. 355 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1899. 


this question see Suarez, Opusc. de 
Concursu, I, τά saqq.; Hontheim, 
Instit. Theodicaeae, pp. 621 sqq., 
770 5644η., Friburgi 1893; Schiffini, 
Disput. Metaph. Spectalis, Vol. II, 
pp. 331 saq.. August. Taurinor. 
1888; B. Boedder, Natural Theology, 


20 So called on the plea that it 
is the doctrine of St. Thomas; the 
Molinists claim that the Saint is 
not rightly interpreted by those 
who impute to him this teaching. 
Cfr. Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 
371 85644ᾳ., 439 846. 
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Gonet defines physical premotion as follows: “ Actio 
Dei, qua voluntatem humanam, priusquam se determinet, 
ita ad actum movet insuperabilt virtute, ut voluntas 
nequeat omissionem sui actus cum illa praemotione con- 
iungere.’*+ Let us analyze this definition. Physical 
‘premotion is a determination, not merely an_indif- 
ferent, manifold, and hypothetical offer of co-operation 
like the concursus oblatus of the Molinists. It 1mme- 
diately and irresistibly (insuperabilt virtute) determines 
the free will ad unum, after the fashion of some 
transient quality, designed, in the words of Alvarez, 
to communicate to the will and to all secondary 
causes the ultimate complement of the actus primus.” 
Physical premotion is, more specifically, a predeter- 
mination, for the reason that both with regard to 
causality and nature it precedes the exercise of free 
will on the part of the creature. It is called physical, 
in order to distinguish it from every species of moral 
determination (such as, e. g., a counsel, command, pe- 
tition), and also to emphasize the absolute effectiveness 
and irresistibility of the divine impulse. For, as it is 
metaphysically impossible for the human will to act at 
all without being predetermined, so, too, it is metaphys- 
ically impossible for the will not to act when it is pre- 
determined, or to perform an act other than that to 
which it is predetermined. This predetermination does 
not, however, destroy freedom of choice, because God 
predetermines the will not only with regard to the sub- 
stance of the act to be performed, but also in respect 
of its mode, that is, He predetermines the will to act 

21 Gonet, Clyp. Thomist., disp. 9, voluntati et omnibus causis secun- 
art. 5, $1. dis ultimum complementum actis 


22 Alvarez, De Auyx., III, disp. primi.” 
18, ἢ, 18, ad τῷ “... μὲ conferat 
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freely. Needless to say, none but an omnipotent First 
Cause can so predetermine free-will as to cause it to co- 
predetermine itself, and, consequently, to act with full 
liberty. Therefore, say the Thomists, physical premo- 
tion does not destroy free-will, but postulates and con- 
firms it.?° 

c) This is not the place to enter into a minute criticism 
of the two systems. To conform fully to the demands 
of right reason, Molinism must meet the objection that 
“free-will, by predetermining itself, forces the divine 
First Cause into inadmissible co-ordination.” It is more 
important to guard the majesty and primacy of the di- 
vine First Cause, than to preserve the freedom of the 
human will. Molinism overcomes this objection by ex- 
plaining that God depends on free-will merely as on a 
condition, and that the divine causality is far and away 
superior to that of the creature.** ‘That the First Cause 
should accommodate and conditionally subordinate itself 
to the nature and properties of the individual free crea- 
ture, is not derogatory to the infinite dignity and sover- 
eignty of God, any more than that God should make 
the execution of His holy Will dependent on a condition 
which the creature is free either to posit or not. Having 
bound Himself by a solemn promise to reward His 
creatures for the good they do, God cannot violate 
their free-will, but owes it to His own wisdom, sanctity, 


23 Cfr. Zigliara, Theologia Naiu- causa autem secunda semper influii 


ralis, Lyon 1876, pp. 380 sad. 

24 Primo,’ says Suarez, ‘ causa 
prima altior est et nobilior magisque 
independentt modo infiuit in effec- 
tum. Secundo causa prima respicit 
per se primo actionem illam sub 
quadam universaliori ratione; nam 
causa prima influit in quemlibet ef- 
fectum vel actionem ex eo pracecise, 
quod aliquid entitatis participat, 


sub aliqua posteriort magisque de- 
terminata ratione entis. Unde fit 
tertio, ut influxus causae primae ex 
se et ex suo genere dicatur etiam 
prior subsistendi consequentia; nam 
influxus causae primae absolute non 
pendet a@ causa secunda, sed quan- 
tum est ex suo genere, potest esse 
sine illa, non vero δ. converso.” 
Metaphys., disp. 22, sect. 3, n. Io. 
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and justice to preserve it, to foster it, and to give it 
full sway. This is not derogatory to His dignity, nor 
does it imply self-abasement; it is simply a mystery of 
the divine omnipotence.” 

The Molinistic charge that Thomism destroys free- 
will and makes God the author of sin, will be duly con- 
sidered in the treatise on Grace. Another objection 
against Thomism is that the concursus praevius, being 
neither zmmediatus nor simultaneus, cannot properly be 
called a concursus ad actum. Nature and Revelation 
agree that a free act of the creatural will requires an 
immediate and simultaneous concurrence on the part of 
God. The Thomistic concursus to all appearances pos- 
sesses neither the one nor the other of these qualifications. 
It is not per se simultaneus, because it is praevius, and 
it is not immediatus, because it 1s primarily directed to 
the efficient cause, 7. e., the actus primus, and not to 
the effect as such, ἢ. e., the actus secundus. Cardinal 
Zigliara tries to evade this difficulty by pointing out 
that the concursus simultaneus may be a continuation 
of the infurus praevius.2® It is indeed quite true that 
the concursus simultaneus may be a continuation of 
the influrus praevius——but does not the theory of 
which the learned Cardinal is an advocate, demand 
that it must always be so? Duly considered, the con- 
cursus praevius, as such, is not really a concursus at all, 
it is merely a praecursus. As Liberatore convincingly 
argues: “Si divinus concursus in re aliqua consisteret 
actiont creaturarum praevia, huius vi Deus in actionem 
non immediate intlueret, sed mediate, nimirum media 
re ula praevia, ad quam eius operatio proxime termina- 

25 Cir, Pohle-Preuss, God: His 26 Theol. Naturalis, p. 384, Lyon 


Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 1876. 
buies, pp. 440, 455 5644. 
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tur. Ut igitur salvetur Det concursus immediatus, ne- 
cesse est ut in ipsa actione creaturarum conctpiatur.” 31 


READINGS: —*Suarez, Opusc. de Concursu; *Stentrup, 5. J., 
De Deo Uno, cap. 10, Oeniponte 1878; IDEM, (more briefly), 
Synopsis De Deo Uno, pp. 286 sqq., Oeniponte 1895; Dummer- 
muth, O. P., δὶ Thomas de Doctrina Praemotionis Physicae, 
Paris 1886; J. Pecci, Lehre des hl. Thomas iiber den Einfluss 
Goites auf die Handlungen der verniinftigen Geschopfe und iiber 
die Scientia Media, Paderborn 1888; F. G. Feldner, O. P., Die 
Lehre des hl. Thomas tiber die Willensfreiheit der verniinftigen 
Wesen, Graz 1890; Frins, 5. J., De Cooperatione Dei cum. Omni 
Natura Creata, presertim Libera, Paris 1892; *L. de San, S. J., 
De Deo Uno, t. 1: De Mente δ᾽. Thomae circa Praedeterminationes 
Physicas, Louvain 1894; I. Jeiler, O. F. M., S. Bonaventurae Prin- 
cipia de Concursu Det Generali ad Actiones Causarum Secunda- 
rum Collecta et 5. Thomae Dociriné Confirmata, Quaracchi 1897. 


student is also referred to the 
works cited under “‘ Readings ’”’ and 


27 Instit. Philos., Vol. II, n. 66, 
Naples 1881. For a more com- 


plete treatment of these subtleties 
see Stentrup, S. J., De Deo Uno, 
pp. 676 sqq., Oeniponte 1878. The 


to the treatise on Grace, which is 
to appear later as a separate volume 
of this series. 


CHAPTER ΤῊ 


THE FINAL CAUSE OR END OF CREATION, AND 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Having treated of the efficient and the exem- 
plary cause of the created universe, we now pro- 
ceed to inquire into its final cause or end. 

What is the final cause or ultimate object of 


Creation? And by what means is that object 
attained? 
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SECTION 1 
THE FINAL CAUSE OR OBJECT OF CREATION 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKsS.—An end, object, 
or purpose (fims, τέλος) is that for the sake of 
which the effect or result of an action is pro- 
duced.* Aristotle calls it simply τὸ οὗ ἕνεκα: Since 
infinite progression is impossible, there must 
somewhere exist a “last cause” (fins ultineus), 
in respect of which all other causes are but means 
(fines intermedu). Thus man has a last end, 
an ultimate goal, beyond which there can be no 
other, and to the attainment of which he must 
subordinate all other ends for which he may be 
striving. The created universe, too, must have 
such a final cause, or last end, and this we now 
proceed to examine. 


It is important for the purpose of our present inquiry 
to draw a clean-cut distinction between finis operis and 
finis operantis. A finis operts is an end immanent in 
the act or work itself, such as the alleviation of poverty 
in giving alms, or the indication of time on the part of 
a clock. A finis operantis, on the other hand, is that 
particular end or purpose which guides or impels an 
agent in acting and which constitutes the motive or 


1 Finis est id, cuius gratia aliquid fit. 
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cause of his action. The finis operantis may or may not 
coincide with, though it can never frustrate, the finis 
operis. Thus some men give alms out of vanity, or to 
be reputed charitable, while clock-makers in construct- 
ing horologes are usually impelled by motives of gain 
or love of art. Similarly, in inquiring into the ultimate 
end of the created universe, we must carefully distin- 
guish between these two questions: (1) What induced 
God (finis operantis) to create the universe? (2) What 
is the ultimate end or object (finis operis) for which 
the universe was created? Divine Revelation returns a 
clear and distinct answer to both these questions. 


2. THE TEACHING OF REvELATION.—The 
teaching of Revelation on this head can be stated 
in two propositions: (1) God in creating the 
universe was impelled by His benevolence; (2) 
The final object of Creation is, primarily, the 
glorification of the Creator, and secondarily, the 
beatitude of His rational creatures. 


Thesis I: God’s sole motive in creating the uni- 
verse (finis operantis) was His benevolence. 


This is de fide. 

Proof. God is the Sovereign Lord and in- 
finitely perfect, and therefore the motive of His 
external operations must be within Himself. 
For, being eternally self-sufficient and enjoying 
absolute beatitude in and for Himself,? He re- 
quires for His being or happiness nothing that 


2“... in se et ex se beatissimus.”— Conc. Vatic., Sess. III, cab. 1- 
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exists outside Himself. Furthermore, being sub- 
stantial goodness or love,* He must have been 
impelled by His own goodness or love in creating 
the universe, and, since creation is free, by a free 
act of His Love. This is in fact the express teach- 
ing of Holy Church. “Deus bomitate sua... 
non ad augendam suam beatitudinem nec ad ac- 
qurendam, sed ad mantfestandam perfectionem 
suam per bona, quae creaturis wnpertitur, lber- 
rimo consilio ... utramque de nihilo condidit 
creaturam — God, of His own goodness, ... 
not for the increase or acquirement of His own 
happiness, but to manifest His perfections by the 
blessings which He bestows on creatures, and 
with absolute freedom of counsel, created out of 
nothing ... both [the spiritual and the corpo- 
real] creature... .’* According to Holy 
Scripture, God is Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end,’ 1. e., the final and the first 
Cause, who derives the motives of His operation 
solely from MHimself. Isaias XLVIII, τι: 
“Propter me, propter me faciam, ut non blas- 
phemer, et gloriam meam altert non dabo — 
For my own sake, for my own sake will I do 
it, that I may not be blasphemed: and I will 
not give my glory to another.” Origen couches 


3Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 5‘*T am Alpha and Omega, the 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- beginning and the end, saith the 
butes, pp. 423 566. Lord God.” (Apoc. I, 8.) 


4 Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, cap. I. 
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this fundamental theological verity in the words: 
“When in the beginning He created the things 
He willed to create, He had no other motive for 
His action than His own self, that is, His good- 
ness.’° St. Augustine says: “It is sufficient 
for a Christian to assume that the goodness of 
the Creator was the sole cause of creation.” * 


Thesis II: The ultimate purpose of Creation (finis 
operis) is, primarily, the glorification of God, sec- 
ondarily, the beatification of His rational creatures. 


Proof of the First Part of the Thesis (which 
is de fide). The proposition that the glory of 
God is the ultimate end of Creation, was denied 
by Descartes, who insisted that we cannot con- 
ceive God as influenced by egoism and vain- 
glory.” Against this error the Vatican Council 
defines: “St quis... mundum ad Dei gloriam 
conditum esse negaverit; anathema sit — If any 
one ... shall deny that the world was made 
for the glory of God, let him be anathema.” ὃ 


a) The same truth is implicitly taught in all those 
Scriptural texts which describe God as the absolutely 
final as well as the highest end and object of all created 
things. The universe serves its ultimate end by revealing 
and proclaiming the divine perfections, and thereby 


6 De Princip., II, 9, 6. St. Thomas in the Summa Theolo- 
tT Enchirid., c. 9. Cfr. also St. gica, 1a, qu. 19, art. 2-3. 

John Damascene, De Fide Orth., 8 Medit., 4. 

II, 2. The philosophical argument 9 Concilium Vaticanum, Sess. III, 


is developed somewhat at length by can. 5. 
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glorifying God as the last end of all things. It is in this 
sense that Sacred Scripture again and again says that 
God created the universe for Himself. Prov. XVI, 4: 
“OUniversa propter semetipsum operatus est Dominus 
— The Lord hath made all things for himself.” That 
propter Deum here means ud gloriam Dei is patent from 
Rom. XI, 36: “Ex ipso et per ipsum et in ipso? sunt 
omnia: ipst gloria in saecula— For of him, and by him, 
and in him, are all things: to him be glory for ever.” 
In his letter to the Hebrews (II, 10) St. Paul, by an 
inimitable play upon words, identifies the causa finalis 
of the world with its causa efficiens: “ Propter quem 
omnia et per quem oninia— δ ὃν τὰ πάντα καὶ δι᾽ οὗ τὰ 
πάντα." For this reason Yahweh Himself says: “ Om- 
nem, qui invocat nomen meum, in gloriam meam creavi 
eum, formavt eum et fect eum— And every one that 
calleth upon my name, I have created him for my glory, 
I have formed him and made him.’™ The material 
universe glorifies God by objectively reflecting His maj- 
esty. Ps. XVIII, 2: “Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei et 
opera manuum eius annuntiat frmamentum— The 
heavens shew forth the glory of God, and the firmament 
declareth the work of his hands.” Rational creatures 
have the additional and higher mission of converting 
the objective glory of the Creator (gloria obiectiva) 
into a subjective glorification (gloria formalis) by 
means of knowledge, love, and praise.1* This obliga- 
tion is solemnly enjoined upon them by divine command. 
Deut. X, 20 sq.: “Dominum Deum tuum timebis et 
οἱ Soli servies; ἱῤδὶ adhaerebis iurabisque in nomine illius. 
Ipse est laus tua, et Deus tuus— Thou shalt fear the 
Lord thy God, and serve him only: to him thou shalt 


10 eis αὐτόν = finis ulitmus. 12 Cfr. Rom. 1, 19 5866. 
11 15. XLITI, 7. 
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adhere, and shalt swear by his name. He is thy praise 
and thy God.” Hence the Christmas hymn of the an- 
gelic hosts, “ Gloria in excelsis Deo;” hence also the 
incessant exhortation of the Psalmist, “‘ Laudate Do- 
minum,’ and of Daniel, “ All ye works of the Lord, 
bless the Lord.” 18 

b) The teaching of the Fathers on this point agrees 
so perfectly with that of Sacred Scripture that we 
need not rehearse it at length. “ What we adore,” says 
St. Clement of Rome, “is the one God, who has made 
this whole mass out of nothing and fashioned it as an 
ornament to His majesty.”1* Tertullian copies this 
passage word for word in the seventeenth chapter of 
his Apologeticum.” 

c) The Schoolmen draw an important distinction, 
which is based on the teaching of Scripture, between 
gloria obiectiva and gloria formalis.® By gloria obiec- 
tiva they understand the objective grandeur of the cre- 
ated universe as a mute manifestation of divine wis- 
dom, benevolence, beauty, etc. Gloria formalis is the 
subjective glorification of the Creator by His rational 
creatures, in so far as they are moved by the beauty and 
grandeur of the physical universe to know, love, and 
praise Him.1* It is in this manner, and in this manner 
only, that the ultimate object of Creation (which con- 
sists in the glorification rather than in the simple glory 
of God) can be truly, completely, and perfectly at- 


18 Dan. III, 57.— Why God’s 
zeal for His own glory does not 


Doctrina Christiana, I, 32. The 
philosophical argument is forcibly 


imply egoism and vainglory, we 
have explained in God: His Know- 
ability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
432 566. 

14 Ep, ad Corinth., I, n. 33. 

15 For the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine, see that holy Doctor’s work, 


stated by St. Thomas, Contr. Gent., 
III, 16 sq. (Rickaby, Of God and 
His Creatures, pp. τοῦ sqq.). Cfr. 
also Lessius, De Perfect. Moribus- 
que Div., 1. XIV. 
16 Cfr. Lessius, J. ¢., c. 10, ἢ, 7. 
17 Cfr, Rom. I, 19 sqq. 
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tained. We conclude that, in creating the universe, God 
aimed principally at being glorified by those of His crea- 
tures whom He has endowed with reason. Had He 
omitted to kindle the light of reason, at least in some 
of His creatures, the universe would be “a book with- 
out a reader, a voice with no one to listen, an altar 
without a priest, a dwelling without inmates.”18 In 
view of these considerations it has justly been argued 
that a purely material world without rational denizens 
would be repugnant.?® 


Proof of the Second Part of the Thesis. That 
the happiness of rational creatures is one of the 
ultimate objects of Creation, is denied by two 
classes of opponents. Descartes, King, Stattler, 
and Kant regard the happiness of the rational 
creature as the sole object of Creation, irrespec- 
tive of the glory of God. Others, like Hermes 
and Gunther, hold that the chief end of Creation 
is the beatification of rational creatures, and that 
the glory of the Creator must be subordinated 
to this end. The opinion of the former has 
already been refuted. It remains to show that 
the happiness of rational creatures, though one of 
the chief purposes of Creation, is not its highest 
end, but essentially subordinate to the glorifica- 
tion of God. In other words, beatitude is merely 
the secondary object of Creation.*° 

18 Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. II, und thre Bewohner, 6th ed., pp. 
n. 461. 467 sqq., 495 saqq., Cologne 1910. 


19 Cfr. Pohle, Die Sternenwelten 20Cfr. Conc. Vatic., Sess. 11], 
cap. 2. 
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a) Holy Scripture teaches, (1) that the material uni- 
verse is subject to man and exists for his benefit and 
use; (2) that man’s well-being is not an end in itself, 
but a means to the glorification of God. The former 
purpose being subordinate to the latter, it follows that 
the happiness of man (and of the Angels) is the sec- 
ondary, not the primary end of Creation. Many Scrip- 
tural texts could be quoted to show that all irrational 
creatures are subject to, and destined to serve man,?? 
and that his eternal happiness is one of the ends of 
Creation. It is on this truth that theologians base what 
is known as the voluntas Dei salvifica, that is, the ear- 
nest and sincere will of God to free all men from sin 
and lead them to supernatural happiness. But as He is 
the Sovereign Good, the Creator must ultimately refer 
the eternal happiness of His rational creatures to Him- 
self, 7. e., He must seek in it His own glorification. 
Eph. I, 5 sq.: “Qui praedestinavit nos in adoptionem 
filiorum per lesum Christum ...in laudem gloriae 
gratiae suae .. . ut simus in laudem gloriae eius — Who 
hath predestinated us unto the. adoption of children 
through Jesus Christ unto himself ... unto the praise 
and glory of his grace ... that we may be unto the 
praise of his glory.” Only in this way can those who 
despise the divine glory be confounded. 1 Kings II, 30: 
“ Quicunque glorificaverit me, glorificabo eum; qui autem 
contemnunt meé, erunt ignobiles — Whosoever _ shall 
glorify me, him will I glorify: but they that despise 
me, shall be despised.” There is no exception to this 
fundamental rule. Even Christ, the Godman, glorified 

21 Ε. g., Gen. I, 28: ‘*And God rule over the fishes of the sea, and 
blessed them [our first parents], the fowls of the air, and all living 


saying: Increase and multiply, and creatures that move upon the 
fill the earth, and subdue it, and — earth,” 
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His Heavenly Father in all things. John XVII, 4: 
“Ego te clarificavi super terram, opus consummavi— 
I have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the 
work.” Hence the life of the Elect in Heaven is nothing 
but an unceasing hymn of praise in honor of the Cre- 
ator. Apoc. IV, 11: “ Dignus es, Domine Deus noster, 
accipere gloriam et honorem et virtutem, quia tu creasti 
omnia — Thou art worthy, O Lord our God, to receive 
glory, and honor, and power: because thou hast created : 
all things.” Cfr. 1 Cor. III, 22: “ Omnia vestra sunt, 

. vos autem Christi, Christus autem Det—For all 
things are yours, . . . and you are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.” 

b) There is no need of elaborating the argument 
from Tradition. The Fathers all teach in perfect con- 
formity with Sacred Scripture that the material uni- 
verse was made for man. “Non quasi indigens Deus 
homuus plasmavit Adam,’ says St. Irenzus,?? “ sed 
ut haberet, im quem collocaret sua beneficia— God 
formed Adam, not as if He had need of him, but as 
a subject upon which to confer His benefits.” On the 
other hand, however, the Fathers insist that man should 
be constantly mindful of the honor and glory he owes to 
God, according to the exhortation of St. Paul: “ Sive 
ergo manducatis sive bibitis sive aliud quid facitis, omnia 
in gloriam Dei facite— Therefore, whether you eat or 
drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 33. In his commentary on the Psalms ** St. Augus- 
tine says: “ Quo fine facias, vide. St eo id facts, ut tu 
glorificeris, hoc prohibuit Deus; si autem ideo, ut Deus 
glorificetur, hoc tussit — Look to the end thou hast in 

22 Adv. Haer., LV, 14. consult St. Augustine’s treatise De 


231 Cor. X, 31. On this text Doctrina Christiana, ch. 22. 
24In Ps., 55. 
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view. If thou dost it in order to glorify thyself, thou 
dost something which God has forbidden; but if thou 
dost it in order that God be glorified, thou compliest with 
His command.” 

c) The glory of God and the happiness of His crea- 
tures are two ends which can never clash, because the 
one is subordinate to the other, and the two are so inti- 
mately bound up that the attainment of either promotes 
that of the other. In the last analysis, therefore, Cre- 
ation has but one adequate end, viz., the glory of God, 
and this is accomplished by the beatification of His ra- 
tional creatures, which consists in knowing, loving, and 
praising the Creator. In fact, the higher purpose is at- 
tained in direct proportion to the attainment of the 
lower — the greater the happiness of the creature, the 
more ardent will be its love, the more intense its glorifi- 
cation of God. And conversely, the more intense the 
love and praise which the creature renders to God, the 
greater will be its own beatitude. 

It has been objected that, as some of God’s rational 
creatures are eternally damned, Creation does not attain 
its last end and purpose. God inevitably obtains that 
measure of external glory which He wills; and Hell 
itself is ultimately a revelation and glorification of the 
divine justice, though, of course, God does not, voluntate 
antecedente, seek His glory in the tortures of the repro- 
bate sinners, but in the jubilant hymns of the Elect.” 

25 Lessius explains the intrinsic quod Deus illam gloriam intendit 
relation existing between the glory et quaertt, intendit σὲ quaerit sume 
of God and the beatitude of His mum bonum et commodum nostrum. 
creatures as follows: “‘ Ifaque in Unde non minus Deo gratias agere 
summa Det gloria extrinseca for- debemus, quod quaerit gloriam 
maliter et intrinsece includitur sum- suam, quaint quod quaerat salutem 


mum bonum nostrum, ifa ut sine mostram, quia gloria eius esi salus 
illo concipi nequeat; et hoc ipso nostra.’ De Perfect. Moribusque 
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Divin., XIV, 3, n. 36. For a ref- gen, Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. I, 
utation of the false theories of Sect. 5. 
Hermes and Giinther consult Kleut- 


SECTION 2 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


1. DEFINITION OF THE TERM.—St. Thomas 
defines Divine Providence as the all-regulating 
and stable plan by which God, as the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, ordains all things.’ 


This definition postulates the existence of two divine 
operations, one of which is proper to the divine In- 
tellect, vig.: foreknowledge of all, especially the con- 
ditioned events of the future,? whereas the second, 7v2.: 
a preordainment of whatever is to happen or not to 
happen, with due regard to the free will of rational 
creatures, belongs to the divine Will. In a wider sense 
Providence is called the divine government of the world 
(gubernatio mundi), in as far as it is the successive 
execution of the divine plan in time. 

Providence, therefore, is related to the divine gov- 
ernment of the world as a design is related to its execu- 
tion. Providence is eternal, while the divine government 
of the world is exercised in time. 

Nor are “ Providence” and “divine disposition ”’ 
synonymous terms. What is usually called a divine dis- 
position (dispositio) has reference to the ordering of 
things to one another, while Providence ordains things 


1S. Theol., τὰ, qu. 22, art. 1. Kunowability, Essence and Attiri- 
2See Pohle-Preuss, God: His butes, pp. 361 866. 
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to their final end. Because of their intrinsic relation 
to the final object of the universe, the various divine dis- 
positions must be conceived as necessary functions of 
Providence. The same is true of the divine Preserva- 
tion of the universe and also of divine Concurrence, with 
both of which we have dealt in a preceding chapter. 


2. Tur Docma.—The existence of an all-gov- 
erning Providence was formally defined as an 
article of faith by the Council of the Vatican: 
“Umversa vero, quae condidit Deus, providentia 
sua tuetur atque gubernat, attingens a fine usque 
ad finem fortiter et disponens omma suaviter; 
omnia enim nuda et aperta sunt oculis eius, ea 
etiam, quae libera creaturarum actione futura 
sunt — God protects and governs by His Provi- 
dence all things which He hath made, ‘reaching 
from end to end mightily, and ordering all things 
sweetly.’ For ‘all things are bare and open to 
His eyes,’ even those which are yet to be by the 
free action of creatures.”° This definition ex- 
cludes the pagan notion of “fate” (εἱμαρμένη), 
which had already been rejected by the Council of 
Braga (A.D. 561), and also modern Deism, 
which either denies Providence point-blank, or 
represents God as an idle, uninterested spectator 
of mundane affairs. 

For the Scriptural argument we must refer 
the reader to our work entitled God: Hts 


8 Cone. Vatican., Sess. III, c. 1. (Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, 
nm. 178%.) 
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Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 260 
sqq. 

Among Patristic texts we would call special 
attention to Theodoret’s ten beautiful discourses 
on God’s Providence in the government of the 
world,* and to the last of St. Chrysostom’s three 
books to Stagirius, a treatise of consolation 
written for the benefit of a sorely tried and 
nearly despairing friend.° 


3. De1sM.— By Deism we understand a conception of 
the universe which acknowledges the existence of a 
personal Creator, distinct from the world, but holds that 
He does not care for the universe which He has created, 
simply letting it shift for itself. Deism differs not only 
from Christian Theism, but likewise from Pantheism and 
Materialism, and consequently also from Atheism. It 
may be fitly described as an incomplete, defective, and 
halting Theism.® 

Deism originated in the seventeenth century, in Eng- 
land, by way of reaction against the Episcopal Church. 
Under the leadership of Toland (1696), Collins 
(+ 1724), Tindal (1730), who is called “the great 
apostle of Deism,” Thomas Morgan (1737), and other 
notorious Freethinkers, it began by attacking the super- 


4 Περὶ προνοίας λόγοι f, 

ὅ Πρὸς Σταγείριον ἀσκητὴν δαι- 
μονῶντα͵, Cir. Bardenhewer-Sha- 
han, Patrology, p. 334. There is a 
difficult passage in the writings of 
St. Jerome, which the reader will 
find quoted, with a brief expla- 
nation, in Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
butes, pp. 358 sq. Ruiz has brought 
together quite a number of Patris- 


tic texts in his work De Providen- 
tia, disp. 3, sect. 3. The philosoph- 
ical argument is well developed by 
J. Hontheim, S. J., in his Institu- 
tiones Theodicaeae, pp. 805 566., 
Friburgi 1893. Cfr. also Pohle- 
Preuss, of. cit., pp. 445 5866. 

6 For a good account of Deism 
see Fr, Aveling in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. IV, s. v. 
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natural truths of Christianity and, under Dodwell 
(1742) and David Hume (+ 1776), sank deep into the 
quagmire of religious scepticism. German Rationalism 
(die Aufklarung)—whose leading champions were 
G. E. Lessing and Im. Kant — like the Freethought of 
the French Encyclopedists, was merely an offshoot of 
English Deism. In Germany Deism ultimately devel- 
oped into Pantheism. In France it engendered Athe- 
ism, which celebrated its terrible triumphs in the Revo- 
lution. At present Deism is leading a shadowy exist- 
ence in certain Freemasonic lodges which have not yet 
adopted rank Pantheism. It is a comfortable creed, 
for, while freely acknowledging the existence of a 
“Grand Architect of the Universe,” it cares not how He 
is worshipped or whether He be worshipped at all. The 
God of the Deists allows the mighty engine of the uni- 
verse to run at rovers and permits the droll little crea- 
tures called men to disport themselves as they please. 
Of course, if the universe is ruled by immutable laws 
and left to itself by its Creator, there can be no room for 
miracles; supernatural Revelation is impossible and the 
Christian world-view must be set down as a chimera. 
In its last analysis, therefore, Deism is pure Naturalism, 
or Rationalism, and utterly incompatible with revealed 
religion. It cannot even keep up the appearance of a 
“religion of pure reason” upon which it loves to plume 
itself. Having cut loose from God it has lost all sem- 
blance of religion and must lead to rank Atheism. Thus 
the most effective refutation of Deism is its own his- 
tory.’ 

1 On God’s relation to evil, espe- ity, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
cially moral evil or sin,—a relation 442 sqq. See also our remarks on 


which Deism blandly ignores,— cfr. Pessimism, supra, pp. 48 sq. St. 
Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowabil- Thomas deals with this aspect of 
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READINGS: — St. Thomas, Contr. Gent., III, 64-97 (Rickaby, 
Of God and His Creatures, pp. 235 sqq.).— Ruiz, De Providentia 
Dei, disp. 1-4.— Lessius, De Perfect. Moribusque Div., 1. XI.— 
IpeM, De Providentia Numunis, etc-— Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dog- 
mat., t. II, 3rd ed., pp. 173 sqq., Friburgi 1906.— Wilhelm-Scan- 
nell, 4 Manual of Catholic Theology, Vol. I, 2nd ed., pp. 372 sqq., 
London 1899.— B. Boedder, Natural Theology, pp. 381 sqq., 2nd 
ed., London 1899.— A. Lehmkuhl, Die géttliche Vorsehung, 5th 
ed., Koln 1906.—K. Gutberlet, Gott und die Schopfung, pp. 
106 sqq., Ratisbon 1910.— F, Aveling, art. “ Deism ” in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Vol. IV. 


the subject in his Summa Theo- Natural Theology, Appendix VI, 
logica, 1a, qu. 49. On the Opti- pp. 467 sqq. 
mism of St. Thomas, cfr. Boedder, 


PART II 


CREATION PASSIVELY CONSID- 
ERED, OR THE CREATED 
UNIVERSE 


By Creation in the passive sense (creari 5. 
creatum esse) we understand the created unt- 
verse or world (sundus). This, as its Greek 
name (κόσμος) indicates, is not a chaos, but a 
well-ordered, graduated, and articulated whole, 
consisting of three kingdoms, which rise one 
above the other: (1) The material universe, 
which embraces animals and plants, (2) the 
human race, and (3) the Angels.’ 

Accordingly we shall treat of Creation pas- 
sively considered, 7. e., the created universe, in 
three Chapters, entitled respectively: (1) Cos- 
mology, (2) Anthropology, and (3) Angel- 
ology. ' 


1 Cfr. Conc. Vatican., Sess. III, cap. 1 (quoted supra, pp. 29 546). 
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CHAPTER. I 


DOGMATIC COSMOLOGY 


SECTION 1 


FIRST AND SECOND CREATION 


1. DEFINITION OF TERMS.—In respect of 
matter, both inorganic and organic, God’s cre- 
ative operation is divided into two logically 
and really distinct functions, vg.: (1) The cre- 
ation of primordial matter out of nothing, and 
(2) the formation of chaotic matter, ἡ. e., the 
fashioning of earth and heaven, oceans and con- 
tinents, plants and animals out of the primitive 
world-stuff. 


The former of these two functions is called first cre- 
ation (creatio prima). It is creation in the proper sense 
of the term. The second (creatio secunda) can be called 
creation only in a figurative or metaphorical sense. 
Creatio secunda may be said to partake of the nature 
of creation proper, inasmuch as no one but God in His 
omnipotence was able to fashion and form the cos- 
mos. Active formation? has for its term or object pas- 

2‘*Formation is an operation their own proper forces, and or- 
which, from already created matter, dains them towards an_— end.” 
moulds different natures, fittingly (Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” 


compounds them, collects them into Ὁ. 262.) 
one synthesis, furnishes them with 
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sive formation, 7. e., the things formed or fashioned. In 
this passive formation St. Thomas discriminates between 
distinctio and ornatus. The work of distinction or dif- 
ferentiation which God performed on the first three 
days of the Hexaémeron consisted in the separation of 
light from darkness, of the firmament from the waters 
below, and of the solid land from the sea. The work 
of ornamentation, which took place on the last three days, 
consisted in the allocation of the various celestial and 
terrestrial bodies, supplying the water with fishes, the air 
with birds, and the continents with plants and animals. 


2. THE TEACHING OF DIVINE REVELATION.— 
Revelation furnishes a sufficient basis for the 
distinction between first and second creation. 


a) The book of Genesis begins by describing how 
God created all things out of nothing. Before He un- 
dertook the work of formation, which took six “ days,” 
the earth was “void and empty,” and the light as yet 
undivided from the darkness; in other words, the uni- 
verse was still in a chaotic state. To this twofold 
condition there corresponded a twofold operation on the 
part of the Almighty, viz.: creare and formare, which 
we call first and second creation. It is characteristic 
of the conception existing in the mind of the Sacred 
Writer that He does not describe the act of mere for- 
mation or ordering by the verb 812, which he em- 


ployed in the first verse, but by such verbs as NYY and 


ἽΝ), which are capable of being construed with a materia 
ex qua The only exceptions to this rule are Gen. 1, 


21: “Creavit (819%) Deus cete grandia — God created 
the great whales;” and Gen. I, 27: “Et creavit Deus 


2 Supra, Ὁ. 15. 
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hommem ... masculum et feminam creavit (813) eos 


— And God created man,...male and female he 
created them.” With regard to these two passages it 
should be noted that in the one there is question of a 
true creation, viz.: the creation of the human soul; while 
the other is specially designed to show forth God’s 
omnipotence, which manifests itself with special gran- 
deur in the creation of the huge ocean monsters. The 
playful ease with which the Creator produced these gi- 
gantic beings, proves that He is absolutely independent 
of matter and, therefore, at least indirectly demonstrates 
His creative power. 

For a further confirmation of the distinction between 
first and second creation we may quote from Wisd. ΧΙ, 
18 the phrase “ex materia invisa (scil. informi, ἐξ 
ἀμόρφου vAys).’* It is no argument against our thesis 
that a distinction is made in Gen. 1, 1 between “ heaven ” 
and “earth,” for heaven and earth were present at the 
Creation of the universe only with regard to their sub- 
stance ; they were not as yet divided off and moulded into 
shape,— this took place later (Gen. I, 7-8). 

b) The distinction between first and second creation 
is quite common in the writings of the Fathers. Thus 
Severian of Gabala (+ after 408) says: “On the 
first day God created out of nothing (ἐκ μὴ ὄντων) 
whatever He has made; but on the following days He 
did not create out of nothing (οὐκ ἐκ μὴ ὄντων), but ac- 
cording to His good pleasure fashioned (μετέβαλεν) that 
which He had made on the first day.’®> The three Cap- 
padocians expressed themselves in a similar manner.® 


4QOur English version correctly 5 De Mundi Creatione, Or. 1, n. 3 
tenders this passage thus: ‘* Thy al- (Migne, P.G., LVI, 433). 
mighty hand, which made _ the 6 Basil., Hom, in Hexaém., 2; 


world of matter without form.” Greg. Naz., Orai., 44, ἢ. 43 Greg. 
(Cfr. supra, p. 15). Nyss., Hom. in Hexaém., 2. 
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St. Augustine very distinctly insists on the concept of 
creatio secunda." 

In determining the nature of the materia informis 
out of which God gradually fashioned the cosmos in 
the course of six days, the Fathers were entirely de- 
pendent on the scientific theories prevalent in their day. 
In expounding these theories, needless to say, they 
do not represent Tradition, but merely the inade- 
quate notions of an unscientific age, and we are not 
bound by their speculations. St. Chrysostom’s® or St. 
Ephrem’s ® explanations of the process of Creation in 
the light of the peripatetic theory of the four elements 
(earth, water, air, and fire), have no more authority 
than the Patristic or Scholastic defense of the geocentric 
system of the universe, and we Catholics of the twentieth 
century are free to substitute for the crude hypotheses 
of the Patristic period the more solidly established con- 
clusions of modern science, e. g., to regard the molecules 
as the proper object of the creatio prima and the various 
chemical compositions as the objects of the creatio se- 
cunda. 

While, as we have shown, Revelation offers a solid 
basis for a real distinction between first and second 
creation and their products, it remains an open question 
whether or not the two processes were separated by a 
temporal interval. The great majority of the Fathers not 
only admit but positively assert an intermission be- 
tween creatio prima and creatio secunda. It was only 
the great authority of St. Augustine that preserved later 
theologians from unduly limiting freedom of interpreta- 
tion in regard to a question which, because of its rela- 
tions to natural science, must be handled with the greatest 


7 Supra, p. 14. 8 Hom. in Gen., 3. 9In Gen., T. 
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reserve. St. Augustine’s own interpretation 19. has, it is 
true, been generally rejected as forced and artificial; 
but St. Thomas,*? though himself a defender of the 
theory of temporal succession, invariably speaks of the 
Augustinian theory with great respect, and many later 
theologians, especially those who in some form or other 
prefer the so-called ideal interpretation, base their right 
to espouse a less slavishly literal view upon the example 
of the learned and pious Bishop of Hippo.” 


READINGS: — Palmieri, De Creatione et Praecipuis Creaturis, 
thes. 14-15, Romae 1010.-- Stentrup, De Deo Uno, thes. 78-79, 
Oeniponte 1875.— Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, § 144, Freiburg 
1878 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, pp. 383 sqq.).— Os- 
wald, Schépfungslehre, pp. 42 sqq., Paderborn 1885.— G. B. Tepe, 
Instit. Theol., Vol. II, pp. 461 sqq., Paris 1895.— Chr. Pesch, 
Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. III, 3rd ed., pp. 32 sqq., Friburgi 1908.— 
Among the commentaries on Genesis we recommend especially 
those by Lamy, Hummelauer, and Hoberg. 


10 Basing on Ecclus. XVIII, 1: 
“Creavit omnia simul (κοινῇ)-- He 
created all things together,” Au- 
gustine contracts the six days of 
Creation into one day, nay, into one 
single moment of time, and inter- 
prets “evening” as referring to 


the cognitio vespertina of the An- 
gels. 
11S. Theol., ta, qu. 74, art. 2. 
12 Cfr. Petavius, De Opere Sex 
Dierum, I, 5; Grassmann, Die 
Schépfungslehre des hl. Augustinus 
und Darwins, Ratisbon 1889. 


SECTION 2 


THE HEXAEMERON IN ITS RELATION TO SCIENCE 
AND EXEGESIS 


ARTICLE 1 


THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


This subject properly belongs to higher apolo- 
getics or fundamental theology.* In the present 
(purely dogmatic) treatise it will suffice to lay 
down certain leading principles which theolo- 
gians and scientists must constantly keep before 
them in order to safeguard the sacred rights of 
revealed religion without trenching on the just 
claims of science. 


Thesis I: Nature and the Bible both tell the his- 
tory of Creation, and consequently the assured results 
of scientific investigation can never contradict Holy 
Writ. 


Explanation. The Word of God, rightly interpreted, 
cannot clash with the firmly established conclusions 
of science, because both Sacred Scripture and science 
have God for their author. Any apparent contradiction 

1Cfr, Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, Ὁ. 

7 sq. 
103 
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between the two must be traceable either to some false 
and unproved claim on the part of science, or to an in- 
correct interpretation of Holy Writ. A thorough in- 
vestigation of all the data involved usually lays bare the 
source of error. The Galilei controversy is a case in 
point. There can be no doubt that the various natural 
sciences — astronomy, geology, palzontology, etc.— fur- 
nish, or at least are able to furnish, valuable aids to the 
exegete who undertakes to interpret the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. The prudent theologian will not spurn these 
aids. On the contrary, the respect he owes to the Al- 
mighty Creator, whose vestiges these sciences seek to 
trace, will prompt him to welcome their co-operation and 
to pay due regard to whatever evidence they may have to 
offer. God has, as it were, set down an objective com- 
mentary on the Bible in the “ Book of Nature,” to which 
the theologian can and should devote most careful atten- 
tion. All true scientists are after a fashion exegetes,* and 
therefore friends, not enemies, of the theologians. Those 
among them who antagonize revealed religion,* have de- 
serted the solid ground of science for moors and fens 
in which they gleefully chase deceptive will-o’-the-wisps. 
Of course, Science has a perfect right to follow her 
own methods, and the fact that her representatives con- 
duct their researches without constantly trying to square 
themselves with the Bible does not argue that they mis- 
trust religion or despise Christianity. The history of 
the inductive sciences shows that in many cases an undue 


2The most recent and the best 
account of the Galilei case is that 
by Adolf Miller, 5. J., in his two 
excellent volumes: Galileo Galilei 
and Der Galileiprozess (Freiburg 
1909), which deserve to be trans- 
lated into English. Cfr, also G. V. 
Leahy, Astronomical Essays, pp. 


181 sqq., Boston 1910; J. Gerard, 
S. J., The Church vs. Science, pp. 
22 sqq., London 1907. 

3Some of them, like Cuvier, 
Linné, Newton, Secchi, consciously; 
others, like Lyell, Kolliker, Vir- 
chow, unconsciously. 

4E, σ΄. Vogt, Biichner, Hackel. 
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regard for certain favorite interpretations of Scripture 
has misled science and bred false theories which it 
took ages to get rid of. We may instance the Coper- 
nican system,® the debate between Neptunists and Plu- 
tonists,® the problem of the geological deluge,’ etc. Un- 
fortunately, too, there have always been over-zealous 
though perfectly well-intentioned theologians who were 
ready to add to the confusion by supplying “ theological 
arguments” for unproved and unprovable hypotheses. 
This explains the existence and animus of such works 
as J. W. Draper’s History of the Conflict between Re- 
ligion and Sctence.® 


Thesis II: The proper purpose of the Mosaic nar- 
rative is not scientific, but strictly religious; hence 
we must not seek astronomy, physics, geology, etc., 
in the Hexaémeron, but chiefly religious instruction. 


Explanation. The grounds for this proposition are 
quite evident. The Bible is not a text-book of science. 
Had it been written to teach a supernaturally revealed 
system of physics, chemistry, astronomy, or geology, it 
would be a sealed and unintelligible book, nay, it would 
have proved positively dangerous to the faith of the 
masses, because scientific views and terms are subject 
to constant change. Consequently, in order to accom- 
plish its purpose, it was necessary that the Bible in 
matters of natural science should adopt the language of 
the common people, who derive their views of nature 


from external appearances. 


δ (ἔτ, G. V. Leahy, Astronomical 
Essays, pp. 45 5844. 
6 Cfr. A. M. Clerke, Modern Cos- 
mogonies, London 1905. 
7 Prestwich, On Certain Phenom- 
ena Belonging to the Close of the 
8 


This popular idiom is ever 


Last Geological Period, New York 
1895. 

8 New York 1889. <A splendid an- 
tidote to this venomous book is Fr. 
Lorinser’s Das Buch der Natur, 7 
vols., Ratisbon 1876-80. 
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true, because it employs relative standards in the con- 
templation of nature, and remains forever intelligible 
to the masses, because it makes no claim to describe abso- 
lute facts. Even at the present day, despite the universal 
adoption of the Copernican system, certain popular modes 
of expression, based upon ocular observation of the ap- 
parent movements of the heavenly bodies, retain the geo- 
centric color which they had in the days of Ptolemy. 
Even learned astronomers still speak of the summer and 
winter solstices, still refer to the sun as rising and set- 
ting, and so forth. “ We must remember,” says St. 
Thomas, “that Moses addressed himself to an unculti- 
vated people, and, condescending to their ignorance, pro- 
posed to them only what was obvious to the senses.” ὃ 
Moses’ chief purpose was to impress the Jews and 
the nations that were to come after them, with four fun- 
damental truths, viz.: (1) The existence of one true 
God, Lord of heaven and earth; (2) the creation of 
all things out of nothing, which implied the falsity of 
the Egyptian animal and star worship no less than of 
Dualism and Pantheism; (3) the duty of keeping holy 
the Sabbath day, after the example of the divine Arti- 
ficer, who created the universe in six days, and rested 
on the seventh;*® (4) that all the things which God 
made were originally good.11 We do not mean to say, 
of course, that the purely scientific portions of the Bible 
have no claim to divine authority, or to deny that they 
are absolutely infallible. As part of the Inspired Word 
they embody divine revelation. However, since the 
Hexaémeron 15 susceptible of many different explana- 
tions, and the infallible Church has never given an 
authentic interpretation of it, but, on the contrary, has 


9S. Theol., τὰ, que 68, art. 3. 11“ And God saw that it was 
10 Cfr. Exod. XX, 8 sq. good.’’ Gen. I, 2s. 
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granted full liberty to exegetes, Science is nowise 
hampered in her peculiar field of enquiry. St. Augustine 
went so far as to contend that the creation of the uni- 
verse was simultaneous with its formation and that what 
Sacred Scripture calls six days was in reality but a 
single moment of time.’? 


Thesis III: The relationship between the Mosaic 
narrative and natural science may, in principle, be 
defined thus: The Hexaémeron constitutes a nega- 
tive, but not a positive guiding principle for scientists. 


Explanation. By a positive guiding principle (norma 
positiva) we mean a rule, the conscientious observance 
of which guarantees the immediate possession of truth, 
while its non-observance entails error. Thus the mul- 
tiplication table is a positive guiding principle in all 
mathematical calculations and in the affairs of everyday 
life. A negative guiding principle merely requires that, 
while enjoying the greatest possible latitude in a certain 
sphere, we avoid forming any conclusion which directly 
contradicts said principle. Thus the axiom of parallel 
lines is a negative guiding principle in geometry, because 
any proposition that runs counter to it must inevitably 
prove false. That the Mosaic Hexaémeron does not pre- 
scribe what route science must travel is plain from the 
fact that the true sense of Genesis I, 1 has never been 
defined either by the infallible teaching office of the 
Church or by scientific exegesis. Hence the Mosaic 
narrative is not a positive norm for the guidance of the 


12 De Gen. ad Lit., ἽΝ, 22; De 
Civ. Dei, XI, 9. Supra, pp. 101 sq. 
Cfr. Fr. Schmid, De Inspirationis 
Bibliorum Τὶ et Ratione, Brix. 1895; 
P. Dausch, Die Schriftinspiration, 
Freiburg 1891; K. Holzhey, Die In- 


spiration der hl. Schrift in der An- 
schauung des Mitielalters von Karl 
dem Grossen bis sum Konzil von 
Trient, Miinchen 1895; Chr. Pesch, 
De Inspiratione S. Scripturae, Fri- 
burgi 1906. 
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naturalist. The very multiplicity of attempted interpre- 
tations which the Church has countenanced at various 
times, confirms this proposition. All that can justly be 
demanded, therefore, is that the scientist refrain from 
positively contradicting the Word of God, e. g., by de- 
fending such propositions as: “ Matter is eternal;”’ 
“Matter and energy are the sole principles of the uni- 
verse; “ The world originated by mere chance,” and so 
forth. In all other matters, such as the nebular hy- 
pothesis,* the evolution of species, etc., he may hold 
any conclusions that seem warranted. 

The exegete, on his part, is free to interpret the sacred 
text in accordance with the rules of hermeneutics and 
in harmony with each particular author’s peculiar style 
and with the context. Grammar, syntax, and the dic- 
tionary are quite as valuable scientific aids as the tele- 
scope, the microscope, and the testing tube. It will not 
do to impose the conclusions of physical science as a 
positive norm upon exegesis and to demand that the 
T{exaémeron be interpreted in accordance with constantly 
changing hypotheses. Modern exegetes, especially of 
the last half-century, have been justly charged with pay- 
ing too much attention to science and too little to the 
Mosaic text. Though the scientists have an undeniable 
right to be heard,’* they have no authority to dictate 
how the Hexaémeron must be interpreted. All they can 
reasonably demand is that exegetes accept the established 
conclusions of science as a negative guiding principle and 
refrain from advocating as certain, or even probable, 
any theory that contradicts clearly ascertained facts.? 

18 Cir. Leahy, Astronomical Es- infra, p. 112). On this question of 
says, pp. 231 sqq.; Clerke, Modern principle cfr. Kaulen, “ Grundsdiz- 
Cosmogonies, pp. 21 sqq. liches gur kath. Schriftauslegung ” 

14 Supra, Thesis I. in the Lit. Handweiser, 1895, Nos. 


15 Such are, for instance, the Res- 4 and 5; and A. Schépfer, Bibel 
titution and the Deluge theories (v. wnd Wissenschafi, Brixen 1896. 
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Thesis IV: Those theologians and scientists who 
deny that the so-called fossils or petrifactions are real 
remains of plants and animals, representing them as 
mere freaks of nature (lusus naturae), needlessly ex- 
pose the Word of God to ridicule. 


Explanation. There have been and still are theo- 
logians who, in order to save the literal interpretation 
of the Mosaic narrative, regard the paleontological 
finds in the lower strata of the earth as specially created 
products of divine omnipotence, rather than as real re- 
mains of primordial organisms. Nothing 1s so apt to 
excite ridicule on the part of infidels and indignation 
in the camp of educated Catholic laymen, as recourse 
to such pitiable hypotheses, which are altogether un- 
worthy of a true theologian. To assume that the Cre- 
ator leads truth-seeking man into invincible error, is to 
stamp Him a cruel deceiver, who makes it His business 
to lay annual rings around carbonized trees found 
standing erect in coal-mines, and to fashion in perfect 
detail large and small trilobites in siluric deposits — 
some of them even contain well-developed embryos — 
all mere lusus naturae! St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
Aquinas vigorously protested against this curious way of 
“reconciling ” faith and science. 

Noteworthy for all time is the principle which St. 
Augustine lays down in his famous treatise De Genesi 
ad Literam: “In rebus obscuris atque a nostris oculis 
remotissimis, si qua inde scripta etiam divina legerimus, 
quae possint salva fide, qua imbuimur, alias atque alias 
parere sententias, in nullam earum nos praecipiti af- 
firmatione ita proticiamus, ut, st forte diligentius dis- 
cussa veritas eam recte labefactaverit, corruamus; non 
pro sententia divinarum Scripturarum, sed pro nostra 
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ita dimicantes, ut eam velimus Scripturarum esse, quae 
nostra est, cum potius eam, quae Scripturarum est, no- 
stram esse velle debeamus.’+® With equal earnestness 
the Saint censures the stupidity of those who, in the 
mistaken interest of faith, provoke the sarcastic ridicule 
of learned infidels: “ Turpe est autem nimis et pernicio- 
sum ac maxime cavendum, ut Christianuim de his rebus 
quasi secundum christianas litteras loquentem ita delirare 
quilibet infidelis audiat, ut... risum tenere vix possit. 
Et non tam molestum est, quod errans homo deridetur, 
sed quod auctores nosiri ab ts, qui foris sunt, talia sen- 
sisse creduntur et cum magno eorum exitio, de quorum 
salute satagumus, tamquam indocti reprehenduntur atque 
respuuntur.” 17 These sentiments of the greatest among 
the Fathers were shared and re-echoed by the most 
eminent of the Church’s theologians. “ Dicendum est,” 
says St. Thomas Aquinas, “ quod sicut Augustinus docct, 
in huiusmod: quaestionibus duo sunt observanda: primo 
quidem, ut veritas Scripturae imconcusse teneatur; se- 
cundo, cum Scriptura divina multiphciter exponi possit, 
quod null expositiont aliguis ita praecise inhaereat, ut, 
st certa ratione constiterit hoc esse falsum, id nihilomi- 
nus asserere praesumat, ne Scriptura ex hoc ab infideli- 
bus derideatur et ne eis via credendi praecludatur.” 18 
St. Thomas rightly distinguishes between such Scrip- 
tural truths as appertain to the substance of faith, 
and such as are altogether secondary. “St ergo circa 
muundt principium aliquid est, quod ad substantiam fider 
pertinet, scil. mundum incepisse creatum, et hoc omnes 
Sanctt concorditer dicunt. Quo autem modo et ordine 
factus sit, non pertinet ad fidem mist per accidens, in- 
quantum in Scriptura traditur, εἰς veritatem diversa 


16 De Genest ad Literam, I, 18, 17 Op. :cit., I, το, 39. 
37% 18 S. Theol., 1a, qu. 68, art. 2. 
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expositione Sancti salvantes diversa tradiderunt.”’ 1 
The Creator, when He established nature, also laid 
down the laws by which it is governed, hence we must not 
have recourse to miracles except where no natural ex- 
planation suffices: “ Scriptura in principio Genesis com- 
memorat institutionem naturae, quae postmodum per- 
severat. Unde non debet dici, quod aliquid tunc factum 
fuerit, quod postmodum desierit.”*° And again: “In 
prima institutione naturae non quaeritur miraculum, sed 
quid natura rerum habeat, ut Augustinus dicit.’ 5: 


Thesis V: Since the true interpretation of the Hex- 
aémeron with regard to the origin of the universe is 
uncertain, theologians and scientists are free to adopt 
whatever theory they prefer, provided only it be rea- 
sonable and moderate, and not evidently opposed to 
Scripture. 


Explanation. This is merely a corollary from the pre- 
ceding theses. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
scientists have vied with theologians in making liberal 
use of the privilege named. During the last half of 
the nineteenth century innumerable theories designed to 
harmonize science and the Bible have sprung up, and 
the end is not yet in sight. Most of these theories are 


19 Comment. in Quatuor Libros Archbishop Messmer’s translation 
Sent., ὮΙ, dist, 22, art. 2. of Brtihl’s Bibelkunde (Outlines of 

20 5. Theol., 1a, qu. 68, art. 4. Bible Knowledge, pp. 257 sqq., Frei- 

21 Ibid. ad 3. Cfr. Aug., De Gen. burg and St. Louis 1910). Cfr. also 
ad Lit., II, 1 On the whole sub- Zanecchia, Divina Inspiratio SS, 
ject see Leo XIII’s admirable En- Scripturarum ad Mentem Divi 
cyclical “ Providentissimus Deus,’ Thomae, Rome 1898; C. Chauvain, 
of Nov. 18, 1893, of which an Eng- L’Inspiration des Divines Ecritures, 
lish translation can be found in Paris 1896; Chr, Pesch, De In- 
Seisenberger’s Practical Handbook spiratione Sacrae Scripturae, Fri- 
for the Study of the Bible, pp. 159 burgi 1906. 
sqq., New York 1911, and also in 
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tissues of more or less airy conjectures, and not a few 
evince a woeful lack of consistency. The Hexaémeron 
has become a playground where imagination runs amuck. 
The Church evidently apprehends no real contradiction 
between the Mosaic narrative and the established con- 
clusions of science. Among the forty or fifty theories 
which have been thus far contrived, it is reasonable to 
assume that one or two can be used for exegetical pur- 
poses without straining the sacred text. 

The number and variety of these theories is so great 
that they cannot easily be grouped in logical categories. 
For the following rough classification we are indebted 
to Msgr. Gutberlet.”” 

1. The Verbal theory interprets “day” literally as a 
period of twenty-four hours. “ This,” says Suarez, “is 
the more common opinion of the Fathers; . . . it is also 
favored by the Scholastics, though, on account of the 
authority of St. Augustine, they treat his divergent 
interpretation very modestly and with great reserve.” 23 
To-day this theory ts generally called the Deluge theory, 
for the reason that most of its modern defenders as- 
cribe the origin of the geological strata and their or- 
ganic deposits to a catastrophe caused by the Deluge.** 
In this hypothesis the Hexaémeron would antedate the 
so-called geological epochs. It 1s now quite generally 
held that the creation and formation of the cosmos must 
have required millions of years, and the Verbal theory 
no longer has any eminent defenders. 

2. The Restitution theory (held by Buckland, Wise- 
man, A. Wagner, Hengstenberg, Vosen, and others), 

22C. Gutberlet, Das Sechstage- 24 Thus Keil, Bosizio, Veith, So- 
werk, Frankfurt 1882. rignet, Laurent, Trissl. 


23 Suarez, De Opere Sex Dierum, 
Τ, 2%, 33: 
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assumes that the ante-diluvian flora and fauna ante- 
dates the chaos described in Genesis (tohu-vabohu) 
and was destroyed by a great catastrophe, following which 
God recreated the world, forming the present cosmos 
in the course of six natural days. According to this 
theory the Hexaémeron postdates the geological epochs. 
A. Westermayer*® represents the chaos as the work 
of the fallen angels. Restitutionism was revamped by 
A. Stenzel, but it has now been quite generally aban- 
doned in view of the fact that the undisturbed position of 
the fossils found in the lower strata of the earth makes it 
improbable that all living organisms were buried by a 
sudden catastrophe. To attribute such a catastrophe to 
the fallen angels almost verges on superstition. Stenzel, 
moreover, confused the tohu-vabohu with the Deluge. 
3. The numerous Concordance theories seek to syn- 
chronize the successive geological periods with the 
“days” of the Hexaémeron. They place the Hexaé- 
meron either between the different geological periods, or 
within them. Hence the names of “ Interperiodism ” and 
“ Periodism.” 35. “ Interperiodism,”’ which is a rather 
obscure system, divides the Hexaémeron into six ordinary 
days of twenty-four hours each, separated by long in- 
tervening periods, which contain the millions of years 
demanded by geology. According to “ Periodism” the 
six days of Genesis coincide with the geological periods, 
and the word “day” means an epoch or period of time. 
There is an older and a more recent Periodism. The 
former 27 construes a strict parallelism between the six 


25 Erschaffung der Welt und der periodism.” Cfr. v. Hummelauer, 


Menschen und deren Geschichte bis 
nach der Siindflut, Schaffhausen 
1861. 

26 The Deluge theory might anal- 
ogously be called “" Anteperiodism,” 
and the Restitution theory ‘‘ Post- 


Nochmals der biblische Schopfungs- 
bericht, Ὁ. 54, Freiburg 18098. 

21 Τὸ was held by Cuvier, Fraas, 
Pfaff, Hugh Miller, Guyot, Dana, 
Pianciani, Dawson, ete. 
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days of Creation on the one hand and six “ geological 
epochs” on the other. Modern Periodism, seeing the 
impossibility of such a close parallelism, has adopted a 
more or less idealistic Concordism.2® Among recent 
champions of Periodism the following deserve to be 
mentioned: J. Brucker,?® πὶ Vigouroux,*®° M. Setsen- 
berger,** and Bourdais.** From this idealistic Con- 
cordism to pure Idealism is but one step.** 

4. The Idealist theories disregard the chronological se- 
quence of the different stages of Creation and interpret 
the first chapter of Genesis in a purely religious sense. 
This puts the Bible and science on different planes; 
there are no points of contact between them, and a 
conflict is therefore impossible. The Hexaémeron 
transcends the geological periods and has absolutely 
nothing to do with them. Let the exegete and the 
scientist each pursue his own way in peace! “ Idealism,” 
says Hummelauer,?4 “does not interpret the six days 
as necessarily meaning six consecutive periods of 
time, but as six logically distinct, outstanding momenta 
of God’s creative activity, or as six divine ideas real- 
ized in Creation. Cannot the historian truly assert that 
the Romans subjugated Europe, Asia, and Africa? Or 
that Goethe wrote prose and poetry? Similarly the in- 
spired writer describes for us how God created light 
and the firmament, land and sea, plants, stars, and ani- 
mals.”’ 


28 C. Gittler; cfr., however, this 82“ Le Jour Génésiaque,” in La 
writer’s article “ Hexaémeron”’ in Science Catholique, 1889, pp. 550 
Herder’s Kirchenlexikon, Vol. V, sqq. 


col. 1980 sqq., Freiburg 1888. 33 Compare, δ. g., the first with 
29 Ouestions Actuelles d’Ecriture the fourth edition of Reusch’s work 

Sainte, Paris 1895. Bibel und Natur (4th ed., Bonn 
30 Dictionnaire de la Bible, Paris 1876). 

1895 5664. 34 Nochmals der biblische Schép- 


31 Der biblische Schopfungsbe- fungsbericht, p. 73. 
richt, 2nd ed., Freising 1882. 
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The simplest and most acceptable form of Idealism re- 
gards the Hexaémeron as a treatise arranged according 
to purely logical points of view, with its main emphasis 
upon the “ week,” and the seventh day as the Sabbath. 
Cir. Exod. XXIII, 12: “Sex diebus operaberis, sep- 
timo die cessabis — Six days thou shalt work: the sev- 
enth day thou shalt cease.” The divine week of creation 
is the model upon which man should pattern his week 
of labor, the divine Sabbath is the exemplar of his 
day of rest, which he is to consecrate to God. The in- 
troduction of the figure six is not arbitrary; nor is it due 
to chronological considerations; it is based upon the 
pragmatism of God’s creative activity, in which the num- 
ber three of the work of distinction corresponds to a 
like number in the ornamentation of the universe. This 
hypothesis has the twofold advantage of safeguarding 
the historic character of the Hexaémeron and of avoid- 
ing a slavish Concordism. Science can find nothing 
objectionable in an account of the Creation which is 
arranged pragmatically rather than chronologically.*® 

Allegorism, Poetism, and Liturgism virtually destroy 
the historic character of the Hexaémeron, and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that they have met with small 
favor.*° 

5. The most widely discussed among the so-called Ideal- 
istic theories Just now is the Vision theory advocated by 
Kurtz, Hummelauer, Hoberg, and others. It regards 
the six days of Creation as so many visions of Adam. 
In six living pictures or tableaux, symbolizing six nat- 
ural days, there passed before the mental vision of our 
ecstatic progenitor the history of creation, which could 

35 Thus Michelis, Baltzer, Reusch, theories may be mentioned: Stop- 


and others. pani, UHauser, Clifford, and De 
36 Among the advocates of these  Gryse. 
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be known to no one but God. The facts thus revealed 
to Adam were handed down by Primitive Tradition 
to Moses, who faithfully recorded them in the Book 
of Genesis. “It can truly be said,” remarks Hummel- 
auer, “that the universe was created in six days, that is 
in a vision, like as the heroes of a drama engage in com- 
bat on the stage.” *? This theory claims to eliminate 
even the possibility of a clash between Revelation and 
science. “The Vision theory,’ to quote Hummelauer 
again, “meets all objections by pointing to the differ- 
ence which must naturally exist between a vision of 
the creative act and that act itself. Science and the 
Bible do not deal with precisely the same object; a dif- 
ference between them, therefore, does not necessarily 
argue contradiction.” *° 

But what becomes of the distoric character of the 
Mosaic narrative? ‘“ What is there to correspond to the 
six days of Adam’s vision? Six ordinary days? or six pe- 
riods of time? or six logical momenta? — or nothing?” * 
Here is the weak spot of the Vision theory. Hummel- 
auer frankly.advocates “‘a theory of Vision sans phrase,” 
and refuses to accept Periodism in any shape or form.*® 
But if there is no reality corresponding to the consecutive 
days of Adam’s vision, the division of time into six 
days of labor and one day of rest is based on a mere 
dream, and the Sabbath has no foundation in fact, 
despite the solemn declaration in Exodus XX, II: 
“Sex enim diebus fecit Dominus coelum et terram et 
mare et omnia, quae in iis sunt, et requievit in die sep- 
timo, tdcirco benedixit Dominus diet Sabbatt et sanc- 

87 Nochmals der biblische Schédp- schrifét fir katholische Theologie, 
fungsbericht, Ὁ. 112. Innsbruck 1895, p. 730. 


38 Ibidem, pp. 113 586. 40 Nochmals der biblische Sché- 
39 J. Kern, S. J., in the Zeit- pfungsbericht, p. 123. 
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tificavit eum— For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them, 
and rested on the seventh day: therefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.” We must 
not forget that this revealed truth has been formally 
proclaimed a rule of human conduct: “Sex diebus 
operaberis, septimo die cessabis— Six days thou shalt 
work, the seventh day thou shalt cease” (Exod. XXIII, 
12). Obviously the Creator instituted this particular 
order not because Adam had six visions, but because 
the universe was actually created in the course of six 
days. To deny the objective truth of this fact is to do 
violence to the sacred text. One might as consistently 
adopt the extreme Idealistic theories. Hence we cannot 
admit that moderate Concordism and moderate Idealism 
have lost their raison d’étre. The Vision theory, in our 
humble opinion, can be successfully defended only on 
the assumption that the six days of Adam’s vision are 
based on some kind of objective reality.* 


ARTICLE 2 


THE HEXAEMERON AND EXEGESIS 


Exegetically those interpretations that devi- 
ate from the literal sense of the Mosaic narrative 
—we have in mind chiefly moderate Concordism 
and Idealism—can be justified only on the as- 
sumption that the Hebrew word ®! does not 


41 On this controversy the student 
may profitably consult K. Holzhey, 
Schopfung, Bibel und Inspiration, 
Stuttgart 31902; N. Peters, Glau- 
ben und Wissen tm ersten bibli- 


Schen Schépfungsbericht, Paderborn 
1907; F. E. Gigot, Spectal Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Old 
Testament, 2nd ed., Vol. I, pp. 142 
sqq., New York 1903. 
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necessarily mean an ordinary day of twenty-four 
hours, but may signify a longer period of time. 

1. Concordism and Idealism can claim the 
high authority of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
which every Catholic exegete has a perfect right 
to follow. We have already adverted to the 
fact that the eminent Bishop of Hippo regarded 
the whole week of the Hexaémeron as one sin- 
gle moment, and that St. Thomas approved of 
this interpretation. As the Church has never dis- 
owned the teaching of St. Augustine, it cannot 
fairly be claimed that ecclesiastical Tradition 
compels us to take the Hebrew >" in the sense 
of an ordinary day of twenty-four hours. Ori- 
gen and Athanasius anticipated the teaching of 
Augustine. While the Fathers and Scholastics 
generally preferred to adhere to the literal sense, 
they never condemned the Augustinian inter- 
pretation. St. Thomas says: “Moyses rudem 
populum de creatione mundi instruens per partes 
divisit, quae simul facta sunt. Gregorius vero 

. et alu Sancti ponunt ordinem temporis im 
distinctione rerum servatum, et haec quidem po- 
sitio est commumor, et magis consonare videtur 
litterae quantum ad superficiem; sed prior est 
rationabilior, et magis ab irrisione imfidelium 
sacram Scripturam defendens, quod valde ob- 
servandum docet Augustinus,’ ut sic Scripturae 


1 De Gen. ad Lit., I, το, 30. 
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exponantur, quod ab infidelbus non trrideantur ; 
et haec opinio plus nuhi placet.’? Under these 
circumstances the all but universal consensus of 
the Fathers and Scholastics in favor of the literal 
interpretation of the Mosaic narrative has no 
binding force. 

2. There are also intrinsic reasons for reject- 
ing the literal interpretation of the word ‘“‘day.” 
In the first place geology, paleontology, and as- 
tronomy all maintain that the formation of the 
universe, including our own planet, cannot have 
taken place within the limits of one natural week. 
Paleozoic coal, for example, mesozoic chalk, and 
the so-called tertiary formations postulate im- 
mense periods of time. It is to be noted, also, 
that the first three “days” of the Hexaémeron 
cannot have been solar days in the strict sense 
of the term, because the sun was not created 
until the fourth day. St. Augustine observes 
that it is practically impossible to define the 
exact nature of these ante-solar days.* In an- 
other portion of his writings he says that it is 
highly improbable, not to say incredible, that the 
earth should have brought forth full-grown trees 
in fruitage within the short space of twenty-four 
hours. 

2Comment. in Quatuor Libros dies cuiusmodi sint, aut perdiffcile 


Sent., 11, dist. 12, qu. 1, art. 2. nobis aut impossibile est cogitare, 
3De Civit. Dei, XI, 6: ‘Qui quanto magis dicere.” 
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A decisive argument for our contention is 
found in the fact that the word >¥ is frequently 
employed by Sacred Scripture in a wider sense, 
to denote an indefinite period of time.* In Gen. 
TI, 4 the entire period of six days is referred 
to as “one day.” “/stae sunt generationes coelht 
et terrae, quando creata sunt in die (82) quo 
fecit Dominus Deus coelum et terram — These 
are the generations of the heaven and the earth, 
when they were created in the day that the 
Lord God made the heaven and the earth.” 
Fzech. VII, 7 we read: “Vent tempus, prope 
est dies occisionts — The time is come, the day of 
slaughter is near.” Here “time” and “day” are 
evidently synonymous. Amos VIII, 13 has this 
passage: “In dite ila deficient virgines—In 
that day [1. e., at that time] the fair virgins 

. shall faint.” 

“Day” as a synonym for “time” is also fre- 
quent in such Scriptural phrases as dies vanitatis 
(day of vanity), dies tribulationis (day of tribu- 
lation) ,° dies peccatoris (the sinner’s day),’ dies 
frigoris (day of frost),° etc. 


If Di does not mean an ordinary “ day,” “ evening ” 
(vespera, FY) and “morning,” (mane, Iba) must like- 


4St. Hilary already took notice 5 Eccles. VII, 16. 
of this. ‘“‘ Diem frequenter signifi- 64 Kings XIX, 3. 
cari pro aetate cognovimus,” he 7Ps. XXXVI, 13. 
says, “ut ubi dies tota est, illic 8 Nah. ITI, 17. 


omne vitae tempus ostensum sit.” 


(In Ps. LV, ἡ. 2.) 
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wise be capable of a figurative interpretation. Ereb 
etymologically.means “‘ mixture, confusion.” It is analo- 
gously applied to matter in a chaotic state, 7. ¢., awaiting 
formation. Boker, on the other hand, which originally 
means “opening” or “revelation,” may be interpreted 
as signifying the work of seven days reduced to per- 
fect order. This distinction is at least as old as St. 
Augustine, who says: “Cum divxit: ‘Facta est ves- 
pera, materiam informem commemorat; cum autem 
dicit: “Factum est mane, speciem, quae ipsa operatione 
impressa est materiae.” ὃ 

But why did Moses choose the term “day” to de- 
scribe the periods of Creation? Why did he not em- 


ploy some such word as 82) or neiy, to indicate that he 


meant indefinite periods of time? The week of the 
Creation with its six periods crowned by the Creator’s 
day of repose — which ‘was surely not an ordinary day, 
since it still continues——-was intended to typify man’s 
week of labor which terminates with the Sabbath. Be- 
tween a type and that which it figures there generally 
obtains a relation of real similarity, which by virtue of 
the laws of analogy justifies the use of the same con- 
cept and the same term.?° 

3. Nor does the assumption of the moderate Idealists, 
that the Hexaemeron must be regarded as history written 
from the pragmatic rather than the chronological point of 
view, necessarily run counter to the principles of sound 
Biblical hermeneutics. Secular historians often refer to 
something done on a certain day briefly as “day” 
(6. g., the day of Waterloo, or dies Alliensis for pugna 

9 Op. Imperfect. de Gen., c. 15. t. ITI, ed. 3a, pp. 39 sqq., Friburgi 

10 Cfr. Corluy, Spicil. Dogmatico- 1908; Duilhé-Braig, Apologie des 


Bibl., τ, IT, pp. 163 saq., Gand. Christentums, pp. 178 sqq., Freiburg 
1884; Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., 1889. 
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Alliensis). In like manner Holy Scripture sometimes 
employs the word “day” to describe some particular 
event (as, for instance, dies Madian," dies occisionis,'* 
dies Domim,"™ dies magnus irae),‘* irrespective of 
duration. Similarly, in the Book of Genesis “ day” 
may mean act, work, operation, or performance, regard- 
less of duration. The analogous terms “ evening” and 
“morning” probably signify the completion of one and 
the beginning of another action, just as we sometimes 
speak of the evening of life or the dawn of a better 
future.*® 
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CHAPTER. ΤΠ 


DOGMATIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology, as a branch of dogmatic the- 
ology, partly coincides with the philosophical dis- 
cipline of the same name, and partly with psy- 
chology. Its object is to determine the natural 
basis for the supernatural endowment of man- 
kind in Adam, which was forfeited by original 
sin. Hence in this Chapter of our treatise we 
shall consider: (1) The nature of man, (2) 
The Supernatural in man, and (3) Man’s de- 
fection from the Supernatural (Original Sin). 


GENERAL Reapines: — St. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, qu. 75 sqq., and 
in connection therewith the treatises De Anima by Toletus, 
Suarez, and Ruvius; also Kleutgen, Die Philosophie der Vorzeit, 
Vol. II, 2nd ed., pp. 453 sqq., Miinster 1878.— Card. Gotti, De Deo 
Creatore, tract. 10.— Palmieri, De Creatione et de Praecipuis 
Creaturis, thes. 25-290, Romae 1910—*Card. Mazzella, De Deo 
Creante, ed. 2a, disp. 3 sqq., Romae 1880.— Τὶ, Pesch, Instit. Psy- 
chologice secundum Principia 5. Thomae Aquinatis, 3 vols., Fri- 
burgi 1897-8.—J. Thein, Christian Anthropology, New York 
1802.--- W. Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” pp. 272 sqq., Lon- 
don 1897.— H. Muckermann, S. J., Attitude of Catholics Towards 
Darwinism and Evolution, St. Louis 1906; Fr. Aveling, art. 
“Man” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX; E. Wasmann, 5. J., 
Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution, London toto. 

On the history of the various dogmas involved, cfr. A. Stéckl, 
Die spekulative Lehre vom Menschen und ihre Geschichte, 2 vols., 
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Wurzburg 1858-9.— *Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, 2nd ed., Vols. 
1 and II, Freiburg 1892-5.— E. Klebba, Die Anthropologie des hl. 
Irendus, Mtinster 1895.—*G. Esser, Die Seelenlehre Tertullians, 
Paderborn 1893.— Εἰ, Hilt, Des hl. Gregor von Nyssa Lehre vom 
Menschen, systematisch dargestelit, Kolin 1890. 


SECTION 1 


THE NATURE OF MAN 


The subject-matter of this Section may be 
treated under four subdivisions, viz.: (1) The 
origin of man and the unity of the human race; 
(2) The essential constitution of human nature 
and the relation of soul to body; (3) The im- 
mortality of the human soul; and (4) The origin 
of individual souls. The first two of the subse- 
quent Articles regard man as a whole, that is to 
Say, as composed of soul and body; the last two 
deal with the soul alone (Dogmatic Psychology). 
Such incidental questions as the probable age of 
the human race belong to fundamental theology 
or apologetics. 


ARTICLE 1 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE 


God directly created Adam and Eve, from 
whom all other human beings are descended by 
way Οἱ propagation. Holy Scripture lays par- 
ticular stress on the truth that the entire human 
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race is descended from a single pair of progeni- 
tors, and thus forms but one family. 


Thesis I: The body of the first man as well as his 
soul were created immediately by God. 


This thesis may be technically qualified as 
“sententia satis certa.”’ 

Proof. There is no need of entering upon a 
refutation of the obsolete heretical contention of 
the Gnostics and the Manichzans, that Adam 
was created by a subordinate Demiurge, or by 
the author of evil. The modern antithesis of 
Christian Anthropology is atheistic Darwinism, 
which teaches that in soul and body alike man 
is descended from the brute, the human soul 
being merely a more highly developed form of 
the brute soul." This teaching is as heretical as 
it is absurd. The modified Darwinism defended 
by St. George Mivart, who holds that the body 
of Adam developed from the animal kingdom, 
whereas his spiritual soul was infused imme- 
diately by the Creator must likewise be rejected; 
for while not directly heretical, it is repugnant 
to the letter of Sacred Scripture and to Chris- 
tian sentiment.? 

a) The creation of man occurred towards the 


1 Cfr. H. Muckermann, S. J., 4:- cussion of the Problem of Evolu- 
titude of Catholics Towards Dar- tion, pp. 49 sqq., London 1909. 
winism, pp. 39 sqq., St. Louis 1906; 2Cfr. W. Lescher, O. P., The 
E. Wasmann, S. J., The Berlin Dis- Evolution of the Human Body, 2nd 

ed., pp. 15 sqq., London 1899. 
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end of the Hexaémeron, immediately prior to 
the Creator’s day of rest. The Bible contains 
two separate accounts of it (Gen. I, 26 sqq., and 
Gen. II, 7), both of which represent Almighty 
God as personally creating man. 


a) The Creator proceeds with great solemnity in this 
act. Gen. 1, 26sq.: “And he said: let us make man to 
our image and likeness . . . and God created man to his 
own image: to the image of God he created him: male 
and female he created them.” This text, be it remarked 
in passing, excludes the Platonic error, which was es- 
poused by certain ancient rabbis, that Adam was a herm- 
aphrodite. The distinction of sexes is immediately 
from God. As God took a direct hand in the creation 
of material and irrational beings, there can be no doubt 
that He personally created Adam, “the crown of 
creation,’ whose material body from the moment of its 
origin was to be animated by a soul endowed with sanc- 
tifying grace. From the irrational brute to man was 
indeed a farther cry than from inanimate matter to 
plant, or from plant to brute, and hence if the imme- 
diate operation of the Creator was required for the 
latter, it was even more urgently demanded for the 
former. That God created the soul of Adam out of 
nothing and personally fashioned his body, becomes still 
clearer from Gen. II, 7: “And the Lord God formed 
man of the slime of the earth, and breathed into his face 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” These 
words, taken in their natural and obvious sense, rep- 
resent the creative act of God as one, though divided 
into two momenta, viz.: formation and breathing. 

Did the Creator employ the services of the Angels 
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in preparing the “slime of the earth”? The assumption 
cannot be positively disproved. But even if He did em- 
ploy the Angels as His agents, God Himself was the sole 
causa principalis in the formation of the human body.?® 


B) The creation of Eve furnishes a decisive ar- 
gument against the evolutionist hypothesis. 


It is quite inconceivable, and at the same time re- 
pugnant to the spirit of divine Revelation, that woman 
should have had a sublimer origin than man. Eve was 
fashioned immediately by God from a rib which He 
had taken from Adam.* Cardinal Cajetan’s allegorical 
interpretation of this text has been unanimously re- 
jected by theologians as fanciful and unwarranted. St. 
Paul says: “ Non enim vir ex muliere est, sed mulier ex 
viro. Etenim non est creatus vir propter mulierem, sed 
mulier propter virum—For the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man. For the man was 
not created for the woman, but the woman for the 
man.’*® If Eve had not sprung bodily from Adam, he 
could not have exclaimed: “This now is bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman 
(virago), because she was taken out of man (quonian 
de viro sumpta est).”® Τί the sumptio de viro was an 
immediate act of God, so, a fortiori, was the formatio 
de limo terrae; and hence Adam’s body, like his soul, 
must have come directly from the hands of the Creator.’ 


8 “Τὸ was mecessary,” says St. dust.” (δὶ Theol., 1a, qu. 91, art. 
Thomas, “that the first human 2.) 


body should be fashioned imme- 4 Gen. II, 21 sqa. 

diately by God... though possibly §1 Cor. XI, 8 sq. 

the Angels rendered some _assist- 6 Gen. II, 23. 

ance, as they will also do at the 7 Hummelauer, Comment. in Gen., 


resurrection by gathering up the pp. 129 sqq., Paris 1895. 
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b) The Patristic teaching on this subject is 
quite unanimous. Not a single one of the Fath- 
ers can be quoted in favor of Mivart’s hypothe- 
sis. We shall confine ourselves to a few speci- 
men quotations. 


Gregory of Nyssa writes: “If it were simply writ- 
ten: ‘He created,’ you would be free to think that 
man was made in the same manner as the brute ani- 
mals, the monsters, plants and herbs. In order to make 
you see that you have nothing in common with the 
beasts of the field, Moses describes God’s artistic pro- 
cedure in creating man thus: ‘God took dust of the 
earth. Then he relates what God did; then he tells us 
how God did it. He took dust of the earth and with His 
own hands formed man.’”® John of Damascus, who 
exalted man’s dignity to the extent of calling him 
a “little god” (μικρόθεος), deems it quite natural and 
proper that the body of the first man should have been 
immediately created by God. “Thus God created man 
with His hands: He formed his body out of earth, 
but gave him the soul by breathing.”® To show the 
propriety of such direct intervention on the part of the 
Almighty, St. John Chrysostom compares man to a king, 
whom God Himself wished to induct into the created 
universe as his palace.t° Tertullian hails man as “in- 
genii divini curam, manuum Dei operam, molitionis suae 
regem, liberalitatis suae heredem.’** It 1s one of this 
author’s favorite sayings that Adam bore a bodily re- 
semblance to the ‘‘ second Adam,” 1. e., Christ, and that 
the Creator fashioned the body of the first man after 


8 Orat. 2 (Migne, P.G., XLIV, 10 Hom. in Gen., 8, n. 2. 
279). 11 De Resurrect. Carnis, & 9. 


9 De Fide Orth., 11, 12. 
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the pattern of Jesus.2 The Fathers and Patristic 
writers generally love to descant on the great dignity 
of Eve because she was taken from Adam’s side. Eve, 
they say, did not spring from the head of Adam, which 
would have signified that she should rule over him; nor 
from his feet, that she might be his slave; but from 
his side, that she might be loved by her husband, thus 
symbolizing the procession of the Church from the side 
of Christ.* Such utterances are as incompatible with 
the views of Mivart 15 as they are with crude Darwinism 
in its application to man.?® 


Thesis 11: All mankind is decended from one pair 
of progenitors, Adam and Eve. 


Proof. The unity of the human race, though not yet 
formally defined, is a Catholic doctrine. 

The dogmatic commission of the Vatican Council 
drew up the following canon: “St quis universum 
genus humanum ab uno protoparente Adam ortum esse 
negaverit, anathema sit.’1* MWHeresies opposed to this 
teaching are Pre-Adamism and Co-Adamism. The Pre- 
Adamites claim that there were men before Adam; the 


12:OP. ctt.,. δ. δὲ 
enim linius exprimebatur, 
cogitabatur homo futurus.” 

13 “‘ Dormit Adam, ut fiat Eva; 
moritur Christus, ut fiat ecclesia. 
Dormienti Adae fit Eva de latere; 
mortuo Christo lancea percutitur la- 
tus, ut profluant sacramenta, quibus 
formatur ecclesia.’ (Aug., Tract. 
m toa, Ὁ, “ ro.) Cir. Conc. 
Viennense, apud Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, n. 480. 

14 On the Genesis of Species, pp. 
277 sqq., London 1871; Lessons 
from Nature, pp. 177 sqq., London 
1876. 


“ Quodcunque 
Christus 


15 Cfr, A. Jakob, Der Mensch, 
die Krone der Schopfung, Freiburg 
1900; Ὁ. Mohnike, Affe und Ur- 
mensch, Minster 1888; J. Diebolder, 
Darwins Grundprinzip der Abstam- 
mungslehre kritisch beleuchtet, 2nd 
ed., Freiburg 1891; E. Dennert, At 
the Deathbed of Darwinism, Bur- 
lington, Ia., 1904; W. Lescher, O. 
P., The Evolution of the Human 
Body, 2nd ed., London 1899; E. 
Wasmann, 5. J., Modern Biology 
and the Theory of Evolution, Lon- 
don τοῖο. 

16In Martin’s Collectio 
ment., p. 30, Paderb. 1873. 


Docu- 
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Co-Adamites, that other human beings co-existed with 
Adam and Eve. Pre-Adamism was reduced to a the- 
ological system by the French Calvinist Isaac Peyrére,!” 
who later became a Catholic and abjured his error before 
Pope Alexander VII. It has been revamped in modern 
times with much scientific acumen by Professor Win- 
chell.** The defense of Christian monogenism against 
the objections of infidel scientists is a task which we 
must leave to apologetics. The dogmatic argument for 
our thesis may be formulated as follows: 


a) The Bible does not permit us to doubt that 
all men without exception—including such widely 
divergent races as the negroes of Australasia, the 
Chinese, and the aborigines of the South Sea 
Islands—are descended from the same progeni- 
tors. This unity of descent sufficiently guar- 
antees the unity of the human race, which would 
remain a fact even if the so-called Neandertal 
race constituted a new zoological species, as is 
asserted by such eminent authorities as Schwalbe 
and Klaatsch.** Dogmatic theology is not con- 
cerned with zoological distinctions. The pur- 
pose of the Mosaic narrative is simply to de- 
scribe the origin of the universe, including man. 
We have in Gen. 1, 26 sqq. and II, 4 sqq., as 


erroneous guesswork,” cfr. P. De 
Roo, History of America Before 
Columbus, Vol. I, pp. 14 saq., Phil- 


17 Systema Theologicum ex Prae- 
adamitarum Hypothest, 1655. 
18 Preadamites, or A Demonsira- 


tion of the Existence of Men Be- 
fore Adam, Chicago 1890. On the 
main theses of this work, which is 
“almost as replete with facts and 
science as with suppositions and 


adelphia 1900. 

19 Cfr. E. Wasmann, The Berlin 
Discussion of the Problem of Evo- 
lution, pp. 71 sqq. 
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it were, the original charter of the human race. 
The very fact that God, when He was about 
to create man, debated with Himself—‘‘Let us 
make man,”——shows that a new and very im- 
portant link still remained to be inserted in the 
chain of created beings. Moreover, Gen. II, 5- 
7 expressly tells us: “There was not a man to 
till the earth ... and the Lord God formed 
man,” M578, 7. e., man as a species end as the 
first individual of that species. 


With equal certainty we know from Revelation that 
Eve was the first woman. Gen. II, 20: “ Adae vero 
non inveniebatur adiutor similis e1us— But for Adam 
there was not found a helper like himself.” Had any 
other human beings existed at that time (Pre-Adamites 
or Co-Adamites), Eve would not have been the first 
woman. Her very name “Eve” is intelligible only on 
the assumption that she is the proto-mother of man- 
kind: “Vocavit Adam nomen uxoris suae Eva, eo 
quod mater esset cunctorum viventium— Adam called 
the name of his wife Eve, because she was the mother 
of all the living.” 2° This is confirmed by various other 
Scriptural texts. Wisd. X, 1: “[Adamus] primus 
formatus est a Deo pater orbis terrarum, cum solus 
esset creatus—- Adam was first formed by God the 
father of the world, when he was created alone.” 
Christ Himself says, Matth. XIX, 4: “Qu: fecit 
hominem ab initio, masculum et foeminam fecit eos — 
He who made man from the beginning, made them male 
and female.” St. Paul repeats the same truth, Acts 


20 Gen, III, 20. 
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XVII, 26: “Fecitque [Deus] ex uno omne genus 
hominum inhabitare super universam faciem terrae — 
He hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon the 
whole face of the earth.” 7? 


b) Peyrére himself admitted that his theory 
was opposed to the unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers and to the many conciliar definitions 
which assert the universality of original sin and 
of the Redemption. 


“T confess,” he says in a letter to Philotimus, “ that 
I was not unaware of the fact that my hypothesis [as- 
serting the existence of Pre-Adamites] was entirely for- 
eign to the opinion of the holy Fathers and to the teach- 
ing of orthodox councils; and that the whole fabric of 
doctrine concerning the fall and redemption of man was 
based by the Fathers and councils on the hypothesis 
[sic!] that Adam was the first man.” 58 

The Fathers often make the common descent of all 
men from one pair of progenitors the text of inspiring 
reflections. Lactantius, 6. g., dwells on the utter wick- 
edness of hatred, which, he says, is repugnant to the 
blood relationship that binds all human beings together 
as members of one family.7* St. Ambrose and others 
demonstrate the unity of humankind from the manner 
in which our first parents were created.*° Lastly, the 


odisse 
(Insiit., 


mum scelus putandum est, 


21 ἐξ ἑνὸς πᾶν ἔθνος ἀνθρώπων. 
hominent vel mnoceniem.” 


22 For a refutation of certain 


specious objections drawn from Sa- 
cred Scripture consult Palmieri, 
De Deo Creante et Elevante, pp. 


251 588. 

23 Epist. ad Philotimum. 

24 Si ab uno homine, quem 
Deus finxit, onines orimur, ergo 


consanguiner: sumus, et tdeo maxt- 


1.. 6.) 

25“ Non de eadem terra, de qua 
plasmatus est Adam, sed de ipsius 
costa facta est mulier, ut sciremus, 
unam in viro et muliere esse natu- 
ram, unum fontem generis humant.” 
(De Paradiso, c. 10, n. 48.) 
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dogma of the universality of original sin, and the con- 
sequent duty for all men of whatever race to receive 
Baptism, as well as the dogma of the Redemption of all 
through Jesus Christ, presuppose common descent from 
Adam. 


c) Pre-Adamism is heretical only when it 
culminates in Co-Adamism, because the assertion 
that certain post-Adamic races had a pre-Adamic 
origin involves a direct denial of the universality 
of original sin and of the Redemption. 


Fabre d’Envieu?* held that human beings existed 
upon this earth long before the Biblical Adam, but that 
they were totally extinct when God created our first 
parents. While this airy hypothesis is not directly re- 
pugnant to the dogma of the universality of original sin 
and the Redemption of all men through Jesus Christ, 
it ‘is difficult to reconcile with the Mosaic narrative. 
Nor is there need of any such gratuitous assumption, 
so long as science has not discovered the “ tertiary man ” 
—the “missing link” which alone could give us the 
certainty that hundreds of thousands of years ago 
there lived upon this earth human beings whose traces 
became entirely obliterated in the later geological strata, 
only to re-appear in the glacial epoch. Modern man is 
no doubt genetically related to the diluvial man of the 
so-called interglacial period. His descent from Adam 
is Catholic teaching, and it naturally implies that all 
the different races of men, including the North American 
Indians and the Esquimos, are members of the Adamitic 
family.27 The early Christians regarded the assumption 


26 Les Origines de la Terre et de 27On the “tertiary man,” cfr. 
V’Homme, 1878. J. Ranke, Der Mensch, Vol. II, 
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of antipodes, 2. e., men who live diametrically opposite 
each other, as repugnant to revealed religion. This hy- 
pothesis was in consequence proscribed until it became 
scientifically established. We know now that the unity 
of the human race is sufficiently safeguarded by the 
assumption that the remotest corners of the earth were 
peopled from one common centre of migration. St. 
Augustine found this problem a very thorny one. Lac- 
tantius brushed it aside with misdirected sarcasm.”® 


READINGS: — H. Liiken, Die Stiftungsurkunde des Menschen- 
geschlechtes oder die mosaische Schopfungsgeschichte, Freiburg 
1876.— St. George Mivart, On the Genesis of Species, London 
1871.— Rauch, Finheit des Menschengeschlechtes, Augsburg 1873. 
—J. Ranke, Der Mensch, 2 vols., 3d ed., Leipzig t91t1.—*C. 
Gutberlet, Der Mensch, sein Ursprung u. seine Entwicklung, 3d 
ed., Paderborn 1910.— Lépicier, De Prima Hominis Formatione,. 
Romae 1910.— Hettinger, Apologie des Christentums, oth ed., II, 
I, 5ter Vortrag, Freiburg 1906.— Fr. Kaulen, Die Sprachverwir- 
rung zu Babel, Mainz 1861.—*A. Giesswein, Die Hauptprobleme 
der Sprachwissenschaft, Freiburg 1892.— J. Thein, Christian An- 
thropology, New York 1892. E. Wasmann, 5. J., The Berlin 
Discussion of the Problem of Evolution, London 19090.— ὟΝ. 
Lescher, O. P., The Evolution of the Human Body, 2nd ed., Lon- 
don 1899. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE ESSENTIAL CONSTITUENTS OF MAN AND THEIR 
MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 


In proceeding to consider the composite nature of 
man, we shall have to answer two separate and distinct 


pp. 456 sqq., 2nd ed., Leipzig 1900. 
On the North American Indians, see 
De Roo, History of America Before 
Columbus, Philadelphia 1900. 

28 On the moot decision of Pope 
Zacharias against Bishop Vigilius of 


Salzburg, who was a contemporary 
of St. Boniface (cfr. Baronius, An- 
nales, ad annum 748), see Pohle, 
Die Sternenwelten und ihre Bewohk- 
ner, 6th ed., pp. 523 saq., Kéln 
1910. 
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questions, viz.: (1) Of how many essential elements 
does human nature consist? and (2) How are these 
elements mutually related? 

To these questions the Church replies: (1) Man 
is composed of two essential constituents, body and soul. 
This teaching is called Dichotomy, or Dualism. (2) 
The rational soul constitutes the essential form of the 
body, and the two are substantially united in one nature. 

That these philosophical questions have an important 
dogmatic bearing is evident from the fact that Jesus 
Christ was true man as well as very God. By finding 
a correct solution for them we shall obtain accurate theo- 
logical notions on the substantiality, individuality, and 
spirituality of the human soul. This will obviate the 
necessity of entering into a separate discussion of these 
points. As regards free-will, which is unquestionably a 
natural endowment of the soul, its existence flows as a 
corollary from the dogmatic teaching of the Church (to 
be expounded presently) that original sin did not de- 
stroy man’s natural freedom of choice. 


Thesis I: Man consists of but two essential con- 
stituents, viz.: a body and a spiritual soul. 


This proposition is strictly de fide. 

Proof. All philosophical and theological sys- 
tems that assume more than two constituents 
have been condemned as heretical. 


Aside from the Platonic theory that there are two 
or even three souls in the human body,’ the error under 


1Father Rickaby, by the way, Timaeus, 69c-70a, describing how 
thinks that the traditional idea of ‘the mortal kind of soul,’ with its 
Plato’s teaching on this head does two divisions, was allocated in the 
him an injustice. ‘The passage, body by inferior deities, after the 


10 
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consideration was in ancient times held chiefly by the 
Gnostics and the Manichzans, and later by Apollinaris. 
The Gnostics believed that man has a threefold soul : πνεῦμα, 
ψυχῇ, ὕλη, While the Manicheans thought that the two 
eternal principles of good and evil, which are essentially 
opposed to each other, met in Adam, when his soul, 
which was an emanation from the good principle, was im- 
prisoned in the body by the evil one. Apollinaris, on 
his part, made the trichotomy of νοῦς, ψυχῇ, σάρξ the 
basis of his Christological heresy that the Logos sup- 
plied reason, which was lacking in the purely sensitive 
soul of Christ. Passing over the trichotomic errors 
of the Arabian philosopher Averroés, and of Ockam in 
the Middle Ages, we will mention only the modern 
heresy of Anton Ginther. Though formally adhering 
to the Dualist system (according to which man is a syn- 
thesis of spirit and nature), Gtinther practically taught 
Trichotomy by endowing matter, gua matter, with a na- 
ture-psyche of its own and refusing to regard the spirit 
as the sole vital principle, from which the human body 
derives its “ nature life.” ὃ 


At the Eighth General Council held in Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 869, the Church raised Dicho- 


Supreme Deity had produced the in- 
tellect, misled early commentators, 
and after them St. Thomas, into 
the belief that Plato supposed three 
distinct souls in one human body. 
Plato never speaks of ‘souls’ ex- 
cept in reference to distinct bodies. 
He speaks of ‘the soul’ of man 
as familiarly as we do. The pois 
in the head, the θυμός (St. Thomas’s 
pars irascibilis) in the chest, and 
the ἐπιθυμία (pars concupiscibilis) 
in the belly, are not three souls, but 
three varieties of one soul... . In 
the ultimate analysis of Plato’s 


meaning nothing more will appear, 
I believe, than the triple division, 
accepted by Aristotle and _ St. 
Thomas, of νοῦς, θυμός, ἐπιθυμία, 
three phases of one soul, the first 
inorganic and spiritual, the two lat- 
ter organic and involving connexion 
with the body.” (Of God and His 
Creatures, p. 120, n.) 

2Cfr. St. Augustine, De Duabus 
Animabus, c. 12. 

3Cfr. Kleutgen, Piilosophie der 
Voreeit, 2nd ed., Vol. II, n. 701 
sqq., Innsbruck 1878. 
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tomy to the rank of a dogma and condemned 
Trichotomiy as heretical: “Vetert et Novo Te- 
stamento unam animam rationalem et intellec- 
tualem.* habere honunem docente . . .m tantum 
imptetatis qudam .. . devenerunt, ut duas eum 


habere animas tmpudenter dogmatizare .. . per- 
tentent. Itaque sancta haec et universalis syno- 
dus... talis ampietatis mventores . . . magna 


voce anathematizat. ... St atutem quis con- 
traria gerere praesumpsertt, ... anathema sit 
— Both the Old and the New Testament teach 
that man has one rational and intellectual soul 
[nevertheless] some have been impious 
enough to assert, quite impudently, that man has 
two souls. This sacred and ecumenical Council 
. vehemently anathematizes the inventors of 
such impiety. . . . If any one shall presume to 
act contrary to this definition, let him be ana- 
thema.”’” 

a) Sacred Scripture is quite positive in its 
teaching that man is composed of but two ele- 
ments, a material body and a spiritual soul. 
Gen. Il, 7: “Formavit Donunus Deus hominem 
de limo terrae [corpus| et inspiravit in faciem eis 
spiraculum vitae [ammmam], et factus est homo 
[synthesis] in animam viventem — And the Lord 
God formed man |1. e., his body] from the slime 


4ulav ψυχὴν λογικὴν re καὶ dion, roth ed. edited by Cl. Bann- 
νοεράν͵ wart, n. 338. 
5 Quoted in Denzinger’s Enchiri- 
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of the earth, and breathed into his face the 
breath of life [1. e., the soul], and man [7. e., the 
synthesis of body and soul] became a living soul.” 
“Breath of life” (spiraculum vitae) in this con- 
text does not mean an independent animal or 
plant soul, but the spiritual soul. This is ob- 
vious from the fact that the sacred writer sets 
out with the express purpose of describing the 
origin of the first man (animal rationale). ‘The 
man thus dichotomically constituted is identical 
with the one described in Gen. I, 27 sqq., who, 
created to God’s own image, is commanded to 
“rule over all living creatures,’ which can only 
mean that he is to hold sway as an intelligent and 
free being. Hence spiraculum vitae is synony- 
mous with anuna rationals. In Eccles. XII, 7 
man is resolved into his constituent elements, and 
again there are but two: “Et revertatur pulvis 
[corpus] 1m terram suam, unde erat, et spiritus 
lanima spiritualis| redeat ad Deum, qui dedit 
illum — And let the dust [the body] return to its 
earth, from whence it was, and the spirit [the 
spiritual soul] return to God, who gave it.” 
None but an immortal soul—immortal because 
spiritual—can “return to God.” ® 


While Sacred Scripture occasionally draws a distinc- 
tion between “soul” (anima, ψυχῆ, VBI) and “ spirit” 


6 Compare Luke XXIII, 46: my spirit” with John XII, 27: 
* Father, into thy hands I commend ‘* Now is my soul troubled.” 
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(spiritus, πνεῦμα, 1), it nowhere countenances the 


theory that man has two souls. Seemingly discordant 
passages must be explained either by a poetic parallelism, 
as in the Psalms, or as a juxtaposition of the higher 
and lower soul-life, or, lastly, by a desire to differentiate 
between the pneumatic supernatural life and the merely 
natural life in man. Under one or other of these aspects 
it is easy to interpret such texts as Luke I, 46 sq.: 
“ Magnificat anima mea Dominum, et exultavit spiritus 
meus in Deo, salutari meo— My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour; ” 
Heb. IV, 12: “ Usque ad divisionem animae ac spiritus™ 
— Unto the division of the soul and the spirit;” 1 Cor. 
II, 14 sq.: “ Animalis homo ® non percipit ea, quae sunt 
Spiritus Det. . . spirttualis autem ® iudicat omnia — But 
the sensual man perceiveth not these things that are of 
the Spirit of God; ... but the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” The attempt to bolster Ginther’s psychology 
by Scriptural texts has proved utterly futile. 


b) The Fathers are all strict dichotomists be- 
cause they consistently refer to the “soul” as the 
principle of thought. 


It must be observed that the word “soul” (anima, 
ψυχῆ) is a relative, whereas “ spirit” is an absolute term. 
To identify “spirit” and “soul,” therefore, is tanta- 
mount to asserting the existence of but one life-princi- 
ple in human nature, vizg.: the spiritual soul. Thus St. 
Athanasius says: “Τῆς body of man is called body and 
not soul, and the soul of man is called soul and not 
body. The one is a correlative of the other, 2. 6., the 


Taxpt μερισμοῦ Ψυχῆς τε καὶ 8 ψυχικὸς δὲ ἄνθρωπος. 
πνεύματος͵ 9 ὁ δὲ πνευματικός, 
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spirit of the body.” *° Even before St. Athanasius, St. 
Justin Martyr, who had been unjustly charged with 
Trichotomy, taught quite positively: 
ἄνθρωπος GAN ἢ τὸ ἐκ ψυχῆς Kal σώματος συνεστὸς ζῶον λογικόν; 
— What is man but a rational living being composed of 
soul and body?” 7 


Ti yap ἐστιν ὃ 


Thesis II: The spiritual soul is the immediate sub- 
stantial form of the body. 


This is also de fide. 

Proof. Body and soul do not co-exist side by 
side in a loose mechanical or dynamic con- 
nexion, as e. g. a demon might exist in an ener- 
gumen, but are combined in a substantial unity 
of nature. Consequently, the spiritual soul, as 
such, is the immediate substantial form (forma 
substantialis) of the body, and man’s sensitive 
and vegetative processes proceed from it as 
their principle. All philosophical systems that 
deny this substantial union of nature” directly 
contravene the teaching of the Church, which 
the Council of Vienne (A. D. 1311) formulated 
against Petrus Ioannis Olivi as follows: “Quts- 
gius deimceps asserere, defendere seu tenere per- 
tinaciter praesumpserit, quod anima rationalis 


10 De Incarn. contr. Artan., I, ἢ ma. For the philosophical argu- 


20. 
11 De Resurrect., fragm., to. On 
the orthodoxy of St. Ireneus cfr. 


Klebba, Die Anthropologie des hil. 


Irendus, pp. 162 sqq., Miinster 1894. 
St. Augustine’s dichotomic stand- 
point clearly appears in his De Ani- 


ments see St. Thomas, S. Theol., 
1a, qu. 76, art. 3, and Contr. Gent., 
II, 58 (Rickaby, Of God and His 
Creatures, pp. 120 sq.). 

i2 Plato, Cartesius, Leibniz (har- 
monia praestabilita), et al. 
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seu intellectiva non sit forma corporis humam 
per se et essentialiter, tamquam haereticus sit 
censendus — Whosoever shall pertinaciously pre- 
sume to assert, defend or teach, that the rational 
or intellectual soul 1s not per se and essentially 
the form of the human body, shall be considered 
a heretic.” * 


This important dogmatic definition, couched in strictly 
Scholastic terminology, contains the following heads of 
doctrine: 

(1) Human nature has but two essential constituents, 
namely, the anima rationalis and the corpus humanum." 

(2) The rational soul “informs,” ἢ. e., animates and 
quickens the human body as its true and real forma; 
and that (a) per se, not through the instrumentality of 
a second (sensitive or vegetative) soul, and (b) essen- 
tially (per essentiam suam), not through some accidental 
influence (as, for instance, by a mere dynamic com- 
mingling of spiritual energy with the faculties of the 
body). 

(3) The spiritual soul is consequently the true form 
of the body — forma corporis, forma substantialis cor- 
poris, not a mere forma accidentalis seu assistens. 

(4) It follows as an obvious corollary that man’s 
vegetative and sensitive life is derived from his spir- 
itual soul, which is virtually vegetative and sensitive. 

Pope Leo X solemnly approved the Viennese defini- 
tion at the Fifth Lateran Council, A.D. 1512.%° 


13 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 14 Dichotomy. 
dion, n. 481. On this dogmatic defi- 15 Sess. VIII, Consittt. “ Apostolics 
nition cfr. W. Lescher, The Evolu- regiminis.”” 


tion of the Body, 2nd ed., pp. 8 
sq., London 1899. 
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The misrepresentations of Gtnther and his school 
were repeatedly condemned by Pius IX, who, on the 
one hand, insisted: ‘‘ Noscimus, tisdem libris laedi ca- 
tholicam sententiam ac doctrinam de homine, qui corpore 
et anima ita absolvatur, ut anima eaque rationalis sit 
vera per se atque immediata corporis forma,’ and on 
the other hand declared: “ Sententiam quae unum in 
homine pont vitae principium: animam scilicet rationalem, 
a qua corpus quoque et motum et vitam omnem et sen- 
sum accipiat,...cum Ecclesiae dogmate ita videri 
coniunctam, ut huius sit legitima solaque vera interpre- 
tatio nec proinde sine errore in fide possit negari.” 18 


a) According to Holy Scripture, man is con- 
stituted a “living being’? (anima vivens, Mh 5) 
—=ens vivum) by the union of the mus terrae 
(1. e., body) with the spiraculum vitae (1. 6., 
spiritual soul). Consequently, his whole life 
(vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual), must 
flow from the spiritual soul, which vivifies the 
body by a process of “information” in the true 
and proper sense of the word. Ezechiel’s vision 
of the resurrection of dry bones (Ezech. 
XXXVII, 4 sqq.) illustrates this truth. “Ossa 
arida, audite verbum Domini... . Dabo super 
vos nervos et succrescere faciam super Vos carnes, 
et... dabo vobis spiritum et vivetis et scietis, 
quia ego sum Dominus — Ye dry bones, hear the 


16 Breve-“ Eximiam tuam” ad ant refutation of Giinther’s erron- 
Card. de Geissel, Archiep. Colon., eous teaching see Oswald, Schdp- 
15 Juntt 1857; Eptst. “ Dolore haud fungslehre, pp. 176 sqq., Paderborn 
mediocri”’ ad Episc. Vratisl. (Bres- 1885. 
lau) d. 30 Apr. 1860. For a trench- 
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word of the Lord... I will lay sinews upon 
you, and will cause flesh to grow over you, and 
... 1 will give you spirit, and you shall live, 
and you shall know that I am the Lord.” To 
understand this sublime prosopopeia we must 
observe that the Sacred Writer enumerates only 
two essential constituents of man, wig.: the body 
(sinews, bones, flesh) and the spirit (spiritus). 
The spirit revivifies the body by entering into 
the bones, consequently all life comes from the 
spiritual soul. ‘This would be impossible if both 
factors did not coalesce into an wnwm per se by 
a substantial synthesis of nature. 

b) The teaching of the Fathers was brought 
out most clearly in connection with the Christo- 
logical heresy of Apollinaris, Bishop of Lao- 
dicea,** 


It is worth while to recall Augustine’s drastic dictum 
against the Apollinarists: “ Animam irrationalem eum 
[scil. Christum] habere voluerunt, rationalem negaverunt ; 
dederunt et animam pecoris, subtraxerunt hominis — 
They attribute to Him [Christ] an irrational, but they 
deny Him a rational soul; they grant Him the soul of 
a brute, but they deny Him the soul of a man.”*8 Au- 
gustine himself held that the human body derives its life 
from the soul: “Ab anima [scil. rationali] corpori 
sensus et vita.’ How the Fathers conceived the 


17 Died A.D. 390. Cfr. J. F. 18 Tract. in Ioa., 47, 9. 
Sollier’s article on ‘* Appollinarian- 19 De Civ. Dei, XXI, 3, 2. 
ism” in Vol. I of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 
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mutual relationship of these two constituent elements ap- 
pears from their favorite comparison of the union of 
soul and body in man to the Hypostatic Union of the 
divine with the human nature in Christ. This simile has 
found its way into the Athanasian Creed: “ Nam sicut 
anima rationalis et caro unus est homo, ita Deus et 
homo unus est Christus — For as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 

There is an important Christological axiom: “ Ver- 
bum assumpsit carnem mediante anima” (the Word as- 
sumed flesh by means of the soul), of which the 
Fathers made frequent use against Arianism and Apol- 
linarianism. Only by assuming a rational soul, they ar- 
gued, was the Divine Logos able to take bodily flesh 
into the Hypostatic Union; for soulless flesh, or flesh 
animated merely by a brute soul (ψυχὴ ζωτικὴ ἄλογος), 
would not have been becoming to the Godhead, nor 
would it have met the requirements of the Redemption. 
Only flesh animated by a spiritual soul as its essen- 
tial form constitutes man; similarly the human nature 
of Christ is constituted only by human flesh animated 
by a spiritual soul as its essential form.?® After the 
outbreak of the Arian and Apollinarian controversy the 
Fathers never wearied of insisting on the “ rationality 
of the flesh,” 2: not, of course, in the sense of a hylozoistic 
Panpsychism, as advocated many centuries later by 
Spinoza, but in consonance with the dogmatic definition 
of Vienne, which, despite its Scholastic phraseology, may 
be said to flow-from Divine Revelation rather than from 
philosophy. 

20 See the dogmatic treatise on of Alexandria), σὰρξ ἔμψυχος 


Christology, Vol. IV of this Series. λογική (Sophronius). 
2ι σῶμα ψυχωθὲν νοερῶς (Cyril 
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c) Later theologians have warmly discussed 
the incidental question, whether the definition of 
the Council of Vienne can be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of the Aristotelian doctrine of 
Hylomorphism as developed by the Scholastics. 
This philosophic theory holds that all bodies are 
composed of a substantial form and primordial 
matter (forma substantiahs et materia prima). 
Is the Vienne definition to be taken as a dog- 
matic indication that the spiritual soul is imme- 
diately united with primordial matter (materia 
prima, ὕλη πρώτη) rather than with an organized 
body? 


a) St. Thomas distinctly teaches that the spiritual 
soul is not only the forma corporis, but the unica forma 
corporis —the sole form of the body.2*? He conceives 
the compositum humanum as consisting not of body 
and soul, but of primordial matter and soul, because it 
is the spiritual soul which renders the body materia 
secunda, 1. €., constitutes it a body, and thereby gives 
it its esse corporis. 

The Scotists, on the other hand, hold that the body 
is first constituted by a separate forma corporeitatis, and 
subsequently receives the intellectual soul as its essential 
form. In order to obtain an unum per se as the re- 
sult of this synthesis, the Scotists conceive the forma 
corporeitatis to be an imperfect, subordinate form, which 

22 “ Dicendum est, quod nulla 


alia forma  substantialis est in 
homine nist sola anima intellectiva, 


tta virtute continet omnes inferiores 
formas, et facit ipsa sola, quidquid 


δὲ guod ipsa, sicut virtute continet 
animam sensitivam et nutritivam, 


tmperfectiores formae in altis fa- 
cunt.” S$. Theol., ra, qu. 76, art; 
4. 
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offers no obstacle to the substantial completion of the 
whole by the spiritual soul. It is in this sense that 
Scotus teaches: “ Anima est principium formale, quo 
vivum est vivum. ... Est anima immediatum principium 
formale essendt et immediatum principium operandi,” 338 
so that “una forma rationalis dat esse triplex, scil. 
vegetativum, sensitivum et intellectivum.”’** But the 
esse corporis is not immediately communicated by the 
soul; it is derived from the forma corporettatis, which 
is distinct from the soul. This explains the Scotist 
conclusion that the body retains its forma corporeitatis 
after death, whereas the Thomists are compelled to in- 
vent a new form for the dead body, which they call 
forma cadaverica, Neither of the two systems is free 
from logical difficulties. The whole question properly 
belongs to the sphere of philosophy. 

β) It would be absurd to say that the Church has 
raised Hylomorphism to the rank of a dogma and con- 
demned in advance the fundamental principles of modern 
physics and chemistry as heretical. The Council of 
Vienne did not mean to affirm the existence of pri- 
mordial matter. Nor did it intend to deny the exist- 
ence of a forma corporeitatis in man. We know that 
the Thomistic doctrine was anything but popular 
among the theologians of that age. Moreover, the 
Viennese definition was drawn up by Scotist theolo- 
gians, who cannot have intended to persuade the Council 
to condemn a pet theory of their own school and order. 
“That the Council did not harbor any such purpose,” 
says Schell, “is proved by the unquestioned orthodoxy 
of the Scotist and allied schools.” 7° The Jesuit Schiffini, 

23 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 25 Dogmatik, Vol. II, p. 287, 


Sent., II, dist. 16, qu. 1. Paderborn 1890. 
24 De Rer. Princ., qu. 11, art. 2. 
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who defends the Thomistic doctrine with great zeal and 
acumen, finds himself constrained to counsel mod- 
eration in this controversy and to warn theologians 
against drawing hasty conclusions.** So long, there- 
fore, as the Church permits modern scientific Atomism 
and the Scotistic system to be taught without let or 
hindrance, so long will the definition of Vienne be suff- 
ciently safeguarded by saying that the spiritual soul ani- 
mates the human body (not: primordial matter) as its 
immediate essential form.?7 We are confirmed in this 
view by the sharp disapproval expressed by Pope Pius 
IX (June 5, 1876) of any and every extreme inter- 
pretation of the papal and conciliar definitions against 
the opponents of the Thomistic system.*® The most 
that can be said in favor of the latter is that “ by lay- 
ing a sharper emphasis upon the union of body and soul 
in one essence, it embodies a deeper and more con- 
sistent conception of the Church’s teaching, and thereby 
more emphatically accentuates the direct fusion of the 
soul with the innermost essence of the body, the utter 
dependency of the body upon the soul, and the intrinsic 
perfectioning and unification of the body, as such, by the 
soul. However, this teaching is hard to understand 
because of its profundity, and difficult to handle because 


26 ‘' An vero,’ he writes, “ legi- 
timad consecutione inde colligatur vel 
existentia primae materiae, prout 
haec intelligitur in doctrina scholas- 
tica, praesertim Τὴ. Thomae, vel sen- 
tentia eiusdem Aquinatis de unitate 
formae substantialis in eodem cor- 
pore, complures quidem rationali 
discursu id deducunt, sed minime 
dict potest quasi ab Ecclesia defini- 
tum, nec oppositum censuram ali- 
quam theologicam meretur, quamdiu 
Ecclesiae iudicio res ulterius deter- 
minata non fuerit. Quare pruden- 


tiae limites excederet ac temeritatis 
merito argueretur is, qui in rebus 
eiusmodi propriam sententiam δὶς 
propugnaret, ut ceteros contra sen- 
tientes quast violatae religionis vel 
sublestae fidei viros traduceret.’’ 
Disp. Metaphys. Spec., Vol. I, ed. 
2a, Ὁ. 395, Aug. Ταύτῃ, 1893. 

27 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dog- 
mat., Vol. III, ed. 3a, 66, Friburgi 
1908, 

28 For the text of this document 
see Schiffini, /. c. 
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of its delicacy. Hence it must not be insisted upon too 
strongly, lest the dogma itself be involved in difficulties 
insoluble to any but the most subtle minds specially 
trained for this purpose.” 39 


READINGS: — Thumann, Bestandteile des Menschen und ihr 
Verhalints zueinander, Bamberg 1846.— Liberatore, Del Com- 
posto Umano, 2 vols., Roma 1858.— Morgott, Geist und Natur im 
Menschen nach der Lehre des hl. Thomas, Eichstatt 1860.— Soff- 
ner, Dogmat. Begriindung der kirchlichen Lehre von den Be- 
standteilen des Menschen, Ratisbon 1861.— Vraetz, Spekulative 
Begriindung der Lehre der kath. Kirche tiber das Wesen der 
menschlichen Seele, K6ln 1865.— *Katschthaler, Zwei Thesen fiir 
das allgemetne Konzil, 2. Abteil., Ratisbon 1870.—v. Hertling, 
Materie und Form und Begriff der Seele bei Aristoteles, Bonn 
1871.— *Zigliara, De Mente Concilit Viennensis in Definiendo 
Dogmate Unionis Animae Humanae cum Corpore, Romae 1878. 
— *Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. V, §§ 295-296, Mainz 
1887.— E. Rolfes, Die substantiale Form und der Begriff der 
Seele bei Aristoteles, Paderborn 1896.— T. Pesch, 5. J., Seele und 
Leib als swei Bestandteile der einen Menschensubstanz gemiass 
der Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin, Fulda 1893.— W. Lescher, 
O. P., The Evolution of the Human Body, London 1899.—M. 
Maher, 5. J., Psychology, pp. 545 saq., 6th ed., London 1906.— 
J. T. Driscoll, Christian Philosophy: A Treatise on the Human 
Soul, New York 1808. 


29 Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, 
p. 153, Freiburg 1878. On the 
whole question cfr. Botalla, La Let- 
tre de M. Czacki et le Thomisme, 
Paris 1878; Palmieri, De Deo 
Creante, pp. 769 sqq., Romae 1878; 
Zigliara, De Mente Concilti Vien- 
nensis, Romae 1878. On the life 


and writings of Olivi the student 
may profitably consult the Archiv 
fiir Literatur und Kirchenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters, II, 377 
saq., III, 409 saqq., Freiburg 31886- 
87, and L. Oliger’s article, ‘‘ Olivi, 
Pierre Jean,” in Vol. XI of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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ARTICLE 3 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL 


1. THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH AND VaARI- 
ous HeresiEs.—There is a threefold immor- 
tality: the essential immortality of God, the nat- 
ural immortality of the soul, and the supernatural 
immortality of the body. It is an article of faith 
that the human soul is immortal. That this im- 
mortality is natural, ἡ. e., founded on an exigency 
of human nature, may be said to be Catholic 
teaching. 


There are three revealed truths which the Church 
declares to be demonstrable by philosophical arguments. 
They are: (1) The existence of God, (2) the spir- 
ituality of the soul, and (3) free-will". The dogma of 
the soul’s immortality is based on its simplicity and 
spirituality. Whether this truth is philosophically de- 
monstrable or not is a question that the Church has left 
open out of consideration for the Scotists. 

In every age there have been men who denied the 
immortality of the soul; these the Church has always 
treated as heretics. 

a) We have it on the authority of Eusebius? and 
St. Augustine 8 that, as early as the third century, there 
existed in Arabia a sect called Hypnopsychites,* who 
held that the soul slept, ἡ, δ. temporarily ceased to exist 


1Decr. Congr. S. Indicis 1855:  Knowability, Essence, and Atirt- 


* Ratiocinatio Dei existentiam, ant- butes, pp. 30 5664. 
mae spiritualitatem, hominis liber- 2 Hist. Bécles., Vix 37: 
fatem cum certitudine probare po- 8 De Haeres., 83. 


test.” Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 4From ὕπνος ψυχῆς = soul-sleep. 
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after death, until the resurrection of the flesh. Nicepho- 
rus Callistus® relates how at an Arabian Council held 
in 247, Origen combated this heresy with such con- 
vincing eloquence that all who had espoused it returned 
to the pale of the Church. 

The theory of a “ soul-sleep ” does not directly contra- 
vene the dogma of immortality, especially if it con- 
fines itself to the assertion that the soul survives after 
a fashion in a dreamy, semi-conscious state. This at- 
tenuated Hypnopsychism was combated by Tertullian in 
his treatise De Anima. He raises the question: “ What 
will happen during the time that we are in the nether 
world? Shall we sleep?” and answers it as follows: 
“The soul never sleeps, not even in this life.” ® 

Another, still more radical sect is mentioned by St. 
John Damascene. Its adherents were called Θνητοψυχῖται, 
because they believed that the souls of men, like those of 
brutes, cease to exist at death. 


b) The question of the immortality of the hu- 
man soul entered upon a new phase when, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, paganizing 
humanists of the stamp of Pietro Pomponazzi 
alleged that the soul is by nature necessarily 
mortal. Abul Ibn Roschd, commonly called 
Averroés, denied that there are individual ra- 
tional souls. There is, he said, one universal 
impersonal and objective over-soul (1ntellectus 
universalis), which, by illuminating the inferior 
souls of individuals, enables mankind to par- 


& Hist., V, 23. was advocated by Aphraates, A. D. 
6 De Anima, c. 58. Among the 336. 
Syrians the theory of the soul-sleep 
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ticipate perennially in the great eternal truths. 
“This doctrine involves the extinction of the 
individual consciousness and the impersonality 
of life after death: human individuals die, but 
humanity is immortal in the eternity of the 
objective, universal intelligence.” * Against this 
heresy the Fifth Council of the Lateran, under 
Pope Leo X (A. D. 1512), defined: “Cum... 
diebus nostris . . . (nonnull ause sint dicere) de 
natura ... animae rationalis, quod mortals sit 
aut unica in cunctis homiuubus, ... sacro ap- 
probante Concilio damnamus et reprobamus 
ones asserentes, aminaim intellectivam mortalem 
esse aut unicam in cunctis hominibus— As... 
in our days (some have dared to assert) con- 
cerning the nature of the rational soul, that it 15 
mortal, or that there is but one soul in all men, 
. . . with the approval of the sacred Council we 
condemn and reprobate all who assert that the 
intellectual soul is mortal or is but one in all 
men.” ὃ 


The decree proceeds as follows: “Cum illa [scil. 
anima intellectiva] non solum vere per se et essentialiter 
humant corporis forma existat, sicut in general. . . 
Viennensi Concilio ... continetur;® verum et immor- 
talis, et pro corporum, quibus infunditur, multitudine 

7De Wulf-Coffey, History of in Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiri- 
Medieval Philosophy, pp. 233 saqq., dion, τ. 738. 

London 1909. 9 See supra, pp. 142 sq. 
8 Constit. “ Apost, regim.,” quoted 
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singulariter [1. e., individualiter] multiplicabilis et mul- 
tiplicata et multiplicanda sit.” 

An analysis of this dogmatic definition, and of the rea- 
soning by which it is supported, gives us the following 
points of view: 

(1) This definition condemns two distinct heresies: 
(a) That the spiritual soul is mortal, and (b) that there 
exists but one universal soul in all men. Consequently, 
the contradictory proposition, that the spiritual soul is 
immortal and individual, is an article of faith. 

(2) The individuality of the soul is a necessary pos- 
tulate of personal immortality, and is therefore specially 
emphasized, first by reference to the dogmatic defini- 
tion of Vienne concerning the forma corporis, and 
again by reference to the individual origin of each 
human soul in the process of generation. 

(3) By the immortality of the soul Leo X and the 
Fifth Council of the Lateran understand that physical 
indestructibility (incorruptibilitas) which flows as a 
logical corollary from its nature as a spiritual substance. 
For this reason the dogmatic definition quoted above 
begins with the statement that the condemned errors 
concern the “nature of the rational soul” (natura 
animae rationalis). Unlike the bodily immortality of 
our first parents in Paradise, the 1mmortality of the soul 
therefore is not a pure grace. 

The above-quoted definition is the most important and 
the clearest pronouncement ever made by the Church on 
the subject of the natural immortality of the soul. 

c) In modern times Materialism and emanatistic Pan- 
theism deny the natural immortality of the soul as well 
as its spirituality and individuality. Materialism asserts 
that nothing is immortal except force and matter,’® 


10 Bichner, 
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while Pantheism ascribes immortality solely to the 
impersonal Absolute, of which it holds each individual 
man to be merely a part. The Vatican Council con- 
tented itself with condemning Materialism and Pan- 
theism in globo and re-affirming the spirituality of the 
soul, which forms the philosophical basis of its natural 
immortality.** 


2. PRooF oF THE DOGMA FROM REVELATION. 
—The demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul properly belongs to Eschatology. However, 
as this doctrine forms so important and funda- 
mental a part of our faith, we cannot pass it over 
in the present treatise. 

a) Most non-Catholics hold that the Old Tes- 
tament Jews did not believe in the immortality 
of the soul, and that this doctrine is the result 
of a slow and laborious evolution. We admit 
that the idea of temporal reward and punish- 
ment in the present life had a far stronger 
attraction for the Jews than retribution in the 
life beyond. Yet it is entirely wrong to say, as 
so many Rationalist critics do, that the Old Tes- 
tament contains no trace of belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. To begin with the Proto- 
evangelium or prophecy of Paradise,—its promise 


11 Cone. Vatican., Sess. 111, cap. created] the human [creature], as 
TI: “ἧς deinde [condidit Deus] partaking, in a sense, of both, con- 
humanam [ereaturam] quasi com- sisting of spirit and body.” Cfr. 


munem ex spiritu et corpore con- Cone. IV. Lateran. 1215, quoted 
shitutam —- And afterwards [God supra, Ὁ. 27. 
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of redemption through the seed of the Woman 
who was to crush the head of the ancient Serpent, 
would be utterly meaningless if the souls of men 
ceased to exist after death. The Patriarchs 
looked upon this present life as a pilgrimage ” 
and spoke of death as “going to the fathers.” ὃ 
By clearly distinguishing between “going to 
the fathers,’ or “being gathered to their peo- 
ple,” and burial in a common sepulchre,** Moses 
indirectly asserted the survival of the soul in 
the world beyond. Such phrases as: “I will 
go down to sheol” * and “You will bring down 
my gray hairs with sorrow unto sheol,” ** do not 
refer to the grave, but to the “nether world” (ᾧδης) 
considered as the abode of departed souls. In 
confirmation of His teaching on the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, Jesus, arguing with the Sad- 
ducees, quotes Exod. III, 6: “I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob,’ and adds by way of explana- 
tion: “He is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” ** Personal immortality could not 
be more plainly taught than in this exclamation 
of the pious Job: ** “T shall see my God, whom 1 


12 Gen. XLVI, 9; cir. Heb. XI, 15 Gen. XXXVII, 35. 

13 sqq. 16 Gen, XLIV, 29; cfr. also Gen. 
18 Gen. XV, 15; XXV, 8; XXXV, XLII, 38. 

29; LIX, 32. 17 Matth. XXII, 32. 
14Gen. XXV, 8 sq.3 XXXV, 293 18 Job XIX, 26 sq. 


ALIX, 32, etc, 
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myself shall see, and my eyes shall behold, and 
not another.” 

The so-called Sapiential Books of the Old 
Testament are especially rich in proofs for the 
immortality of the soul. Cfr. Wisd. III, 2 sqq.: 
“Vist sunt [iusti] oculis msipientium mort, . 
illi autem sunt in pace,... spes illorum wm- 
mortalitate plena est — In the sight of the unwise 
they [the souls of the just] seemed to die,... 
but they are in peace. . . . Their hope is full of 
immortality.” Wisd. IV, 7: “ustus st morte 
praeoccupatus fuerit, in refrigerio erit — The just 
man, if he be prevented with death, shall be in 
rest.” ᾿ 

The ghost of Samuel said to Saul: “Why 
hast thou disturbed my rest, that I should be 
brought up?” * 

These and similar texts represent immortality 
as a natural endowment of the soul and not 
as a gratuitous gift of grace. This follows 
from the fact, recorded in Gen. IJ, 26, that the 
spiritual soul of man was created to the likeness 
of God. The soul is an image God, not because 
it is the principle of vegetative and sensitive life 
(which is perishable), but because, being an im- 
perishable, indestructible spirit, it resembles the 
infinite and immortal spirit of Yahweh. 


191: Kings XXVIII, 1s. 
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It has been asserted that Ecclesiastes III, 19 is incom- 
patible with the doctrine of immortality, because it puts 
the death of man on the same plane with the ex- 
tinction of the brute beast: “ Unus interitus est ho- 
mints et wumentorum, et aequa utriusque conditio— 
The death of man and of beasts is one, and the con- 
dition of them both is equal.” But the context clearly 
shows that the Sacred Writer does not mean by this 
comparison to deny the immortality of the human soul. 
His purpose is to emphasize the mortality of the body, 
and to remind man that he who once aspired to equality 
with God was in punishment for his presumption re- 
duced to the level of perishable beasts.2° Nor is this 
train of thought disturbed by the sceptical question: 
“Outs novit, si spiritus filiorum Adam ascendat sursum, 
et si spiritus wmentorum descendat deorsum? — Who 
knoweth if the spirit of the children of Adam ascend 
upward, and if the spirit of the beasts descend down- 
ward?” ?+ For a little later Ecclesiastes himself in- 
sists on the immortality of the soul: “ Revertatur 
pulvis in terram suam, unde erat; et spiritus redeat ad 
Deum, qui dedit tllum— The dust return into its earth, 
from whence it was, and the spirit return to God, 
who gave it.”?? Assuredly it will not do to interpret 
Kecles. III, 21 as implying denial or doubt of a truth 
so clearly taught in Eccles. XII, 7. How, then, are we 
to understand this difficult text? Exegetes have sug- 
gested different interpretations. Some think that the 
Sacred Writer wished to adapt himself to the mind of the 
average person, who can perceive no essential difference 
between the symptoms of agony in man and beast. ἀαεί- 
mann ?* holds that the hagiographer simply desired to 


20 Gen. III, 22. 23 Comment. in Eccles. et Cant. 
21 Eccles. III, 21. Canticor., pp. 172 sqq., Paris 1890. 
22 Eccles, XII, 7.° 
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intimate the uncertainty of man’s fate in the world be- 
yond, because three verses farther up he speaks of the 
judgment of God, and no man knows, before that judg- 
ment has been pronounced, whether he will enjoy ever- 
lasting bliss or be condemned to suffer eternal punish- 
ment in hell. Thus interpreted the text furnishes a new 
proof for the doctrine of immortality. Other exegetes, 
among them Cornely,* think Eccles. III, 21 is meant 
to censure the carelessness of men in regard to their 
future destiny. In this hypothesis the question would 
mean: “ Who payeth the slightest attention to whether 
the spirit of man tends upward and the spirit of the 
beast downward?” It is quite obvious that the Jews 
before Christ could not have had such well-defined ideas 
about the other world as we Christians have, who know 
that we are destined to enjoy the beatific vision in Heaven. 
This fact sufficiently accounts for their gloomy concep- 
tion of sheol or the nether world. 


The New Testament teaching on immortality 
is so explicit that not even the Rationalists ven- 
ture to dispute it. Hence it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to cite the Saviour’s famous 
dictum: “Nolite timere eos, qui occidunt cor- 
pus, animam autem non possunt occidere, sed 
potius timete eum, qui potest et animam et corpus 
perdere in gehennam — Fear ye not them that kill 
the body, and are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him that can destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” 


24 Introd. in Utriusque Test. Libr. 25 Matth. X, 28. For the teach- 
Sacros, Vol. II, pp. 179 sqq., Paris ing of St. Paul see 1 Cor. XV, 1 
1887, sqq.; Heb. XI, 13 sqq. A more 
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b) Since the immortality of the soul is the 
very foundation stone of ethics and of the en- 
tire supernatural order of salvation, it goes with- 
out saying that this truth was unanimously 
taught, philosophically investigated, and scienti- 
fically developed by the Fathers. 


The unknown author of the Epistle to Diognetus 
professes: “Immortalis anima habitat in corpore mor- 
talt — The immortal soul dwells in a mortal body.” 7° St. 
Irenzus gives this philosophical reason for the immor- 
tality of the soul: “Jncompositus est enim et simplex 
spiritus, quit resolut non potest -— For the spirit [soul] 
1s incomposite and simple, and [therefore] cannot be re- 
solved.” 27 Tertullian,?® Gregory of Nyssa,?® and Am- 
brose *° express themselves in similar language. St. 
Augustine, as is well known, wrote a special treatise 
“On the Immortality of the Soul.” 

Some ancient writers (6. g., the author of the third 
pseudo-Clementine homily),®4 are suspected of having 
held that God annihilates the souls of the wicked. Their 
utterances must be read with caution. Some of them 
are undoubtedly susceptible of an orthodox interpreta- 
tion. St. Justin Martyr, for instance, in writing: 
“ Neque wnmortalis anima dicenda est; nam si immor- 
talis, etiam profecto ingenita [increata] est,’ *? plainly 
did not mean to deny that the soul is endowed with 
natural immortality,** but had in mind that essential 


detailed treatment of the subject 28 De Testim. An., ¢. 4 Sq. 

in Ἐς Schmid, Der Unsterblichkeits- 29 Or. Catech., c. 8. 

und Auferstehungsglaube in der 80 De Bono Mortis, c. 9. 

Bibel, Brixen 1902. 31 Cfr. Migne, P.G., II, 115. 
26On the Letter to Diognetus 82 Dial. c. Tryph., c 5. Migne, 

cir. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, P.G., VI, 486. 

pp. 68 sq. 33 Natural immortality implies 


27 Adv. Haeres., V, 7, 1. that the nature of a being is such 
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immortality which belongs to God alone. Of course the 
creature is immortal in quite a different sense than the 
Creator.** 


READINGS: — B. Schafer, Neue Untersuchungen tiber das Buch 
Kohelet, Freiburg 1870— L. Schiitz, Vernunftbeweis fiir die Un- 
sterblichkeit der Seele, Paderborn 1874— J. Knabenbauer, Das 
Zeugnis des Menschengeschlechtes fiir die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele, Freiburg 1878— E. Melzer, Die Unsterblichkeit auf Grund 
der Schépfungslehre, Neisse 1896.— Fell-Villing, The Immortality 
of the Human Soul Philosophically Explained, London 1906,— 
*W. Schneider, Das andere Leben, 10th ed., Paderborn 1909.— Ph. 
Kneib, Die Beweise fiir die Unsterblichkett der Seele aus allge- 
meinen psychologischen Tatsachen, Freiburg 1903.—F. C. Kemp- 
son, The Future Life and Modern Difficulties, London 1907.— 
Piat, Destinée de THomme, Paris 1898—Elbé, Future Life in 
the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science, London 1907. 
— M. Maher, 5. J., Psychology, 6th ed., pp. 525 sqq., London and 
New York 1906.—Ipem, art. “ Immortality ” in the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. VII.— For a comparatively complete bibliography 
of the subject cfr. Alger, The Destiny of the Soul. A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 14th ed., New York 
1889. 


ARTICLE 4 


ORIGIN OF THE SOUL 


Unlike their progenitor, the children of Adam do 
not owe their existence to a creative act of God in 
the strict sense of the term. The race propagates it- 
self by sexual generation in accordance with the divine 


as to have no inherent tendency only hath immortality.” For the 
to death, so that it will not die or philosophical arguments see _ St. 
cease to exist, unless God with- Thomas, Contr. Gent., II, 79 5644. 
draws His conservation. Cfr. 9. (Rickaby, Of God and His Crea- 
Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic The- tures, pp. 152 sqq.). Cfr. Ph. 
ology, Vol. II, p. 334. Kneib, Die Unsterblichkeit der 

34Cfr. 1 Tim. VI, 16: “Qui  Seele bewiesen ans dem héheren 
Solus habet immortalitatem— Who  Erkennen und Wollen, Wien 1900, 
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command “ Increase and multiply.” The question arises 
—How does the individual human soul come into 
being? This problem is of interest alike to the phi- 
losopher and the theologian. Three different attempts 
have been made to solve it. The theory of Pre-existence 
holds that all souls exist prior to the creation of their 
respective bodies, in which they are enclosed as in a 
prison. Generationism (which in its crude form is 
called Traducianism) asserts that the souls of children, 
like their bodies, are produced by the parents. Cre- 
ationism teaches that each human soul is created by God 
and immediately united with the material product of 
parental generation. 


Thesis I: The theory of Pre-existence, which as- 
serts that the individual soul exists prior to its union 
with the body, is heretical. 


This proposition obviously embodies an article 
of faith. 

Proof. The soul may be conceived as pre- 
existing either in a state of sin, for the atonement 
of which it is incarcerated in the body;* or as 
merely slumbering in a state of innocence or in- 
difference. Both assumptions, more especially 
the first, are opposed to the express teaching of 
Revelation. 

a) A spirit incarcerated in a material body 
would be in a state of violent and unnatural. 
compulsion. Hence the first of the aforesaid 


1 This notion was derived from 2 This was the belief of the Pris- 
Plato and held by Origen. cillianists and some other heretics. 
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theories implicitly denies the substantial unity of 
human nature,® in fact it degrades it by repre- 
senting the union of body and soul as acci- 
dental, after the manner of demoniacal possession. 
Holy Scripture expressly teaches that man as he 
proceeded from the hand of God, like all other 
products of the creative act, was “good,” and that 
he became bad through sin.* Hence it must 
be received as a revealed truth that the soul of 
Adam at the moment when his body was formed, 
was perfectly pure and sinless, and that it was 
breathed into the material body simultaneously 
with its creation. Consequently the soul cannot 
have been affected by some previous catastrophe. 


The same is true of Adam’s progeny. St. Paul, in 
speaking of Esau and Jacob, says: “Cum nondum nati 
fuissent aut aliquid boni egissent aut mali, ... non ex 
opertbus, sed ex vocante dictum est ei: quia maior serviet 
nunort — When the children were not yet born, nor had 
done any good or evil, ... not of works, but of him 
that calleth, it was said to her [Rebecca]: The elder 
shall serve the younger.” ® ‘The Origenistic doctrine of 
Pre-existence was condemned by the Church at a very 
early date as incompatible with Revelation. A Council 
held in Constantinople, A. D. 543,5 pronounced anathema 
against those who “‘assert the fabulous pre-existence of 


8 As defined by the Council of founded with the Fifth General 


Vienne; v. supra, p. 142 54. Council of Constantinople, A. D. 
4Cfr. Gen. I, 313; Rom. V, 12 553; cfr. Hefele, Concilienge- 

sqq. schichte, Vol. II, pp. 790 sqq., 
5 Rom, IX, 11 sq. Freiburg 1875. 


6 This Council must not be con- 
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souls, and the doctrine of the Apocatastasis, which logic- 
ally flows therefrom.” Against the Priscillianists, who 
shared the error of Origen, the Council of Braga, A. D. 
561, defined: “Si quis animas humanas dicit prius in 
coelesti habttatione peccasse et pro hoc in corpora humana 
im terram detectas, sicut Priscillianus dicit, anathema sit 
— If any one shall say, as doth Priscillian, that the souls 
of men sinned in their celestial habitations, and in punish- 
ment therefor were cast into human bodies on earth, let 
him be anathema.” * 


b) The milder form of this heresy, which 
asserts that the souls of men pre-existed in a 
state of moral innocence, 15 likewise repugnant to 
Catholic dogma. Nemesius® supported it by 
the threadbare argument that God rested after the 
sixth day, and now no longer creates souls out 
of nothing. But, as St. Augustine pointed out, 
“these opinions, which attribute to the human 
soul a meritorious life and condition previous to 
its union with the flesh, have already been con- 
demned by the Catholic Church, not only in the 
case of some ancient heretics, . . . but also more 
recently in the instance of the Priscillianists.” ° 


7 See Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 
ridion, τι, 236. On the doctrine of 
the ἀποκατάστασις, cfr. P. Batiffol 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v.; 
On Origen’s teaching on this point, 
see J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, 
Engl. tr., Vol. I, pp. 280 sq., St. 
Louis 1910. 

8 De Nat. Hom., c. 2. This pop- 
ular work of Nemesius, who was 
Bishop of Emesa in Phoenicia, about 


the end of the fourth century, may 
be considered as the first complete 
and systematic treatise on anthro- 
pology. It was translated into Eng- 
lish (The Nature of Man) by 
George Wither, London 1636. Cfr. 
De Wulf-Coffey, History of Medie- 
val Philosophy, p. 98; Turner, His- 
tory of Philosophy, p. 223. 
9De Anima et eius 
I, 7: “ Haec dogmata, 


Origine, 
quibus 
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Pope Leo the Great, in his dogmatic Epistle to 
Turribius, Bishop of Astorga, branded the pre- 
existence theory in all its forms as heretical. 
“Decimo autem capitulo referuntur | Priscillian- 
istae| asserere, antunas quae humants corporibus 
inseruntur, fuisse sine corpore et in coelesti habi- 
tatione peccasse. ... Quam iwmpietatis fabulam 
ex multorum sibi erroribus contexuerunt; sed 
omnes eos catholica fides a corpore suae unitatis 
abscidit, constanter praedicans atque veractter, 
quod animae lhumanae, priusquam suis inspira- 
rentur corporibus, non fuere — In the tenth chap- 
ter the Priscillianists are reported as asserting, 
that the souls which are planted in human 
bodies were without a body and sinned in their 
celestial habitation. . . . This impious fable they 
have made up from the errors of many; but all 
of these the Catholic faith has cut off from the 
body of its unity, constantly and truthfully pro- 
claiming that the human souls had no existence 
prior to the time when they were breathed into 
their respective bodies.” 


This condemnation manifestly includes the modern 
form of Pre-existentism taught by Kant and Schelling. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Metempsychosis, so- 
called, or the theory of the transmigration of souls, 
which may be classified as an offshoot of the theory 
putatur anima ante carnem habuisse haereticis et recentius in Priscillian- 


aliquem statum bonum et meritum istis tam catholica damnavit Eccle- 
bonum, st forte nescis, in antiquis sia.” 
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of Pre-existence,’® is equally repugnant to right reason 
and Revelation. The same may be said of the so-called 
Involution theory, according to which the souls of all 
men were implicitly contained in the soul of Adam, 
which is successively split up, as it were, and divided 
among his descendants." 


Thesis II: Generationism, both in its crude and 
in its refined form, must be unconditionally rejected. 


This proposition is theologically certain. 

Proof. a) Generationism in its crude form 
is called Traducianism (from tradus, cutting, 
slip). Traducianism holds that the soul is pro- 
duced immediately from the male sperm (semen 
corporale), and that children are as it were “cut- 
tings” or “slips” detached from the souls of their 
parents. This opinion was defended in the East 
by Apollinaris, and in the West, apparently, by 
Tertullian.” 


Tertullian appears to teach that the germ of a new 
soul disengages itself from the souls of the begetting 
parents, as a “slip from the stem of Adam.” 15. But as 


10 The Transmigration theory Dowd, The Soul, its Powers, Mt- 


seems to be almost co-eval with 
history. There are traces of it 
among the early Egyptians, and it 
was and is almost universal among 
the Hindus. To a large extent it 
swayed the philosophies of Greece 
in the days of Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Plotinus, Cfr. J. Gibbons, 
Theories of the Transmigration of 
Souls, London 1907; J. T. Dris- 
coll, Christian Philosophy: God, 2nd 
ed., pp. 276 sqq., New York 1904; 


grations, and Transmigrations, San 
Francisco 1888. 

11 This theory is sometimes called 
Panspermy. 

12 We say apparently, because the 
peculiar sense in which Tertullian 
uses the word ‘‘ body” makes it 
dificult to arrive at a just evalu- 
ation of his teaching. 

18 Cfr. De Anima, c. 19: “ Ani- 
ma velut surculus quidam ex mta- 
trice Adam in propaginem deducta 
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an incorporeal soul cannot possibly proceed from a cor- 
poreal principle, this theory degrades man to the level 
of the beast. The brute soul, being entirely merged 
in matter, can be produced by generation out of the 
potency of matter ; but the soul of man, which is a simple 
spiritual substance, does not produce material germs 
from which a new spiritual soul could sprout. Tertul- 
lian tries to improve his case by distinguishing between 
humor and calor seminis, deriving the soul from the 
former and the body from the latter. But the very 
suggestion that flesh might possibly beget spirit is 
essentially materialistic. No wonder Tertullian has 
been frequently reckoned among the Materialists.1* Lac- 
tantius’s refutation of Traducianism still retains its full 
force: “Illud quoque venire in quaestionem potest, 
utrumne anima ex patre, an potius ex matre, an vero 
ex utroque generetur. Sed ego in eo iure ab ancipiti 
vindico: ... corpus enim ex corporibus nasct potest, 
guoniam confertur aliquid ex utroque; de animis animus 
non potest, quia ex re tenut et incomprehensibilr [1. 6. 
spiritualt] nihil potest descendere. Atque serendarum 
animarum ratio unt ac solt Deo subiacet,...ex quo 
apparet, non a parentibus dart animas, sed ab uno 
eodemque omnium Deo Patre — The question may also 
arise, Is the soul engendered by the father, or by the 
mother, or by both? I think that it is engendered by 
neither. ...A body may be produced from a body, 
since something is contributed from both; but a soul 
cannot be produced from souls, because nothing can de- 
part from a thin and intangible [t. e., spiritual] sub- 
stance. Therefore the manner of the production of 
et genitalibus foeminae foveis cum 14 (ἔτ, Pohle-Preuss, God: His 


omni sua paratura pullulabit tam Knowability, Essence and Attri- 
antellectu quam SENSU.” buies, Ὁ. 294. 
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souls belongs to God alone. . . . From this it is evident 
that souls are not given by parents, but by one and the 
same God, the Father of all.” 1 

The attitude of the Church is sufficiently indicated by 
a decision of Pope Benedict XII in the matter of reunion 
(A.D. 1342). When the Armenians were asked to 
condemn the proposition that “the human soul is prop- 
agated from father to son, as body is propagated by 
body, or one angel by another,” 15. their bishops assured 
the Pope that “this error, that the soul of man is propa- 


gated from the soul of the father, as body is propagated 
from body, . . . was always proscribed in the Armenian 
Church, and shall be accursed.” 2” 


b) Generationism in its refined form is far 
less repugnant to Catholic teaching than the 
crude Traducianism of which we have been 
speaking, though the two systems do not seem to 
differ much in principle. The chief distinction is 
that refined Generationism recognizes the spir- 
ituality of the soul by postulating a kind of spir- 
itual semen (semen spirituale), which, however, 
from the purely philosophical point of view, 15 
an impossible chimera. The unequivocal bias 
of some Patristic writers ** in favor of Gener- 
ationism has done much to weaken the ecclesi- 


15 De Opif. Dei ad Demeir., c. 19. 

16 “ Quod anima humana filit pro- 
pagatur ab anima patris sut, sicut 
corpus @ corpore et angelus etiam 
unus αὖ alio.” Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion, n. 533; cfr. Raynald., 
Annal. Eccles. ad ἃ. 1341, . 50. 

17“ Hic error, quod aninta homi- 
nis propagetur ab anima patris sui, 


sicut corpus a@ corpore ... semper 
fuit excommunicatus in ecclesia 
Armeniorum, et maledictus sit.” 
(Marténe, Vet. Monum., τ. VU, p. 
319.) 

18 Especially Theodore Abucara 
(Opusc. 35), Macarius (Hom. 30, τι. 
1), and Gregory Nyssen (De Opif. 
Hom., ¢. 29). 
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astical tradition and to retard the complete tri- 
umph of Creationism, which is after all the only 
tenable system. 


For eight full centuries (from the time of St. Augus- 
tine to Peter Lombard) the question of the origin ot 
the human soul was treated with much hesitation and 
uncertainty. It remained for St. Thomas Aquinas to 
pave the way for a general adoption of Creationism. 
Generationism had obtained currency by the high au- 
thority of St. Augustine, whose sole reason for hesi- 
tating to place himself squarely on Creationist ground 
was that this system had been ostentatiously espoused 
by the Pelagians in attacking the doctrine of original 
sin. The Pelagians argued as follows: Nothing un- 
clean can come from the hand of God; therefore the 
souls of children, created by Him directly out of noth- 
ing, cannot be tainted with original sin. Unable to 
solve this subtle objection, Augustine inclined to the 
theory that the souls of children are not immediately 
created by God, but engendered by their parents. He 
believed in the possibility of a semen incorporeum, from 
which, he says, the soul in a manner incomprehensible 
to us, originates in the act of parental generation,— 
which accounts for the transmission of original sin. 
But Augustine was no decided adherent of the Gener- 
ationist theory. Indeed he never quite overcame his 
doubts as to its correctness. On more than one occa- 
sion he humbly confessed his ignorance of the true solu- 
tion of the problem.?®° In his epistolary correspondence 

19 Ep. ad Optat., 190: ‘* Incor- 20“ Libentius disco quam dico, 
poreum semen animae sua quadam ne audeam docere, quod nescio,” 


occulta et invistbili via seorsum a he says in his work Conir. Iulian., 
patre currens in matrem.” Vy, 4. 


12 
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with St. Jerome, who was a determined Creationist, he 
frankly declares that he would like to espouse Creation- 
ism, if he could only make sure that it was compatible 
with the dogma of original sin. 

It follows that St. Augustine cannot be quoted as a 
traditional witness either for or against Creationism. 

c) The authority of this great Doctor was sufficient 
to keep his doubts and misgivings alive for many cen- 
turies.°* The Venerable Moneta?* and St. Thomas 
Aquinas finally broke the spell. St. Thomas did not 
hesitate to condemn Generationism as “ heretical.” *4 
His immediate predecessors (6. g., Peter Lombard 35 
and Albert the Great **), though decided champions 
of Creationism, had not dared to express themselves 
quite so vigorously. It was no doubt premature on the 
part of St. Thomas to brand Generationism as a heresy; 
yet no one can fail to perceive that even in its mildest 
form this theory is incompatible with the dogma of the 
simplicity and spirituality of the soul.?’ 


21.“ Unde illa de novarum ani- 
marum creatione sententia, si hanc 
fidem fundatissimam [peccati ort- 
ginalis] non oppugnat, sit et mea; 
sit oppugnat, non sit tua... . Ecce 
volo, ut illa sententia etiam mea 
sit, sed nondum esse confirmo.” 
Ep. 166, 25, ad S. Hieron. 

22 Cfr. the writings of his pupil 
Fulgentius (De Verit. Praedest. et 
Grat., III, 18) and those of St. 
Gregory the Great (Ep. 53 ad Se- 
cundin,). 

23 In his Summa contra Catharos 
et Waldenses, II, 4. On Moneta 
Cremonensis, a Dominican writer of 
the thirteenth century (-+ 1235), 
cfr. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius 
Theologiae Catholicae, t. II, and. 
ed., col. 267 sq., Oeniponte 1906. 

24 Cir. 5. Thom., S. Theoi., τᾶ, 


qu. 118, art. 2: “ Haereticum est 
dicere, quod anima intellectiva tra- 
ducatur cum semine.” 

25 Lib, Sent., II, dist. 17, qu. 3. 

26S. Theol., p. 2, qu. 72, memb, 
8, 
21 Cfr. 5. Thom., Contr. Gent., 
11, 86: ‘“ Ridiculum est dicere ali- 
quam intellectualem substantiam vel 
per divisionem corporis dividi vel 
etiam ab aliqua virtute corporis pro- 
duct. Sed anima humana est quae- 
dam intellectualis substantia... . 
Non igitur potest dict, quod divida- 
tury per divisionem seminis neque 
quod producatur in esse a virtute 
activa, quae est in semine; et sic 
nullo modo per seminis traductio- 
nem anima humana incipit esse — 
It is ridiculous to say that any sub- 
sistent intelligence is either divided 
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4) Creationism held full sway in the theological schools 
of the Middle Ages, but in modern times timorous at- 
tempts have been made to revive the apparently defunct 
system of Generationism. Hermes, Klee, and Oischin- 
ger endeavored to restore it at least to the rank of a 
probable opinion. But can a proposition that involves 
a contradiction in terms be defended as probable? 
Frohschammer, who remodeled the ancient theory by 
raising the act of parental generation to the dignity of 
a secondary creation, barely managed to escape one con- 
tradiction only to fall into another, namely, that God’s 
creative power is communicable to creatures.*® Ros- 
mini®® held that the Creator transforms the sensitive 
soul, which the child receives by generation from his 
parents, into an intellective soul by permitting it to 
catch a glimpse of the “idea of being.” This is an 
utterly fantastic theory. If it were true, all brute souls 
could by means of this simple expedient be transformed 
into human souls. Generationism can no longer be up- 
held; its fate is sealed for good. 


Thesis III: The origin of the human soul can be 
explained only by an immediate act of creation. 


This proposition is “theologically certain.” 


Proof. a) It is difficult to draw a cogent proof for 
Creationism from Sacred Scripture, because Sacred 
Scripture does not tell us whether the creation of the soul 


by division of the body or pro- And thus the division of the se- 
duced by any corporeal power. men can in no wise be the cause 
But the soul is a subsistent intelli- of the soul commencing to be.” 
gence. Therefore it can neither be (Rickaby, Of God and His Crea- 
divided by the separation of the tures, p. 164.) 

semen from the body, nor produced 28 Supra, pp. 54 sqq. 

by any active power in the same. 29 Prop. a Leone XIII. damn., 20, 
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is an immediate (creatio ex nihilo) or only a mediate act 
(concursus) of God. There are, however, certain Biblical 
texts which seem to favor the Creationist view. Thus St. 
Jerome comments on Eccles. XII, 7 as follows: “ Ex quo 
satis ridendi sunt, qui putant, animas cum corporibus seri 
et non a Deo, sed a corporum parentibus generari. Cum 
enim caro revertatur in terram et spiritus redeat ad 
Deum, qui dedit illum, manifestum est, Deum patrem 
esse animarum, non homines — Hence those are surely 
to be laughed at who believe that the souls of men 
are begotten with their bodies, and are generated not 
by God but by the parents of their bodies. For since 
the flesh reverts to dust and the spirit returns to 
God, who has given it, manifestly the Father of souls 
is God, not men.” According to 2 Mach. VII, 22 sq. 
the mother of the seven brethren said to them: “ Neque 
enim. ego spiritum et animam donavi vobis, et vitam 
et singulorum membra non ego ipsa compegi, sed enim 
mundi Creator —I neither gave you breath, nor soul, 
nor life, neither did I frame the limbs of every one 
of you, but the Creator of the world.” St. Paul calls 
attention to the sharp antithesis between the “ Father of 
spirits” and “the fathers of the flesh.” “‘ Patres quidem 
carnis nostrae,’ he says (Heb. XII, 9), eruditiores ha- 
buimus et reverebamur eos; non multo magis obtempera- 
bimus Patri spirituum et vivemus? —We have had 
fathers of our flesh for instructors, and we reverenced 
them: shall we not much more obey the Father of spirits, 
and live?” To judge from this text, the Apostle favored 
the opinion that the souls of men are created imme- 
diately by God.*° 


80 Cir, Estius’ commentary on this text. 
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b) After what has been said above the reader 
will not be astonished to learn that the argument 
from Tradition is fraught with peculiar difficul- 
ties. Not as if Creationism had at any time in 
the Church’s history lacked numerous and de- 
termined defenders. St. Jerome’s statement: 
“The majority of western Christians hold that 
soul is born from soul in the same manner 
as body is born from body,” ** is no doubt ex- 
aggerated, for we know that Generationism in 
its pronounced form really had but one, or at 


most two champions in the West, vzg.: Tertul- 
lian, and later, perhaps, Rufinus. Nor were con- 
ditions much different in the East.*? But the 


fact that this important and all but self-evident 
truth was for eight centuries obscured by doubt 
and contradiction, is sufficient to show that 
Creationism cannot be regarded as a dogma in 
the strict sense of the word. 


c) In view of these facts Cardinal Norisius insisted 
against Bellarmine,®? that the lack of a true ecclesias- 
tical Tradition in support of the Creationist system 
leaves modern theologians free to adopt the doubt- 
ing attitude of St. Augustine. “ Evanescit,’ he says, 
“ecclesiastica traditio, ex qua creatio animarum deduci- 


tur.” °* What are we to think of this assertion? 
31 Ep., 126: “ Maximam partem both the East and the West, and 
Occidentalium autumare, ut quo- published them in the Zeitschrift 


modo corpus ex corpore, sic anima 
nascatur ex anima.” 

32 Kleutgen has collected numer- 
ous Patristic texts from writers of 


fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck 
1883, pp. 196 sqq. 

33 De Amiss. Grat., IV, 11. 

34 Vindic. August., c 4, § 3. 
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A careful study of the facts shows that Creationism 
was always implicitly contained in the Church’s belief, 
and immediately upon its revival assumed all the char- 
acteristics of a real and true Tradition, which it had in 
fact already possessed before the time of St. Augus- 
tine. From A.D. 400 to A.D. 1200 Creationism had 
as many determined champions throughout the world 
as Generationism had staunch opponents. ‘These crit- 
ical centuries were not a period of positive, much less 
of dogmatic affirmation, but of hesitancy and prob- 
lematic assumption. If we enquire into the deeper 
causes of the prevailing doubts, we find that they were 
based not upon the lack of an Apostolic Tradition, but 
on the apparent impossibility of reconciling the trans- 
mission of original sin with the absolute purity of the 
divine act of Creation. As soon as this difficulty had 
been cleared away by the Schoolmen, and theologians be- 
gan to realize the far-reaching implications of the dogma 
of the spirituality of the soul, the traditional consensus 
revived with all the marks of a true ecclesiastical Tra- 
dition. 


d) We may point to certain ecclesiastical de- 
cisions as so many landmarks in the history of 
Creationism. 


In his dogmatic Epistle Pope Leo the Great (-++ 461) 
speaks of the breathing of souls into their bodies: 
“Animae humanae, priusquam suis inspirarentur cor- 
poribus, non fuerunt.” * Considering that the Mosaic 
narrative likewise describes the infusion of Adam’s soul 
into his body as “inspirare spiraculum vitae,’ 55. we 
cannot escape the conclusion that Leo the Great em- 


35 Cfr, supra, Ὁ. 165. 36 Gen. II, 7. 
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ployed sfirare not as synonymous with generare, but 
in the sense of a creatio ex nihilo. Strangely enough, 
the famous dogmatic Epistle of Pope Anastasius II to 
the Bishops of Gaul, discovered about forty years ago by 
Fr. Maassen in a seventh-century codex, now preserved 
at Darmstadt, has hitherto almost entirely escaped the 
notice of Catholic theologians. Anastasius (496-498) 
upholds Creationism and condemns Generationism (in 
its crude form) as a “nova haeresis.’*" Basing his 
judgment on reports received from the Bishop of Arles 
regarding the propaganda carried on by certain cham- 
pions of Generationism, who seem to have shared Ter- 
tullian’s views on the origin of the human soul, the 
Pope sharply inveighs “contra haeresim,... quod 
humano generi parentes, ut ex materiali faece tradunt 
corpora, tta etiam vitalis animae spiritum tribuant.” He 
exhorts the mistaken champions of this theory to accept 
the “sound doctrine” of Creationism: “Sanae igitur 
doctrinae acquiescant, quod ille indat animas, qui vocat 
ea, quae. non sunt, tamquam sint.’ In the course of 
his instruction Anastasius solemnly declares: “ Ego ab- 
sens corpore, spiritu vero praesens,'vobiscum ita redargut 
volo, qui in novam haeresim prorupisse dicuntur, ut a 
parentibus animas tradi genert humano adserant, quem- 
admodun. ex faece materiali corpus imfunditur.’ The 
only thing the parents transmit, besides the body, is 
original sin: “Quod ab illis [scil. parentibus| nihil 
aliud potest tradi quam... culpa poenaque peccati, 
quam per traducem secuta progenies evidenter ostendit, 
ut pravi homines distortique nascantur.” Recalling Is. 
LVI, 16: “ Nonne omnem flatum ego feci?” the Pope 
asks with a show of astonishment: “ Quomodo sti 


37 The text of his letter will be Pontif. Genuinae, t. I, pp. 634 saqq., 
found in A. Thiel, Epist: Romanor. Brunsbergae 1868. 
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nov. haeretict a parentibus dicunt factum et non a Deo, 
sicut tpse testatur? Aut sibi volunt potius credi quam 
Deo ommipotenti?” He proceeds to point out other 
Scriptural texts,°* which the Bishops would find effective 
against the new heresy, and closes his letter with an 
ardent appeal for the purity of Catholic doctrine: “ Nos 
vero inter multas diversasque occupationes haec interim 
per indicem titulum significasse sufficiat, ut vos velut 
conministyt met vocem sequentes meam in hoc pugnare 
debeatis, ne quid catholicae ecclesiae ... foediias ulla 
nascatur.” 

The solemn tenor of this epistle might lead one to 
regard it as an infallible ex cathedra pronouncement. 
But the concluding phrase plainly idicates that the 
Pontiff merely wished to give instruction, not to de- 
cide the controversy. The fact that the letter soon fell 
into desuetude is sufficient evidence that Creationism 
was not generally received as an article of faith at the 
close of the fifth century. It was not even so regarded 
in the fourteenth century, when Pope Benedict XII 
(A. D. 1342) required the Armenians to abjure Gen- 
erationism.*® 

Creationism is also taught, at least by implication, in 
Leo X’s dogmatic Bull “ Apostolici regiminis,” issued 
on the occasion of the Fifth Lateran Council, A. D. 1512. 
This Pope says among other things: “ Anima intel- 
lectiva ... wmortalis et pro corporum, quibus infundi- 
tur, multitudine singulariter multiplicabtlis et multiplicata 
et multiplicanda.’ This can only mean that each ra- 
tional soul is “‘ infused” into, 1, e. created in, its own 
body. For the soul is either “infused” by God or by 

38 Gen. IV, 25; Ex. IV, 11. and importance of Pope Benedict’s 


39 Fr. Kleutgen, 5. J., was the demand. (Zetischrifi fiir kath. The- 
first in 1883 to point out the scope  ologie, 1883). 
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the parents: —if by God, “infusion” is equivalent to 
creation; if- by the parents, “infusion” either means 
creation out of nothing, or generation. It cannot mean 
creation out of nothing, because God alone has power 
to create. Nor can it mean generation, because the 
Pope does not say: anima infunditur filiis, but: infundi- 
tur corporibus, a phrase which indicates that the act 
of infusion is not performed by the parents, and there- 
fore differs from the act of sexual generation. It 
should be noted that in the Bull under consideration 
Leo X employs the theological terminology of his time. 
It was quite usual at that period to say: Animae 
hominum infundendo creantur et creando infunduntur.*® 

Lastly, the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary rests squarely 
upon Creationism. Both the Apostolic Constitution of 
Alexander VII known as “ Sollicittudo” and Pius IX’s 
dogmatic Bull “Ineffabilem” expressly declare that 
“The soul of the Blessed Virgin Mary was from the 
first moment of its creation and infusion into the body 
. . . free from all taint of original sin.” 

Creationism, therefore, is not merely the doctrine of 
some particular school, but a theologically certain truth, 
which no Catholic can deny without temerity.* 

There remains the subordinate question: When is 
the soul created or infused into the body? The medieval 
theologians generally followed the physiological teach- 
ing of Aristotle, who held that the human embryo during 


40 Cfr. Albert. Magnus, Comment. 
in Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist. 
7; QO. Zehetbauer, Animae Hu- 


manae Infundendo Creantur et 
Creando Infunduntur, Sopronii 
1893. 

41 For the philosophical argu- 


ments for this thesis, and the solu- 
tion of various objections raised 
against it, we may refer the student 
to Oswald, Schépfungslehre, pp. 221 
sqq., Paderborn 1885; G. B. Tepe, 
Instit. Theol., Vol. ΤΙ, pp. 486 sqq,, 
Paris 1895. 
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the early history of its existence passes through a series 
of transitional stages in which it is successively informed 
by the vegetative, the sentient, and, finally, by the ra- 
tional soul.4? To-day the opinion prevails: that the ra- 
tional soul is created and infused at the moment of 
conception.*® 


READINGS: — Oswald, Schépfungslehre, and ed., §§ 12-13, Pa- 
derborn 1893.—O. Zehetbauer, Animae Humanae Infundendo 
Creantur et Creando Infunduntur, Sopronii 1893.— Galassi, Sull’ 
Origine dell Anima Umana, Bologna 1888.—*Scheeben, Dog- 
matik, Vol. II, ὃ 151, Freiburg 1878—C. Gutberlet, Der Kampf 
um die Seele, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Mainz 1903. M. Maher, S. J., 
Psychology, 6th ed., pp. 572 sqq., London and New York 1905.— 
J. T. Driscoll, Christian Philosophy, The Soul, New York 1808. 
— St. George Mivart, Origin of Human Reason, London 1889.— 
D. Mercier, La Psychologie, Vol. II, Ch. 2, Louvain 1905. 


42 Cir. S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, 43 Cfr. Jos. Antonelli, Medicina 
qu. 118, art. 2, ad 2, and in eluci- Pastoralis, Vol. I, 2nd ed., Rome 
dation thereof Kleutgen, Philosophie 1906. On the doctrine of Lotze 
der Vorzeit, Vol. II, p. 657; Maher, and Ladd cfr. Maher, Psychology, 
Psychology, pp. 575 sqa.; Harper, pp. 576 564. 

Metaphysics of the Schools, Vol. 
11, pp. 553 844. 


SECTION 2 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN MAN 


Man’s whole natural endowment was intended 
merely as the basis and groundwork of a higher 
and specifically different one, viz.: that of super- 
natural grace, which renders him capable of 
participating in prerogatives truly divine.* In 
order rightly to understand this sublime destina- 
tion, we need a working theory of the Supernat- 
ural. To acquire a correct idea of the Super- 
natural, and properly to evaluate the prerogatives 
enjoyed by our first parents in Paradise, a critical 
consideration of such heretical antitheses as Pe- 
lagianism, Protestantism, and Jansenism will 
prove extremely helpful. Since, however, man’s 
high estate in Paradise was due solely to Grace, 
and not to any claim or exigency of pure na- 
ture, it follows that per se man could have ex- 
isted in any other state, and in part did so exist. 

We shall, therefore, divide this present Sec- 
tion into four Articles: (1) Of nature and the 
Supernatural in general; (2) Of man’s super- 


12 Pet. I, 4: “θείας κοινωνοὶ φύσεως ---- partakers of the divine nature.” 
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natural endowment in Paradise; (3) Of various 
heresies concerning the Paradisaical state of man 
and the dogmatic teaching of the Church in 
regard thereto; and (4) Of the different states 
of man, particularly the pure state of nature. 


GENERAL READINGS: — Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. 
V, §§ 277-280; Vol VI, §§ 300-311, Mainz 1884-87.— Palmieri, 
De Ordine Supernaturali et de Lapsu Angelorum, Romae 1910.— 
Mazzella, De Deo Creante, disp. 4 sqq., Romae 1880.— Scheeben, 
Dogmatik, Vol. 11, §§ 158-184 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. 
I, pp. 428 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1899).—*Simar, Dogmatik, Vol. 
I, 3rd ed., δὲ 83 sqq., Freiburg 1899.— Scheeben, Natur und Guade, 
Mainz 1861.— Bainvel, Nature et Surnaturel, Paris 1905.—P. J. 
Toner, “The Supernatural,’ in the /rish Theol. Quarterly, 1912, 
Nos. 27 and 28. 


ARTICLE 1 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


Neither Revelation nor the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church supplies us with a ready-made theory of the 
Supernatural. However, the concrete realization of the 
Supernatural Order both in humankind and in the an- 
gels, is so definitely marked, and the pronouncements 
of the ecclesiastical teaching office furnish so many 
positive indications, that a theological theory can be 
easily construed. Let us, in logical order, consider the 
concept of the Supernatural (a) in its comprehension, 
and (Ὁ) in its. extension. 


A. Definition of the Supernatural 


I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS.—To obtain a cor- 
rect notion of the Supernatural, we must begin 
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by analyzing the concept of Nature, because Na- 
ture precedes and supposes the Supernatural. 

The term Nature, because of 1185 many mean- 
ings, may truly be called protean. To escape 
misunderstanding, which in these matters easily 
entails heresy, we must study all these various 
meanings and carefully determine in what sense 
precisely Nature {φύσις} is the antithesis of the 
Supernatural. 


a) As a technical term in logic, “ Nature’ denotes 
the essence of a thing (quidditas, τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι), as ex- 
pressed in its definition. It is in this sense that we 
speak of the nature of God, or the nature of the uni- 
verse, nay, even of the nature of the Supernatural. 
Also sin (which is a privation), and the non-ens (which 
is a negation), possess each a nature or essence by which 
they are what they are. This definition of Nature takes 
in the entire domain of actual and logical beings, of 
being and not-being, of the real and the imaginary, in 
a word, whatever can be expressed by a definition. 
In this logical sense Nature is manifestly not opposed 
to the Supernatural, since the Supernatural, too, has its 
own peculiar nature, that is, its quiddity or formal es- 
sence by which it is what it is. 

Ὁ) In the ontological sphere, which embraces all 
actually existing things, there are beings that have no 
nature, though, logically considered, they have an es- 
sence of their own. Such are, e. g., evil, blindness, etc. 
Ontologically considered, “ Nature” is synonymous with 
substance (substantia prima, οὐσία πρώτη). In this sense 
God is the “ Highest Nature,” 7. e., the supernatural sub- 
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stance (substantia superessentialis, tmepovows). In this 
sense, too, an angel is called a “ spiritual nature,’ while 
man’s nature is said to be partly spiritual, partly cor- 
poreal. According to the particular antithesis in which 
we choose to place it, the term Nature, in ontology, 
may have a variety of meanings, each of which requires 
to be carefully defined. Thus, despite the objective 
identity of the two terms, “ Nature” differs from “ Es- 
sence” in that the latter term denotes simple being, 
while the former describes that being as a principle of 
action. “ Nature” must be defined differently according 
as it is opposed to hypostasis (or person) in the 
Blessed Trinity,? or to spirit. Other meanings of the 
term are indicated by such juxtapositions as Nature 
and Liberty, Nature and Art, Nature and Morality, 
God and Nature (1. e., the created universe), Nature 
and Miracle, etc. With the possible exception of “ Na- 
ture and Miracle”? none of these antitheses gives us 
the exact meaning of the term “ Nature ἢ when used in 
contradistinction to “‘ Supernatural.” 

In identifying Supernatural with spiritual, unbelieving 
modern scientists contradict right reason, which justly 
regards the human spirit to be as truly a part and parcel 
of Nature as is matter, inanimate and animate. Knoodt 
erred when he declared the antithesis “creatural — 
super-creatural” to be equivalent to “ natural — super- 
natural.” The divine Preservation of the universe, God’s 
Concurrence with His creatures, and His benign Provi- 
dence, though supercreatural, emphatically form a part 
of Nature, because without these operations on the part 
of God Nature as such could neither exist nor energize. 

2Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine supernatural, though it cannot be 


Trinity, pp. 221 sqq. said, conversely, that the supernat- 
3A miracle is always something ural is always miraculous, 
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For the same reason we must reject the teaching of 
Vock,* who defines the Supernatural as that which can 
be wrought by God alone. 

c) That which is essentially Supernatural is yet, in the- 
ology, sometimes called Natural, though only in a figura- 
tive sense. In this connection we must note two mean- 
ings of the word “ Nature” which occur in the writings 
of the Fathers, and which Baits and Jansenius have 
abused in their heretical attempts to counterfeit the true 
ecclesiastical concept of the Supernatural. Some of the 
Fathers, notably St. Augustine, refer to the incontestably 
supernatural state of our first parents in Paradise as 
“the nature of Adam.” Baius and Jansenius interpret 
this expression as meaning that the original justice of 
the first man, with all its preternatural endowments, 
such as corporeal immortality and freedom from con- 
cupiscence, was something essentially natural, that is, 
demanded by human nature. But Augustine uses the 
word natura in its purely etymological sense, to desig- 
nate that which Adam had from the very beginning 
received from God as a supernatural complement of his 
nature.2 “ Natural,” therefore, in the usage of the great 
Bishop of Hippo, means “ original.” Cfr. Ephes. II, 3: 
“Eramus naturd [t. e., a nativitate] filii irae— We 
were by nature [2. e., originally, from our birth] chil- 
dren of wrath.” The supernatural state of grace which 
Adam enjoyed in Paradise is also called by St. Augus- 
tine δ and St. Leo the Great,” naturalis generis conditio, 
that is to say, “a state in accordance with nature” (con- 
veniens, consentaneum) ; for the supernatural ennoble- 

4 Theol. Dogmat., t. II, tract. 4, una cum origine; naturale = ori- 
§ 202. ginale. 


5 Natura=nascitura, nativitas= 6 Contr. Faust., XXVI, 3. 
7 Serm. de Ietwuntio, τ, 
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ment and perfectioning of human nature is neither “ un- 
natural” nor “contrary to nature,” but entirely “ nat- 
ural,” 7. δ., in accordance with nature, befitting nature.® 
In all these meanings, the terms Nature and Supernatural 
involve no opposition. By elimination, therefore, we ar- 
tive at the following conclusions: 


d) “Nature” designates that which (1) intrin- 
sically constitutes the being of a created sub- 
stance, either as an essential or as an integral 
note; or (2) spontaneously flows from its es- 
sence (6. g., faculties, talents, powers), or at 
least can flow therefrom through the exertion of 
one’s own or some one else’s power (technical 
skill, training); or (3) whatever, though exter- 
nal to a thing, is necessary or suitable for its 
existence (e. g., food, air), for its development 
(e. g., instruction, civil society) or for the at- 
tainment of its end (6. g., the knowability of 
God, beatitude). All these factors (2. e., the 
constitutive elements of a thing’s being, the fac- 
ulties, powers, and accomplishments flowing 
from its essence, and lastly such external agen- 
cles as are necessary or suitable for its subsist- 
ence, development, or the attainment of its final 
end), in their totality and severally respond to a 
proximate or remote claim of the thing under 
consideration. Its essence demands them. The 


8 Cfr. Coelestini I Epist. 21, ad turalem possibilitatem et innocen- 
Episc. Gall., a. 431: “‘ In praevari- tiam perdidisse.” 
catione Adae omnes homines na- 
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Scholastics embrace these momenta under the 
term “debituim naturae’ and define “Nature” or 
“Natural” as that which is duetoathing. (“Na- 
tura sive naturale est omne id, quod alicim ret 
debetur.”’ ) 

Every creature has its own specific claims, cor- 
responding to its peculiar nature, aptitude, and 
final end. Hence, in determining the full extent 
of Nature, we must go beyond the individual 
creature and the various species of being (matter, 
man, angel), and consider the totality of all be- 
ings with all their just claims or natural de- 
mands. “Nature” must consequently be defined 
as the aggregate of all those perfections to 
which created beings have a claim, each accord- 
ing to its specific essence, and which, therefore, 
the Creator may not deny them. The sum-total 
of these perfections is commonly called the Nat- 
ural Order (ordo naturalis). Of course, any 
superfluity of natural goods which the Creator 
gives to a creature over and above its strict 
necessities, is not Supernatural, but part of the 
natural order. If the soil produces more food 
than the human race is able to consume, if the 
atmosphere contains more oxygen than we re- 
quire to breathe, these gifts are not “graces’’ in 
the strict sense of the term.® 


9Cfr. T. Pesch, S. J., Institue tur und Ubernatur,’ in Esser-Maus- 
tones Philos. Naturalis, pp. 345 bach, Religion, Christentum, Kirche, 
sqq., Friburgi 1880; J. Pohle, “ Na- Kempten 1g11, pp. 315-469. 
13 
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2. DEFINITION OF THE SUPERNATURAL.—The 
Supernatural, on the other hand, lies beyond or 
transcends the order of Nature. It is the con- 
trary of naturae debitum. It is naturae in- 
debitum, in a positive as well as in a negative 
sense. It may be defined as a gratuitous gift of 
God superadded to the nature of a rational be- 
ing; or, in the terms of the formal definition ab- 
stracted from the condemned propositions of 
Baius and Quesnel, “Donum Dei naturae inde- 
bitum et superadditum.” 


a) In this definition donum Dei, being common to 
both Nature and the Supernatural, is the proximate 
genus, while naturae indebitum et superadditum ex- 
presses the specific difference. The term superadditum 
indicates that the Supernatural supposes, or postulates, 
Nature, that it inheres therein as something super-added, 
and elevates it to a specifically higher-order. To em- 
phasize the last-mentioned element as the most important 
in the whole definition, the superadded higher perfection 
is further described as naturae indebitum, 1. e., grace.’® 


b) Now, a gift of God may be an indebitum, 
1. €., a Supernatural grace, either with regard to 
the manner of its production (supernaturale 
quoad modum, as, for instance, a miraculous 
cure), or with respect of its very substance 
(supernaturale quoad substantiam). ‘There is 
an essential distinction between these two cate- 


10 Indebiium = graiuitum. 
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gories of the Supernatural. The supernaturale 
quoad modum has its seat not in nature, ἡ. 6., in 
the creature itself, but outside of it, viz.: in the 
divine causality. It is Supernatural only with 
regard to the manner in which it is communicated 
to the creature, as when a man is raised from 
the dead. The gift itself (in the case mentioned, 
life), is something intrinsically and essentially 
natural. This species of the Supernatural ap- 
pertains to the domain of Apologetics. Dog- 
matic Theology proper is concerned mainly with 
the supernaturale quoad substantiam, 1. e., that 
which essentially and intrinsically transcends the 
bounds of Nature. 

c) The supernaturale quoad substantiam may 
be subdivided into two well-defined species, ac- 
cording as the supernatural gift which God com- 
municates to the creature transcends the sphere 
and power of Nature absolutely (simpliciter) 
or in a relative sense only (secundum quid). 
The supernaturale simpliciter is the Supernatural 
in the strict and proper sense of the term (super- 
naturale stricte dictum). The supernaturale se- 
cundum quid is also called Preternatural. There 
is an essential difference between the Preter- 
natural and the Supernatural. The Supernat- 
ural involves divine perfections, 1. @., such as 
by nature belong solely to God. The Preter- 
_natural communicates only such perfections as, 
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though belonging to a higher order, do not tran- 
scend the creatural domain. Thus freedom from 
concupiscence is natural to an angel, because his 
nature demands it; but it is not natural to man. 
If, therefore, God grants freedom from concu- 
piscence to a man, He gives him a real grace, 
1. €., something which is not due to his na- 
ture, and which is consequently Supernatural. 
However, since such a Supernatural perfection- 
ing of man does not in principle transcend the 
creatural order, a grace of the kind just men- 
tioned is merely a praeternaturale. It is quite 
otherwise with the supernaturale stricte dictum. 
The strictly Supernatural absolutely transcends 
the sphere and power of all real and possible 
creatures. The possession of such strictly di- 
vine prerogatives as the beatific vision or sanctify- 
ine grace, therefore, always entails a sort of 
deification (detficatio, θείωσις ) of the rational crea- 
ture. For the creature to claim such prerogatives 
as strictly due to its nature, would be tantamount 
to a demand to be made like unto God. 


3. DEFINITION AND IMPORTANCE OF THE POTENTIA 
OBEDIENTIALIS.— The best means of distinguishing 
properly between Nature and the Supernatural is fur- 
nished by the Scholastic concept of the “ potentia obe- 
dientialis.’ No satisfactory theory of the Supernatural 
can be constructed without a proper appreciation of this 
term. 
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As we have already pointed out, the Supernatural, 
though it transcends Nature, is designed for and be- 
comes effective only in Nature. By the inherence of 
the Supernatural in Nature, Nature is raised to a higher 
sphere of being and operation, exceeding all natural 
limitations and possibilities. Such an elevation of a 
creature beyond the limits and powers of Nature cannot 
be attained by purely moral means, and therefore the 
realization of the Supernatural postulates on the part 
of God a special physical impulse distinct from His 
preservation of the universe and His general concur- 
rence. Susceptibility to this specific physical impulse 
cannot coincide with any of the ordinary active or pas- 
sive potencies of Nature, else the Supernatural would 
not really transcend the natural order. On the other 
hand, since the Supernatural does not hover above or 
alongside of Nature, but is intended for and becomes 
effective in Nature, Nature must needs be endowed 
with some specific passive potency which, while unre- 
sponsive to any creatural stimulus, willingly obeys the 
special impulse exercised by the Creator. This is the 
potentia obedientialis. ‘The Scholastics define it as a 
passive potency by which a creature is enabled to re- 
ceive into itself a supernatural impulse from God.t! This 
potency may be compared to a bridge connecting Nature 
with the Supernatural. Not as if Nature itself could by 
any creatural agency ever become supernatural; but it 
must contain some faculty which receives the divine im- 


11 “‘ In anima humana,” explains 
St. Thomas, “ sicut in qualibet crea- 
iura, consideratur duplex potentia 
passiva: una quidem per compara- 
tionem ad agens naturale; alia vero 
per comparationem ad agens pri- 
mum, quod potest quamlibet crea- 


turam reducere in actum aliquem 
altiorem actu, in quem reducitur 
per agens naturale. Et haec con- 
Suevit vocart potentia obedientiae in 
creaturis.” 5, Theol., 3a, qu. 11, 
art, I. 
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pulse and by means of which this impulse effects the su- 
pernatural elevation of the recipient.” 


ΡΒ. The Prerogatives That Constitute the Super- 
natural Order 


We now proceed to consider the substantially Super- 
natural (supernaturale quoad substantiam) in its two- 
fold form, viz.: (1) as the Supernatural in the strict 
sense of the term, and (2) as the Preternatural.® 

From the sphere thus marked off must be excluded 
such supernatural perfections as the Hypostatic Union, 
the Blessed Eucharist, and the Sacraments, because these 
exist outside of human nature. They form the subject- 
matter of separate dogmatic treatises. We are here 
concerned with those graces only which effect a spe- 
cifically higher sphere of being and operation in rational 
creatures, and which can therefore be objectively real- 
ized only in Angels and men. Of the subjoined two 
theses the first concerns Angels and men alike, while the 
second has reference to men alone. 


Thesis I: There are two gifts of God which are 
Supernatural in the strict sense, and therefore belong 
to the divine order, namely, beatific vision and the 
state of grace. 


Proof. Beatific vision is the highest gift 
which God bestows on a rational creature in 


12 For further information on profitably consult vy, Tessen-Wesier- 


this point cfr. Glossner, Lehrbuch 
der Dogmatik nach den Grundsat- 
zen des hl. Thomas, Vol. II, pp. 
197 sqq.; G. B. Tepe, Instit. Theol., 
t. II, pp. 512 sqq., Paris 1895. On 
the whole subject the student may 


ski, Die Grundlagen des Wunder- 
begriffes nach Thomas von Aquin, 
pp. 48 sqq., Paderborn 1899. 

18 Miracles and prophecies belong 
to the supernaturale quoad modum, 
and hence do not concern us here. 
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the status termini. It is therefore justly re- 
garded as the standard for gauging all other 
graces enjoyed by Angels and men. By the 
state of grace here on earth (im statu viae) we 
understand the aggregate of those divine gifts 
which aid man in immediately preparing for, and 
attaining to, his supernatural end, 1. e., the beatific 
vision. Besides sanctifying grace with all its 
prerogatives, the state of grace, therefore, also 
includes actual grace. The supernatural char- 
acter of the beatific vision as vouchsafed to ex- 
isting rational creatures in Heaven is a dogma; 
with regard to purely possible and creatable be- 
ings it may be set down as a theological con- 
clusion.** 

a) From this teaching the supernatural char- 
acter of the state of grace im statu viae is a neces- 
sary inference. The state of grace on earth 15 re- 
lated to the beatific vision in Heaven as a means 
to an end. Since a means must always be duly 
proportioned to its end, a supernatural end can- 
not be attained by purely natural, or even preter- 
natural, means. 


It is not quite correct, theologically, to distinguish 
between beatific vision in Heaven and the state of grace on 
earth as though they were separated by an abyss, and 
to contemplate them merely in their relation of end and 


14 We have demonstrated thisina God: His Knowability, Essence, and 
previous volume. Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, Altributes, pp. 86 sqq. 
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means. Glory and grace are far more intimately re- 
lated. ‘The character of divine Sonship conferred by 
both constitutes a common note which puts them 
on the same essential level and separates the state of 
grace on earth from the beatific vision in Heaven 
merely after the manner of what is imperfect from 
what is perfect.45 St. Paul describes the endowment 
of grace which God grants to man on earth as an 
heirship of adopted children, while the state of grace 
which He bestows on man in Heaven resembles an 
heir’s taking possession of his inheritance.*® Else- 
where 17 the same Apostle refers to the state of grace 
on earth as “the pledge of our inheritance, unto the 
redemption of acquisition, unto the praise of his 
glory.”*® But if the divine Sonship which we are 
vouchsafed here below is of the same specific nature as 
that which God grants to the Elect in Heaven, both 
states must be as strictly supernatural in their essence 
as the visio beatifica itself. And what is true of di- 
vine Sonship, must be equally true of sanctifying grace 
and of the theological virtue of charity, which, like 
divine Sonship, endures unchanged in Heaven, whereas 
hope becomes possession and faith gives way to in- 
tuition through the lumen gloriae.® The necessity of 
the /umen gloriae as a means of attaining to the beatific 
vision of God furnishes another proof for the strictly 
supernatural character of that vision. 

b) We do not know with the certainty of faith 


15 Cfr. 1 Cor. XIII, 9 sqq. autem de ipsa re datur, quae danda 
10 Rom. VIII, 17 sqq. promittitur, ut res quando redditur, 
17 Eph. 1, 14. impleatur quod datum est nec muta- 
18 dppaBwv τῆς κληρονομίας. tur.” (Serm., 156, 15.) 

“ Pignus enim ponitur,’ says St. 19 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God; His 


Augustine, “ quando cum fuerit res Knowability, Essence and Atiri- 
ipsa reddita, pignus aufertur; arrha buies, pp. 101 566. 
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that there could not exist a spiritual being (such as a 
seraph or cherub) to whom the beatific vision, and con- 
sequently also the supernatural preparation for it (di- 
vine Sonship, charity, sanctifying grace), would be due 
as a postulate of its nature. Ripalda holds that such 
a being is possible, and that, if it existed, it would be 
a substantia intrinsece supernaturalis.*° But this theory 
implies a contradiction in terms.?* No creature, no mat- 
ter how exalted, can claim what by its very nature 
belongs solely to God.?* Christ alone, the only-begot- 
ten Son of God, has a strict claim to Divine Sonship 
and Consubstantiality with the Father because of His 
eternal generation from the Father. He alone can 
claim the intuitive vision of God and Trinitarian In- 
existence 38. as a right,— which, of course, mutatis mu- 
tandis, also belongs to the other two Persons of the 
Divine Trinity. No mere creature, actual or possible, 
can rightfully claim prerogatives of a strictly divine 
order.** To hold with Ripalda that it is possible to 
conceive at least one creature with a natural claim to 
the above-mentioned prerogatives of grace, would be to 
deny the divine character of the eternal γέννησις of the 
Logos from the Father, to put natural sonship on a 
par with adoptive sonship, and to confound the Con- 
substantiality and In-existence of the Three Divine Per- 
sons with the analogical accidents of deification and 
spiritual indwelling. It would, in a word, be equivalent 
to reducing the Supernatural to the level of the purely 
natural,”® 


20De Ente Supernaturali, disp. qu. 12, art. 4; Contr. Gent., III, 52. 


23. 
21 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
butes, pp. 86 5866. 

22 (ἔτ, St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 1a, 


23 Cfr, Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 281 sqq. 

24 Cir. St. Thomas, 
Ia 286, Qu. 112, art. I. 

25 For a more exhaustive treat- 


δι Theal., 
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Thesis II: Exemption from concupiscence, bodily 
immortality, habitual infused science, and impassibility 
are prerogatives which are not natural to man; they 
are preternatural gifts of divine grace. 


Proof. The censures which the Church has pro- 
nounced against the teachings of Baius compel us to hold 
as fidet proximum, that the first two of the four prerog- 
atives mentioned, namely, exemption from concupiscence 
and bodily immortality, are indebita, 1. e., pure graces. 
The other two, vizg.: infused science and impassibility, 
are likewise held by all theological schools to be free and 
unmerited gifts of God. 

These prerogatives are called preternatural rather than 
supernatural, first, because the Angels have a just claim 
to them in virtue of their angelic nature; and secondly, 
because by the possession of them human nature, though 
it does not receive any strictly divine prerogative, is 
perfected far beyond anything it can rightfully demand. 
These characteristics exactly verify the concept of “ Pre- 
ternatural ”’ which we gave above. As a matter of fact 
concupiscence is per se only a natural and spontaneous 
effect of man’s composite nature, and the Creator, as 
such, is not bound to exercise any special intervention 
to suppress the strife which results from that nature, 
especially since concupiscence is not in itself a sin nor yet 
inevitably leads to sin. In the words of St. Thomas: 
“ Poterat Deus a principio, quando hominem condidit, 
etiam alium- hominem ex limo terrae formare, quem in 
conditione naturae suae relinqueret, ut scil. mortalis et 
passibilis esset et pugnam concupiscentiae ad rationem 
sentiens; in quo nihil humanae naturae derogaretur, quia 


ment see Palmieri, De Deo Creante Instit. Theol., t. III, pp. 193 saqs 
et Elevante, thes. 37, 39; Tepe, Paris 1896. 
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hoc ex principiis naturae consequitur. Non tamen iste 
defectus in eo rationem culpae et poenae habuisset, quia 
non per voluntatem iste defectus causatus esset.” *° 

Death being a necessary resultant of the synthesis of 
body and soul, corporeal immortality, too, must be a pre- 
ternatural gift of grace. 

The same is true in an even higher measure of impassi- 
bility, because incapacity for physical 57. and psychical 
suffering 38. is a lesser evil than death.” 

As regards knowledge, God was not obliged to give 
man more than the faculty of reasoning, which enables 
him to attain to a true natural knowledge of his Creator 
and to acquaint himself with the essential precepts of 
the moral law. Infused science (scientia infusa, in 
contradistinction to scientia acquisita), is a free gift of 
grace.*° 


READINGS: — The opus classicum on the subject is *Ripalda, 
De Ente Supernaturali, 4 vols—*Schrader, 5. 1., De Triplici Or- 
dine Naturali, Supernaturali et Praeternaturali, Vindob. 1864.— 
Dom. Soto, De Natura et Gratia— Tournely, De Gratia, qu. 3— 
Du Plessis d’Argentré, De Gratia Primi Hominis et Angelorum. 
— Scheeben, Natur und Gnade, Mainz 1861.—*v. Schazler, Natur 
und Ubernatur, Mainz 1865.— Inem, Neue Untersuchungen tiber 
das Dogma von der Gnade, Mainz 1867.— Kleutgen, Theologie 
der Vorzeit, Vol. II, 2nd ed., Miinster 1872.— Kirschkamp, Gnade 
und Glorie in ihrem inneren Zusammenhange, Wirzburg 1878. 
— A. Kranich, Uber die Empfanglichkeit der menschlichen Na- 
tur fir die Giiter der ubernatiirlichen Ordnung nach der Lehre 


26 Comment. in Quatuor Libros suis principtis naturae, ... sed ex 


Sent., II, dist. 31, qu. 1, art. 2, ad 
ἃ. 

27 Disease, pain, etc. 

28 Sadness, disgust, etc. 

29 Cfr. St. Thom., Comment. in 
Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist. το, 
qu. 1, art. 4: “‘Immortalitas ille 
et impassibilitas, quam homo habuit 
in primo statu, non inerat sibi ex 


beneficio Conditoris; unde naturalis 
proprie dict non potest, nisi forte 
naturale dicatur omne illud, quod 
natura incipiens accepit.” 

80 (ἔτ, on the whole subject of 
this thesis A. M. Weiss, Apologie 
des Christentums, Vol. 111, 4th ed.: 
“Natur und Ubernatur,” Freiburg 
1907. 
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des hl, Augustin und des hl. Thomas von Aquin, Mainz 1892.— 
A. M. Weiss, Apologie des Christentums, Vol. II], 4th ed., Frei- 
burg 1907.—*J. B. Terrien, La Grace et la Gloire ou la Filiaiion 
Adoptive des Enfants de Dieu, etc., Paris 1897— A. Rademacher, 
Die tbernatiirliche Lebensordnung nach der paulinischen und 
johanneischen Theologie, Freiburg 1903— W. Humphrey, “ His 
Divine Majesty,” pp. 283 sqq., London 1897.— Bainvel, Nature et 
Surnaturel, Paris 1903—De Smedt, Notre Vie Surnaturelle, 
Paris 1910.—Ligeard, La Théologie Scolastique et la Tran- 
scendance du Surnaturel, Paris 1908. 


ARTICLE 2 


MAN’S SUPERNATURAL ENDOWMENT IN PARADISE 


Having theoretically defined the extent and character 
of the supernatural and preternatural prerogatives of 
grace, we now proceed to demonstrate that our first 
parents actually enjoyed these prerogatives in Paradise. 
Without this fundamental truth it is impossible to under- 
stand the dogma of original sin. We shall deal with the 
subject in six connected theses. 


Thesis I: Adam, the progenitor of the human 
race, was endowed with sanctifying grace before the 
Fall. 


This proposition embodies a formally defined 
dogma of the Catholic faith.* 

Proof. The Biblical argument can best be 
stated in the form of a syllogism, the major and 
minor premises of which rest on numerous Scrip- 
tural texts:—Adam originally possessed that 
which was restored by Christ; now Christ re- 


1 Concil, Trid., Sess. V, can. 1 et 2, 
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stored the lost state of justice, ἡ. e., sanctifying 
grace; ” consequently Adam originally possessed 
sanctifying grace. 


a) Some theologians have tried to prove this thesis 
directly from Sacred Scripture; but their demonstra- 
tions do not produce anything more than probability. 
The text upon which they chiefly rely is Eph. IV, 24: 
“Induite novum hominem, qui secundum Deum creatus 
est in iustitia et sanctitate veritatis — Put ye on the new 
man, who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth.” But it is by no means certain that 
St. Paul speaks of Adam in this passage. In fact it 15 
far more likely that he did not mean to advert to Adam 
at all. In the first place, it is entirely foreign to the 
Apostle’s manner of thinking to set up Adam as an ideal 
of holiness,? and, secondly, the phrase novus homo ap- 
plies far more fittingly to the “second Adam,” (1 6. 
Christ), though this interpretation, too, is not strictly 
demanded by the context. Probably St. Paul simply 
wished to say: “Be converted, become new creatures 
through sanctifying grace.” 

still less convincing is the argument based on Gen. I, 
26: “Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram — Let us make man to our image and likeness.” 
For though the example of several of the Fathers would 
justify us in referring this passage to Adam’s super- 
natural endowment, the literal sense is sufficiently safe- 
guarded if we take it to mean merely that Adam bore 
the natural likeness of His Creator.* 


2Cfir. Rom. V, 12 sqq.$; τ Cor. ing certain other, equally weak ar- 
XV, 45 saq. guments adduced from Sacred Scrip- 
8 (ἔτ, 1 Cor. XV, 45 saq. ture, see Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 


4(Cfr. Palmieri, De Deo Creante Dogmat., τ, III, ed. 3a, pp. 88 sq., 
εἰ Elevante, pp. 410 sqq. Concern- Friburgi 1908. 
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b) The Fathers conceive the possession of 
sanctifying grace with its attendant prerogatives 
as a “deification” of the soul, and consequently 
count it among the strictly supernatural gifts of 
grace. “Deus hominem creavit accessu. ad 
Deum detficandum,” says, δ. g., St. John Damas- 
cene, ““detficatum (θεούμενον) vero participatione 
divinae illuminationis, non vero im essentiam di- 
vinam mutatum.” ὅ 

The belief of the Fathers may be gathered 
partly from their formal doctrinal teaching, 
partly from the way in which they inter- 
preted Holy Scripture. Certain of the Greek 
Fathers (e. g., SS. Basil and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria), think the supernatural sanctification of 
Adam is intimated in Gen. II, 7. They take 
spiraculum vitae to mean the grace of the Holy 
Ghost as a supernatural vital principle. Others 
(SS. Irenzus, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine) 
hold that wnago De: (Gen. I, 26) has reference 
to Adam’s nature, while simzlitado Det describes 
him as being in the state of sanctifying grace. 
This is a rather arbitrary interpretation and open 
to objections from the purely scientific point of 
view; but the fact that it was adopted by these 
Fathers sufficiently proves that, as witnesses to 
Tradition, they firmly believed in the original 
sanctity of our first parents.® 


& De Fide Orthodoxa, II, 12. can be seen from St. Thomas, 
6 The teaching of the Schoolmen Summa Theol., ta, qu. 95, art. 1; 
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c) The question as to the precise instant when Adam 
was raised to the state of supernatural grace, has long 
been in dispute between the Thomists and the Scotists. 
The Thomists hold that the elevation of man was con- 
temporaneous with his creation, while the Scotists assert 
that Adam was created in puris naturalibus, and that 
an interval of time must consequently have elapsed be- 
tween his creation and his elevation to the state of 
grace. They contend that his elevation took place 
at the moment when he was “put into the paradise 
of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it.’7 The Scotist 
view, which was shared by Hugh of St. Victor, Peter 
Lombard, and St. Bonaventure, is founded chiefly on the 
supposed necessity, on the part of Adam, of preparing 
himself for justification, since he was not a child but a 
full-grown man. In the early period of Scholastic the- 
ology the Franciscan view was the prevailing one. St. 
Thomas demolished its main argument by showing that 
Adam’s personal preparation for the grace of justifica- 
tion must have been synchronous with the divine act of 
Creation. “Cum motus voluntatis non sit continuus,”’ 
he says, “nihil prohibet etiam in primo imstanti suae 
creationis primum hominem gratiae consensisse.”® Al- 
though the Tridentine Council purposely evaded this 
controversy by substituting the phrase im tustitia con- 
stitutus for in iustitia creatus in the original draft of 
its canon on Jjustification,’® the Thomistic view has ob- 


St. Bonaventure, Breviloquium, part. 
V, cap. 1; Suarez, De Opere Sex 
Dierum, III, 17. On the curious 
attitude of Giles of Rome (Aegidius 
Romanus; cfr. De Wulf-Coffey, His- 
tory of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 
361 sqq.) and Eusebius Amort, see 
Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, pp. 
194 sq., Freiburg 1878, 


7 Gen, IT, rs. 

8 St. Thomas himself refers to it 
as “communior.’ (Comment. in 
Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist. 4, 
art. 3.) 

9 St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 1a, qu. 
95, art. 1, ad. 5. 

10 Sess. V, can, 1. Cfr. Palla- 
vicini, Hist. Conc. Trid., VII, 9. 
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tained all but universal currency since the fifteenth cen- 
tury.™ 


Thesis 11: Our first parents in Paradise were by 
a special grace exempt from concupiscence. 


This thesis may be qualified technically as 
“doctrina catholica.” 

Proof. The Tridentine Council teaches that 
St. Paul calls concupiscence “sin,” “because it 
originates in and inclines to sin.” From this 
dogmatic definition it follows that man was 
free from concupiscence until after the Fall. 
This special prerogative of our first parents in 
Paradise is called the gift of integrity (donum 
integritatis), because it effected a harmonious 
relation between flesh and spirit by completely 
subordinating man’s animal passions to his rea- 
son. 7 

a) That this harmony was a prerogative of 
our first parents in Paradise is sufficiently indi- 
cated by Holy Scripture. Gen. II, 25: “Erat 
autem uterque nudus, Adam scil. et uxor eius, et 
non erubescebant — And they were both naked: 
to wit, Adam and his wife: and they were not 
ashamed.”” Shame among savages spells want of 
pride or decency; in children it flows from inno- 
cence. Adam and Eve were certainly not shame- 
less, because the Bible tells us that after the Fall 


11 For the teaching of the Fath- Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., t, 
ers on this disputed point consult III, ed. 3a, pp. 94 564. 
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a feeling of disgrace suddenly overwhelmed 
them. Nor were they wild, uncivilized savages. 
The Sacred Writer represents them as perfect 
and highy developed human beings. Hence the 
fact of their not being ashamed must have been 
due to a state of childlike innocence, in which 
the evil impulses of sensuality were kept under 
perfect control. There is no other satisfac- 
tory explanation. It has been suggested that 
our first parents were blind and could not see 
each other. But the phrase upon which this 
interpretation is based,zve.: “And the eyes 
of them both were opened,” ** plainly refers to 
their spiritual vision. St. Irenzeus’s theory that 
Adam and Eve were infants, is refuted by the 
fact that God commanded them to “increase and 
multiply.” * 

That our first parents enjoyed complete im- 
munity from concupiscence follows with still 
greater cogency from St. Paul’s referring to 
the carnal law which works in our members as 
“sin.” ** This carnal law, or concupiscence, is 
not a sin in itself, but, in the Tridentine phrase, 


12 Gen. ITI, 7. 

18 Addu. Haer., III, 22, 4: “Non 
intellectum habebant filiorum gen- 
erandorum, oportebat enim illos 
primo adolescere, dein sic multipli- 
cari.” 

14Gen. I, 28. Cfr. also Gen. II, 
23 sq.: “And Adam said: This 
now is bone of my bones, and flesh 


14 


of my flesh; she shall be called 
woman, because she was taken out 
of man. Wherefore a man. shall 
leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife: and they shall 
be two in one flesh.’’ 

15 Peccatum, ἁμαρτία͵ Rom. VII, 
16 sqq. 
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“originates in and inclines [man] to sin.” 15 
Concupiscence cannot have existed prior to the 
sin of Adam, because an effect cannot precede 
its cause, and consequently our first parents in 
Paradise were exempt from concupiscence. 


b) The Fathers were so firmly persuaded of the nat- 
ural integrity of our first parents in Paradise that some 
of them (e. g., Athanasius,’* Gregory of Nyssa,?®* and 
John Damascene)’® derived marriage from original sin. 
This was, of course, an unjustifiable exaggeration. 
Sexual propagation does not exclude natural integrity, 
and there can scarcely be a doubt that marriage would 
have been instituted even if man had remained in the 
state of innocence.” It was such considerations as these, 
no doubt, that prompted St. Augustine to retract ** his 
earlier dictum that, had the human race preserved its 
primitive innocence and grace, propagation would have 
been asexual. The primitive Tradition was most clearly 
brought out in the controversy with the Pelagians, who 
maintained that concupiscence was a vigor rather than 
a defectus naturae. This view was energetically com- 
bated by St. Augustine in his work De Nuptis et Con- 
cupiscentia.22 In Contra Iulianum, by the same author, 
freedom from concupiscence is explained to be a gift of 
grace. The supernatural character of the prerogatives 


16 Conc. Trid., Sess. Vy Cane 5. cibo prohibito nuditas indicata nisi 
117 In Ps.5 το, 7- peccato nudatum, quod gratia con- 
18 De Opif. Hom., ¢c. 17. tegebat? Gratia quippe Dei magna 
19 De Fide Orth., II, 30. δὶ erat, ubi terrenum et animale 
20For a detailed discussion of corpus bestialem libidinem non habe- 
this point consult St. Thomas, S, bat. Qui ergo vestitus grattaé non 
Theol., 1a, qu. 95, 98 58. habebat in nudo corpore, quod pude- 
21 Retract., I, 19. ret, spoliatus gratia senstit, quod 


22 Cfr. also his Contr. Julian., operire deberet.” 
IV, 16, 82: “Quid est gustato 
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enjoyed by our first parents in Paradise is emphasized 
also by some of the other Fathers.** 

c) From the purely theological point of view it will 
be well to explain that man has a twofold appetite, οἵξ., 
the sensitive appetite (appetitus sensitivus) and the will 
(appetitus rationalis). Each of these faculties has its 
own circle of good by which it is attracted, and its own 
sphere of evil by which it is repelled. The sensitive 
appetite can seek only sensitive things, whereas the will 
is able to strive after intellectual goods as well (e. g., 
virtue, honor). The sensitive appetite is inordinate 
when it rebels against reason, and in every such case 
the will can attain the higher spiritual good only by 
dint of vigorous resistance. Unfortunately the appetitus 
rationalts (or will) is also affected by an immanent 
tendency to reject that which is truly good in favor of 
what is good only in appearance (sin). Rom. VII, 17 
sqq.: “ Nunc autem iam non ego operor illud, sed quod 
habitat im me peccatum [1. e., concupiscentia]. .. . St 
autem quod nolo, twlud facio, iam non ego operor illud, 
sed quod habitat 1n me peccatum.... Video autem 
aliam legem in membris mets, repugnantem legit mentis 
meae, et captivantem me im lege peccatt, quae est in 
membris mets — Now then it is no more I that do it, 
but sin that dwelleth in me. Now if I do that which 
I will not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me. . .. I see another law in my members, 
fighting against the law of my mind, and captivating 
me in the law of sin, that is in my members.” 

This inordinate leaning of human nature towards evil, 
which is called concupiscence, exerts itself most violently 
in the pars concupiscibilis of the lower soul life (libido, 


23 Cir. Casini, Quid est Homo? art. 4, ed. Scheeben, Moguntiae 1862. 
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gula). But in a wider sense the inordinate affections of 
the pars trascibilis (as anger, jealousy, pugnacity) like- 
wise pertain to concupiscence. In our first parents all 
these passions were kept in due subjection by virtue of 
the donum integritatis.** 

Theologians differ as to how man in Paradise was 
enabled to keep his passions under the absolute control 
of reason. Durandus held that God infused a preter- 
natural habitus into the sensitive element of human na- 
ture; Scotus, that such an habitus was infused into the 
will; Cajetan, that God established the proper equilibrium 
between man’s higher and lower nature simply by 
strengthening his intellect. The problem is not as simple 
as it appears. The variety of the psychological factors 
involved, and the wide scope which must be assigned to 
the will, seem to postulate a rather complicated endow- 
ment which enriched the various higher and lower fac- 
ulties of the soul with habits and enabled these habits to 
co-operate harmoniously.2> The problem may be simpli- 
fied by assuming that divine Providence exercised a 
special external governance by carefully removing all 
occasions apt to provoke an outbreak of man’s animal 
passions, and in case of actual danger simply withholding 
the necessary concursus. On the other hand we must 
be careful not to exaggerate the donum integritatis, else 
the Fall of our first parents would appear inexplicable, 
nay impossible. The question whether by virtue of the 
gift of natural integrity Adam and Eve were able to 
commit venial. sin, has been answered affirmatively by 

24 Cir. Gal. V, 17. art. 4; Mangenot, art. “ Arbres de 

25 (ἔτ. Suarez, De Opere Sex ila Vie, εἰς." in Vigouroux’s Dic- 
Dierum, III, 12; St. Augustine, tionnaire de la Bible, Vol. I, cols. 


De Civttate Dei, XX, 20; XIV, 26; 895 sqq., Paris 1895. 
St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 97, 
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Scotus and Gabriel Biel, against Albert the Great, 
Aquinas, and- Bonaventure, and we are inclined to adopt 
the Scotist view. For, as Schell correctly remarks: 
“Adam, as he was actually constituted, must have been 
liable to err in non-essentials, seeing that he was able to 
go astray in matters of decisive moment.” *° 


Thesis III: Our first parents before the Fall were 
endowed with bodily immortality. 


This proposition is strictly of faith.*‘ 

Proof. By immortality we here understand 
neither the natural immortality of the soul,?* nor 
the glorious immortality to be enjoyed by the 
Elect after the resurrection of the flesh, but an 
intermediate prerogative peculiar to man’s orig- 
inal state of justice in Paradise.” In that state, 
according to St. Augustine,®® man was immortal, 
not because he could not die (non posse mort), 
but simply because it was not necessary that he 
should die (posse non mort). ‘This Paradisaical 
immortality must have been ἃ preternatural 
erace, because it constituted no strict postulate 
of human nature.*? 

The Scriptural argument for our thesis rests 


on the story of the Fall as recorded in Gene- 
sis. Under penalty of death God had forbidden 


26 Dogmatik, Vol. II, p. 303. 81 Cfr. 5. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, 

27 Cone. Trid., Sess. V, can. 1. qu. 97, art. 2: “Vis illa praeser- 

28 Supra, pp. 151 sqq. vandi corpus @ corruptione non erat 

29 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, animae humanae naturalis, sed per 
qu. ο7, arts. %, donum gratiae.” 


30 De Gen. ad Lit., VI, 25, 36. 
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our first parents to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge. “For in what day soever thou shalt eat 
of it, thou shalt die the death.” *? After the 
Fall He pronounced sentence as follows: “Dust 
thou art, and into dust thou shalt return.” ** 
From all of which it is quite evident that, had 
Adam never sinned, he would not have been 
under the necessity of dying. Cfr. Wisd. II, 23 
sq.: “Deus creavit hominem inexterminabilem ** 
et ad wmaginem siumilitudinis suae fect alum. 
Invidiad autem diabolt mors introwit in orbem ter- 
rarum — God created man incorruptible, and to 
the image of his own likeness he made him. But 
by the envy of the devil, death came into the 
world.” St. Paul represents the death of Adam 
and all his descendants as a divinely inflicted 
punishment for sin. Rom. V, 12: “Per unum 
hominem peccatuim in hunc mundum intravit et 
per peccatum mors, et ita in omnes homines mors 
pertransut — As by one man sin entered into this 
world, and by sin death; and so death passed 
upon all men.” 

The Fathers unanimously echo the teaching of 
Scripture on this point. 


What part the “tree of knowledge” (B’YT YY) played 
in the preservation of life is not apparent. From the 


32 The Hebrew text has: AYA 88 Gen. ITI, το. 
τ 


. 84 ἐπ’ ἀφθαρσίᾳ 
Nid , literally: “ Thou wilt have . φυσρσιᾳ, 
to die.” (Gen. IT, 17.) 
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words of Jehovah quoted in Gen. III, 22 sq., we know that 
to eat of its fruit was a necessary condition of im- 
mortality: “Now, therefore, lest perhaps he [Adam] 
put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever, ... the Lord sent him out 
of the paradise of pleasure.” This passage has led 
some of the Fathers to regard the tree of life as φάρμακον 
τῆς ἀθανασίας. Others explain it allegorically.® 


Thesis IV: Our first parents were also endowed 
with an infused knowledge of natural and supernat- 
ural truth. 


Proof. Sanctifying grace, freedom from con- 
cupiscence, and immortality of the body were a 
heritage of Paradise, and as such destined to 
descend to all of Adam’s children. Besides these 
our first parents possessed as a fourth strictly 
personal prerogative, an unusual measure of nat- 
ural and supernatural knowledge. 


a) While the Bible nowhere explicitly refers to Adam’s 
natural knowledge as infused (scientia infusa), we have 
sufficient Scriptural warrant for holding that it could 
not have been acquired by ordinary human means. It 
must have been infused knowledge which enabled Adam 
immediately after his creation to call all the beasts of 
the earth and the fowls of the air by their proper 
names ** and intuitively to understand the nature and 
mission of Eve.37 St. Augustine observes that Adam 
“universis generibus animarum vivarum nomina imn- 
posuit, quod excellentissimae fuisse indicium sapientiae 


35 Cfr. Suarez, De Op. Sex Dier., 36 Gen. II, 19 sqq. 
ITI, 14 sq. 81 Gen. If, 23. 
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in saecularibus etiam libris legimus. Nam ipse Pytha- 
goras ... dixisse fertur, wlum fuisse ommum sapien- 
tissimum, qui vocabula primis tndidit rebus.” 38 

A further confirmation of our thesis may be found 
in Ecclus. XVII, 5 sq.: “Disciplina intellectus re- 
plevit illos, creavit [1. e. infudit] illts sctentiam spiritus, 
sensu implevit cor tllorum, et mala et bona ostendit 
ilis— He filled them with the knowledge of under- 
standing, he created in [1. e., infused into] them the 
science of the spirit, he filled their heart with wisdom, 
and shewed them both good and evil.” What we can 
learn only by dint of painstaking application, Adam and 
Eve knew by virtue of infused knowledge; which is not, 
of course, equivalent to saying that their knowledge was 
substantially different from ours.*° 

That the progenitors of the human race should be 
endowed with infused knowledge was meet and con- 
gruous for three reasons, to wit: (1) The Creator 
could not in justice abandon grown-up men to complete 
ignorance in matters of religion and morality; (2) 
Adam and Eve had no parents or teachers to give them 
the necessary instruction; and (3) As the head of the 
human race, Adam was destined to be its natural guide 
and teacher.*° 

b) The knowledge of our first parents must have 
extended to the domain of the Supernatural. Above all 
they must have been cognizant of their final destiny. 
This follows from the fact of their elevation to the 


88 Op. Imperf. contr. Iuhian., V, 
Ie 
39 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., τὰ, 
qu. δ, art. 3, ad τὸ “ Primus 
homo habuit scientiam omnium re- 
rum per species a@ Deo infusas, nec 
tamen screntia illa fuit alterius ra- 


tionis a@ scientia nostra, sicut nec 
ocult, quos caeco nato Christus 
dedit, fuerunt alterius rationis ab 
eculis, quos natura produxit,”’ 

40 (ἔτ. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, 
qu. 94, art. 3. 
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state of grace,** which can be preserved only by means of 
external revelation and internal acts of faith, hope, and 
charity. Our first parents, be it remembered, were 
adults, not children. 

As regards the precise character of their supernatural 
knowledge, they must have had supernatural faith, be- 
cause without faith “it is impossible to please God.” ” 
St. Bonaventure was hardly justified in denying ** that 
Adam and Eve in Paradise had faith, on the ground that 
“faith cometh by hearing.” ** Until he attains to the 
beatific vision of God, man must necessarily walk in the 
twilight of faith, which, in the words of the Apostle,*® 
“is the substance of things to be hoped for.” 

The extent of Adam’s supernatural knowledge is a 
problem open to debate. This much, however, is cer- 
tain: He must have known, as he was bound to believe 
in, the existence of God and eternal retribution in the 
life beyond, because Sacred Scripture teaches that an 
explicit knowledge of these two truths is necessary for 
salvation (necessitate medi).*® In addition to this 
knowledge Adam probably had a belief in the Blessed 
Trinity and the future Incarnation of the Logos.*” 

c) Any attempt to ascertain the extent of Adam’s 
natural knowledge would lead us from solid ground into 
the domain of more or less hazardous speculation. The 
Schoolmen, as a rule, were inclined to exaggerate the 
intellectual powers of our progenitor. To reduce specu- 
lation to reasonable bounds, St. Thomas Aquinas laid 


41 Cfr. First Thesis, supra, p. 196. 46 Heb. XI, 6: ‘* Without faith 

42 Heb. XI, 6. it is impossible to please God. For 

43 Comment. in Quatuor Libros he that cometh to God, must believe 
Sent., II, disp. 23, art. 2, qu. 3. that he is, and is a rewarder to 

44 Rom. X, 17. them that seek him.” 

45“ Fst fides sperandarum sub- 47 Cfr. Suarez, De Op. Sex Die- 


stantia rerum.” Teb. XI, 1. rum, III, 18, 
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down two hard and fast rules. The first is: Adam 
depended on phantasms for his intellectual concepts; 
whence it follows: (a) That, unlike the human soul 
of Christ, he was not endowed with beatific vision here 
on earth,*® (8) that he could have no intuitive but only 
an abstractive knowledge of the nature of the Angels,* 
and (y) that he had no intuitive knowledge of his own 
soul. The second rule laid down by St. Thomas is: 
In the domain of nature Adam had a perfect infused 
knowledge only with regard to such things as were in- 
dispensable to enable himself and his descendants to 
live in conformity with the laws of reason. This does 
not mean that he was not compelled to learn and to 
inquire, or that he was unable to progress in matters 
of science and culture. There is no reason whatever 
for assuming that Adam was acquainted with the Coper- 
nican world-view, the stellar parallaxes, spectrum analy- 
sis, electricity, X-rays, or the infinitesimal calculus. The 
progenitor of the human race was well able to dispense 
with a knowledge of such abstruse scientific matters as 
these. Besides, had he possessed such knowledge, tra- 
dition would surely have preserved fragments of it. The 
typical exemplar of Adam’s natural attainments, there- 
fore, is not the human knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, whom Holy Scripture calls “the 
second Adam,” but the wisdom of Solomon. It is worthy 
of note, in this connexion, that the Scholastics were not 

all persuaded that Adam was wiser than Solomon." 
Another question has been raised, viz.: Was Adam 
gifted with infallibility in his capacity as teacher and 
48 Cir. S. Theol., τὰ, qu. 94, art. Dierum, III, 9, 29. On the human 
knowledge of Christ, we must refer 


49 Ibid., art. 2. the student to the dogmatic treatise 
50 Cfr. Suarez, De Opere Sex on the Incarnation. 
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guide of the human race? On this point, too, it is im- 
possible to.form a certain conclusion. St. Thomas sets 
up some strong arguments to show that Adam was in- 
fallible: “ Sicut verum est bonum intellectus, tta falsum 
est malum eius.°.. . Unde non poterat esse, quod in- 
nocentia manente tintellectus hominis alicut falso ac- 
quiesceret quasi vero. Sicut enim in membris corporis 
primt hominis erat quidem carentia perfectionis alicuitts, 
puta claritatis, non tamen aliquod malum inesse poterat, 
ita in intellectu poterat esse carentia notitiae alicuius, 
nulla tamen poterat ἰδὲ esse existimatio falst.”*' Con- 
sidering that when ordinary mortals go astray, it is usu- 
ally due to the fact that the will is too weak to resist and 
control passion and prejudice, it is highly probable, to say 
the least, that our first parents in Paradise, keen-witted, 
unprejudiced, and dispassionate as they were, gave their 
assent only to what was evidently true, and cautiously 
felt their way whenever the evidence was insufficient or 
unconvincing. 

d) We now come to another difficult problem, to wit: 
How did speech originate? The Bible says: “ Omne 
enim, quod vocavit Adam anmae viventis, ipsum est 
nomen eius— For whatsoever Adam called any living 
creature, the same is its name.’5? This text would 
seem to indicate the existence of a primitive language. 
The naming of the different creatures may be explained 
either naturally or preternaturally. In the last-men- 
tioned hypothesis Adam must have received language 
ready made by a miraculous infusion from God. Those 
who prefer the natural explanation hold that the first 
human idiom was evolved by virtue of a native im- 
pulse. Both explanations have found ardent defenders 


51S. Theol., 1a, qu. 94, art. 4. 52 Gen. IT, 10. 
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among theologians, philosophers, and exegetes. Until 
quite recently it was pretty generally held that Adam 
received the Hebrew language directly from God as 
a ready-made and perfect medium of speech.®* This 
belief was shared by a nineteenth-century exegete of 
the unquestioned ability of Fr. Kaulen, who was im- 
pressed in favor of Hebrew by the following facts: 
(1) In no other language is there such an intimate rela- 
tion between nouns and their objects; (2) the peculiar 
Hebrew use of three consonants is based upon a variation 
of the third letter and closely resembles logical defini- 
tion by proximate genus and specific difference. These 
important phenomena are especially interesting from the 
viewpoint of the philosophy of language. Yet the theory 
can hardly be upheld. Comparative Philology shows 
that ancient Hebrew is the product of a well-defined 
process of evolution, and therefore cannot be the orig- 
inal language of the human race. Onomatopoeia is com- 
mon to all civilized languages.** The discovery that the 
inflected languages (Semitic and Aryan) are derived 
from the agglutinative (Turanian group), and these in 
turn from the isolating tongues,°® has led philologians 
to surmise that the primitive idiom of the human race 
consisted exclusively of simple, uninflected root-words. 
On philological grounds, not to speak of others, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the first man possessed a 


53 (ἔτ, Ben. Pererius, 5. J., Com- onomatopoeic (and the interjec- 


ment. in Gen., II, 20 (Romae tional) principles is extremely lim- 
1591): “Lingua vero, quam a_ ited, many apparent instances of 
primo habuit Adam [a Deo] et onomatopoeia not being really so. 


secundum quam tmposuit animali- Cfr. M. Maher, S. J., Psychology, 


bus nomina, concessu omnium he- 
braea fuit.” 

54 This feature has, however, been 
greatly exaggerated. Max Miiller 
holds that the efficiency of the 


4th ed., p. 456, London 1000. 

55 An isolating language is one 
of simple, uninflected root-words. 
Chinese has never developed beyond 
this stage. 
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highly developed intellect and created his own language 
by forming monosyllabic root-words. This theory gains 
additional probability from the fact that the original 
Semitic root-formations closely correspond to the process 
of intellectual conception and bear all the earmarks 
of human invention. The names which Adam gave 
to various creatures, and which can still be ascertained 
from a study of ancient Semitic roots, are in each 
case based on some characteristic note representing a 
universal concept abstracted from a phantasm. Thus 
the word “moon,” mensis, Greek μὴν, Gothic ména, 
Sanskrit mas and masa, is derived from MA, 7. e., “to 
measure,” from which root was formed MAN, 1. e., “to 
think,” which in its turn furnished the etymon of such 
words as mens, man, Sanskrit mana.*® 

Strangely enough, in rejecting the antiquated notions 
of the Hebraists, modern Comparative Philology has un- 
consciously reverted to the scientific view-point of the 
Fathers, who regarded primitive speech as a purely hu- 
man invention. St. Augustine, for example, extols the 
transcendent genius of Adam as revealed in naming 
the different creatures passing before his eyes, and 
lays down the general proposition: “Jllud quod est in 
nobis rationale, . . . vidit esse imponenda rebus vocabula, 
1. δ. Significantes quosdam sonos. ... Sed audiri verba 
absentium non poterant: ergo ila ratio peperit litteras, 
notatis omnibus oris ac linguae soms atque discretis.’ δῖ 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, who discusses the probable origin 
of language at some length,®* vigorously defends the 
opinion of his teacher, St. Basil, that language is a 
human invention. Against the objections of Eunomius 
he lays down the thesis that, endowed as they were by na- 


56 Cfr, C. Gutberlet, Psychologie, 57 De Ordine, II, 12, 35. 
3rd ed., p. 133, Minster 1896. 58 Contr. Eunom., 1, 12. 
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ture with both reflexion and the power of making signs, 
men could not but learn to communicate their ideas to one 
another.®® This opinion, which is the most ancient, is 
probably also the correct one, because it conforms to 
the sane and sound principle that secondary causes must 
be credited with all the power they are able to exert. 


Thesis V: Bound up with the prerogatives already 
mentioned was the impassibility of our first parents 
in Paradise. 


This proposition embodies a common teaching 
of Catholic theologians. 

Proof. The impassibility with which man will 
be endowed after the resurrection of the flesh 
must be conceived as non posse pati, 1. é., as in- 
capability of suffering. The impassibility of our 
first parents in Paradise, on the other hand, con- 
sisted in posse non pati, 1. 6., in the non-necessity 


59 Cfr. Maher, Psychology, p. 455. 

60 (ἔτ, Max Miller, Lectures on 
the Science of Language, 2 vols., 
London 1880. ‘‘ Apart from the 
question of the original fund of 
root-sounds,” says Fr. Maher, lI. c., 
pP. 457, n., “‘which is equally a 
difficulty to all purely rational the- 
ories— Miller’s general doctrine 
seems plausible. The fierce conflict, 
however, which still prevails on 
most fundamental questions of the 
science of Comparative Philology, 
makes one feel that beyond the 
limited region of common agree- 
ment even the most attractive hy- 
potheses are extremely hazardous. 
. « « Opposed equally to Max Miller 
and Schleicher is the chief Amer- 
ican philologist, Professor Whitney. 


With him language, which separates 
man from the brute, is essentially a 
voluntary invention, an ‘ institu- 
tion’ like government, and ‘is in 
all its parts arbitrary and conven- 
tional.’ (Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage, p. 282.) Steinthal’s teaching 
increases the novelty; and Heyse, 
who stands to Hegel as Schleicher 
to Darwin, evolved a mystical creed 
on the subject, in unison with the 
spirit of his master’s philosophy.” 
An account of the various theories 
is given in Sayce’s Introduction to 
the Science of Languages, Vol. I, c. 
1, London 1875. On the dogmatic 
aspect of the question the reader 
may profitably consult Chr. Pesch, 
Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. III, 3rd 
ed., pp. 112 sqq. 
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of suffering. They irretrievably forfeited this 
prerogative for themselves and their descendants 
by sin. The Biblical argument for our thesis 
is based upon the fact that Paradise was a 
“garden of pleasure.’’°* Whether we interpret 
this term literally, as most exegetes do, or meta- 
phorically after the example of Philo, Origen, 
and others, it 1s certain that our first parents 
in the Garden were free from pain and suffer- 
ing. They led a life of unalloyed pleasure 
and pure delight. The pains of parturition and 
hard labor are punishments inflicted for sin.” 
The immortality of the body with which the 
Creator had endowed Adam and Eve, necessarily 
excluded all those sufferings and infirmities 
which are the harbingers of death, while the 
gift of integrity (donum integritatis) effectively 
stopped the principal source of mental sorrow 
and temptation, which is concupiscence. St. 
Augustine gives an alluring description of the 
life of our first parents in his great work De 
Civitate Det: “Vivebat homo in paradiso, sicut 
volebat, quamdiu volebat, quod Deus tiusserat. 
Vivebat sine ulla egestate, tta semper vivere 
habens in potestate. ... Nihil corruptionis in 
corpore vel ex corpore ullas molestias ullis eius 
61 pIys }1, which the Septuagint in the Canticle of Canticles IV, 13, 


it is called sy45.- 
renders by παράδεισος, the Vul- Dy 
gate by paradisus voluptatis; in later 62 Gen. ITI, 16 sqq. 
portions of the Old Testament, δ. g., 
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sensibus mgerebat. Nullus intrinsecus morbus, 
nullus ictus metuebatur extrinsecus. Summa in 
carne sanitas, in anima tota tranquillitas. ... 
Nilul omnino triste, mhil erat wmaniter laetum. 
... Non lassitudo fatigabat otiosum, non som- 
nus premebat invitum.” °° 

The “golden age” so enthusiastically cele- 
brated in the folklore of many nations repre- 
sents but a faint recollection of the state of our 
first parents in the Garden of Pleasure.®* 


Thesis VI: The five prerogatives enjoyed by our 
first parents in Paradise were organically interrelated 
so that the preternatural graces served as a comple- 
ment to the supernatural state of grace, and the pres- 
ervation of the former was causally dependent on the 
retention of the latter. Theologians therefore justly 
characterize this primitive state as “the state of orig- 
inal justice and sanctity.” 


This thesis embodies a doctrine common to all 
theological schools. 

Proof. Sanctifying grace and its preternat- 
ural concomitants were not necessarily inter- 
dependent, else they could not exist separately 
in the present state of repaired nature. Their 
harmonious combination in Paradise was a free 
institution of the Creator. Sacred Scripture 
tells us that the loss of sanctifying grace en- 


63 De Civit. Det, XIV, 26. 
64 Cfr, St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 102. 
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tailed the forfeit of the preternatural gifts en- 
joyed by our first parents in the Garden. After 
the Fall, concupiscence, until then properly sub- 
dued, suddenly became rebellious,°° death as- 
sumed sway over the human γος, and all man- 
ner of suffering followed.*‘ By the Redemption 
the race recovered its lost supernatural destiny; 
but the bond that originally connected sanctify- 
ing grace with the preternatural gifts enjoyed by 
our first parents in Paradise was never restored. 


Catholic theologians are not, however, agreed as to 
the precise meaning of the term original justice (iustitia 
originalis).°° The majority take it to signify not the 
state of integral nature, as such, nor yet mere sanctifying 
grace, but the aggregate of all those organically corre- 
lated prerogatives which constituted the state of our 
first parents in Paradise. With the exception of in- 
fused science, this state of original justice was not a 
purely personal privilege, but a natural endowment which 
Adam was to transmit to all his descendants. This dis- 
tinction explains why the sin of our first parents is trans- 
mitted to all men by propagation. 


READINGS: — St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 94-102, and the 
, commentators.— Bellarmine, De Gratia Primi Hominis.— Suarez, 

De Opere Sex Dierum, 1. III, ¢. 1 sqqa.—*Casini, Quid est Homo? 
ed. Scheeben, Moguntiae 1862.— Lohan, Das Paradies nach der 
Lehre der katholischen Kirche, Mainz 1874.—Fr. Delitzsch, Wo 
lag das Paradies? Leipzig 1881.— Oswald, Religidse Urgeschichte 
der Menschheit, and ed., Paderborn 1887.— A. Urbas, Die Geo- 


65 Gen. ITI, 7. 68 Cfr. Bellarmine, De Gratia 
66 Gen, ITI, το. Primt Homints, cap. 3. 
67 Gen, ITI, 16, et passim. 
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logie und das Paradies, Laibach 1889.—W. Engelkemper, Die 
Paradiesesfliisse, Miinster 1901.—S. J. Hunter, S. J., Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, p. 373 sqq., London 1895.— W. Hum- 
phrey, 5. J., “His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 338 sqq., London 1807. 
—F. Vigouroux, art. “ Paradis Terrestre” in the Dictionnaire 
de Va Bible, Vol. IV. 


ARTICLE 3 


VARIOUS HERESIES VS. THE DOGMATIC TEACHING OF THE 
CHURCH IN REGARD TO THE STATE OF ORIG- 
INAL JUSTICE 


The doctrine set forth in the preceding Article 
has in process of time been impugned by three 
great heresies; by Pelagianism in the early days 
of Christianity, by Protestantism at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, and in modern 
times by Jansenism. 

I. PELAGIANISM.—Pelagianism, which flour- 
ished in the fifth century, held that the state of 
our first parents in Paradise was not one of 
supernatural grace, but essentially and purely a 
natural state. 


a) In consequence of this fundamental fallacy the Pe- 
lagians denied the necessity and gratuity of actual grace, 
nay the very existence of original sin. They admitted 
that Adam possessed sanctifying grace, with its claim 
to the beatific vision of God, and that he enjoyed 
freedom from concupiscence, but insisted that man can 
merit Heaven and attain to absolute sinlessness by his 
own free volition, unaided and without transcending 
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his natural faculties. Concupiscence, according to the 
Pelagians, is. not a punishment for sin, nor yet, prop- 
erly speaking, an inherent defect of human nature, 
it is simply a vigor naturae, the ordinate or inordinate 
use of which depends entirely on man’s free will. To 
bolster the fiction that our first parents in Paradise were 
in no essential respect superior to their descendants, 
the Pelagians disparaged Adam’s bodily immortality and 
impassibility, holding that the only deterioration which 
mankind suffered in consequence of sin consists in this 
that Adam’s descendants have his evil example and other 
incitements to do wrong. Hence the Pelagian maxim: 
“ Peccatum imitatione, non propagatione,’ that is, orig- 
inal sin is not really a sin of nature, but merely a sin 
of imitation. Aside from it, the condition of Adam’s 
descendants is identical with that of their progenitor in 
Paradise. 


Ὁ) Against this arbitrary confusion of 'na- 
ture with the Supernatural the Church has again 
and again insisted that the sin of Adam resulted 
in a real deterioration of human nature by rob- 
bing it of sanctifying grace with its accompany- 
ing prerogatives. That these prerogatives were 
supernatural was not at first expressly empha- 
sized, but taught rather by implication. 


The second council of Mileve, which was confirmed 
by a plenary council held at Carthage, A.D. 418, and 
by Pope Zosimus in his Tractoria, defined: “ Quicum- 
que dixerit, Adam primum hominem mortalem fac- 
tum, ita ut, sive peccaret sive non peccaret, moreretur 
in corpore, hoc est, de corpore exiret, non peccati merito, 
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sed necessitate naturae, anathema sit.’+ This definition 
embraces the following truths: (1) Adam enjoyed 
unmortality of the body; (2) he lost this immor- 
tality through sin; (3) this loss was a punishment of 
sin. 

In 431, Pope Celestine 1 wrote to the Bishops of 
Gaul against the Semi-Pelagians: “Jn praevaricatione 
Adae omnes homines naturalem? possibilitatem et inno- 
centiam perdidisse, et neminem de profundo illius ruinae 
per liberum arbitrium posse consurgere, nist eum gratia 
Det nuserantis erexerit — By the fall of Adam all men 
lost their natural power and innocence, and no one can 
rise from the depth of that ruination by [his own] 
free-will, except the grace of a merciful God raise him 
up. * 

Another important dogmatic pronouncement is con- 
tained in the fifteenth and nineteenth canons of the 
Second Council of Orange, A.D. 529. Canon 15 says: 
“Ab eo, quod formavit Deus, mutatus est Adam, sed 
in peius per iniquitatem suam. Ab eo, quod operata 
est iniquitas, mutatur fidelis, sed in melius per gratiam 
Christi — Adam was changed from that state in which 
God created him, but he was changed for the worse by 
his own iniquity. The faithful Christian is changed 
from the state brought about by sin, but he is changed 
for the better through the grace of Christ.” Canon το: 
“Natura humana, etiamsi in illa integritate [1. e. sanc- 
titate], in qua est condita, permaneret, nullo modo seip- 
sam, Creatore suo non adiuvante, servaret. Unde cum 
sine gratia Dei salutem non possit custodire, quam ac- 
cepit, quomodo sine Det gratia poterit reparare, quod 

1Canon 1, quoted in Denzinger- 8 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridi- 


Bannwart’s Enchiridion, n. 101. On, ND. 130. 
2 See supra, pp. 184 sa. 
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perdidit? — Human nature, even if it had remained in 
the state of integrity [13 6. holiness] in which it was 
created by God, could in no wise have preserved [this 
prerogative] without the divine assistance. Hence, if it 
was unable without the grace of God to keep the salva- 
tion which it had received, how should it have been able 
without the assistance of that grace to regain that which 
it had lost?” # 

That the lost prerogatives were supernatural can be 
inferred from these definitions by the following process 
of reasoning: What is due to human nature on account 
of its creation, its conservation, and the divine con- 
cursus, ex vi notionis can never be lost. Now the 
Church teaches that by original sin Adam and his prog- 
eny lost sanctifying grace, together with its concomitant 
prerogatives. Therefore the lost endowment was not 
due to human nature, but a gratuitous favor, in other 
words, it was a pure grace. Sanctifying grace, in par- 
ticular, was essentially identical with that prerogative 
which mankind regained through the Redemption. But 
this latter favor is restored only per gratiam Christi, to 
employ the Council’s own words, and therefore must be 
supernatural in character. 


2. PROTESTANTISM.—In the sixteenth century 
erroneous notions on the subject of the original 
state of the human race were propagated by the 
so-called Protestant reformers, who, failing to 
draw the proper distinction between nature and 
the Supernatural, heretically affirmed that, besides 
his preternatural prerogatives man by sin also 


4 Syn. Arausic. II, can. 15 ef 19. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirtdion, nn, 
188, 192. 
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lost certain essential properties of human nature 
itself, such as the moral freedom of the will. 


a) Practically this basic error culminated in the doc- 
trine of man’s justification by faith alone (sola fide), 
without co-operation on his part. Though Pelagianism 
and Protestantism agree in acknowledging that man en- 
joyed an ideal state in Paradise, they are yet diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. For while Pelagianism con- 
ceives original justice as a purely natural state, “ ortho- 
dox ”’ Protestantism admits that it contained a divine ele- 
ment, but falsely asserts that this element formed part 
and parcel of the very nature of man. This identifica- 
tion of the divine with the human, of nature with the 
Supernatural is decidedly Pantheistic, and we need not 
wonder, therefore, that many later Protestant theologians 
(6. g.. Schleiermacher) became true-blue Pantheists.® 


b) Though the chief purpose of the Council 
of Trent was to guard the dogmas of original 
sin and justification, that holy ecumenical synod 
left no doubt as to what is the orthodox teaching 
of the Catholic Church concerning the primitive 
state of man. 


The Tridentine Fathers implicitly condemned Pelagian- 
ism when they defined that Adam was created “in holi- 
ness and justice,” but “immediately lost” this state of 
grace, and thereby “suffered deterioration both in body 
and soul.” “St quis non confitetur, primum hominem 
Adam, quum mandatum Det in paradiso fuisset trans- 
gressus, Statim sanctitatem et iustitiam, in qua consti- 


δ Cfr. Oswald, Religidse Urgeschichte, p. 45, Paderborn 1887. 
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futus® fuerat, amisisse ... totumque Adam per illam 
praevaricationis offensam secundum corpus et animam 
in deterius commutatum fuisse, anathema sit.’* This 
deterioration of body and soul involved the loss of holi- 
ness and justice, and also of the gift of integrity 5. and 
the immortality of the body.® The two last-mentioned 
prerogatives were supplanted by “death and bodily pun- 
ishments.” 7° Since no one can “lose” what he does not 
possess, our first parents in Paradise must have actually 
enjoyed sanctifying grace, freedom from concupiscence, 
immortality of the body, and impassibility. That these 
prerogatives were supernatural is not expressly defined 
by the Tridentine Council. 


3. JANSENISM.—The Jansenists applied Prot- 
estant principles to the domain of grace, which 
was their chief field of operation, and tried by 
various subterfuges to evade the dogmatic de- 
crees of Trent. 


a) Perhaps no other heresy has so deeply wounded the 
Church as Jansenism, despite its oft-repeated pretence of 
loyalty. The chief protagonists of this sect were Baius, 
Jansenius, and Quesnel. One of their palmary teachings 
was that the state of primitive justice was strictly due 
to man, something “connatural to him,” a debitum na- 
turae which the Creator owed in justice to mankind. 
This assertion clearly involves a denial of the super- 
natural character of grace, though Baius tried to veil 
this inevitable conclusion by contending that. to grant 


6 Not creatus; see supra, Ὁ. 199. Sh, δὰ, tan. 2 “Adan «<i 
2 Conc, Trid., Sess. V, ¢. I. incurrisse mortem, quam antea illi 
8 Cir. Conc. Trident., Sess. V,  comminatus fuerat Deus.” 

canon 5: “‘ Concupiscentia ... e# 10L. c., can. 2: “‘ mortem et 


peccato est.” poenas corporis.” 
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grace and glory to a sinner might be called gratia se- 
cundum quid. Other Jansenists asserted that sanctify- 
ing grace was due to human nature as such, not to its 
“works.” But it is quite obvious that what is debitum 
naturae cannot at the same time be indebitum naturae, 
1. €., a grace. 


b) The Holy See upheld the true faith against 
Jansenism in a long series of struggles, which 
culminated in the explicit condemnation of this 
dangerous heresy. 


The most important ecclesiastical pronouncements 
against Jansenism are: (a) The condemnation, by 
Pius V (A.D. 1567), of seventy-nine propositions ex- 
tracted from the writings of Baius; (b) the rejection 
by Innocent X (A.D. 1653) of five theses formulated 
by jJansenius himself; (c) the censures uttered by 
Clement XI in the Bull “ Unigenitus” (A.D. 1713), 
against one hundred and one propositions advocated by 
Quesnel; and (d) the reprobation of the Jansenistic 
decrees of the pseudo-synod of Pistoia by Pius VI in 
his Bull “ Auctorem fidei” (A.D. 1794). In studying 
the question of man’s original state of justice the errors 
of Baius and Quesnel prove indirectly helpful, inasmuch 
as their contradictories, though not formally defined ar- 
ticles of faith, clearly embody the teaching of the 
Church,"4 

The definition of the Supernatural which we have for- 
mulated on a previous page is confirmed by the Church’s 
official condemnation of the twenty-fourth proposition of 
Baius, to wit: “A vanis et otiosis hominibus secundum 
insipientiam philosophorum excogitata est sententia, homi- 


11 Supra, p. 194. 
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nem ab initio sic constitutum, ut per dona naturae super- 
addita fuertt largitate conditoris sublimatus et in Filium 
Det adoptatus.’” The supernatural character of sanctify- 
ing grace may be inferred from the condemnation of 
the twenty-first proposition championed by Baius, vwiz.: 
“ Humane naturae sublimatio et exaltatio in consortium 
divinae naturae debita fuit integritati primae conditionts, 
et proinde naturalis dicenda est, et non supernaturalis,” 
and likewise from the rejection of the thirty-fifth of the 
propositions extracted from the works of Quesnel, to 
wit: “Gratia Adami est sequela creationis, et erat 
debita naturae sanae et integrae.” 132 

That Adam’s original immunity from concupiscence 
was a supernatural grace follows also from the con- 
demnation of Baius’s twenty-sixth proposition: “ /n- 
tegritas primae creationis non fuit indebita humanae 
naturae exaltatio, sed naturalis eius conditio.” 

The Church’s teaching on the subject of the bodily 
immortality of our first parents may be inferred from 
the reprobation of proposition number seventy-eight, ex- 
tracted from the writings of Baius: “ Jmmortalitas 
primi hominis non erat gratiae beneficium, sed naturalis 
conditio,” 13 

To sum up the argument: It is a Catholic doctrine, 
directly deducible from revelation (fidei proximum), that 
sanctifying grace, exemption from concupiscence, and 
immortality of the body, all of which Adam and Eve 
enjoyed in Paradise, were supernatural gifts. That the 
impassibility and infused knowledge enjoyed by our first 
parents were also supernatural prerogatives is not di- 
rectly taught by the Church. The supernatural character 

12 Cfr. also proposition XVI of 18 Denzinger-Bannwart, nn. 1026 
the Synod of Pistoia, quoted in and 1078. Cfr. also proposition 


Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, XVII of the Pistoian Synod, Den- 
τ. 1516, zinger-Bannwart, n, 1517, 
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of the beatific vision, however, so far as it is granted 
to existing rational creatures, is an express article of 
faith.** 


READINGS : — Petavius, De Pelagiana et Semipelagiana Haeresi. 
— Ripalda, De Ente Supernaturali (Append. adv. Baium et 
Baianos).—*F. Worter, Der Pelagianismus nach seinem Ur- 
sprung und seiner Lehre, Freiburg 1874— A. Krampf, Der Ur- 
sustand des Menschen nach der Lehre des hi. Gregor von Nyssa, 
Wirzburg 1889.— A. Hoch, Lehre des Johannes Cassianus von 
der Natur und Gnade, Freiburg 1895.—F. Klasen, Die innere 
Entwicklung des Pelagianismus, Freiburg 1882.— Schwane, Dog- 
mengeschichte, Vol. II, and ed., §§ 56 sqq., Freiburg 1895.— S. 
Dechamps, De Haeresi Janseniana ab Apostolica Sede Merito 
Praescripta, Paris 1654.— A. Paquier, Le Jansénisme, Etude Doc- 
irinale d’aprés les Sources, Paris 1909 A. Vandenpeerenboom, 
Cornelius Jansenius, Septiéme Evéque d’Y pres, sa Mort, son Tes- 
tament, ses Epitaphes, Bruges 1882.— B. Jungmann, S. J., Disser- 
tationes Selectae in Hist. Eccles., Vol. VII, Diss. XL, Ratisbon 
1887.— Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes, Vol. 11, Paris 1909.— 
J. Pohle in the Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “ Pelagius and Pe- 
lagianism,” Vol. XI.—J. Forget, ibid., art. “ Jansenius and Jan- 
senism,” Vol. VIII. 


ARTICLE 4 


THE DIFFERENT STATES OF MAN, AND THE STATE OF PURE 
NATURE IN PARTICULAR 


1. [HE DIFFERENT STATES OF MAn.—A sharp 
distinction must be drawn between historic and 
purely possible states. 

a) A historic state is one in which the human 
race some time or other actually existed, or 
now exists. Such states are: (1) the state of 


14 See supra, pp. 190 sqq. 
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original justice in Paradise (status tustitiae ori- 
ginalis), of which we have already treated; (2) 
the state of fallen nature (status naturae lapsae), 
into which the human race was precipitated by 
the sin of Adam. ‘This state consisted in the loss 
of all supernatural and preternatural preroga- 
tives which our first parents enjoyed in the Gar- 
den, and soon gave way to (3) the state of re- 
paired nature (status naturae reparatae), in 
which God, in consideration of the merits of 
Jesus Christ, restored sanctifying grace, though 
without the preternatural prerogatives of integ- 
rity, impassibility, and bodily immortality which 
had accompanied it in Paradise. The state of 
repaired nature is the historic state par excel- 
lence, because it has been the condition of man- 
kind since the promise of Redemption. 

b) Those states in which man might, but in 
matter of fact never did exist, are called pos- 
sible. We may, in the first place, conceive of 
a state of natural integrity (status naturae in- 
tegrae) in the narrower sense, 1. 6., one with 
a purely natural end,* yet endowed with stich 
preternatural prerogatives as, e. g., freedom from 
concupiscence. According as we combine the 
preternatural prerogatives (freedom from con- 
cupiscence, bodily immortality, impassibility, 
and infused knowledge) into one harmonious 


1 This would exclude beatific vision and sanctifying grace. 
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whole, or imagine any one of them separately 
realized to the exclusion of all others, we may 
subdivide the state of natural integrity into four 
different states, all of them devoid of strictly 
supernatural grace. It would serve no useful 
purpose to enter into a speculative discussion of 
these states here. Lastly, by eliminating man’s 
supernatural destiny together with sanctifying 
grace and all preternatural prerogatives, we ar- 
rive at what is termed the state of pure nature 
(status naturae purae). 

2. POSSIBILITY OF THE STATE OF PurE Na- 
TURE.— [he concept of the status naturae purae 
involves only such notes as belong to the es- 
sence of human nature and are due to it by 
virtue of creation, preservation, concurrence, 
and the general providence of God.? Among 
the things that are due to man, as man, (aside 
from his physical endowment which is included 
in the definition of animal rationale), is the 
ethical faculty of knowing God as his natural 
end and of discovering and observing the moral 
law of nature. That is, man must be able, by 
leading a naturally good life, to attain to his 
natural destiny, which would consist not in the 
beatific vision, but in an abstractive knowledge of 
God apt to render the creature naturally happy. 
To these positive notes must be added a nega- 


2 See supra, pp. 181 sqq. 
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tive one, vig.: the exclusion of all such preroga- 
tives as are either strictly supernatural (6. g., 
grace, actual and habitual), or at least preter- 
natural.2 A recent writer observes that “this 
state [of pure nature] is conceived as substan- 
tially identical with the state in which man ac- 
tually exists, minus the character of guilt and 
punishment which mark the absence of the higher 
prerogatives, and minus the grace which is 
operative in all men unto salvation.”* In this 
hypothetic state of pure nature, therefore, man 
would be subject to the same evils from which he 
suffers at present, vig.: concupiscence, ignorance, 
and death with its attendant sufferings. 


There is reason to doubt, however, whether the state 
of pure nature, thus conceived, would in every detail be 
essentially like the present state of original sin. Orig- 
inal sin, with the consequences which it entails, impairs 
the purity of nature to a considerable extent. It is not 
likely that in the state of pure nature idolatry and bes- 
tiality would have wrought such havoc as they actually 
did and do in consequence of the Fall, especially if we 
consider that original sin has immensely increased the 
ravages of these two arch-enemies of humankind. Ab- 
stracting from the guilt of sin and the punishment due to 
it, the state of pure nature may consequently be conceived 
as somewhat more perfect than the state of original sin. 
It is permissible, too, with Cardinal Franzelin® and 
other eminent theologians, to postulate certain natural 


3 See supra, pp. 190 sq. 5 De Tradit. et Script., pp. 635 
4 Schell, Dogmatik, Vol. II, p. 293. 564ᾳ., Rome 1882. 
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aids as substitutes for the missing supernatural assist- 
ance in the battle against concupiscence. We may con- 
ceive these adiutoria Dei naturalia as due to man in the 
pure state of nature, but they would not, of course, par- 
take of the essence of strictly supernatural grace.° 


Though it would not essentially coincide in 
every detail with the state of original sin, this 
hypothetical state of pure nature is per se possi- 
ble. To say that it is impossible would be tanta- 
mount to asserting that God was bound to endow 
man with supernatural graces and prerogatives. 
This was precisely the false teaching of Baius.’ 
“Deus non potuisset,’ reads the fifty-fifth of his 
condemned propositions, “ab imtio talem creare 
hominem, qualis nunc nascitur.” The Catholic 
doctrine is that, had He so chosen, God could 
have created man in the state in which he is now 
born, minus original sin. 


The so-called Augustinians and some Thomists® 
thought that the teaching of the Church would be suff- 
ciently safeguarded against the errors of Baius by hold- 
ing that God could have established the state of pure na- 
ture de potentia absoluta, though not de potentia ordinata. 
But this is not a safe position to take. What God 
may not do by virtue of His wisdom, sanctity, and 
benevolence (potentia ordinata), He cannot do by virtue 


6 This theory is defended against 7 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
Becanus (Summa Theol. Scholast., chiridion, n. 1055. 
p. II, tr. 4) by Schiffini, De Gratia 8 Augustinians — Berti, Norisius,, 


Divina, pp. 71 saq., 85 sqq., Fri-  Bellelli; Thomists — Contenson, Ser- 
burgi 1901. ry, De Lemos, 
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of His omnipotence (potentid absoluta@), which is in- 
variably directed in its operations by the other divine at- 
tributes. If God were constrained by some one or other 
of His attributes 5 to endow man with supernatural gifts, 
these gifts would forthwith cease to be graces, because 
they would correspond to a legitimate demand of nature. 
The theologians with whom we are here dealing declare, 
in opposition to Baius, that these prerogatives are super- 
natural graces; but in this they are guilty of incon- 
sistency, because they confound nature with the Super- 
natural, and fail to distinguish between the characteristics 
of both.*° 


READINGS: — Berti, Augustinianum Systema Vindicat., diss. 2.— 
*Card. Norisius, Vindic. Augustin., c. 3, Batav. 1673.— Kuhn, Die 
christliche Lehre von der gétthchen Gnade, ὃ 16, Tiibingen 1868.— 
G. Vandenesch, Doctrina Divi Thomae Aquinatis de Concupiscen- 
tia, Bonn. 1870.— Mohler, Symbolism, pp. 23 sqq., Robertson’s 
translation, 5th ed., London 1906.— Suarez, Proleg. 4 ad Tract. de 
Gratia.— Goudin, Tract. Theol., τ, IT, qu. 2, art. 1—*F. X. Lin- 
senmann, Michael Bajus, Tiibingen 1867.—J. F. Sollier, art. 
“Baius” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. II.— Kroll, “ The 
Causes of the Jansenist Heresy” in the Am. Cath. Quarterly Re- 
view, 1885, pp. 577 sqq.— W. Humphrey, “ His Divine Majesty,” 
Pp. 338 sqq., London 1897. 

9 Ex decentia Creatoris et lege 10 Cfr. Palmieri, De Deo Creante 


tustissimae providentiae, as the Au- ef Elevante, thes. 47, Rome 1878. 
gustinians put it. 


SECTION 3 


MAN’S DEFECTION FROM THE SUPERNATURAL 
ORDER, OR THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN 


We shall treat the subject-matter of this Sec- 
tion in five Articles, considering (1) The sin of 
Adam as the first sin and its effects on our proto- 
parents; (2) The sin of Adam as original sin in 
the technical sense of the term, 1. 6., in so far as 
it affects the whole human race; (3) The nature 
of original sin; (4) Its mode of propagation; and 
(5) Its effects in Adam’s descendants. 

The doctrine of original sin is a fundamental 
dogma of Christianity, because on it is based the 
necessity of the Redemption. 


GENERAL READINGS: —*St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 81 
sqq.— Billuart, De Peccatis, diss. 6.— Suarez, De Vitus et Pecca- 
tis, disp. 9. 

The principal Scholastic treatise on the subject is *De Rubeis, 
De Peccato Originali, Venetiis 1757, nov. ed. Herbipoli 1857. 

Of later authors the student may profitably consult the follow- 
ing: Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, §§ 197 sqq., Freiburg 1878 
(Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. II, pp. 20 sqq., 2nd ed., Lon- 
don 1901).— Palmieri, De Deo Creante et Elevante, thes. 65-81, 
Rome 1878.—*Oswald, Religidse Urgeschichte der Menschhett, 
Part II, 2nd ed., Paderborn 1887.— Kleutgen, Theologie der Vor- 
seit, Vol. II, 2nd ed., pp. 616 sqq., Minster 1872.— Mazzella, De 
Deo Creante, disp. 5, Rome 1880.— Heinrich, Dogmatische The- 
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ologie, Vol. VI, Mainz 1887.— Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., 1. 
III, 3rd ed., pp. 121 sqq., Freiburg 1908—G. B. Tepe, Jnsttt. 
Theol., τ. 11, pp. 551 sqq., Paris 1895.—D. Coghlan, De Deo 
Uno et Trino et de Deo Creatore, pp. 599 sqq., Dublinii 1909.— 
S. J. Hunter, S. J., Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 
304 sqq., London 1894.— Le Bachelet, Le Péché Originel, Paris 
1g00.— P. J. Toner, Dissertatio Historico-Theologica de Lapsu 
et Peccato Originalt, Dublin 1904—  Chanvillard, Le Péché 
Originel, Paris 1910. 


ARKTICLE 1 


THE SIN OF ADAM CONSIDERED AS THE FIRST SIN, AND 
ITS EFFECTS ON OUR PROTO-PARENTS 


All men are born in the state of original sin. This 
state necessarily supposes as its cause a sinful act of 
the free will; for the assumption that original sin is not 
incurred through actual guilt would logically lead to the 
Manichzan heresy of the existence of an essentially evil 
principle. 

The sin of Adam is original sin in a twofold sense: 
(1) As a sinful personal act (peccatum originale ογῖ- 
ginans), and (2) as a sinful state (peccatum originale 
originatum). It is the state not the act that is trans- 
mitted to Adam’s descendants. 

In the present Article we shall consider the sin of 
Adam as a personal act, (1) in its historic aspects and 
(2) in the immediate consequences which it entailed upon 
our first parents. 


Thesis I: Our first parents, seduced by Satan, 
committed a grave (mortal) sin by transgressing the 
precept of probation. 

This thesis embodies an article of faith.’ 

Proof. The Fall of our first parents, as every 


1 Conc. Trident., Sess. V, can. I-3. 


16 
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Catholic knows from his catechism, is an im- 
portant historical fact, not a mere myth, as al- 
leged by the Rationalists. 


a) The Bible relates that God gave Adam and Eve 
a probationary precept by forbidding them to eat of the 
fruit of a certain tree in the Garden, called “the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil.” This command 
bound them under pain of mortal sin— not because of 
its intrinsic importance, but on account of the at- 
tendant circumstances. We all know how Satan ap- 
proached Eve in the form of a serpent and persuaded 
her to transgress the divine command,— how ‘ She took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave to her husband, 
who did eat.”* This simple account is plainly meant to 
be historical and is treated as such throughout the Bible. 
Cir. Ecclus. XXV, 33: “A muliere initium factum est 
peccati, et per illam omnes morimur — From the woman 
came the beginning of sin, and by her we all die.” 1 Tim. 
II, 14: “Adam non est seductus [a serpente], mulier 
autem seducta in praevaricatione fuit—- Adam was not 
seduced [by the serpent]; but the woman being se- 
duced, was in the transgression.” Ecclesiastical Tradi- 
tion, too, has always maintained the historic character 
of the Fall. St. Augustine* thus explains the gravity 
of the first sin: “ There is in it pride, because man 
chose to be under his own dominion rather than under 
the dominion of God; and sacrilege, because he did not 


2 Gen. ITI, 6. 

3“ Nam superbia est illic, quia 
homo tn sua potius esse quam in 
Dei potestate dilexit; et sacrilegium, 
quia Deo non credidit; et homici- 
dium, quia se praecipitavit in mor- 
tem; et fornicatio spiritalis, quia 
integritas mentis humanae serpen- 


fina suasione corrupta est; et fur- 
tum, quia cibus prohibitus usurpatus 
est; et avaritia, quia plus quam illi 
sufficere debuit, appetivit, et st quid 
aliud in hoc uno admisso diligenti 
consideratione  inveniri potest.” 
(Enchiridion, c. 45.) 
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believe God; and murder, for he brought death upon 
himself; and-spiritual fornication, because the purity of 
the human mind was corrupted by the seducing blan- 
dishments of the serpent; and theft, for man turned to 
his own use the food he had been forbidden to touch; 
and avarice, for he had a craving for more than should 
have been sufficient for him; and whatever other sin 
can be discovered on careful reflection to be involved in 
this one admitted sin.” * 

b) Differences of opinion are permissible with regard 
to certain questions of detail, provided only that original 
sin be acknowledged as a historical fact. The “tree of 
knowledge ” is as mysterious as the “tree of life.” Ca- 
jetan held that the story of the serpent merely symbolizes 
inward temptation. But this audacious hypothesis never 
found much support among Catholic theologians. The 
divine curse ® is intelligible only on the assumption that 
the serpent was a real animal, employed by Satan for the 
purpose of seduction. Cfr. Apocalypse XII, 9: “Εἰ 
proiectus est draco ille magnus, serpens antiquus, qui 
vocatur diabolus et satanas— And that great dragon 
was cast out, that old serpent, who is called the devil 
and Satan.” 2 Cor. XI, 3: “Timeo ne sicut serpens 
Hevam seduxtt astutid sud, ita corrumipantur sensus 
vestri—I fear lest, as the serpent seduced Eve by his 
subtility, so your minds should be corrupted.” 

The holy Fathers and theologians generally hold 
that intellectual pride was the motive of the Fall. (τ. 
Ecclus. X, 15: “Initium omnis peccati superbia — 
Pride is the beginning of all sin.” Considered in itself, 

4Cfr. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 2a,  peccatum mortale und  veniale. 
2ae, qu. 163, and H. Gerigk, Wesen Breslau 1903. 
und Voraussetzungen der Totsiinde, 5 Gen. III, 14. 


Untersuchung der Frage nach dem ὁ ὁ ὄφις ὁ ἀρχαῖος 
Wesexsunterschiede zwischen dem 
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the sin of our first parents, according to St. Paul’s 
teaching, was an act of grave disobedience,— which dis- 
poses of the strange hypothesis that the Fall was due 
to the natural use of marriage.’ 

It is not so easy to decide whether the transgression 
of the law of probation constituted the first mortal sin 
committed by Adam and Eve, or whether they had 
previously been guilty of other grievous offenses. Alex- 
ander of Hales held that previous mortal sins on the part 
of our first parents had smoothed the way for their trans- 
gression of the decisive precept of probation, which in- 
volved the fate of Adam and ail his progeny. Among 
modern theologians this view has been adopted by 
Schell. Though not exactly untenable, it lacks prob- 
ability. The majority of Catholic divines hold that 
original sin was the first mortal sin committed by our 
first parents, because every mortal sin entails the loss of 
sanctifying grace. 


Thesis II: By transgressing the law of probation 
Adam forfeited sanctifying grace and merited eternal 
damnation; he became subject to bodily death and 
the dominion of Satan, and suffered a deterioration in 
body and soul. 


This is de fide.° 

Proof. Every grievous sin entails the loss 
of sanctifying grace and provokes the anger of 
God. The very grievous nature of the sin com- 
mitted by our first parents may be inferred from 


7 Cfir. St. Paul’s Epistle to the dience of one man, many were made 
Romans, V. 19: “ Per inobedien- sinners.” 
tiam unius hominis peccatores con- 8 Dogmatik, Vol. Ii, p. 308. 
δἰ sunt multi — By the disobe- 9 Conc. Trident., Sess. V, can. 1. 
3 
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the punishment with which God had threatened 
them. After the Fall He appears to Adam as 
the angry judge. The relation of sonship was 
turned into enmity, which spelled eternal damna- 
tion. Death, which had been the sanction of the 
law of probation,” was actually inflicted on our 
first parents as a punishment.** “Jnvidid diabolt 
mors introivit in orbem terrarum—By the envy 
of the devil, death came into the world.” *? In- 
cidental to it was the dominion of Satan, which 
is intimated in the so-called Protevangelium 
(Gen. III, 15), and explicitly taught in the New 
Testament.’ The deterioration which human 
nature suffered through the Fall, manifested 
itself in the sudden awakening of concupiscence, 
which had till then been duly subject; the flesh 
rebelled against the spirit, the intellect was dark- 
ened and the will enfeebled.** 


The corruption of nature caused by original sin must 
have been far greater in Adam than it is in his 
descendants, and for two reasons: — first, because of 
the singularly privileged status of our progenitor, and 
secondly, because the first or original sin, which St. Au- 
gustine calls “ peccatum meffabiliter grande,” was a volun- 
tary personal transgression, deserving of far severer pun- 
ishment than a merely inherited state. In Adam’s de- 
scendants original sin exists merely as habitual sin, in 


10 Gen. II, 17. 13 Cfr. John XII, 31; XIV, 30; 
11 Gen. III, 19. 2 Cor. IV, 4; 2 Pet. II, 109. 
12 Wisd. 11, 24, 14 Cfr, supra, Section 2, Art. 2 


and 3. 
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which the personal will of the individual has no 
share. 

As for Adam and Eve, the Church piously believes 
that they repented and were ultimately saved. St. 
Ireneus 15 defends this belief against Tatian. Rupert of 
Deutz’s assertion that our first parents were damned 
cannot be made to square with the fact that their names 
figure in the calendar of Saints (December 24th). Be- 
sides, the promulgation of the Protoevangelium in Para- 
dise would seem to indicate that they were saved. 


READINGS: — Reinke, Beitradge zur Erklarung des Alten Tes- 
taments, Vol. II, pp. 210 sqq., Miinster 1855.—*P. Scholz, The- 
ologie des Alten Bundes, Vol. II, pp. 90 sqq.— Patrizi, De Inter- 
pret. Scriptur., 1. II, qu. 3, Rome 1876.—Schopfer, Geschichte 
des Alten Tesitamentes, 3rd ed., pp. 40 sqq., Brixen 1907.— J. F. 
Driscoll, art. “ Adam” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE SIN OF ADAM CONSIDERED AS ORIGINAL SIN IN THE 
TECHNICAL SENSE OF THE TERM. 


I. HERETICAL —THEORIES AND THEIR CoNn- 
DEMNATION BY THE CHURCH.—Theologically 
as well as historically the different heresies that 
have arisen in regard to original sin may be 
reduced to three main heads. (1) Manichzeism, 
Priscillianism, and Pre-existentism hold that 
there is a sin of nature (peccatum naturale),' 


15 Cfr. Wisd. X, 1 sqaq. was at once a personal sin, inas- 
16 Adv. Haeres., III, 23. much as it deprived that first man 
1 ‘* The sin of the first man, from of his own private good, and also a 
whom, according to the doctrine of ' sin of nature (peccatum naturale), 
faith, all other men are descended, inasmuch as it took away from that 
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but no original sin in the technical sense of 
the word. (2) Pelagianism teaches that there 
is a primeval sin, but no sin of nature and no 
original sin. (3) Protestantism and Jansenism 
contend that there is a sin of nature which is 
at the same time original sin, but that original 
sin is identical with concupiscence and destroys 
free-will, thereby seriously impairing human na- 
ture. 

a) The earlier heresies concerning original sin all re- 
volve around the problem of evil. The Manichzans 
and Priscillianists admitted the existence of a sin of 
nature, but attributed it to an absolutely evil principle, 
which they called hyle (flesh), and which, they declared, 
necessarily contaminates the spirit on coming in contact 
with it. The Pre-existentists, or Origenists, conceived 
natural sin as the result of a moral catastrophe in the 
realm of pure spirits, antedating the existence of matter. 
All of these writers to a greater or less extent deny the 
doctrine of original sin.? 


b) A far more radical heresy was that of the 
Pelagians. They admitted that Adam sinned, but 
denied that his sin is transmitted to his descend- 
ants. Pelagius himself and Ccelestius® main- 
tained the following errors: (1) Man, as now 


man, and consequently from his pos- 


terity, a benefit conferred upon the 
whole of human  nature.’’ (St. 


Thomas, Contr. Gent., IV, 52; Rick- 


aby, Of God and His Creatures, p. 
381.) 


20On the Church’s condemnation 
of these errors cfr. supra, pp. 20 
sqq.; pp. 161 sqq.; also K. Kiinstle, 
Antipriscilliana, Freiburg roos. 

3 After A. Ὁ. 411. 
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constituted, does not differ essentially in endow- 
ment from Adam before the Fall. The only dif- 
ference (an accidental one) is that personal sins 
are committed in the present order.* (2) New- 
born infants do not bring original sin with them 
into the world; they are baptized not “for the for- 
giveness of sins,’ but merely that they may be 
enabled to attain to the reguum coelorum, which, 
in the mind of these heretics, is something quite 
different from eternal life. (3) The sin which 
Adam committed in Paradise injured him, but not 
his descendants, except in so far as their will- 
power 1s weakened by his bad example. (4) 
Since Adam’s sin is not transmitted to his de- 
scendants, they cannot be punished for it. Death 
is not a punishment for sin, but a necessity of 
nature (necessitas naturae ), and concupiscence is 
merely nature’s way of asserting itself (vigor 
naturae ). 

Few heresies were so vigorously combated 
from their very birth, and condemned by so 
many councils, as Pelagianism. During the 
short period from A.D. 412 (or 411) to 431 
no less than twenty-four councils, in the East and 
in the West, denounced the new sect. Promi- 
nent among them is the Second Council of Mileve 
(416); its canons were taken over by a plenary 
council held at Carthage in 418, and approved 


4 Supra, pp. 26 564. 
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and promulgated by Pope Zosimus in his Epis- 
tola Tractoria. Pelagianism was cut to the 
quick by the second canon of this council, 
which reads as follows: “Quicumque parvulos 
recentes ab uteris matrum baptigandos negat aut 
dicit in remissionem quidem peccatorum eos bap- 
tizari, sed nihil ex Adam trahere originalis pec- 
cati, quod regenerationis lavacro expietur, unde 
sit consequens, ut in eis forma baptismatis ‘in 
remissionem peccatorum’ non vere sed false im- 
telligatur, anathema sit — Whoever denies that 
new-born infants should be baptized immediately 
after birth, or asserts that they are indeed bap- 
tized for the remission of sins, but do not con- 
tract from Adam original sin, which must be ex- 
piated in the waters of regeneration, and that con- 
sequently the baptismal form ‘for the remission of 
sins’ applies to them not truly, but falsely; let 
him be anathema.” The Council bases this defi- 
nition on Rom. V, 12 sqq., and on ecclesiastical 
Tradition, and concludes: “Propter hanc enim 
regulam fidet etiam parvuli, qui nihil peccatorum 
in semetipsis adhuc committere potuerunt, ideo 
in peccatorum remissionem veraciter baptizan- 
tur, ut im οἷς regeneratione mundetur, quod ge- 
neratione traxerunt — According to this rule of 
faith little children, who are as yet unable to 
commit actual sin, are therefore truly baptized 
for the remission of sins, in order that by regen- 
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eration they may be cleansed of that which they 
have contracted by generation.” ὃ 

The Council of Ephesus (A. D. 431) imposed 
this teaching on all clerics under pain of deposi- 
tion, and the Second Council of Orange (A. D. 
529) dealt Pelagianism a further blow by de- 
fining: “St quis soli Adae praevaricationem 
suam, non et οἵδ propagim asserit nocuisse, aut 
certe mortem tantum corporis, quae poena pec- 
catt est, non autem et peccatwm, quod mors est 
animiae, per unum hominem m omne genus hu- 
manum transiusse testatur, iniustitiam Deo dabit 
contradicens Apostolo dicenti: Per unum hom- 
nent, etc—If any one asserts that the prevari- 
cation of Adam injured himself only and not his 
progeny, or alleges that bodily death, which is 
the penalty of sin, but not sin, which is the death 
of the soul, was brought by one man upon the 
entire human race, he attributes an injustice to 
God and contradicts the Apostle, who says: ‘By 
one man, etc.’ ” 

c) In more modern times we meet with two 
great heresies which misrepresented the nature 
of original sin by describing it as an intrinsic 
and radical corruption of nature. The two here- 
sies in question are Protestantism and Jansenism. 
They denied free-will® and asserted that 


5 Synod. Milevit. II, can. 2, abud vin, Instit., IV, 18; Zwingli. De 
Denzinger-Bannwart n. 102. Providentia, c. 6. 
6 Luther, De Servo Arbitrio; Cal- 
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concupiscence is the formal element of original 
sin. 


Zwingli flatly denied that original sin involves real 
guilt, and thus reverted to the teaching of Pelagius, 
from whom, however, he differed by entirely rejecting 
the doctrine of free-will. Jansenism (Baius, Jansenius, 
Quesnel) held that original sin formally consists in con- 
cupiscence, and that every act performed without grace 
is sinful.’ 


The Protestant conception of original sin was 
solemnly condemned by the Tridentine Council 
in its supremely important Decretum de Peccato 
Originali.® The first of the five canons of this 
decree describes the sin of Adam and the 
consequences which it entailed upon himself.° 
Canon II defines how “sin, which is the death 
of the soul,” * is transmitted from Adam to his 
descendants.’ Canon III defines original sin as 
“one in its origin, and being transfused into all 
by propagation, not by imitation, is in each one 
as his own.” Canon IV substantially repeats the 
second canon of the Council of Mileve,** on the 
effect of infant baptism as the ordinary means 


7 Cfr, Baius’ condemned proposi- 
tion: “‘Omnia opera infidelium 
sunt peccata et philosophorum vir- 
tutes sunt vitia.” For further in- 
formation on this subject we must 
refer the reader to our treatise on 
Grace, 

8 Sess, V. Cfr. Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, Enchiridion, nn. 787 5646. 


9 Cfr. supra, pp. 233 5866. 

10‘ Peccatum, quod est mors ani- 
mae.” 

11 This canon employs almost the 
exact phraseology of the Second 
Council of Orange, cited above, p. 
242. 

12 Supra, Ὁ. 241. 
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of purging the soul from guilt. Canon V de- 
fines the effect of Baptism to be an actual re- 
mission of sin, and reduces the influence of con- 
cupiscence to its true bounds. We reproduce 
this canon in full because of its dogmatic im- 
portance: “Si quis per lesu Christi gratiam, 
quae in baptismate confertur, reatum originalis 
peccatt renutti negat; aut etiam asserit, non ἐο 
totum id, quod veram et propriam peccati ra- 
tionem habet, sed tllud dicit tantum radi aut non 
wm~putart, anathema sit — If any one denies that, 
by the grace of Jesus Christ, which is conferred 
by baptism, the guilt of original sin is remitted, 
or even asserts that the whole of that which has 
the true and proper nature of sin is not taken 
away, but says that it is only erased or not 1m- 
puted, let him be anathema.” 

Consequently it is an article of faith that orig- 
inal sin is real sin, and that its entire guilt 15 
blotted out by Baptism. “Jn renatis emm nihil 
odit Deus,’ the Tridentine Fathers add, “quia 
nilul est damnationis 115, qui vere consepults sunt 
cum Christo per baptisma in mortem — In those 
who are born again, there is nothing that God 
hates, because there is no condemnation to those 
who are truly buried together with Christ by 
Baptism into death.” 

As for the innate predisposition to sin, the 
fomes peccati or concupiscence which remains 
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in man after Baptism, the Council solemnly de- 
clares: “Hanc concupiscentiam, quam aliquan- 
do Apostolus peccatum appellat, sancta Synodus 
declarat, Ecclestam catholicam nunquam tntel- 
lexisse peccatum appellant, quod vere et proprie 
in renatis peccatum sit, sed quia ex peccato est 
et ad peccatum inclinat. St quis autem con- 
trarium senserit, anathema sit — This concupis- 
cence, which the Apostle sometimes calls sin, the 
holy Synod declares that the Catholic Church has 
never understood it to be called sin, as being truly 
and properly sin in those born again, but because 
it is of sin and inclines to sin. And if any one 
is of a contrary sentiment, let him be anathema.” 

Hence it is also an article of faith that concupis- 
cence as such is not really sin, but is merely so 
called by metonymy, because “‘it is of sin and in- 
clines to sin.” 

The Jansenist teaching on original sin was 
condemned as heretical by Popes Pius V, Inno- 
cent X, Clement XI, and Pius VI. 

2. SCRIPTURAL PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
ORIGINAL Sin.—The dogma of original sin im- 
plies, first, the existence of habitual sin in man 
from birth, and, secondly, its connexion with the 
sin of Adam. Adam’s sin, in as far as it was 
personal, could not fall on his descendants. Like 
his death, it was by its very nature incommunica- 
ble. Original sin is consequently not a personal 
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sin but a sin of nature, which inheres in all hu- 
man individuals as guilt, and is a true sin only 
in its logical connexion with Adam’s voluntary 
transgression of the divine command in Paradise. 


a) The nature of original sin is far less sharply de- 
fined in the Old than in the New Testament. The oft- 
quoted text Ps. L, 7: “Ecce im imquitatibus conceptus 
sum et in peccatis concepit me mater mea— Behold I 
was conceived in iniquities, and in sins did my mother 
conceive me,” seems from the context to refer rather 
to concupiscence, 7. e., the inclination which draws all 
men to evil, and which the Psalmist mentions in ex- 
tenuation of his own unrighteousness. Some of the 
Fathers of the Church, it is true, quote this passage 
against the Pelagians,** but in doing so their main ob- 
ject is to demonstrate that Adam’s sin injuriously affected 
his descendants. That the injury which it inflicted is 
identical with original sin can hardly be proved from this 
text, unless it be interpreted in the light of the New 
Testament. 

A somewhat more conclusive text is Job XIV, 1 sqq., 
which was cited already by the Fathers as an argument 
for the existence of original sin. The passage runs as 
follows: “Man born of a woman, living for a short 
time, is filled with many miseries. . . . Who can make 
him clean that is unclean? Not one.” This is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew text. The Vulgate brings 
out the sense of the passage more clearly thus: “ Quis 
potest facere mundum de immundo conceptum semine? 
Nonne tu qui solus es? — Who can make him clean that 
is conceived of unclean seed? Is it not thou who only 


18 Cfr. δ. g., St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps., 50, τι. 10. 
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art?” The meaning plainly is: No one but God can 
sanctify a man conceived in ethical uncleanness, 1. é., in 
sin. There is no question here of Levitical unclean- 
ness. The Sacred Writer plainly means that every man 
is conceived in original sin, though he does not ex- 
plicitly mention the relation of man’s guilt to the sin 
of Adam,—a relation which not even St. Paul himself 
emphasized on all occasions. Cfr. Eph. II, 3: “Nos 
«ον eramus natura (φύσει) filu wae, sicut et ceteri— 
We... were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest.” 


b) The locus classicus for our dogma is Rom. 
V, 12-21. St. Paul in this passage draws a 
sublime parallel between “‘all” (πάντες, also πολλοί) 
and the “one” (εἷς) who, under one aspect, is the 
first Adam as the author of sin and death, and 
under another, the second Adam (1. 6., Christ) as 
the Father of grace and salvation. The passage 
may be divided into three sections, all of which 
clearly bring out the doctrine of original sin. 

a) Consider in the first place Rom. V, 12: 
“Sicut per unum hominem peccatum (ἡ ἁμαρτία) 
in hunc mundum intravit, et per peccatum mors, 
et ita in omnes homines mors pertransut, im quo 
(<f’ 6) ones peccaverunt — As by one man sin 
entered into this world, and by sin death; and 
so death passed upon all men, in whom all have 
sinned.” 


According to the context εἷς ἄνθρωπος here can only 
mean Adam, who is the author of sin and death. By 
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peccatum (ἡ ἁμαρτία) St. Paul evidently means a real 
sin, in the strict sense of the term, not mere concu- 
piscence, or death as the penalty of sin. If peccatum 
spelled death, the text would contain a tautology: “ By 
one man death entered into this world, and by death, 
death.” If it meant concupiscence (which, it is true, 
St. Paul in Rom. VII, 17, also calls peccatum, but only 
by metonymy), the sense would be: “ By one man con- 
cupiscence entered into this world, and by concupiscence, 
death.” But concupiscence is not per se sinful, much less 
a sin by which “all men sinned.” We must also take 
into consideration that Adam was not punished with 
death on account of his concupiscence, but for his dis- 
obedience, which was a grievous sin. The Apostle ex- 
pressly says: “Per inobedientiam unius hominis pecca- 
tores constituts sunt multi — By the disobedience of one 
man, many were made sinners.” ** It is quite obvious 
that the “sin” which, together with death, was by “one 
man” transmitted to all others, cannot be identical with 
the personal transgression of Adam. Like the death of 
Adam, this sin was not communicable to others, and more- 
over the Apostle never calls it ἁμαρτία, but sometimes παρά- 
βασις (praevaricatio), occasionally παράπτωμα (delictum), 
or wapaxon (inobedientia). Consequently it can only be 
the habitual sin of Adam (habitus peccati) which “ en- 
tered into this world” through him, 7. e., was by him 
transmitted to all his progeny.— The anacoluthic clause, 
ef’ ᾧ πάντες ἥμαρτον ---- in whom all have sinned — is taken 
by the older Latin Fathers and by a number of councils 
as a relative sentence, and interpreted thus: “Jn quo 
[scil. uno homine, 1. e., Adam] omnes peccaverunt — 
And in him [2 e., in this one man, Adam], all have 


14 Rom. V, 19. 
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sinned.” This may be said to embody the traditional 
view, since it has been the constant belief of Christians 
that all men sinned in Adam. Nor is there anything in 
the Greek text of Rom. V, 12 to disprove this construc- 
tion. In New Testament Greek éri is sometimes used 
interchangeably with ἐν, 6. g., ἐπ᾿ ὀνόματι for ἐν ὀνόματι. 
Since Erasmus, however, many Catholic exegetes prefer 
to take ἐφ᾽ ὦ causally for ὅτι (ἐπὶ τούτῳ ὅτι, eo quod, quia, 
which may be a Hebraism from Ἴ 3). It must be ad- 
mitted that this interpretation is more in conformity with 
the Greek idiom than the phrase ἁμαρτάνειν ἐπί (for ἐν) 
τινι. Nor does it in any way impair the dogmatic bearing 
of the text. If ἐφ᾽ ὦ be construed relatively, the sense 
of the passage is: “ All men have sinned in Adam; ” 
if causally, it means: “ All men (and consequently chil- 
dren too) must die, because all have sinned.” 


The trend of the Pauline argument therefore 
is: The sin of this one man Adam is exactly 
co-extensive with the death of the body, which 
entered this world in consequence of it. Now, 
infants too must die. This can assuredly not be 
a punishment for personal sins, as they are in- 
capable of sinning. Hence they suffer the pen- 
alty of death because the habitual sin of Adam 
has been transmitted to them. It is this habitual 
sin we call original sin. Consequently all men 
are born in the state of original sin. 

B) Proceeding with his demonstration the 
Apostle continues: ἢ “Usque ad legem enim 


15 Rom. V, 13 54. 
17 
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peccatum erat in mundo; peccatum autem non 
unputabatur, quum lex non esset. Sed regnavit 
mors ab Adam usque ad Moysen etiam in eos, 
qui non peccaverunt in similitudinem praevari- 
cationis Adae, qui est forma futurt— For until 
the law sin was in the world; but sin was not 
imputed, when the law was not. But death 
reigned from Adam unto Moses, even over them 
also who have not sinned after the similitude of 
the transgression of Adam, who 15 a figure of 
him who was to come.” 


Though St. Paul in this passage refers to the personal 
transgressions of men “ from Adam unto Moses ” rather 
than to the habitual sin of our progenitor, the context 
shows that peccatum here again is used in the sense of 
moral transgression. The Apostle notes that “ until the 
law,” that is, up to the time when the Mosaic code took 
effect, personal crimes were “not imputed,” 7 e., not 
punished by death, and that nevertheless death reigned 
“even over them who have not (μῇ) sinned after the 
similitude of the transgression of Adam,” 7. 6., in the 
manner in which Adam sinned. ‘The negative particle μῇ 
(not) is absent from some codices and Patristic citations 
of the passage; but modern textual criticism has fully es- 
tablished its authenticity. It occurs in the majority of 
extant MSS. as well as in the Itala, the Vulgate, and 
the Peshitta, and the rhetorical figure which the Apostle 
employs in this passage (auxesis) clearly demands it. 


St. Paul evidently wishes to meet an objection 
which might arise from his expression “πάντες 
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ἥμαρτον.----Δ}}] have sinned.” “All men have sinned 
personally,” -it might be argued, “and therefore 
all men must die.” ‘True, replies the Apostle, 
the men who lived “from Adam unto Moses” 
did commit many personal sins. But it was not 
on this account they had to die. For there was 
not then any positive law which punished per- 
sonal sins by death, as was the case later under 
the Mosaic code. Yet “death reigned from 
Adam unto Moses,” even over those who (such as 
infants) were not guilty of personal sin. Con- 
sequently, death was not a punishment for per- 
sonal sin, but for that particular ἁμαρτία which 
“entered into this world” through the fault of 
Adam, ὦ. é., original sin. 

vy) An additional argument for the existence 
of original sin is contained in Rom. V, τὸ sq.: 
“Tgitur sicut per unius delictum in omnes honunes 
in condemnationem, sic et per unius [scil. Christ] 
tustitiam im omnes homines in wstificationem 
vitae. Sicut enim per inobedientiam unius homi- 
ms [scil. Adae] peccatores constitutt sunt multt 
(ἁμαρτωλοὶ κατεστάθησαν οἱ πολλοί), ita οἱ per UNIUS 
obeditionem iustt constituentur multr (δίκαιοι κατα- 
σταθήσονται, οἱ πολλοί) )——Therefore, as by the offence 
of one, unto all men to condemnation; so also 
by the justice of one, unto all men to justifica- 
tion of life. For as by the disobedience of one 
man, many were made sinners; so also by the 
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obedience of one, many shall be made just.” The 
Apostle’s reasoning is quite transparent. He 
develops the parallel between Adam and Christ, 
which he had begun in verse 12. The reader will 
note the sharp antithesis between constituti pec- 
catores by the disobedience of Adam, and con- 
stitutt tustos by the obedience of Christ. The 
human race (πάντες ἄνθρωποι, οἱ πολλοί) has by the 
sin of Adam become a race of sinners, precisely 
as, by the “justification of life” through Christ, 
it has recovered justice. Now, justification is 
effected by the grace of being “born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost;” ** consequently, the 
sin of Adam inheres in man from birth,—it is 
really and truly inherited. 


It may be objected that, since “many” but not all 
were justified by and in Christ, so a pari “many,” but 
not all men were tainted by the sin of Adam, namely 
those who imitated Adam’s sinful conduct. But St. 
Paul expressly rejects this construction. Moreover, 
there is a perfect parity between “being born” and 
“being born again;” for as no man contracts original 
sin except by descent from Adam, so no man is justified 
except he be born again of the Holy Ghost. That the 
number of individuals in the two contrasted groups is 
unequal, is due to the fact that descent from Adam is 
inevitable, while spiritual regeneration depends upon a 
voluntary act, ἡ. e., the reception of the Sacrament of 
Baptism.?? 


16 John ITI, 5. Schafer, Erklirung des Briefes 
11 On the whole subject cfr. Al. Pauli an die Romer, Minster 1891, 
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2, THE ARGUMENT FROM TRADITION.—Belief 
in the existence of original sin dates back to 
Apostolic times. This can be shown: (a) from 
the constant practice of infant Baptism, and (b) 
from the verbal teaching of the Fathers. 

a) The necessity of infant Baptism (paedo- 
baptismus) has always been regarded as a con- 
clusive argument for the existence of original 
sin. Baptism of its very nature is a sacrament 
instituted “for the forgiveness of sins.” *® Τί, 
therefore, new-born infants must be baptized 
“for the forgiveness of sins,” and their sin, un- 
like that of adults, cannot be personal sin, then 
it must be original sin. This argument, which 
St. Augustine effectively employed against Bishop 
Julian of Eclanum,”® was extremely repugnant to 
the Pelagians.*° 

Origen testifies to the early practice of bap- 
tizing infants in order that they might obtain 
forgiveness of their sins.** St. Cyprian says: 
“St a baptismo atque gratia nemo prohibetur, 


18“ In remissionem pececatorum.’’ 
(Symb. Nicaen.-Constantinop.) 

19 *‘ Non est,” he says on one 
occasion, “‘ cur provoces ad Orientis 
antistites, ... Nam peccatum ort- 
ginale, quacumaque aetate sis baptiza- 
tus, aut ipsum [solum] tibt remis- 
sum aut et ipsum [1. e., siinul cum 
actualibus]. Sed si verum est, quod 
audivimus, te infantulum baptiza- 
tum, etiam tu, quamvis a tuis pro- 
prits peccatis innocens, tamen quia 


ex Adam carnaliter natus contagium 
mortis antiquae prima  nativitate 
traxisti, et in iniquitate conceptus 
es, profecto exorcizatus et exsuffla- 
tus es, ut a potestate erutus tene- 
brarum transferreris in regnum 
Christi.” (De Pecc. Mer. et Rem., 
Ι,.4.) 

20 Cfr. 
7 

21 Hom. in Luc., 14. 


St. Jerome, Dial., 3, n. 
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quanto magis prohibert non debet infans, qui 
recens natus nilul peccavit, nist quod secundum 
Adam carnalter natus contagium mortis antiquae 
prima nativitate contraxit — Since nobody is de- 
nied baptism and grace, how much more ought 
an infant not to be denied [these benefits], who 
being but just born has done no sin, except that, 
by being descended from Adam in the flesh, he 
has contracted by birth the contagion of the an- 
cient death.” “2 

b) In examining the positive teaching of the 
Fathers, it will be well to consider (α) the West- 
ern Fathers apart from (8) the Eastern. Pela- 
gianism was an occidental growth and was al- 
most entirely extirpated by the Latins, notably 
St. Augustine. The Eastern Fathers, in view 
of the errors of the Gnostics and Origenists, 
which flourished mainly in the Orient, and for 
fear of encouraging such false beliefs as that in 
the existence of an absolutely evil principle, were 
accustomed to speak of original sin with caution 
and reserve. 


a) As for the pre-Augustinian period, St. Augustine 7° 
himself calls upon antiquity as bearing witness against 
the Pelagians. . ““ Non ego finxi originale peccatum, quod 


22 Epist. ad Fidum, 64, τ. 5. For —In his work Contra Iulianum 


a more detailed treatment we must 
refer the student to the dogmatic 
treatise on the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism. 

23 De Nupt. et Concup., II, 12, 25. 


Pelagianum he marshals a veritable 
phalanx of Patristic texts and con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘ Non est hoc 
malum nuptiarum, sed primorum 
hominum peccatum, in  posteros 
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catholica fides credit antiquitus; sed tw [Iuliane], qui 
negas, sine -dubio es novus haereticus — It was not I 
who devised the original sin, which the Catholic faith 
holds from ancient times; but you [he is addressing 
Julian], who deny it, are undoubtedly an innovating 
heretic.” 24 

Vincent of Lerins wonderingly enquires who before the 
time of Ccelestius ever dreamt of denying the doctrine of 
original sin.” Among the most ancient testimonies is 
that of Tertullian, who in his favorite legal phraseology 
writes: “Omnis anima eo usque in Adam censetur, 
donec in Christo recenseatur; peccatrix autem tmmunda 
recipiens ignominam ex carnis societate.” 35 

β) The belief of the Oriental Christians could not be 
substantially different from that of their western 
brethren, because the churches of the East and West at 
that time conjointly constituted the one true Church of 
Christ. In matter of fact, Irenaeus, who belonged to 
the East both with regard to birth and training, gives 
expression to the primitive faith when he writes: 
“Deum in primo quidem Adam offendimus (προσεκόψα- 
μεν), non facientes eius praeceptum; in secundo autem 
Adam reconciliati sumus. . . . Neque enim alteri cuidam 
eramus debitores, cuius praeceptum transgressi fueramus 
ab initio (ὑπερέβημεν ἀπ᾽ dépyjs)—In the first Adam we 


bropagatione traiectum. Etenim runt, adversus vos proferunt de om- 
huius malt reatus baptismatis sanc- nium hominum peccato originali ob- 
tificatione remittitur.... Propter noxia successione sententiam,” 
quam catholicam veritatem sancti ac (Contra Iulianum Pelag., II, το, 
beats et in divinorum eloquiorum 23). 


pertractatione clarissimt sacerdotes 
Ireneus, Cyprianus, Reticius, Olym- 
pius, Hilavius, Ambrosius, Gregorius 
|Naz.], Innocentius, Ioannes [Chry- 
sost.], Basilius, quibus adde presby- 
terum, nolis velis, Hteronymum, ut 
omittam eos, qui nondum dormie- 


24De Nupt. et Concup., II, 12, 
25. 

25 Commonit., 35: “Quis ante 
Coelestium reatu praevaricationis 
Adae omne genus humanum dene- 
gavit adstrictum? ”’ 

26 De Testim. Anim., 40. 
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offended God by disobeying His command; but in the 
second Adam we were reconciled. ... For to no one 
else were we indebted for having transgressed His pre- 
cept in the beginning.” ?? St. Athanasius tersely de- 
clares: “In that Adam sinned, death entered the 
world.” 28 And St. Basil?®: “ Because we did not ab- 
stain, we were expelled from Paradise.” 39 

The Pelagians made desperate efforts to claim at least 
one of the Greek Fathers in favor of their view. 
Bishop Julian of Eclanum repeatedly appeals to the 
authority of the “ great John of Constantinople.” *4 Did 
st. Chrysostom ignore, nay even oppose, the doctrine of 
original sin? ** St. Augustine triumphantly defended him 
against this charge. In descanting on the effects of 
Baptism St. Chrysostom says: “In the laver of regen- 
eration grace touches the soul and eradicates the sin 
which has taken root in it.” ** But what does he mean 
when he writes in another of his works: ‘“ /deo etiam 
infantes (τὰ παιδία) baptizamus, licet peccata** non 
habeant (καίτοι ἁμαρτήματα οὐκ ἔχοντα) "--- Therefore do 
we also baptize little children, although they have no 
sins.” Augustine rightly explains that Chrysostom meant 
actual sins: “Intellige propria [scil. peccata] et nulla 
contentio est. Atinquies: Cur non ipse addidit propria? 
Cur, putamus, nisi quia disputans in catholica ecclesia 
non 86 aliter intelligt arbitrabatur? Tali quaestione nul- 

27 Adv. Haeres., V, 16, 3- 

28 Contr. Arian., Or. I, 51. 


29 Or. de TIetunio, 1. 
30 A large number of other 


Fall and Original Sin, pp. 273 sqa., 
Cambridge 1903. 

31 Cir. Jos. Schwane, Dogmenge- 
schichte, Vol. ΤΙ, 2nd ed., pp. 457 


equally pertinent Patristic texts is 
cited by Heinrich, Dogmatische The- 
ologie, Vol. VI, pp. 736 sqq., Mainz 
1887. For the development of the 
dogma up to the time of St. Augus- 
tine, cfr. F. R. Tennant, The 
Sources of the Doctrines of the 


566. 

82 This thesis is defended by two 
Protestant writers on the history of 
dogmas, Wigger and Miinscher. 

88 Hom. in 1 Cor., 40. 

34 Not peccatum. 
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lius pulsabatur, vobis nondum litigantibus securius lo- 
quebatur.” *° Elsewhere Chrysostom positively asserts 
the existence of original sin. Thus he says in his 
homilies on the Book of Genesis: “Christ appeared 
only once; he found our paternal note of indebtedness, 
which Adam had written (εὗρεν ἡμῶν χειρόγραφον πατρῷον, 
ὅτι ἔγραψεν ὃ ᾿Αδάμ) ; for it was he [Adam] who laid 
the foundation of the debt (rot χρείους) which we have 
increased by subsequent [?. e., personal] sins.” 2° Julian 
further insisted that, according to St. Chrysostom, St. 
Paul in employing the word “sin” merely meant the 
penalty of bodily death. In his commentary on Rom. 
V, το the Saint says: ‘‘ What does the term ‘ sinner’ 
mean here? It seems to me that it means one who has 
incurred a penalty and is condemned to death.” 87 But 
the context shows that Chrysostom merely wishes to deny 
that all men became personal sinners through the sin of 
Adam. For in the same homily from which we have 
quoted he clearly admits the existence of habitual sin: 
“We have received out of that grace not only so much 
as was needed to take away the sin, but much more. 
For we were freed from the penalty, cast off all injus- 
tice, and re-arose as men newly-born, after the old man 
had been buried. ... All this Paul terms ἃ super- 
abundance of grace, intimating that we have not only 
received a medicine adapted to the hurt, but health and 
beauty. ... For Christ hath paid so much more than 
we owed. ... Therefore, O man, doubt not if thou 
seest the richness of so many graces, and ask not in 
what manner that spark of death and sin was quenched, 
since a whole ocean of graces was poured out upon 
it.” St. Augustine was therefore perfectly justified 


35 Contr. Iulian. Pelag., I, 6, 22. 37 Hom. in Ep. ad Rom., το, ἢ. 2. 
36 Hom. in Gen, 9. 38 Ibid. 
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in addressing Julian in such harsh words as these: 
“Ttane ἰδία verba S. Ioannis Episcopi audes tamquam 
e contrario tot taliumque sententiis collegarum eius op- 
ponere, eumque ab illorum concordissima societate seiun- 
gere et ets adversarium constituere? Absit, absit hoc 
malum de tanto viro credere aut dicere. Absit, inquam, 
ut Constantinopolitanus Ioannes de baptismate parvulo- 
rum eorumque a paterno chirographo lberatione per 
Christum tot ac tantis coepiscopis suis, maximeque 
Romano Innocentio, Carthagintensi Cypriano, Cappadoci 
Basilio, Nazianzeno Gregorio, Gallo Hilario, Mediola- 
nenst resistat Ambrosio. ... Hoc [dogma] sensit, hoc 
credidit, hoc docuit et Ioannes.” 389 

It must be admitted, however, that St. Chrysostom’s 
interpretation “does not coincide exactly with the ideas 
of Augustine on the nature of original sin. He fre- 
quently repeats that the consequences or penalties of the 
first sin affected not only our first parents, but also their 
descendants, but he does not say that the sin itself was 
inherited by their posterity and is inherent in their na- 
ture. In general, to appreciate the homiletic teaching of 
Chrysostom apropos of sin it is well to remember that 
he had in mind Manichzan adversaries with their denial 
of free-will and their doctrine of physically irresistible 
concupiscence, an error that cut away the foundations 
of all morality, and one which he opposed with all his 
might,” *° 


READINGS : — Greg. de Valentia, Conirov. de Peccato Originals. 
— *Bellarmine, De Amissitone Gratiae et Siatu Peccati, |. 3 sqq.— 
Mariano a Novana, O. Cap., De Originaria Lapsi Homims Con- 


89 Contr. Iulian. Pelag., I, 6, 22. of the dogma of original sin cfr. St. 

40 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrol- Thomas, Contr. Gent., IV, 52 (Rick- 
ogy, p. 340, Freiburg and St. Louis aby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 
1908. On the philosophical aspects 380 sqq.). 
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ARTICLE 3 


THE NATURE OF ORIGINAL SIN 


We might fitly preface this Article with the well-known 
dictum of St. Augustine: “ Antiquo peccato nihil est 
ad praedicandum notius, nihil ad intelligendum secre- 
ius.” * 

That the sin of Adam indwells as a real and true guilt 
(reatus culpae) in all his descendants, is most assuredly 
an impenetrable mystery. While the Church has never 
dogmatically defined the nature of original sin, she 
teaches: (1) that it exists as a real and proper sin in 
every human being in consequence of his descent from 


1,.De ον. δεῖ, I, 22. 
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Adam;? (2) that Baptism removes whatever is of the 
nature of sin;* and (3) that the concupiscence which 
remains after Baptism does not partake of the nature 
of guilt.* 

It is within these clearly defined limits, therefore, that 
we must seek for the constitutive elements of original 
sin. The Church tells us in what the essence of orig- 
inal sin does no¢ consist ; it remains for scientific theology 
to ascertain its true nature. In the following series of 
systematic theses we shall endeavor as far as possible 
to go to the root of the problem. 


Thesis I: Original sin does not descend as a sub- 
stantial form from Adam to his progeny, constituting 
man an incarnate image of the Devil. 

This is de fide. 

Proof. The heretical view opposed to this 
thesis was held by the Lutheran theologian 
Mathias Flacius Illyricus (+1575), head of 
the so-called “Substantiarians,’ who contended 
that the sin of Adam intrinsically transformed 
the soul into a sinful substance and an image of 
Satan, comparing it to “wine which turns into 
vinegar.” Illyricus was opposed in his own 
camp by a school called “Accidentarians.” Be- 
ing little more than a revamped Manichezism, 
his theory stands and falls with the ancient heresy 
asserting the absolute nature of evil. “Malum 
ilud,’ says St. Augustine, “quod quaerebam, 


2“ Propagatione inest wnicuique 3“ Tolht totum id, quod veram 
proprium,” et propriam peccati rationem habet,” 
4 Supra, pp. 243 sqq. 
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unde esset, non est substantia; quia st substantia 
esset, bonum esset. Aut enim esset incorrupti- 
bilis substantia, magnum utique bonum; aut sub- 
stantia corruptibilis, quae mst bona esset, cor- 
rumpi non posset — That evil, the origin of which 
I have been so long seeking for, is no substance; 
for if it were a substance, it would be good. For 
it would either be an incorruptible substance, a 
great good indeed; or it would be a corruptible 
substance, which if it were not good could not be 
corrupted.” °® The theory of the Substantiarians 
has not even the recommendation of novelty, for 
it substantially agrees with the teaching of the 
Euchites or Messalians, which was condemned 
by the Third General Council of Ephesus, A. D. 
431.° It is unnecessary to point out the absurd 
consequences to which this error leads, not only 
with regard to the doctrine of the Creation, but 
likewise in Anthropology and Christology.‘ 


Thesis II: Concupiscence as such does not con- 
stitute the essence of original sin. 


Proof. This thesis is also de fide.® 


5 Confess., VII, 12. 
6 The Messalians, or Enuchites 


It is 


olic Encyclopedia, Vol. X.) Cfr. 
St. John Damascene, De Haer., Ὡς 


(i. e@., Praying folk), believed that 
evil was a physical substance and 
that the Devil indwelled personally 
(ἐνυποστάτω) in every man. 
(Funk, Manual of Church History, 
Eng. trans. by L. Cappadelta, Vol. 
I, p. 147, London 1910; J. P. Arend- 
zen, art. ‘* Messalians ” in the Cath- 


So. 

7 The student will find this mat- 
ter exhaustively treated by Bellar- 
mine, De Amiss. Grat., V, 1-33 
Suarez, De Peccato Orig., disp. 9, 
sect. 2; and De Rubeis, De Pecc. 
Orig., ας. 54. 

8 Conc. Trident., Sess. V, can. 5. 
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aimed at the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth 
century (Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon), and 
against the Jansenists (particularly Baius, Jan- 
senius, and Quesnel), who depicted concupis- 
cence in lurid colors and asserted that it is a 
formal sin and original sin.” This theory was 
condemned as heretical by the Council of Trent.” 

The orthodox doctrine on the subject of con- 
cupiscence is based upon the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the teaching of the Fathers, notably St. Au- 
gustine. 

a) St. Paul expressly declares that Baptism 
obliterates whatever is sinful and deserving of 
reprobation in man. Rom. VI, 4: “Consepults 
sumus cum illo [scil. Christo| per baptismum in 
mortem — Weare buried together with him |z. e., 
Christ] by baptism into death.” Rom. VIII, 1: 
“Nihil ergo nunc dammationts est 1 us, qui sunt 
in Christo [esu — There is now therefore no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
We know from experience that concupiscence re- 
mains in man even after baptism; hence con- 
cupiscence cannot be a sin, and least of all orig- 
inal sin. 

Jansenism can be triumphantly refuted from 
the writings of St. Augustine, whom it professes 


9 Supra, pp. 239 56. 11 οὐδὲν ἄρα νῦν κατάκριμα. 
10 Cone. Trideni., Sess. V, cane 5. 
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to follow. It is quite true St. Augustine, like 
St. Paul,!? calls concupiscence sin; but he mani- 
festly does not mean that it is a sin in the strict 
sense of the term, except by the free consent of 
the will. ‘“Peccati nomen accepit concupiscentia,” 
he says quite unmistakably, “quod et consenttre 
peccatum est —-Concupiscence has received the 
name of sin, because it is a sin to consent to it.” ** 
In fact, St. Augustine anticipated the authentic 
declaration given by the Tridentine Council, that 
the reason why St. Paul calls concupiscence sin 
is because it “is of sin and inclines to sin.” ** 
“Sic autem,” he writes, “vocatur peccatum, quia 
peccato facta est, quum iam in regeneratis non sit 
ipsa peccatum; sic vocatur lingua locutio, quam 
facit lingua, et manus vocatur scriptura, quam 
facit manus — As arising from sin, it is called 
sin, although in the regenerate it is not actually 
sin; and it has this designation applied to it, 
just as speech which the tongue produces is 
itself called tongue, and just as the word hand 
is used in the sense of writing, which the hand 
produces.” And again: “Restat ergo [tm 
baptizatis| cum carne conflictus, quia deleta est 
miquitas, sed manet infirmitas — There remains, 
therefore, a conflict with the flesh [in those who 


12Rom,. VII, 17: “It is no 18 De Perfect. Iust., n. 44. 
more I that do it, but sin that 14 Supra, p. 245. 
dwelleth in me.” 15 De Nupt. et Concup., I, 23, 25. 
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are baptized], because, while unrighteousness is 
wiped out, infirmity remains.” ἢ 

We may add the following theological argu- 
ment. It 1s possible to conceive a state of pure 
nature in which concupiscence would be neither a 
sin nor original sin; consequently, original sin is 
not identical with concupiscence.** 


b) If original sin is not concupiscence, neither is it 
identical with the hereditary evils brought upon the 
human race by the misconduct of Adam.** There can 
be no original sin without moral guilt. Mere penalties 
are not sins, they presuppose sin. 

Some of the earlier Schoolmen?® believed that orig- 
inal sin is a positive quality (morbida qualitas) which is 
transmitted from the infected body to the soul and as- 
serts itself in the form of concupiscence. A few Scho- 
lastic theologians derived this contagious disease from the 
poisonous juices of the forbidden apple which Adam ate 
in Paradise, or from the pestilential breath of the serpent 
which seduced Eve. This untenable theory bears a 
striking resemblance to that of the Lutheran theologians 
of the sixteenth century. There is, however, an essen- 
tial difference between the two. Henry of Ghent, 
Gregory of Rimini, and the other representatives of 
this school expressly teach that conctuipiscence (which 
they identify with original sin) loses its sinful character 
in those who are regenerated by Baptism. But this very 
consideration should have convinced them that con- 
cupiscence cannot be identical with original sin even 

16 Serm., 6. 19 Henry of Ghent, Gregory of 

17 Supra, pp. 228 566. Rimini, Driedo, and others. Cfr. 


18 This heresy was taught by Vasquez, Comment. in S. Theol., 
Abélard and Zwingli. 1a 286, disp. 132, δ. 4. 
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before justification, because the morbida qualitas re- 
mains after Baptism without losing its intrinsic nature.*° 

Hermes?! gathered up as into a sheaf the various 
heresies of Luther, Zwingli, and Baius. He held that 
“original sin is a disposition common to all natural de- 
scendants of Adam and Eve in consequence of their de- 
scent from these sinful progenitors, and which, in course 
of time, produces an inevitable dissonance between rea- 
son and the senses.” 5 


Thesis III: It is highly improbable that, as cer- 
tain eminent theologians hold, original sin consists 
exclusively in the extrinsic imputability of the actual 
sin of Adam conceived as morally enduring. 


Proof. The theory ** rejected in this thesis 15 
based upon a peculiar conception of habitual sin. 


a) Theologians and moral philosophers rightly distin- 
guish between actual sin (peccatwm actuale) and habitual 
sin (peccatum habituale). Actual sin (sin as an act) 
is the cause of habitual sin (sin as a state), because a 
sinful action produces a state of enmity with God. Now, 
while the majority of Catholic divines define habitual 
sin as a privation of sanctifying grace,?* the writers 
whose particular theory we are here considering re- 
gard the loss of sanctifying grace merely as a punish- 
ment for sin, not as a sinful state.2> In this hypothesis 


20Cfr. Bellarmine, De Amiss. Pighius (Contr. I de Pece. Orig.), 
Grat., V, 15. Alphonsus Salmeron (Jn Ep. ad 
21 See his Dogmatik, Part 3, p. Rom., disp. 46), Toletus (In Ep. 


172. 

22 Refuted by Kleutgen, Theologie 
der Vorzeit, Vol. II, pp. 616 sqa., 
Minster 1872. 

23 Among its adherents may be 
mentioned: Ambrosius Catharinus 
(Opusc. de Lapsu Hom.), Albertus 

13 


ad Rom., cap. 5), and De Lugo 
(De Poenit., disp. 7, sect. 2 and 
7) 

24.“ Peccatum habituale est ipsa 
privatio gratiae,”’ 

25 “ Privatio gratiae non est pec- 
catum, sed poena peccati habitualis.”’ 
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the nature of habitual sin cannot consist in the loss of 
grace. In what, then, does it consist? De Lugo an- 
swers: “ Peccatum habituale est ipsum peccatum actuale 
moraliter perseverans, physice autem praeteritum, in or- 
dine ad reddendum hominem rationabiliter exosum 
Deo.” 38. Since original sin is plainly not an actual sin 
committed by him in whom it indwells, but merely a sin- 
ful state traceable to Adam, the same theologian con- 
sistently defines it as “ipsum peccatum actuale Adae 
moraliter perseverans, quamdiu parvulis non condonatur, 
in ordine ad reddendos eos rationabiliter exosos Deo.” 3 
This morally enduring fault and its imputability is the 
reason why God withholds the jewel of sanctifying grace 
from every child at the moment of its conception. In 
other words, privation of grace is not the constitutive 
element of habitual sin, but merely a penalty due to it. 
This theory has been defended by a number of subtle 
arguments, which may be summed up as follows: (1) 
In the state of pure nature there would be habitual 
sins which would not entail the loss of sanctifying 
grace; consequently the privatio gratiae cannot consti- 
tute the essence of sin. (2) Habitual sins may be ve- 
nial sins, and in that case they do not entail the loss 
of supernatural grace; consequently, and a pari, habitual 
mortal sin (and therefore also original sin) does not 
essentially consist in the loss of supernatural grace. 
(3) It is far more consistent and more satisfactory to 
consider the loss of grace as a cessation of divine 
friendship, and therefore as a punishment for sin, rather 
than as a sin in itself. (4) If the privation of grace 
constituted the essence of habitual sin, repeated mortal 
sins would produce but one habitual sin, because sanc- 


26 De Poenitt., disp. 7, sect. 2. 27 Op. cit., sect. 7. 
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tifying grace can be lost only once. In other words, 
all habitual mortal sins would be specifically equal to, or 
would constitute, but one sin,—- which is absurd. For 
the solution of these subtle difficulties we refer the 
student to Palmieri.”® 


b) The theory which we have just expounded, 
especially the exaggerated form in which it was 
championed by Ambrosius Catharinus and Al- 
bertus Pighius, is inadmissible: (1) On account 
of the dogmatic consequences which it involves, 
and (2) because it does not fully square with 
the Tridentine teaching. 


In its more moderate form, as propounded by Sal- 
meron, Toletus, and especially De Lugo,”® this theory 
is less objectionable, because these writers make two 
admissions which insure the orthodoxy of their system 
even if the Church should one day define it as an article 
of faith that the privation of grace enters into the formal 
essence of original sin.8%° These admissions are: (1) 
That the sin of Adam is morally at least a real sin also 
in his descendants, and (2) that original sin cannot be 
conceived without a privatio gratiae. Ambrosius Catha- 
rinus maintains that original sin consists exclusively in 
the extrinsic imputability of the sin of Adam, and that 
his descendants, therefore, are not really sinners (ab 
intrinseco) but are merely so called by a sort of di- 
vine imputation, somewhat after the manner in which, 

28 De Deo Creante, pp. 566 sqq., 80 “ Ad rationem peccati originalis 
Rome 1878. pertinere privationem gratiae sancti- 

29In this form the theory was  ficantis.” Cfr. Schema  Propos. 
also espoused by a number of minor Conc. Vatican. in the Collectio La- 


writers, e. g., Arriaga, Platel, Kil- censis, t. VII, pp. 517, 549. 
ber, Frassen, and Henno, 
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in the Lutheran view of justification, man does not be- 
come internally justified by Baptism, but merely seizes 
the extrinsic justice of Christ and with it, as with a 
cloak of grace, covers the sinful nakedness of his soul. 
It 1s true that Catharinus refers to the privation of grace 
as a penalty of original sin; but he fails to establish any 
organic and necessary connexion between the two. Un- 
like De Lugo, he omits to accentuate the fact that the 
loss of sanctifying grace is ex vi notionis an essential 
consequence of original sin. 


However, De Lugo’s theory, too, is open to 
objection. It fails to account for the individual 
guilt of original sin as an intrinsic (privative) 
quality, and does not get beyond the extrinsic 
imputation of the sin of Adam. If original 
sin in its formal essence were but the actual sin 
of Adam in so far as it morally continues in his 
descendants until forgiven by Baptism, it could 
not strike root in the souls of infants and exist 
in them as individual, physically inhering sin. 
The only quality of original sin that inheres in 
the individual, according to this theory, is the 
privation of grace, and this De Lugo and his 
school do not conceive as the substance, but 
merely as a penalty of original sin. This view 
can hardly be harmonized with the fundamental 
conception underlying the Tridentine definition, 
to wit, that original sin is “transfusum omi- 
bus et mest unicmque propriwm,’** and that 


81 Conc. Trident., Sess. V, can. 3. 
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those affected with it “propriam imiustitiain 
contrahunt:’ #2 The Council goes even further 
than that; it adds that unrighteousness follows 
natural birth in precisely the same manner in 
which righteousness follows regeneration. This 
gives rise to the antithesis between nasci and — 
contrahere propriamt tmiustitiam on the one 
hand, and renasci and iustum fert gratia Christ 
on the other. Now the essence of justification 
consists in the infusion of sanctifying grace; and 
if this be true, then original sin (like habitual 
sin in general) essentially consists in the priva- 
tion of sanctifying grace. Thus the theory of 
De Lugo, and a fortiori that of Catharinus, falls 
to pieces. 

Thesis IV: Original sin essentially consists in pri- 
vation of grace, so far as this is voluntary in all men 
through the will of their progenitor. 

This proposition embodies a common teaching 
of Catholic theologians. 

Proof. We have to show: (1) that priva- 
tion of grace (privatio gratiae) constitutes the 
essence of original sin, and (2) that, through its 
causal relation to the sin of Adam, it involves guilt 
on the part of all who are affected by it. These 
two elements, wz., privation of grace and the 
origin of this privation in voluntary guilt, to- 
gether constitute original sin. 


82 Conc. Trident., Sess. VI, cap. 3. 
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1. As regards the first of these elements, it 
follows from the preceding thesis that the pri- 
vatio gratiae is not merely a punishment, but 
original sin itself. Because of the importance 
of this proposition we shall restate the argument 
in a somewhat different form. 


a) It is an article of faith that infant Baptism so com- 
pletely obliterates original sin, qua guilt, that nothing 
odious or damnable remains in the regenerate infant.** 
This effect is produced solely by sanctifying grace, 
which Baptism infuses into the soul of the child. 
“Nam sicut revera homines, nist ex semine Adae pro- 
pagatt nascerentur, non nascerentur iniusti, quum ea 
propagatione ... propriam iniustitiam contrahunt: 1ta 
mst in Christo renascerentur, nunquam tustificarentur, 
quum ed renascentia per meritum passionis éius gratia, 
gua tustt fiunt, illis tribuatur.8* Consequently original 
sin, considered as habitual sin, consists essentially in 
privation of grace, whereby the child becomes an enemy 
of God, just as he is constituted a friend of God by 
the sanctifying grace conferred in Baptism. 

b) Following in the footsteps of the Second Council 
of Orange (A.D. 528) the Tridentine Fathers teach * 
that original sin is “the death of the soul” (mors ani- 
mae). Now, in the present economy of grace, the only 
way in which the soul can die is by being deprived of 
its supernatural life-principle, which is sanctifying grace. 
Let us put the argument into the form of an equation: 
privatio gratiae==imors animae == peccatum originale; 
consequently, peccatum originale est privatio gratiae. 


88 Cfr. Conc. Trid., Sess. V, can. 34 Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 3. 
5; supra, pp. 243 56. 85 Sess. V, can. 2; supra. p. 243. 
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c) According to the teaching of St. Paul ** original 
sin and justification are opposed to each other as con- 
traries; to deny the one is to affirm the other, and vice 
versa. Now, if sanctifying grace constitutes divine son- 
ship or justice, then the absence of this grace (due to the 
guilt of Adam) must constitute the state of enmity with 
God, usually called original sin. 

d) We arrive at the same result by the method of 
elimination. The state of original justice in Paradise 
comprised the following factors: (1) Sanctifying grace 
as the primary element of original justice, (2) integrity 
of nature (immunitas a concupiscentia) as its secondary 
element, and (3) bodily immortality and impassibility 
as its tertiary element.?’? By original sin Adam for- 
feited all these prerogatives for himself and the whole 
human race, and they were superseded by their contraries, 
viz.: privation of grace, concupiscence, mortality, and 
passibility. Among these evils death and suffering are 
assuredly not sins, but merely inherited evils, or, to speak 
more accurately, penalties of sin. Concupiscence cannot 
constitute the substance of original sin, because the 
Church teaches that it remains in the soul after Bap- 
tism.28 Consequently privation of grace must be the 
formal essence of original sin. 

These convincing arguments have led the majority of 
theologians to adopt the view formulated in our thesis.®® 


2. To render privation of grace a sin, another 
factor must co-operate, namely the ratio volun- 


86 Rom. V, τῷ sq. 145; Duns Scotus, Comment. in 
37 Cfr. supra, pp. 196 866. Quatuor Libros Sent., II, dist. 29, 
88 Cfr. supra, pp. 261 sqq. qu. 2; Dominicus Soto, De Nai. 
89 Cfr. St. Anselm, De Concept. ci Grat., I, 9; Bellarmine, De Amiss. 


Virg., ec. 26; St. Thomas Aquinas, 
5. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 82; De Malo, 
qu. 4, art. 1; Compend. Theol., c. 


Grat., V, 9; Suarez, De Vitiis et 
Peccatis, disp. 9, sect. 2; and most 
other theologians. 
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tari, 1. e., freely incurred guilt. Although sanc- 
tifying grace, even in baptized infants, is doubt- 
less more than a mere physical ornament of the 
soul (vg.: moral righteousness and sanctity, 
gratia sanctificans, tustificans), its loss involves 
real guilt only when it is due to a sinful act of 
voluntary renunciation. For every habitual sin 
postulates an actual sin, every guilt a moral 
crime, the death of the soul a sinful act of mur- 
der. To deny this fundamental principle of 
moral philosophy would be equivalent to Mani- 
cheism.*° Consequently, original sin, too, be- 
ing real guilt, must have for its efficient cause 
a sinful act. Where are we to look for this 
sinful act? In the case of infants it surely can- 
not be a personal sin, since an infant is guilty 
of original sin before he is able to commit a 
sinful personal act. The sin which causes pri- 
vation of grace in an infant, therefore, can be 
none other than the sin of Adam in Paradise, 
constituting in some way or other a real guilt in 
the infant as well. This is precisely the teaching 
of St. Paul. Rom. V,12: “Per unum hominem 
peccatum im hunc mundum intravit — By one 
man sin entered into this world.” Rom. V, το: 


40 The Church has condemned 
the proposition (No. 46) of Baius: 


debeat esse voluntarium.’ Likewise 
Prop. 47: ‘“‘ Unde peccatum originis 


“Ad rationem et definitionem pec- 
cafti non pertinet voluntarium, nec 
definitionis quaestio est, sed causae 
et ovigints, μίγ omne peccatum 


vere habet rationem peccati sine ulla 
rvatione ac respectu ad voluntatem, 
a qua originem habuit.’’ 
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“Per inobedientiam unius homims peccatores 
constitutt sunt multt— By the disobedience of 
one man many were made sinners.” This is also 
the unanimous and firm belief of the Fathers of 
the Church. In the words of St. Augustine: 
“Omnes enim fuimus in ilo uno, quando fuimus 
ille unus, qui per feminam lapsus est in peccatum 
— For we were all in that one man, when we 
were all [identical with] that one man who 
through a woman fell into sin.” ** 


3. To the question, why the sin of Adam inheres 
as a true sin, ἡ, e. as real guilt (reatus culpae) in all 
his decendants, we can only reply that this is a mystery 
which theological speculation is unable to explain. The 
following considerations are commonly adduced to refute 
certain philosophical objections. 

It was the will of God that Adam should be phys- 
ically and juridically the head of the human race, and, 
as such, should act as its representative. God had 
given him original justice and its concomitant pre- 
ternatural prerogatives not only as a personal privilege, 
but as a heritage which he was to transmit to all his de- 
scendants. In other words, original justice was essen- 
tially hereditary justice, original sanctity was essentially 
hereditary grace, and a privilege given to human nature 
as such.** Consequently, hereditary grace and human 
nature were from the first causally related. The nexus 
existing between them was based neither on metaphysical 
necessity nor on any legal claim, but was instituted 
by the free will of God. When Adam voluntarily re- 


41 De Civ. Dei, XIII, 14. 42 Supra, pp. 216 sqq. 
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nounced original justice, he acted not for himself alone, 
but as the representative of his race, as the moral and 
juridical head of the whole human family. Thus the 
loss of original justice was essentially a privation of 
hereditary justice, and as such tantamount to a volun- 
tary renunciation on the part of human nature of its 
supernatural heritage. This voluntary renunciation in- 
volves an hereditary guilt, which 15 voluntary on the part 
of each and every individual human being, because Adam, 
acting as head and progenitor of the race, rejected sanc- 
tifying grace in the name of his entire progeny. Con- 
sequently original sin is not a personal sin, but a sin of 
nature, conditioned upon our generic relation to Adam, 
who, contrary to the will of God, despoiled human 
nature of grace and thereby rendered it hostile to its 
Creator. 

It will be worth while to support this explanation by 
theological authorities. St. Anselm of Canterbury, who 
is called the Father of Scholasticism, writes luminously 
as follows: “Jn Adamo omnes peccavimus, quando ille 
peccavit, non quia tune peccavimus 1psi qui nondum 
eramus, sed quia de illo futuri eramus, et tune facta est 
necessitas, uf cum essemus peccaremus: quoniam per 
unius inobedientiam peccatores constituti sunt multi.” 48 
St. Thomas Aquinas says with his usual clearness: 
“ Sicut autem est quoddam bonum, quod respicit naturam, 
et quoddam quod respicit personam, tia etiam est quae- 
dam culpa naturae et quaedam personae. Unde ad cul- 
pam personae requiritur volunias personae, sicut patet 
in culpa actuali, quae per actum personae committitur. 
Ad culpam vero naturae non requiritur nist voluntas in 
natura illa. Sic ergo dicendum est, quod defectus illius 


48 De Conc. Virg., ¢. 7. 
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originalis iustitiae, quae homini in sua creatione collata 
est, ex voluntate hominis accidit, Et sicut illud naturae 
donum fuit et fuisset in totam naturam propagatum 
homine in wustitia permanente, tia etiam privatio illius 
boni in totam naturam perducitur quasi privatio et vitium 
naturae; ad idem genus privatio et habitus referuntur, 
Et in quolibet homine rationem culpae habet ex hoc, 
quod per voluntatem principu naturae, 1. e. primt hominis, 
inductus est talis defectus.” ** Blessed Odo of Cambrai 
(+ 1113) graphically describes the difference between 
personal sin and sin of nature as follows: “ Peccatum, 
quo peccavimus in Adam, niihi quidem naturale est, in 
Adam vero personale. In Adam gravis, levius in me; 
nam peccavi in eo non qui sum, sed quod sum. Peccavi 
in eo non ego, sed hoc quod sum ego; peccavt homo, non 
Odo; peccavi substantia, non persona. Et quia substan- 
tia non est nist in persona, peccatum substantiae est 
etiam personae, sed non personale. Peccatum vero per- 
sonale est, quod facio ego, qui sum, non hoc quod sum; 
quo pecco Odo, non homo; qua pecco persona, non 
natura. Sed quia persona non est sine natura, peccatum 
personae est etiam naturae, sed non naturale.” * 

The logical and theological possibility of original sin 
therefore depends upon three separate and distinct con- 
ditions: (1) The existence of a supernatural grace 
which was not due to human nature, and the absence of 
which entails enmity with God, 1. e., a state of sin; (2) 
The existence of an ontological nexus by which Adam 
and his descendants constitute a moral unity or monad; 
(3) The existence of a positive divine law conditioning 
the preservation or loss of hereditary grace upon the 

44 Comment. in Quatuor Libros Cfr. also S. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 81, 


Sent., II, dist. 30, qu. 1, art. 2— art. 1; De Malo, qu. 4, art. 1. 
45 De Peccato Originali, 1. 2. 
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personal free-will of our progenitor as the head and 
representative of the whole human family. 

God cannot be charged with cruelty or injustice on 
account of original sin, for He denies fallen man nothing 
to which his nature has a just claim. Adam’s headship 
was divinely intended for the purpose of transmitting 
original justice (not original sin) to all his descendants. 
God did not cause but merely permitted the Fall of 
man, perhaps with a view of making it the source 
of still greater blessings, such as the Incarnation, Re- 
demption, grace, etc. O felix culpa, 0 certe necessarium 
Adae peccatum! 

4. THE CONTRACTUAL AND THE ALLIGATION THEORIES. 
— To facilitate a deeper understanding of the com- 
munity of nature and will that unites Adam with the 
members of his family, there have been excogitated two 
separate and distinct theories, one of which is called 
the theory of Contract, the other, the theory of Alliga- 
tion. The contractual theory (sometimes also called 
“Federalism ”), holds that God made a formal contract 
with Adam to this effect: If you preserve hereditary 
justice, it will be transmitted to all your descendants; 
but if you forfeit it, you will involve yourself and your 
posterity in misery and sin.*® According to the other 
theory, God by a decretum alligativum so bound up the 
will of all of Adam’s descendants with that of their 
progenitor that the will of Adam became the will of his 
family, just as under the civil law a free-will act of a 
guardian is considered equivalent to that of his ward. 

Tt seems to us, however, that neither of these theories 
contributes anything to a profounder appreciation of 
the nature of original sin. If the causal nexus existing 


46 Thus Ambrosius Catharinus and others; cfr. De Rubeis, De δες. 
Orig., c. 61. 
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between Adam and his descendants was a positive ordi- 
nance of God, there was no need of a contract or decretum 
aligativum. If, on the other hand, we deny the existence 
of such a causal nexus, the transmission of Adam’s sin 
by inheritance becomes absolutely unintelligible. A breach 
of contract might result in an evil of nature, but it 
could never produce a sin of nature, while the inclusion 
of the will of Adam’s descendants in that of their pro- 
genitor per se can constitute only a nexus conditionts, 
but never a nexus unitatis. Revelation furnishes no 
basis whatever for such hypotheses, and Dominicus Soto 
is right in treating them as “ fictions,” 47 

One more important observation and we shall close. 
We have explained that original sin formally consists 
in privation of grace and that concupiscence is merely 
a resulting penalty. St. Thomas and several other emi- 
nent theologians regard concupiscence as an integral 
though secondary constituent of original sin, in fact as 
its materia (its forma being absence of grace).*® The 
Angelic Doctor explains this as follows: Every ha- 
bitual sin embraces two essential elements: (1) A 
turning away from God (aversio a Deo) and (2) a 
turning to the creature (conversio ad creaturam). The 
first is the formal, the second the material element. In 
the case of original sin, this turning to the creature 
manifests itself most drastically in concupiscence, and 
therefore concupiscence enters as an integral constituent 
into the essence of original sin and is thereby sharply 
differentiated from other evils such as mortality, suffer- 
ing, diabolical or external temptation, etc. In matter of 

47 For a more detailed treatment ter quidem est concupiscentia, for- 
of these theories cfr. Palmieri, De maliter vero est defectus gratiae 
Deo Creante et Elevante, pp. 584 originalis.’ S. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 


566. 83, art. 5. 
48 “ Peccatum originale materiali- 
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fact concupiscence, though not in itself sinful, lies very 
near the line that divides the physical from the moral 
order; so much so that even its unconscious movements 
(motus primoprimi) are, materialiter, opposed to the 
moral law, and escape being sins only by the circumstance 
that the will withholds its formal consent. It is in this 
sense we must understand St. Augustine, when he speaks 
of a reatus concupiscentiae, as for instance in the follow- 
ing passage: “‘Cuius concupiscentiae reatus in baptis- 
mate solvitur, sed infirmitas manet, cui donec sanetur, 
omnis fidelis, qui bene proficit, studiosissime relucta- 
tur.’ *® This view, which was adopted by some of the 
Schoolmen, must not be confounded with the heretical 
teaching of the Protestant Reformers, or with that of 
the Jansenists.°° The Tridentine Council originally 
intended to defend this Scholastic view against its op- 
ponents by adding to its first draft of the Decretum 
de Peccato Originali the words: “ Non improbare Syno- 
dum eorum theologorum assertionem, qui aiunt, manere 
post baptismum partem materialem peccati originalis 
[scil. concupiscentiam], non formalem.’ This clause 
was, however, omitted from the final draft of the de- 
cree” 


READINGS : —*Schliinkes, Wesen der Erbsiinde, Ratisbon 1863.— 
Hurter, Compend. Theol. Dogmat., t. 11, n. 407 sqq., Oentponte 
1896. (S.J. Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 
308 sqq.).— G. Pell, Das Dogma von der Siinde und Erlésung im 
Lichte der Vernunft, Ratisbon 1886.—*Scheeben, Mysterien des 
Christentums, §§ 40 sqq., 3rd ed., Freiburg 1912—J. H. Busch, 
Das Wesen der Erbsiinde nach Bellarmin und Suarez, Paderborn 


49 Retraci., I, 15, 2.—Cfr. St. 50 Cfr. Second Thesis, supra, pp. 
Thomas, S. Theol., τὰ 2ae, qu. 82, 261 sqq. 
art. 3. 51 Cfr. Pallavicini, Hist. Conc. 


Trident., VII, 9. 
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1909.— 5. Harent, art. “Original Sin” in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. XI.—C. Gutberlet, Gott und die Schépfung, pp. 360 
sqq., Ratisbon ro10.— P. J. Toner, “ Matter and Form of Original 
Sin,” in the Irish Theol. Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2 (1911), pp. 
186-195. 


ARTICLE 4 


HOW ORIGINAL SIN IS TRANSMITTED 


I. THE SpecrFIc UNITY OF ORIGINAL SIN.— 
Our guiding principle in this Article must be that 
original sin is specifically one in all men, and that 
it comes down to us from the first sin of our proto- 
parents in Paradise. By its peculiar mode of 
transmission original sin is numerically multiplied 
as many times as there are children of Adam born 
into the world. Yet in each and every one of 
these there inheres one and the same specific 
sin, 7. e., the sin of Adam, with no difference 
either of essence or degree so far as gravity is 
concerned. Such is the express teaching of the 
Church. “Hoc Adae peccatum,”’ says the Tri- 

dentine Council, “quod origine unum est, propa- 
gatione transfusum, omnibus inest unicuique 
proprium — This sin of Adam, one in its origin, 
being transfused into all by propagation, is in 
each one as his own.” * 


It is a controverted question among theologians 
whether original sin derives solely from Adam or from 
both Adam and Eve as its efficient cause; or, rather, 
whether there would be an original sin if Eve alone 


1 Cone. Trident., Sess. V, can. 3. 
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had fallen. Holy Scripture seems to answer this ques- 
tion in the negative; for whenever it refers to original 
sin, it speaks of it as the “sin of Adam” (peccatum 
Adam) or the “sin of one man” (peccatum unius 
hominis).2 In point of fact Adam alone was qualified 
to act as the head and representative of the human 
race. The apparently dissentient text Ecclus. XXV, 33: 
“A muliere initium factum est peccati et per illam 
omnes morimur — From the woman came the beginning 
of sin, and by her we all die,” is merely a statement of 
the historic fact that Eve seduced her husband. Hence, 
in the words of St. Thomas, “ Original sin is not con- 
tracted from the mother, but from the father. Accord- 
ingly, if Adam had not sinned, even though Eve had, 
their children would not have contracted original sin; 
the case would be different if Adam had sinned and Eve 
had not.” *® It remains to be explained how original sin 
is transmitted from Adam to his descendants. 


2. THE TRANSMISSION OF ORIGINAL SIN BY 
NATURAL GENERATION.—To solve this problem 
we must first examine in what way the nature 
of Adam is transmitted to his descendants. 
The answer obviously is—by sexual generation. 
By this same act the child also contracts natural 
or original sin. The Catholic formula for this 
truth reads: “Generatione contralutur pecca- 
tum,’ * or:. “ Adae peccatum propagatione 
transfusum,” ° which is diametrically opposed to 


2E. σι, Rom. V, 12 sqq. 5 Cfr. the Council of Trent, Sess. 
3S. Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 81, art. 5. V, canon 3. 
4 Cfr. the Second Council of Mil- 

eve, canon 2, 
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the Pelagian heresy that “sin is transmitted by 
imitation, not by propagation.” δ 


Original sin can be transmitted only by the natural 
mode of sexual generation, 7. e., the commingling of 
male with female, because this is the way in which all 
children of Adam come into being. Hence the frequent 
occurrence of the phrase “ex semine Adae” in the 
various definitions of our dogma.’ If any man, therefore, 
though a descendant of Adam, were not born ex semine 
Adae, he would not be subject to original sin. This is 
the case of our Lord Jesus Christ, who was “ conceived by 
the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary.” ® Not so 
His mother, who was miraculously conceived without 
original sin in view of the merits of her Divine Son.° 
When, as in the case of St. John the Baptist, the lack of 
generative power (regardless of whether it is due to fe- 
male sterility or male impotency) is miraculously sup- 
plied by God, there is sexual generation, and consequently 
also original sin. 


3. ORIGINAL SIN AND CREATIONISM.—The 
Catholic teaching that original sin is transmitted 
by sexual generation contains the solution of a 
great difficulty, which caused St. Augustine to 


6 Cir, supra, Ὁ. 243. Spirttu Sancto.... Et propter hoc 


7 Cfr. Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 
4; Supra, Ὁ. 270. 

8 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a. 
qu. 15, art. 1, ad 2: “ Unde 
Christus non fuit in Adam secun- 
dum seminalem rationem, sed solum 
secundum corpulentam substantiam. 
Et ideo Christus non accepit active 
ab Adam humanam naturam, sed 
solum materialiter, active vero a 


19 


Christus non peccavit in Adam, in 
quo fut solum secundum materiam.” 
For a more detailed treatment of 
this subject we must refer the 
reader to the dogmatic treatise on 
the Incarnation, 

9The dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception belongs to Mariology, 
to which we shall devote volume VI 
of this series of dogmatic text-books. 
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waver between Creationism and Generationism.” 
The Pelagian argument was substantially this: 
A spiritual soul cannot originate otherwise than 
by a creative act of God. But since nothing im- 
pure can come from the hands of God, it is absurd 
to say that the human soul is contaminated by 
original sin. The solution of the difficulty is as 
follows: The parents engender the whole child, 
not merely its body. This is not, of course, to 
be understood in the sense that they create the 
spiritual soul. What they do is to produce a 
material substratum which is determined and dis- 
posed by the laws of nature to receive a spiritual 
soul. This soul, forming a constitutive element 
of that human nature for which the parents lay 
the foundation, incurs original sin, not on account 
of its creation by God, but in consequence of the 
genesial connexion of the human nature, of which 
it forms a part, with Adam. “Sic ergo originale 
peccatum est in amma,’ says St. Thomas, “in 
quantum pertinet ad humanam naturam. Hu- 
mana autem natura traducitur a parente in filium 
per traductionem carnis, cut postmodum anima in- 
funditur, et ex hoc infectionem incurrit.” Δ Bel- 
larmine gives an equally clear explanation in his 
treatise De Amissione Gratiae: “Siquidem ani- 
ma ut prius intel gitur creart a Deo, mil habet 
cum Adamo ac per hoc non commumcat evus pec- 

10 Supra, pp. 169 sqq. 11 De Poteni., qu. 3, art. 9, ad 6. 
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cato, sed quum in corpore generato ex Adamo in- 
cipit habitare et cum ipso corpore unum supposi- 
tum facere, tunc peccatum originis trahit.” ἢ 


It follows that original sin in the soul of a new-born 
babe is produced neither by Almighty God nor by the 
child’s parents. It is not produced by God, for He merely 
creates the soul, just as He would do were man in a state 
of pure nature, and refrains from endowing it with sancti- 
fying grace for the sole reason that it is destined to be the 
substantial form of a body which is derived by genera- 
tion from Adam. Nor is original sin produced by the 
child’s parents, because the parents merely beget a human 
nature, regardless of whether it is to be constituted in 
righteousness or sin. The efficient cause of original sin 
is purely and solely Adam. “Infectio originalis peccati 
nullo modo causatur a Deo, sed ex solo peccato primt - 
parentis per carnalem generationem,’ says Aquinas.*® 
This is the reason why even pious and saintly parents 
beget their children in the state of original sin. For, 
as St. Augustine observes, “parents, though themselves 
regenerated, beget not children inasmuch as they are 
born of God, but inasmuch as they are still children of 
the world.” *4 


4. THE PART PLAYED BY CONCUPISCENCE IN 
THE TRANSMISSION OF ORIGINAL SIN.—To pre- 
vent misunderstanding and to acquire a clearer 
notion of original sin and the manner of its prop- 
agation, we must carefully distinguish (1) be- 


12 De Amiss. Grat., V, 15. “Tt qui generant, st tam regeneratt 
13S. Theol., τὰ 2ae, qu. 83, art. sunt, non ex hoc generant, quod 
T, ad 4. filitt Det sunt, sed ex hoc, quod 


14 De Nupt. et Concup., I, 18, 20: adhuc filtt saecult.” 
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tween actual and habitual concupiscence, (2) be- 
tween concupiscence in the begetting parents and 
in the begotten child, and (3) between material 
and formal concupiscence. 


a) Whether concupiscence be conceived actually as an 
evil commotion, or habitually as an evil disposition, the 
fact that it exists both in the begetting parents and the 
begotten child furnishes an inductive proof of the actual 
transmission of original sin by sexual generation. It is an 
article of faith that the loss of integrity is a penalty of 
original sin. Had not human nature, through Adam, vol- 
untarily renounced sanctifying grace, and with it all the 
preternatural prerogatives with which it was originally 
endowed (including the perfect dominion of reason over 
the lower passions), neither parents nor children would 
now be subject to concupiscence. The existence of 
concupiscence, which is the result of sin, may, therefore, 
from the standpoint of Catholic dogma, be taken as a 
certain proof for the existence of original sin, which is 
its underlying cause. We say, from the standpoint of 
Catholic dogma, for human reason would be unable to 
draw this conclusion without the aid of Revelation, be- 
cause in the state of pure nature, which we know to 
be possible, concupiscence might exist without being 
caused by sin. 

b) Taken in the more limited sense of formal con- 
cupiscence of the flesh as manifested in the act of sexual 
generation, concupiscence is not the proper cause of the 
transmission of original sin, nay it is not even a necessary 
condition of such transmission. We know from Divine 
Revelation that the principal cause of original sin is the 
transgression of Adam. Sexual generation, whether ac- 
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companied by concupiscence or not, is merely instru- 
mental. F 

St. Augustine, instead of regarding concupiscence as a 
mere mode, or an inevitable concomitant, of sexual gen- 
eration (in the state of fallen nature), held it to be 
the instrumental cause of original sin. Such at least 
seems to be the tenor of a number of passages in his 
writings; e. g.: “The very embrace which is honorable 
and permitted, cannot be effected without the ardor of 
concupiscence. . . . Now from this concupiscence what- 
ever comes into being by natural birth is tied and bound 
by original sin.”*®= It was due to the influence of this 
great Doctor (who, as we have pointed out before, found 
himself unable to form a definite opinion with regard to 
the comparative merits of Generationism and Creation- 
ism ),*° that Peter Lombard and others of the Schoolmen 
unduly exaggerated the part played by concupiscence in 
the transmission of original sin.17 Even if a child were 
miraculously begotten without concupiscence on the part 
of its parents, it would yet be tainted by original sin, 
because born of the seed of Adam. Such a child would 
come into the world precisely like other children,— not 
in a state of pure nature, nor yet in the state of sanc- 
tifying grace, but defiled by original sin; and it would 
consequently need Baptism just as much as any other 
child. Consequently the “ardor of concupiscence ” is not 
a necessary condition, much less the instrumental cause, 
of original sin. 

c) In its material sense, however, 1. e., as sexual com- 
merce, or the conjugal embrace, concupiscence is the 


15 De Nupt. et Concup., I, 24, 27: proles, originali est obligaia pec- 
““Tpse ille licitus honestusque con-  cato.’’ 
cubitus non potest esse sine ardore 16 Supra, pp. 169 sqq. 
libidinis, ...Ex hac carnis con- 17 Cfr. Peter Lombard, Lib. Sent., 
cupiscentia quaecumque  nascitur ΤΙ dist: $6, 335 
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instrumental cause of original sin, because original sin is 
transmitted by sexual generation. It is in this sense that 
the Fathers of the Church, and especially St. Augustine, 
say that where there is no concupiscence of the flesh, 
there is no original sin. They take absentia concupis- 
centiae as meaning sine opere viri, or sine amplexu mari- 
tali.** Jesus Christ is the only man who was thus con- 
ceived. 


READINGS: —*Kilber (Theol. Wirceburg.), De Peccato Ori- 
ginali, cap. 3.— Katschthaler, Theol. Dogmat. Specialis, Vol. II, 
Ratisbon 1878.— Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology, 
Vol. II, pp. 30 sqq., 2nd ed., London i901. 


ARTICLE κα 


THE PENALTIES OF ORIGINAL SIN 


Although the penalties of original sin are practically 
the same for Adam’s descendants as they were for Adam 
himself, there is a difference in degree. Our first 
parents deserved a severer punishment for their actual 
transgression than their unfortunate descendants, who 
have committed no personal fault but are merely tainted 
by inherited guilt. The sin of our first parents was a 
mortal sin, while that with which their descendants are 
born is merely a sin of nature, and consequently, in 
point of co-operation, there is less guilt in original sin 
than even in the smallest venial sin. This is the express 
teaching of St. Thomas. 


18 Cfr. St. Augustine, De Gen. 1Comment. in Quatuor Libros 
ad Lit., X, 20; Leo the Great, Sent, 111, dist, 33, au: 2 art 
Serm. de Nativitate Domini, 2. 1, ad 2: “Inter omnia peccata 


19 St. Anselm has left us a special minimum est originale, eo quod 
treatise on this subject under the minimum habet de voluntario. Non 
title of De Concepiu Virginali et enim est voluntarium voluntate is- 
Peccato Original. tius personae, sed voluntate princt- 
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But why does God, who punishes venial sin only with 
purgatory, visit original sin with eternal damnation? 
For the reason that, in the words of Francis Sylvius, 
original sin by its very nature imports privation of jus- 
tice, and he who is infected with it lacks that grace by 
which alone the punishment can be lifted.* 


I. THE PENALTIES OF ORIGINAL SIN IN THE 
WAYFARING STATE.—In order to gain a clear 
notion of the effects of original sin, let us consider 
an unbaptized infant. He is free from personal 
cuilt, mortal or venial, and tainted solely by the 
stain of original sin. A consideration of his 
condition here below and his fate in the next 
world, should he die before receiving Baptism, 
will give us a good idea of the nature of original 
sin and the penalties which it entails. 

Divine Revelation enables us to reduce the ef- 
fects of original sin in the status viae to four dis- 
tinct groups, all of which are penalties until Bap- 
tism removes their guilt and together with it their 
characteristic as a punishment; some of them, 


et subtectum eius, nimirum homo, 
inventiur sine gratia, per quam 


pti naturae tantum [scil. Adae]. 
Peccatum enim actuale, etiam ve- 


niale, est voluniarium voluntate eius 
in quo est, et tdeo minor poena 
debetur originali quam veniali.” 
2Fr. Sylvius, Comment. in S. 
Theol., ta 2ae, qu. 87, art. 5. 
“Quod ortginali peccato debeatur 
poena aeterna, non est simpliciter 
ratione suae gravitatis, sed est ex 
conditione peccati et subjectt, quia 
peccatum illud importat [natura 
sua] privationem tustitiae et gratiae, 


solum remissio poenae fiert potest.”’ 
(Sylvius was an eminent Scholastic 
theologian of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whose commentary on the 
Summa of St. Thomas is distin- 
guished by great clarity and com- 
pleteness. See P. von Loe in the 
Kirchenlexikon, Vol. XI, 2nd ed., 
col. 1042 sq.) (ἔτ, also St. Thomas, 
De Malo, qu. 5, art. 1, ad 93 S. 
Theol., 3a, qu. 1, art. 4. 
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however, continue as mere consequences of orig- 
inal sin even after Baptism. 

a) By far the worst effect of original sin in 
the theological order is the privation of sanctify- 
ing grace,* which involves the loss of all its super- 
natural concomitants, such as adoptive sonship, 
the theological virtues, the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, etc.* The privation of these strictly 
supernatural gifts, entailing as it does the loss 
of all claim to Heaven and of the right to actual 
graces (these can, however, be regained by Bap- 
tism), plainly bears the stamp of a just punish- 
ment. But even in the privatio gratiae there is 
besides the element of guilt also an element of 
punishment. 


Privation of grace implies (1) the turning away of 
man from God (aversio hominis a Deo), which con- 
stitutes the nature of original sin as such; (2) a turning 
away of God from man (aversio Det ab homine), 1. e., 
the anger and indignation of God against the sinner, 
which constitutes the punishment for sin,—a punish- 
ment that manifests itself in the privation of sanctify- 
ing grace. It is in this latter sense that St. Thomas 
teaches: “ Conveniens poena peccati originalis est sub- 
tractio gratiae et per consequens visionis divinae.’*® And 
again: “ Subtractio originalis tustitiae habet rationem 
poenae.” 5 


. 8 Supra, pp. 269 sqq. published as Volume VII of this 
4For a detailed treatment of _ series. 
these prerogatives consult the dog- 5 De Malo, qu. 5, art. 1. 


matic treatise on Grace, to be 6.5, Theol., 1a 2ae, qu. 85, art. 5. 
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b) The most disastrous effect of original sin 
in the moral order is concupiscence, so touch- 
ingly described by St. Paul‘ as “the law of sin 
that is in my members.”* Second among the 
evil effects of original sin, because most inti- 
mately related to concupiscence, is the rebellion 
of the flesh against the spirit. Not only does 
man’s tendency to evil furnish evident proof of 
the existence of original sin,® but concupiscence 
even in its unpremeditated stirrings—including 
the irascible passions—not only furnishes the 
occasion for a large number of actual sins, but 
leads directly to material sins.‘° It is for this 
reason that St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
calls concupiscence sin, and St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas treats it as an integral constituent—more 
specifically as the material component—of orig- 
inal sin. 

c) In the plysical order, death, passibility, the 
suffering caused by disease, unhappiness, etc., 
are not mere consequences but also penalties of 
original sin; and this is as true of every man born 
in the state of original sin as it was of Adam 
himself. Chief among these evils is the death 
of the body, which in most of the Scriptural 
texts dealing with the subject is emphasized as 
the typical penalty of sin in the physical order." 

7 Rom. VII, τά 564. 10 Supra, pp. 277 564. 


8 Lex peccati, lex in membris, 11 Cfr, Rom. V, 12 sqq. 
9 Supra, pp. 283 sqq. 
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The Council of Trent describes this whole cate- 
gory of evils by the phrase, “mors et poenae cor- 
ports.” ** 


Special mention must be made of the disturbed rela- 
tion of fallen man to nature, especially to the animal 
kingdom. In enumerating the prerogatives enjoyed by 
Adam in Paradise, the Roman Catechism expressly says 
that he ruled over the brute creation. This teaching is 
well supported by Gen. I, 26 sqq. Adam forfeited this 
prerogative both for himself and his descendants, but 
through the merits of Jesus Christ it was restored in a 
limited degree and by way of exception to certain of the 
Saints (St. Francis of Assisi, among others). 


d) Another, extrinsic, penalty of original sin 
is the dominion of Satan, under which humanity 
has groaned ever since the Fall. In casting off 
the divine law man voluntarily shouldered the 
galling yoke of the Devil and became his slave. 
2 Pet. II, 19: “A quo enim quis superatus est, 
huius et servus est— For by whom a man is 
overcome, of the same also he is the slave.” The 
Fall of our first parents inaugurated the diabol- 
ical regimen which caused Christ to describe 
Satan as “the prince of this world,” '* while St. 
Paul went so far as to refer to him as “the god 
of this world.” ** With the Fall also began the 
temptation of man by the Devil, the worship of 


12 Conc, Trid., Sess. V, can. 2. 142 Cor. IV, 4. 
13 John ALL, gr; ATV, go. 
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demons, idolatry, the deception practiced by 
pagan oracles, diabolical possession, etc.” 


It is interesting to note that the Tridentine Council 
refers to the captivitas diaboli as the cause of death, and 
speaks of the Devil as exercising a “reign of death.” * 
What are we to understand by this “reign of death”? 
Surely something more than bodily decay. It means the 
power of evil, which is quite as truly a reign of death 
as the dominion of Jesus Christ is a power unto life. 
“The opposition of life and death,’ remarks Glossner, 
“is personified in Christ on the one hand, and in the 
Devil on the other. Christ is the author and ruler of 
life, because He is life itself. The Devil is irretrievably 
doomed to eternal death by his personal conduct, and 
is consequently ‘the prince of death,’ the ruler of the 
‘empire of death.’ ὅτ 


2. THE DocMa oF FrREE-WILL.—It is an ar- 
ticle of faith that even in the state of original 
sin man retains full liberty of choice between 
good and evil. 


Liberty in general is immunity either (1) from exter- 
nal compulsion (liberias a coactione), or (2) from 
inward necessitation (libertas a necessitate). Free- 
will embraces both and may therefore be explained as 
active indifference of doing or not doing a thing (libertas 


15 On the Devil’s dominion over captivitatem sub eius potestate, qui 
the human race as manifested in mortis deinde habuit imperium, 1. δ. 
our own day, cfr. J. Godfrey Rau-  diaboli.” Cfr. Heb. II, 14. See 
pert, The Supreme Problem, Buf- also Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, cap. 1. 
falo τοῖο, pp. 80 sqq.; on diabolical 17 Dogmatik, p. 348 sq. Fora fur- 
possession, infra, pp. 346 sqq. ther treatment of this point see 
16 Cone. Trid,, Sess. V, can. 1:  Theoph. Raynaud, De _ Attribut. 

. et cum morte [incurrit Adam] Christi, sect. 5, c. 15, Lugduni 1665. 


ve 
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contradictionis sive exercitit), of doing it thus or other- 
wise (libertas specificationis), of doing what is good or 
what is evil (lbertas contrarietatis). The last-men- 
tioned kind of liberty is not a prerogative, but a defect 
of free-will. The liberitas contradictionis constitutes the 
complete essence of free-will; for he who is able freely 
to will or not to will, is eo ipso also able to will this 
particular thing or that. Hence the term free-will 
(liberum arbitrium, libertas indifferentiae). The ne- 
cessity consequent upon a free act does not destroy, 
but rather includes free-will, and is therefore called 
necessitas consequens s. consequentiae, in contradistinc- 
tion to necessitas antecedens s. consequentis, which de- 
termines the will.48 As soon as the will, by determining 
itself, has performed a free act, this act becomes a his- 
torical fact and cannot be undone. This is what is 
called historical necessity. There is another kind of 
necessity, termed hypothetical, which does not destroy 
the liberty of the will; for to will an end one must needs 
will those means without which the end cannot be at- 
tained. A traveller who insists on visiting a city which 
can be reached in no other way than by water, must 
necessarily choose the water route, though he may en- 
joy untrammeled liberty of choice with regard to his 
starting point and different lines of steamers. The dis- 
tinction between physical and ethical freedom of choice 
does not affect substance but merely extension. Physical 
liberty extends to morally mdifferent actions, such as 
walking, reading, writing, and so torth, whereas ethical 
liberty refers solely to such actions as are morally good 
or bad. The theologian is concerned with ethical liberty 


18 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, pp. 
365 sqq. 
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only, and our thesis is that man enjoys freedom of choice 
between good and bad even in the state of original sin. 


a) Luther asserted that ethical liberty was 
so completely destroyed by original sin that fallen 
man is compelled to do good or evil according as 
“God or the Devil rides him.” This teaching 
has been expressly condemned as heretical. “Sz 
quis liberum hominis arbitrium post Adae pec- 
catum amissum et extinctum esse dixerit, ... 
anathema sit—If any one assert that the free 
will of man was lost and became extinct after 
the sin of Adam, let him be anathema.” ” It 
was on the denial of free-will that Calvin based 
his terrible doctrine of Predestination. 

a) The dogmatic teaching of the Church is 
supported by all those numerous texts of Scrip- 
ture which describe the human will, even in the 
condition in which it finds itself after the Fall, 
as exercising a free choice between good and 
evil, life and death, the worship of the true God 
and idolatry, and which expressly ascribe to 
man the power of governing his passions. To 
quote only a few passages: Deut. XXX, το: 
“Testes invoco hodie coelum et terram, quod 
proposuerim vobis vitam et mortem, benedic- 
tionem et maledictionem; elige ergo vitan.—I 


19 Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, can. 5 (in Denzinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, 
n. 815). 
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call heaven and earth to witness this day, that 
I have set before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing. Choose therefore life.’ Josue 
XXIV, 15: “Optio vobis datur; eligite hodie, 
quod placet, cut servire potissimum debeatis, 
utrum dus, gquibus servierunt patres vestri im 
Mesopotamia, an dus Amorrhaeorum, in quorum 
terra habitats: ego autem et domus mea servie- 
mus Domino — You have your choice: choose this 
day that which pleaseth you, whom you would 
rather serve, whether the gods which your 
fathers served in Mesopotamia, or the gods of 
the Amorrhites, in whose land you dwell: but 
as for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 
Gen. IV, 7: “Sub te erit appetitus eius, et tu 
dominaberis εἰς — The lust thereof shall be un- 
der thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it.” 
There are many other passages in which Holy 
Scripture postulates liberty of choice by com- 
manding or suggesting something conditioned 
upon man’s free will. Cfr., e. g., Matth. XIX, 
17: “δὲ σῖς ad vitam ingredi, serva mandata — 
If thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” St. Paul freely admits the existence of 
a moral and religious aptitude even in pagan na- 
tions, thereby indirectly teaching the doctrine of 
free-will.” 


20 The references to prove this Theologie des hl. Paulus, 2nd ed., 
proposition will be found in Simar, pp. 37 saq., 81 sqq., Freiburg 1883. 
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B) As regards the Fathers, Calvin himself admits 
that they unanimously defend free-will. The Greek 
Fathers 74 speak of the αὐτεξούσιον τῆς τῶν ἀνθρώπων φύσεως 
quite as often as their Latin colleagues of the liberum 
arbitrium.22. St. Augustine, on whom the Jansenists 
pretend to base their heterodox teaching, occasionally 
alludes to “a decline of free-will in consequence of 
original sin”’;?% but the liberty he has in view is not 
the natural ethical liberty of the will; it is the freedom 
from concupiscence which our first parents enjoyed in 
Paradise and which they forfeited by original sin. Thus 
he says in his treatise Against Two Letters of the Pe- 
lagians: “ For which of us can say that by the sin of 
the first man free-will perished from the human race? 
Through sin liberty indeed perished, but it was that 
liberty which was in Paradise... . For free-will is so 
far from having perished in the sinner, that by it all 
51η.᾽ 38 


b) In addition to its denial of free-will, Jan- 
senism upheld another grievous heresy, viz.: that 
in the state of fallen nature mere freedom from 
external compulsion (libertas a coactioneé) is 
sufficient to produce merit or demerit. The 
third of the series of condemned propositions ex- 


214. g., Basil (In Is., I, 19) and (Enchir, 30; Migne, P. L., XL, 


John of Damascus (De Fide Ortho- 
doxa, II, 12). 

22 A large number of Patristic 
texts bearing on this doctrine has 
been collected by Bellarmine, De 
Grat. et Lib, Arbit., V, 25 saq. 

23 Thus, 6. g., in the oft-quoted 
passage: “Libero arbitrio male 
utens homo et se perdidit et ipsum.” 


246.) 

24 Contra Duas Epist. Pelag., I, 
2, 5: ‘‘ Quis nostrum dicat, quod 
primt hominis peccato perierit Ii- 
berum arbitrium de humano genere? 
Libertas quidem periit per peccatum, 
sed illa, quae in Paradiso fuit. ... 
Nam liberum arbitrium usque adeo 
in peccatore non perit, ut per illud 
peccent.” 
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tracted from the writings of Jansenius reads: 
“Ad merendum et demerendum in statu naturae 
lapsae non requiritur in homune libertas a neces- 
sitate, sed sufficit libertas a coactione.’® This 
proposition was condemned as heretical; hence 
it is an article of faith that the will, to be en- 
tirely free in its actions, must not only be exempt 
from external compulsion, but must intrinsically 
determine itself; in other words, it must be abso- 
lutely free also from intrinsic necessity.”° 

a) Sacred Scripture accentuates the sover- 
elgnty of the will over its interior actions quite 
as strongly as the essential dependence of the 
ethical merit or demerit of our free-will actions 
on the absence of all manner of intrinsic necessi- 
tation. St. Paul says of him who has the choice 
between the married state and virginity: “Hav- 
ing no necessity, but having power of his own 
will (μὴ ἔχων ἀνάγκην, ἐξουσίαν δὲ ἔχει περὶ τοῦ ἰδίου θελήῆμα- 
τος). 57 And in Ecclus. XXXI, 8 sqq., the 
moral value of human actions is described as 
necessarily conditioned by free determination: 
“Beatus dives, qui inventus est sine macula, et 
qui post aurum non abut nec speravit in pecunia 
et thesauris. Quis est hic? et laudabimus eum; 
fecit enim mirabilia in vita sua. Qut probatus 
est in illo et perfectus est, ertt ill gloria aeterna; 


25 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 26 Cfr. St. Thomas, De Malo, qu. 
dion, n. 1094. 6. 
27 1 Cor. Vil, 32. 
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gut potuit transgredi et non est transgressus, 
facere mala et non fecit — Blessed is the rich man 
that is found without blemish: and that hath not 
gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor 
in treasures. Who is he, and we will praise 
him, for he hath done wonderful things in his 
life. Who hath been tried thereby, and made 
perfect, he shall have glory everlasting. He 
that could have transgressed, and hath not 
transgressed, and could do evil things, and hath 
not done them.” 

8) This conception, which is based upon the 
most elementary moral sentiment, dominates 
the writings of the Fathers to such an extent 
that it was only by the most violent sophistry 
that Jansenius was able to base his heretical 
teaching on the utterly misunderstood dictum 
of St. Augustine: “Quod amplius nos delec- 
tat, secundum id operemur necesse est — We 
must of necessity act according to that which 
pleases us most.” 7° By delectatio St. Augustine 
does not mean the unfree impulse which in the 
impulses called motus primo-prim overpowers the 
will; but that deliberate delectation which mo- 
tivates the determination of the will. That a 
man may repel the attraction of grace as freely 
as he may resist the incitements of the senses, 


28 In Galat., 49. (Migne, P. L., the student is advised to consult the 
XXXV, 2141). Fora more detailed dogmatic treatise on Grace. 
discussion of this and kindred topics 

2 
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Augustine knew from his own experience, ἴοι 
he says in his Confessions: “Non faciebam 
quod et incomparabili affectu amplius mihi place: 
bat —I did not do that which pleased me incom- 
parably more.” At no time in his life dic 
this great and holy Doctor ever deny free-wil 
or teach that freedom from external compulsior 
is sufficient to render a moral action meritorious 
“God gave free-will to the rational soul whicl 
is in man,” he says in his treatise against For. 
tunatus. “Thus man was enabled to have 
merits: if we are good by our own will, not o: 
necessity. Since, therefore, it behooved man tc 
be good not of necessity, but by his own will 
God had to give to the soul free-will.” *° 

3. How Nature ts “WOUNDED” By ORIGINAI 
Sin.—The Scholastic theory of the vulneratic 
naturae is based on the ancient teaching of the 
Church that original sin entailed a serious de 
terioration of both body and soul,** and on the 
doctrine of various councils that it weakened anc 
warped free-will.*? 


29 Confess., VIII, 8, 20. (Jan- 
senius taught that we necessarily 
follow the greater indeliberate at- 


cessitate, sed voluntate bonum esse 
oportebat ut Deus animae dare 
liberum arbitrium.’’ For a_ de 


traction, whether good or bad.) 

30 Contr. Fortunat., disp. 1, 15 
(Migne, P. L., XLII, 118): “ Ani- 
mae rational, quae est in homine, 
dedit Deus liberum arbiirium. Sic 
enim posset habere mertium, st 
voluntate, non necessitate boni es- 
semus. Cum ergo oporteat non ne- 


tailed refutation of the heretica 
teaching of Jansenius see Palmier} 
De Deo Creante et Elevante, prt 
615 sqq., Romae 1878; cfr. als 
Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical lette 
Libertas’ of June 20, 1888. 

81 Cfr. supra, pp. 218 sqq. 

82 Cir. Arausic. Il, can. 25 
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a) In attempting to estimate the extent of the injury 
which human nature suffered through original sin, and to 
determine the measure of its influence upon the attenuatio 
et inclinatio liberi arbitrii, St. Thomas Aquinas proceeds 
from the principle that fallen man — aside from original 
sin proper, as guilt— could experience a deterioration 
of his nature only with regard to those psychic faculties 
which are apt to be the seat of virtues, to wit: reason, 
will, pars trascibilis, and pars concupiscibilis, By op- 
posing to the four cardinal virtues (prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance) the four contrary vices of 
ignorance, malice, weakness, and cupidity, the Scholas- 
tics arrived at what they called the four “ wounds of 
nature’”’ inflicted by original sin. It is quite obvious 
that free-will, too, was affected by these four vices, es- 
pecially by evil concupiscence.** Man suffers grievously 
from these wounds * even after justification. 

b) Theologians are not agreed as to whether these 
“ wounds of nature ” consist in an actual deterioration of 
prudentia; voluntas, in qua est ius- 
titia; irascibilis, in qua est forti- 


tudo; concupiscibilis, in qua est 
temperantia. Inquantum ergo ratto 


“Liberum arbitrium attenuatum et 
inclinatum; "ἡ Conc. Trid., Sess. VI, 
cap. 1: “* Tametsi in eis [scil. ho- 
minibus lapsis] liberum arbitrium 


minime extinctum esset, viribus licet 
attenuatum et inclinatum.” 

33 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a 
2ae, qu. 85, art. 3: “ Per iustitiam 
originalem perfecte ratio continebat 
inferiores animae vires, et ipsa ratio 
a Deo perficiebatur et subiecta. 
Haec autem originalis iustttia sub- 
tracia est per peccatum primi paren- 
tis. Et tdeo omnes vires animae 
remanent quodanimodo  destitutae 
proprio ordine, quo naturaliter or- 
dinantur ad virtutem, et ipsa desti- 
tutto wvulneratio naturae  dicitur. 
Sunt autem quatuor potentiae 
animae, quae possuni esse subiecta 
virtutum, scil. ratio, in qua est 


destituitur suo ordine ad verum, 
est vulnus ignorantiae; inquantum 
vero voluntas destituitur ordine ad 
bonum, est vulnus malitiae; inquan- 
tum vero trascibilis destituitur suo 
ordine ad arduum, est vulnus in- 
firmitatis; inquanium vero concu- 
piscibilis destituitur ordine ad de- 
lectabile moderatum ratione, est 
vulnus concupiscentiae.”’ 

34 On the philosophical aspect of 
the Fall and the wounds inflicted 
thereby on both the intellectual and 
the moral nature of man, see J. 
Godfrey Raupert, The Supreme 
Problem, 2nd ed., London and New 
York 1911. 
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the natural faculties of the soul, or merely in the priva- 
tion of supernatural justice. Of course, neither of the 
two contending schools dreams of asserting that original 
sin formally annihilated any natural faculty of the soul. 
The more moderate school contents itself with saying that 
fallen nature is merely the state of pure nature into 
which man was thrown back, while the extreme school 
insists that original sin seriously impaired the natural 
faculties of the soul. This difference of opinion ac- 
counts for the various interpretations put upon the 
well-known axiom: “Natura est spoliata gratuitis et 
vulnerata in naturalibus.’ > The rigorists describe the 
relation of fallen man to man in a state of pure nature 
as that of a patient to one in the enjoyment of good 
health (aegroti ad sanum), while their opponents compare 
it to the relation of a man who has been stripped of 
his garments to one who has never had any (nudats 
ad nudum). A reconciliation of the two opinions is 
impossible except on the basis of a previous understand- 
ing with regard to the true conception of the so-called 
state of pure nature.* 


4. THE EFFECTS OF ORIGINAL SIN IN THE 
STATUS TERMINI, OR THE LOT OF UNBAPTIZED 
CHILDREN.—Since original sin is not actual sin, 
but merely a sin of nature, the punishment 1η- 
flicted on those who die while involved in it can- 


35 Cfr. Bellarmine, De Gratia Paderbornae 1891. The case for 


Primi Hominis, c. 6. 

86 Cfr. supra, pp. 228 saqq. The 
arguments for the rigorist view can 
be found in Alb. a Bulsano, Theol. 
Dogmat., ed. Gottefrid. a Graun, t. 
I, pp. 468 sqq., Oeniponte 1893, and 
France. Schmid, Quaest, Select. ex 
Theol. Dogmat., pp. 207 sqq., 


the milder view, which seems to 
us to be the more probable one, is 
well stated by Palmieri, De Deo 
Creante et Elevante, th. 78 and 
Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., t. 
III, 3rd ed., pp. 152 sqq., Friburgi 
1908, 
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not consist in physical suffering (poena sensus), 
but simply and solely in their exclusion from the 
beatific vision of God (poena damnit). ‘The 
hypothesis that they will be punished by fire 
(poena ignis) must be rejected as cruel and un- 
tenable. 


a) The rigoristic view alluded to in the last sentence 
had its defenders among the Fathers and early ecclesias- 
tical writers. We mention only Fulgentius,*? Avitus of 
Vienne,** and Pope Gregory the Great.®® It was advo- 
cated also by a few of the Schoolmen, e. g., St. An- 
selm,*® Gregory of Rimini*t (who was called by the 
opprobrious name of “torturer of little children),” * 
and by Driedo,*? Petavius,** Fr. Sylvius, and the so- 
called Augustinians, to whom may be added Bossuet 
and Natalis Alexander. St. Augustine,*® while admitting 
that the punishment of unbaptized children is “the 
mildest punishment of all,’ * yet speaks of it as igmis 
aeternus, so that Faure “7 and others have charged him 
with advocating the more rigorous view.*® In matter of 
fact his attitude was one of uncertain hesitation. To- 
wards the end of his life he seems to have held that the 
penalty pronounced in Math. XXV, 41: “ Depart from 
me, you cursed, into everlasting fire,” would not fall upon 

87 De Fide ad Peir., c. 27. 

38 Carm. ad Fuscin. Soror. 


39 Moral., IX, 21. 93 
40 De Concept. Virg., c. 23. 


460 “ Mitissima omnium poena.”’ 
47In S. Augustint Enchirtd., c. 


48 P. J. Toner goes so far as to 


41 Comment. in Quatuor Libros say that “St. Augustine was an 
Sent., 11, dist. 31, qu. 2. innovator, and... sacrificed tra- 
42 Tortor infantium.’’ dition to the logic of an indefensi- 
43 De Grat. et Lib. Arbit., tr. 3, ble private system.” (Irish The- 
C. 2. ological Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 


44 De Deo, IX, to. 
45 Enchirid., c. 933 
Mer. et Remiss,, I, 16. 


De Peccat. 


15). 
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unbaptized children, but that, “as between reward and 
punishment there may be a neutral sentence of the 
judge.” 5 


b) The teaching of the Church is more clearly 
apparent from her dogmatic definitions than from 
either Scripture or Tradition. It is an article 
of faith that children who die unbaptized must 
suffer the poena dammt, 1. e., are deprived of the 
beatific vision of God. “Amen, amen, I say 
to thee, unless a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” °° The arbitrary assumption, 
said to have been made by the Pelagians, that 
unbaptized infants, though deprived of the king- 
dom of heaven (1. 6., communion with Jesus 
Christ and the Saints), nevertheless enjoy “eter- 
nal life’ (4. e., the visio beatifica), was never 
admitted by the Fathers nor by the magis- 
terium of the Church.°* “Si quis parvulos re- 
centes ab uteris matrum baptizandos ne gat,” says 
the Tridentine Council, “. . . aut dicit in remis- 
sionem quidem peccatorum eos baptigart, sed 
nilul ex Adam trahere originals peccati, quod 


49 De Lib. Arbit., III, 23. For a 
succinct account of the controversy 
cfr, P. J. Toner, J. δὶ 

50 John 111, 5. 

51 Dr. Toner holds (J. ¢., Ὁ. 316) 
that ‘“‘the teaching attributed to 
the Pelagians — viz., that they ad- 
mitted unbaptized infants to the 
beatific vision and only excluded 
them from a certain accidental de- 


gree of glory (companionship with 
Christ and the Saints)—~is an his- 
torical fiction. ... Nearly all the 
great theologians who have made 
a serious study of the history of 
the question admit that it was only 
natural happiness for unbaptized 
children that the Pelagians meant 
to defend.”’ 
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regenerationis lavacro necesse sit expiart ad 
vitam aeternam consequendam, anathema sit.” °* 

But do unbaptized infants also suffer the 
poena sensus? More specifically, are they con- 
demned to the punishment of fire? The milder 
and more probable opinion is that they are not. 
This milder teaching is traceable to the writings 
of some of the earlier Fathers; °* but the Church 
did not emphasize it until a much later period. 
An important, though not ex-cathedra, decision 
is the dictum of Innocent III, embodied in the 
Corpus luris Canomct, that “Poena originalis 
peccati est carentia visions Dei, actuals vero 
poena peccati est gehennae perpetuae crucia- 
tus.’ °* The opposition in this passage between 
original and actual sin on the one hand, and 
carentia visions and cructatus (1. e., poenaignis ) 
on the other, justifies the conclusion that pri- 
vation of the beatific vision (= poena damnt) 
is the only punishment inflicted on him who has 
no other guilt than that involved in original sin, 
while he who is guilty of actual sin has to suffer 
the eternal torments of hell (== poena sensus). 
When the Jansenist pseudo-council of Pistoia 
ventured to ridicule the so-called limbus puerorum 
as a “Pelagian fiction,” Pope Pius VI solemnly 


52Conc. Trid., Sess. V, can. 4. 54 Cap. “‘ Maiores”’ de Bapt. in 
53 Cfr., δ. g., Gregory of Nazian- Decr., 1, III, tit. 42, c. 3. 
zus, Serm., 40, Cap. 30. 
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declared in his dogmatic Bull “Auctorem fidei”’ 
(A. D. 1794): “Perinde ac si hoc ipso, quod qui 
poenam ignis removent, inducerent locum illum 
et statum medium expertem culpae et poenae inter 
regnum Det et damnationen aeternam, qualem 
fabulabantur Pelagian: falsa, temeraria, im 
scholas catholicas inturiosa.” 

But how is this teaching to be reconciled with 
the definition of the Council of Florence that 
“the souls of those who die in actual mortal sin, 
or merely in original sin, at once go down to 
hell, to be punished unequally?” °> What is the 
meaning of the phrase in infernum? Does it im- 
ply that the unbaptized children are condemned 
to the tortures of hellfire? Impossible. To 
understand the definition aright we must attend 
to the expressly defined disparity of punishment 
quite as carefully as to the descensus m tm- 
fernum. As there is an essential difference be- 
tween original and actual sin, the disparitas poe- 
narum held by the Church must be more than a 
mere difference of degree; it must be specific, 
which can only mean that unbaptized infants 
suffer the poena damm, but not the poena sensus. 


As a matter of fact the pain of hellfire can be in- 
flicted only in punishment of personal sin, because it 


55 This definition reads as fol- mox in infernum descendere, poenis 
lows: “ Definimus, illorum antmas, tamen disparibus puniendas.” (De- 
qui in actuali mortalt peccato mo- cret. Unionts Conc. Flor., quoted in 


yiuntur vel solo original: decedunt, | Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 693.) 
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directly affects human nature in its innate faculties and 
powers, and subjects not merely the supernatural and 
preternatural gifts a man may have, but his very nature 
to the punitive justice of God. “ Peccato originali non 
debetur poena sensus,’ says St. Thomas, “sed solum 
poena damnit, scil. carentia visioms divinae. Et hoc vide- 
tur rationabile propter tria. Primo quidem quia... 
peccatum originale est vitium naturae, peccatum autem 
actuale est vitium personae. Gratia autem et visio di- 
vina sunt supra naturam humanam, et ideo privatio 
gratiae ef carentia visionis divinae debentur alicut per- 
sonae non solum propter actuale peccatum, sed etiam 
propter originale. Poena autem sensus opponitur in- 
tegritatt naturae et bonae eius habtiudim, et 1deo poena 
sensus non debetur alicui nisi propter peccatum ac- 
tuale,”’ τὸ 

c) In connection with the subject just discussed the- 
ologians are wont to treat the question (of considerable 
importance in pastoral theology) whether, in view of 
the dogma that unbaptized children suffer the poena 
damni, it is possible to entertain the hypothesis that 
these infants may enjoy a species of natural beatitude 
in the world beyond. Cardinal Bellarmine somewhat 
harshly calls the affirmative view heretical and lays it 
down as an article of faith that those children who die 
without the grace of Baptism are absolutely damned 
and will be forever deprived of supernatural as well 
as natural beatitude.5? The eminent Cardinal’s thesis 

56 De Malo, qu. 5, art. 2. Cfr. logical Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 
Bolgeni’s monograph, State dei 18. 
Bambini Morti senza Battesimo, 57 De Amiss. Grat., VI, 2:2 
Rome 1787; J. Didiot, Ungetauft “ Fide eatholica tenendum est, par- 
verstorbene Kinder. Dogmatische vulos sine baptismo decedentes ab- 
Trostbriefe, Kempen 1898; P. J. solute esse damnatos et non solum 


Toner, ‘‘ Lot of Those Dying in coclestt, sed etiam naturali beati- 
Original Sin,” in the Irish Theo- tudine perpetuo carituros.” 
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is true in so far as man in the present economy can- 
not miss his supernatural without at the same time 
missing his natural destiny. Now, according to the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church he who dies in the state 
of original sin cannot attain to the beatific vision of 
God, which is his supernatural end, and consequently 
incurs eternal damnation (poena damni); hence it 
would be heretical to assume that he could escape dam- 
nation and attain to his natural end in the form of 
a purely natural beatitude corresponding to the status 
naturae purae. But Cardinal Bellarmine overlooked the 
fact that between these two extremes (damnation in 
the strict sense and natural beatitude) there is con- 
ceivable a third state, wiz.: a condition of relative 
beatitude materially though not formally identical with 
natural beatitude properly so called. He who dies in 
the state of original sin can never formally attain to 
natural beatitude, because original sin remains in him and 
will perpetually exclude him from the kingdom of heaven ; 
in other words, as there is no status purae naturae, so 
there can be for him no beatitudo purae naturae. But 
materially he may enjoy all those prerogatives which in 
some other economy would have constituted man’s nat- 
ural end and happiness, viz.: a clear abstractive knowledge 
of God combined with a natural love of Him above all 
things,— such a love is in itself a source of natural beati- 
tude. It may almost be laid down as a theological axiom 
that original sin, as such, cannot deprive man of those nat- 
ural prerogatives which in the state of pure nature would 
constitute his natural end and object; but that it affects 
only supernatural prerogatives. For this reason St. 
Thomas does not hesitate to assert that the conscious- 
ness of being eternally deprived of the beatific vision 
of God is not even a source of tormenting pain or ex- 
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ceptional sadness to unbaptized children. “ Omnis homo 
usun, liberi arbitrit habens proportionatus est ad vitam 
acternam consequendam, quia potest se ad gratiam 
praeparare, per quam vitam aeternam merebitur; et 1deo 
si ab hoc déficiant, maximus erit dolor eis, quia amittunt 
illud, quod suum esse possibile fuit. Puert autem nun- 
guam fuerunt proportionati ad hoc, quod vitam aeternam 
haberent: quia nec eis debebatur ex principus naturae, 
cunt onimen facultatem naturae excedat, nec actus pro- 
prios habere potuerunt, quibus tantum bonum conse- 
querentur. Et ideo nihil omnino dolebunt de carentia 
visionis divinae, imo magis gaudebunt de hoc, quod par- 
tictpabunt multum de divina bonitate τ. perfectionibus 
naturalibus.” *§ This opinion of the Angelic Doctor is 
now shared by so many eminent theologians that it may 
justly be called sententia communior,®® and so far from 
being un-Catholic or heretical, may be entertained as 
highly probable.®° 


READINGS : — St. Thomas, De Malo, qu. 5.— *Fr. Schmid, Quaes- 
tiones Selectae ex Theologia Dogmatica, pp. 289 sqq., Pader- 
born 1891.——J. R. Espenberger, Die Elemente der Erbsiinde 
nach Augustin und der Friihscholastik, Mainz 1905.— Jos. Rick- 
aby, 5. J., Free Will and Four English Philosophers (Hobbes, 
Locke, Hume and Mill), London 1906. 


58 Comment. in Quatuor Libros and latterly Franz Schmid, Quaest. 


Sent... Il, dist. 33, Qu. 2) aft. 2 

59 Among those who share it we 
may mention: Suarez (De Pecc. 
et Vitiis, disp. 9, sect. 6), and Les- 
sius (De Perfect. Div., XII, 22). 
Prominent among the comparatively 
few who oppose it is Cardinal Bel- 
larmine (De Amiss. Grat., VI, 6), 


Selectae ex Theol. Dogmat., pp. 278 
sqq. 

60 (ἔτ. A. Seitz, Die Heilsnot- 
wendigkeit der Kirche nach der 
alitchristlichen Literatur bis sur 
Zeit des hl. Augustinus, pp. 301 
sqq., Freiburg 1903. 


CHAPTER III 


CHRISTIAN ANGELOLOGY 


Human reason may conjecture the existence of 
pure spirits but 15 unable to demonstrate it by 


cogent arguments.’ 


What knowledge we pos- 


sess of the Angels is based entirely on Divine 
Revelation,” and for this reason we will treat of 


1Cfir. Palmieri, 
Romae 1876. 

2 This fact did not prevent Scho- 
lastic philosophy from assigning to 
the Angels an important role in its 
speculations. ‘“‘ Modern thought,” 
says Fr. Joseph Rickaby, S. J., in 
an exquisite passage of his classic 
essay on Scholasticism (New York 
1908, pp. 70 34.), ‘“‘attends curi- 
ously to the brute creation, and to 
the physiology of the human body; 
it believes in experimental psy- 
chology; it never attempts to con- 
template intellect apart from brain 
and nerves. On grounds of pure 
reason, it asks, what have we that 
can be called knowledge even of 
the very existence of angels? The 
angels have taken flight from Cath- 
olic schools of philosophy; the rus- 
tle of their wings is. caught by the 
theologian’s ear alone. Whether 
philosophy has lost by their de- 
parture, it is not for these pages 
to say. St. Thomas would have 
counted it a loss. The angels en- 
tered essentially into his scheme 


Pneumatologia, 


of the cosmos, and were indispen- 
sable transmitters of thought to 
human kind, ‘Our intellectual 
knowledge,’ he says, ‘must be reg- 
ulated by the knowledge of the 
angels.’ (Contra Gentiles, III, 9). 
Modern psychology is serenely ob- 
livious of the fact. Catholics, no 
doubt, still believe in angels, dread 
the evil ones (devils), and pray to 
the good ones who now see the 
face of God. Catholics also be- 
lieve that good angels are often 
the vehicles through which * actual 
grace,’ that is, warnings and im- 
pulses in order to salvation, de- 
scends from God to men. But 
that man owes his ordinary knowl- 
edge of mathematics, chemistry, 
sanitation, railway management, to 
any action whatever of angelic in- 
telligence upon his mind — is there 
any man living who thinks so? 
If all that St. Thomas meant was 
that we should try to penetrate be- 
yond the surface evidence of the 
senses, that is what every scientific 
man endeavors to do in his view 
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them under the title of Christian Angelology, in 
contradistinction to the pagan fictions of genii and 
demigods. 

As the history of the Angels runs parallel to, 
and displays many analogies with, that of the 
human race, we are justified in dealing with it 
after much the same method. Hence we shall 
divide this Chapter into three Sections. In the 
first we shall treat of the nature of the Angels; 
in the second, of the supernatural aspects of the 
angelic creation; and in the third, of the apos- 
tasy of the Angels from the supernatural order. 
Leaving to Scholastic speculation the deeper 
problems involved in the existence and activity 
of pure spirits, we shall confine ourselves to a rea- 
soned exposition of the positive dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church. 


GENERAL READINGS: —*St. Thomas, δ΄. Theol., 1a, qu. 50 sqq., 
106 sqq.— IpEM, Conir. Gent., II, 46 sqq. (Rickaby, Of God and 
His Creatures, pp. 108 sqq.).—~IpemM, Opusc. 15, De Substantiis 
Separatis— (ἔτ, also St. Thomas’ commentators, notably Fer- 
rariensis and the treatises De Angelis composed by Billuart, 
Philippus a SS. Trinitate, Gonet, Gotti, and the Salman- 
ticenses. 

*Suarez, De Angelis, is the opus classicum on the subject. 

The doctrine of the Fathers is admirably summarized by Peta- 
vius, De Angelis (Dogm. Theol., τ. III). 

A complete and thorough monograph is Tourneley, De An- 
gelis. 


of nature-—-to see e. g. in a bar more than that (cf. Of God and 
of iron what a pure intelligence His Creatures, p. 252), and some 
would see there, that is the effort are beginning to suspect that he is 
of science. But St. Thomas meant right.” 
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Among modern theologians the student will find it profitable 
to consult Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. 11, ὃδ8 135 sqq. and §§ 181 
sqq., Freiburg 1878 (Wilhelm-Scannell’s Manual, Vol. I, 2nd ed., 
pp. 376 sqq. London 1899); Palmieri, De Deo Creante et Ele- 
vante, thes. 17 sqq. 58 sqq. Romae 1878; Heinrich, Dog- 
matische Theologie, Vol. V, §§ 281-290, Mainz 1884; Oswald, 
Angelologie, 2nd ed., Paderborn 1889; Simar, Dogmatik, 4th ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 313 sqq., Freiburg 1899; L. Janssens, De Deo Creatore 
et de Angelis, Friburgi 1905; D. Coghlan, De Deo Uno et Trino 
et De Deo Creatore, pp. 493-511, Dublinii 1909; S. J. Hunter, 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 11, 2nd ed., pp. 265-311. 
See also R. O’Kennedy, The Holy Angels, London 1887, and 
Hugh Pope, art. “ Angelus” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 1. 

On the cultus of the Angels, see Bareille, “ Le Culte des Anges 
a ’Epoque des Péres de l’Eglise” in the Revue Thomiste, March 
1900; J. H. Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, 12th impression, pp. 411 sqq., London 1903: Tixeront, 
Histoire des Dogmes, Vol. II, pp. 133 sqq., 219, 274 Sqq., 372 566. 
-- Εἰ Andres, Die Engellehre der griechischen Apologeten des 
sweiten Jahrhunderts und thr Verhdltnis zur griechisch-rémischen 
Damonologie, Paderborn 1914. 


SECTION τ 


EXISTENCE, NATURE, NUMBER, AND HIERARCHY 
OF THE ANGELS 


ARTICLE 1 
EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF THE ANGELS 


1. THe Docma.—tThe existence of Angels is 
a truth so obviously founded in Scripture, Tra- 
dition, and the teaching of the Church that it 
seems superfluous to undertake a formal demon- 
stration of it. We therefore merely indicate 
some of the many Scriptural texts in which it 
is expressly taught: Ps. XC, 11; CII, 20; 
ΣΤ, ΤΙ, 2: Matth. IV, τὰς AVL to: SAT, 
40; AAV, 30; fobn ἰ στ Heb. I, 4. 

St. Augustine voices the belief of the Fathers 
when he says: “Quamvis non videamus appari- 
tionem angelorum, tamen esse angelos novimus 
ex fide... Spiritus autem angeli sunt; et cum 
spiritus sunt, non sunt angeli; cum nuttuntur, 
hunt angeh. Angelus enim offic nomen est, non 
naturae. Quaeris nomen hums naturae, spiritus 
est; quaeris officium, angelus est: ex eo quod est, 
Spiritus est; ex eo quod agit, angelus est — Al- 
though we may not see them, we know by faith 
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that Angels exist. ... The Angels are spirits, 
but it is not as such that they are Angels; they be- 
come Angels by being sent. For Angel denotes an 
office, not a nature. You ask the name of this 
nature. It is ‘spirit.2 You ask its office. It is 
that of an angel [z. e. messenger]. In as far as 
he exists, an Angel is a spirit; in as far as he 
acts, he 15 an Angel.” ὃ 

We know three Archangels by name, wiz.: 
Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel. 

Though it is uncertain whether the Mosaic 
account of the Creation,* in employing the term 
coelum, means to include the Angels,’ the cre- 
ation of the Angels out of nothing is undoubt- 
edly an article of faith. St. Paul expressly 
teaches: “In ipso [sctl. Christo] condita sunt ® 
universa in coelts et in terra, visibilia et mvisi- 
bilia,’ sive throm sive dominationes, sive prin- 
cipatus, sive potestates —In him [1. e., Christ] 
were all things created in heaven and on earth, 
visible and invisible, whether thrones, or domi- 
nations, or principalities, or powers.” * The 
Church through her infallible teaching office has 
raised this truth to the rank of a formally de- 
fined dogma at the Fourth Council of the Lat- 
eran: “Creator omnium visibilium et mvisi- 


8 Serm. in Ps. 103, I, 15. 6 ἐκτίσθη. 

4Gen, I, 1 544. Tra ἀόρατα, 

5 Theologians have been split into 8 Col. I, 163 cfr. also Rom. VIII, 
two opposing factions on this ques- 38 sq. 


tion ever since the Patristic era, 
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bilium, spiritualium et corporalium, qui sua 
omnipotenti virtute simul ab imtio temporis 
utramgque de nihilo condidit naturam, spiritualem 
et corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, 
ac deinde humanam.”’°® ‘This definition was sub- 
stantially reaffirmed by the Vatican Council: 
“God... created out of nothing, from the very 
first beginning of time, both the spiritual and 
the corporeal creature, to wit, the angelical and 
the mundane, and afterwards the human crea- 
ἱστοὶ Ὁ 


When the Angels were created is not so clearly defined. 
The phrase “Simul ab initio temporis,” strictly inter- 
preted, says no more than that they were created in and 
with time. Whether the creation of the Angels was si- 
multaneous with that of the material universe is uncertain. 
Simul may be interpreted in the sense of aequaliter 
(κοινῇ), and in the phrase “ac deinde humanam,”’ deinde 
is not necessarily temporal, but may be illative in mean- 
ing. As St. Thomas has pointed out,’ the definition of 
the Fourth Lateran Council was aimed at a Manichzan 
heresy which did not bear directly on the time of the 
creation of the Angels. Nevertheless many theologians 
regard the interpretation just suggested as artificial and 
hold the simultaneous creation of the Angels and the ma- 
terial universe to be a theologically certain doctrine, 
which may not be rejected without temerity. We prefer 


9 Cap. “ Firmiter,’ quoted by Den- 1783), Manning’s translation (The 


zinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, τι. Vatican Council and its Definitions, 

428. 4th American ed., p. 209, New York 
10 Cone. Vatican., Sess. III, cap. 1902). 

1 (apud MDenzinger-Bannwart, n, 11 Opusce. XXIII. 
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not to read into the Lateran definition something which 
its authors evidently did not intend to put there, and 
adopt the affrmative view merely for the reason that 
it is the common teaching of theologians.** It would at 
any rate be unreasonable to assume an immoderately 
long interval of time to have elapsed between the creation 
of the angels and that of the physical universe. The only 
thing we know positively is that the Angels existed at the 
time of Adam,** whence it follows that they were created 
no later than the sixth “ day.” 


2. [HE NATURE OF THE ANGELS.—It is Cath- 
olic doctrine, though not yet an article of faith, 
that the Angels are incorporeal substances, 1. 6., 
pure spirits. 

a) This doctrine can be more effectively dem- 
onstrated from Holy Scripture than from ancient 
ecclesiastical Tradition, the latter being far less 
clear and definite. The Bible constantly refers 
to the Angels as spirits (spiritus, πνεύματα), in 
express contradistinction to souls.** St. Paul, 
moreover, draws a direct contrast between a 
pure spirit’® and man, who is a compound of 
spirit and body. Eph. VI, 12: “Non est nobis 
colluctatio adversus carnem et sanguinem, sed 
adversus principes et potestates, adversus mundi 
rectores tenebrarum haruim— Our wrestling 15 
not against flesh and blood; but against prin- 


12 Cfr. S. Thom., S. Theol., 1a, 14 Cfr. Luke XI, 24; Heb. I, 14, 
qu. 61, art. 3. et passim, 
18 Cfr. Gen. III, 1; III, 24. 15 The Devil, whose nature was 


not destroyed by sin, 
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cipalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness.” 

That the Angels have often visibly appeared to 
men is no argument against their incorporeity. 
When they assume a body, that body is merely 
an outer garment, put on for a transitory pur- 
pose, not something which the bearer informs 
after the manner of a substantial form.*® There- 
fore Raphael said to Tobias: “Videbar quidem 
vobiscum manducare et bibere, sed ego cibo in- 
visibili et potu, qui ab hominibus videri non po- 
test, utor —I seemed indeed to eat and to drink 
with you: but I use an invisible meat and drink, 
which cannot be seen by men.” ** The much- 
discussed text, Gen. VI, 2: “The sons of God 
seeing the daughters of men, that they were fair, 
took to themselves wives,” ‘8—which misled even 
some of the Fathers,’*—does not refer to the 
Angels at all, but to the pious Sethites, who mar- 
ried the evil daughters of Cain.”° 

b) As we have already noted, the Fathers do 
not teach this doctrine as clearly as the Buble. 
Several of their number ascribe to the Angels 
a body of ether or fire. This they were led to 


16 Wilhelm-Scannell, Manual of . 19Ε. g., SS. Justin, Irenzus, and 
Catholic Theology, Vol. I, p. 379. Ambrose. 
17 Tob. XII, 19. 20 Cfr. P. Scholz, Die Ehen der 


18“ Videntes ἐπὶ Det (the Sep- Séhne Goites mit den Téochtern der 
tuagint has οἱ ἄγγελοι τοῦ Θεοῦ) Menschen, Ratisbon 1865; Robert, 
fitas hominum, quod essent pul- Les Fils de Dieu et les Filles de 
chrae, acceperunt sibi uxores.’”’ V’Homme in La Revue Biblique, 

1895, pp. 340-373 and 525-552. 
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do by a literal interpretation of Ps. CIII, 4: 
“Out facis angelos tuos spiritus et ministros tuos 
tenem urentem — Who makest thy angels spirits, 
and thy ministers a burning fire.” ?* Some con- 
ceived Satan as clothed in an aérial body.”? It is 
evident from all this that belief in the incorporeity 
of the Angels was the result of a gradual de- 
velopment. To-day it is held as theologically cer- 
tain.7* 


c) Are the Angels composed of matter and form? 
This is quite a different question from the one discussed 
above. Granted that the Angels are pure spirits, it 
may be asked whether their purely spiritual nature 
admits of a composition of matter (determinabile) re- 
quiring for its actuation a form (determinans), or 
whether, like the Divine Essence, they are metaphysically 
simple.?4 

Being purely spiritual substances, the Angels are phys- 
ically simple, and therefore essentially immortal. “ Not, 
indeed, that their destruction is in itself an impossibility, 
but because their substance and nature are such that, 
when once created, perpetual conservation is to them 
natural.” 7° They are indestructible also for this reason 

23 Cfr. Palmieri, De Deo Creante 
et Elevante, pp. 153 566. 

24 Alexander of Hales and St. 
Bonaventure held that the nature 


of Angels admits of potentiality 
and actuality. Cfr. on this contro- 


210n the Angelology of the 
Jews cfr. Hackspill, “ L’Angelologie 
Juive ἃ VEpoque Néotestamentaire ” 
in La Revue Biblique, 1902, pp. 
527-550. 

22 Cir, St. Fulgentius, De Trinit., 


c. 9. Even St. Bernard (cfr, his 
De Considerat., V, 4) entertained 
rather hazy notions on this point, 
as also Abbot Rupert of Deutz (De 
Trinit., I, τι}, Cardinal Cajetan, 
and Bafiez. 


versy St. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 
50, art. 2. 

25 Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, A Man- 
ual of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. I, 
DP. 379- 
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that the Creator is bound by His own wisdom, goodness, 
sanctity, and justice to conserve these pure spirits, in 
whom He has implanted an immanent craving for beati- 
tude.** 


3. INTELLECT, WILL, AND POWER OF THE 
ANGELS.—Being pure spirits, the Angels must 
possess intellect and free-will; for no spirit is con- 
ceivable without these attributes. Hence they 
are called simply ves or νοῦς by the Fathers, and 
intelligentiae by the Scholastics. 

a) The comprehension of the angelic intellect 
and its mode of operation is a subject of specu- 
lation, concerning which our limited mind 1s at 
a decided disadvantage. The Schoolmen have 
practically exhausted the capacity of the human 
intellect along these lines. As of faith we need 
only hold that the Angels are not endowed with 
cardiognosis nor with a certain knowledge of the 
free-will acts of the future; these being exclu- 
sively divine prerogatives.” It follows that their 
knowledge of the thoughts and future free ac- 
tions of men is purely conjectural and can at 
most engender moral certitude. 


Can the Angels communicate their thoughts to one 
another? It would be unreasonable to assume that such 


26 Cfr. Matth. XVIII, 10; XXV, 
41; Luke XX, 36. As regards the 
relation of the Angels to space, 
that is a philosophical rather than 
a theological problem, on which 
the student may, if he wishes, have 
recourse to Suarez, De Angelis, 1. 


IV, and F. Schmid, Quaest. Select. 
ex Theol. Dogmat., pp. 28 sqq., 
Paderborn 1891. 

27 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
butes, pp. 359 586ᾳ., 361 568. 
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a vast number of pure spirits, endowed with intellect 
and free-will, should Jack the means of intercommunica- 
tion. Besides, we know on the authority of Holy 
scripture that the Angels do converse with one an- 
other.* But Revelation tells us nothing about the nature 
of their intercourse. The only thing we know for certain 
is that they do not converse by word of mouth. Among 
the six theories that have been excogitated on the subject 
the most plausible is that of St. Thomas. He holds that 
the Angels converse by a mere act of the will, which 
manifests the thought of the speaker to him whom he 
wishes to address.”® 


b) That the Angels are endowed with free- 
will follows from the fact, (which is demonstrable 
on purely philosophic grounds), that free-will 
belongs to every spiritual nature as such. In- 
deed, if God operates freely ad extra because He 
is the supreme and infinite Spirit,°° and if man, 
who occupies the lowest rank in the scale of 
intellectual beings, enjoys freedom of choice be- 
cause the light of reason burns within him,** 
surely the Angels, who form the connecting link 
between God and man, and most certainly far 


28 (ἔτ. Zach. 1, 9 saqq.3: τ Cor. 
XIII, 1. 

29 Cfr. Summa Theol., 1a, qu. 107, 
art. 1: “Ex hoc quod conceptus 
mentis angelicae ordinatur ad mani- 
festandum aliert per voluniatem ip- 
sius angeli, conceptus mentis unius 
angeli innotescit alteri; et sic lo- 
quitur unus angelus alteri. Nihil 
est enim aliud loqui ad alterum, 
quam conceptum mentis alieri mant- 


festare.’— On the different theories 
in question cfr. Becanus, De An- 
gelis, c. τ, qu. 143; Gregory of Va- 
lentia, De Deo Creatore, disp. 8, qu. 
4, p» 2. On the mode of operation 
peculiar to the angelic intellect, and 
on its medium, see St. Thomas, S. 
Theol., ta, qu. 54 sqq., and Suarez, 
De Angelis, 1. II. 

30 Supra, pp. 40 86. 

31 Supra, pp. 291 sqq. 
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outrank the latter, must also be endowed with 
free-will. The logical force of this argument is 
irresistible. Free-will is either included or it 15 
not included in the concept of spirit. If it were 
not included therein, then God Himself would not 
be free; if it is, then the Angels, too, are iree, 
freer in fact than man, who is hampered by his 
senses. Sacred Scripture, moreover, tells us that 
the Angels rejoice,** that they have desires,* 
that some of them sinned and were transformed 
into demons. The story of the Fall 1s the most 
convincing proof that the Angels enjoy freedom 
ef choice. Cfr. 2 Pet. Π, 4: “Deus angels 
peccantibus non pepercit— God spared not the 
Angels that sinned.” 

In the light of these and similar texts St. John 
Damascene defines an Angel as “a rational, in- 
telligent, free nature, with a mutable will,” and 
he adds: “Every being that is endowed with 
reason, is likewise equipped with free-will. Con- 
sequently an Angel, being a nature endowed with 
reason and intelligence, is also equipped with 
freedom of choice. Being a creature, he is mu- 
table, because free either to persevere and pro- 
gress in what is good, or to turn to the bad.” ** 

c) The Angels are by nature superior to, and 

32 Luke XV, 7. Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 59, art. 


331 Pet. I, 12. 1, and Suarez, De Angelis, 1, IIL 
34 De Fide Orth., II, 3. Cfr. St. 
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more excellent than man. Cfr. 2 Pet. II, 11: 
“Angels ... are greater in strength and 
power.” Gal. IV, 14: “You... received me 
as an angel of God, as Jesus Christ.” *® The 
names by which the Angels are called in the Bible 
(Dominations, Virtues, Powers) also indicate 
that they enjoy superior prerogatives, though, of 
course, being themselves mere creatures, they can 
neither create nor perform miracles.* 

It is to be remarked, however, that Angels 
(and demons) by virtue of their natural faculties 
are able to perform actions which impress man 
as exceeding the powers of nature (miracula 
quoad nos). But such actions are not miracles in 
the strict and proper sense of the term unless the 
nature of the case or its attending circumstances 
make it plainly evident that the effect is one which 
could not be produced by any agency short of the 
divine omnipotence. We need not add that, with 
regard to the extent of their power, good and evil 
spirits alike depend at all times on the Divine 
Will, without whose command or permission they 
cannot interfere with the laws of nature. 


35 Cir. Matth. XXII, 30; Gal. I, 55 saq.3; that every supernatural 


8. 
36 That the power of creating 
something out of nothing belongs to 
God alone, and is incommunicable, 
we have demonstrated supra, pp. 


effect (and a miracle in the strict 
sense is a supernatural effect) pos- 
tulates an infinite causality, 4% ¢é., 
omnipotence, was shown supra, pp. 
187 sqq. 
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ARTICLE 2 


NUMBER AND HIERARCHY OF THE ANGELS 


1. NUMBER OF THE ANGELS.—Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Tradition furnish us no clue by which 
we could determine the number of the Angels. 
It is certain that they are very numerous. Cir. 
Dan. VII, 10: “Millia millium ministrabant et 
et decies millies centena milla assistebant et — 
Thousands of thousands ministered to him, 
and ten thousand times a hundred _ thou- 
sand stood before him.” Apoc. V, τι: “I 
heard the voice of many angels ... and the 
number of them was thousands of thousands.” 
Basing their calculations on the parable of the 
Good Shepherd, some of the Fathers have esti- 
mated the numerical proportion of Angels to 
menasgg:1. Thus St. Cyril of Jerusalem says: 
“Consider all the human beings that have lived 
from Adam to the present day; their number 15 
very large, and yet it is small, for of Angels 
there are still more. They are the ninety-nine 
sheep, we are the one hundredth, since there is 
but one human race.” °" 


Theologians differ as to whether or not the Angels are 
all of one species. St. Thomas holds that each consti- 
37 Catech., 15. For a more com- Suarez, De Angelis, I, τι. Cfr. 


plete treatment of this topic see also O’Kennedy, The Holy Angels, 
Petavius, De Angelis, I, 14, and pp. 7 56. 
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tutes a distinct species.*® Suarez teaches that the mem- 
bers of each choir bear a specific relation to all the other 
members of the same choir.*® Cardinal Toletus assumes 
that, like men, all the Angels belong to one and the same 
species.*° The problem really defies the limited powers 
of human reason. Cardinal Toletus and those who hold 
with him must not, however, be understood as asserting 
that the specific unity of the Angels results from pro- 
creation, because the Church has formally condemned the 
proposition that “the human soul is propagated from 
parent to child just as body from body or one Angel 
from another.” * | 


2. THE NINE CHOIRS AND THE THREE HIER- 
ARCHIES OF THE ANGELS.—The Angels are dis- 
tributed into various Orders, some _ superior, 
others inferior. This is not an article of faith, 
but it may be set down as a ccertain truth. Sacred 
Scripture enumerates nine such Orders. Isaias 
saw the Seraphim,* Moses mentions the Cheru- 
bim as guardians of Paradise,** and St. Paul,** 
enumerates the Thrones, Dominations, Principal- 
ities, and Powers, to which, in another place,” 
he adds the Virtues. Besides these the Bible 
frequently mentions Angels and Archangels. 
The fact that Holy Scripture carefully discrimi- 


38 S.. Theol... vay qu. 50, art. 4. 

39 De Angelis, I, 14. 

40 Comment. in S. Thom., l. ce. 

41“ Anima humana filti propaga- 
iur ab anima patris sui sicut corpus 
@ corpore et angelus etiam unus ab 
alio.” Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 
ridion, n. 533, For a fuller discus- 


sion of this subject cfr. Palmieri, 
De Deo Creante et Elevante, pp. 
204 sqq. 

42 Is. VI, 2. 

48 Gen. III, 24. 

44 Col. I, 16. 

45 Eph. I, 21; cfr. Rom. VIII, 
38. 
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nates between these different Orders is sufficient 
warrant that the names employed by the Bible 
are not merely synonymous terms.*® The precise 
number of the angelic choirs is not known to us. 
In how far they differ, and what are their mutual 
relations, is a matter of speculation rather than 
of faith.** 

Since the time of the Pseudo-Dionysius ** it 
has been customary in the Schools to group 
the nine angelic choirs into three divisions, in 
imitation of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, each di- 
vision comprising three choirs (ordines, tages), as 
follows: (1) The supreme hierarchy, compris- 
ing the Seraphim, Cherubim, and Thrones; (2) 
The intermediate hierarchy, comprising the 
Dominations, Virtues, and Powers; (3) The 
lowest hierarchy, comprising the Principalities, 
Archangels, and Angels. 

Vhis difference in rank is believed to be due to 
the fact that the members of the supreme hier- 
archy, who are, so to speak, assistants at the di- 
vine throne, receive their orders directly from 
God Himself, while those of the intermediate 
hierarchy hand the divine commands down to the 
lower Angels, who in turn communicate them to 


46 Cir. S. Greg. M., Hom. in Ev., Pesch, Praelect. Dogmai., t. III, 3rd 

: ed., pp. 214 sq., Friburgi 1908, 

41 “ Dicant qui possunt,’ says St. 48 De Coelesti Hierarchia, ec. 3. 

Augustine (Enchir., ¢. 58), “ ego Cfr. Pohte-Preuss, God: His Know- 

me «sta ignorare confiteor.” Cfr. abiity, Essence, and Attributes, p. 
270. 


34 
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men. Revelation is silent on this point. Ac- 
cording to Pseudo-Dionysius,*® whom the Scho- 
lastics, thinking him a pupil of the Apostles, 
blindly followed,°° the division of the Angels into 
hierarchies has still another signification. The 
higher Angels, he says, are charged with the 
mission of “illuminating” and “purifying” those 
of the lower Orders. By illumination (idlumi- 
natio) the Schoolmen mean the communication 
of knowledge by an Angel of a higher to an 
Angel of a lower Order. In so far as the in- 
ferior Angel is thereby cleansed of defects inci- 
dent to his imperfect mode of cognition, the 
process is also called “purgation” (purgatio). 
We need scarcely remind our readers that this 
teaching does not exceed the value of a more or 
less well-founded opinion.®? 


49 De Coelesti Htierarchia, «. 4 108; Stiglmayr, 5. J., “ Die En- 


and 8. 
50 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Atiri- 


buies, p. 270. 

51 On the interesting problems 
involved in these speculations the 
student may profitably consult St. 
Thomas, S. Theol., 1a, qu. 106, 


gellehre des sogen. Dionysius Areo- 
pagita’”’ in the Comte Rendu du 
Congrés Intern. ἃ Fribourg, Vol. I, 
Pp. 403 sqq., 1897; Hugo Koch, 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita in 
seinen Beziehungen zum Neupla- 
tonismus und Mysterienwesen, 
Mainz 1900. 


SECTION 2 
THE ANGELS AND THE SUPERNATURAL ORDER 


ARTICLE 1 


THE SUPERNATURAL ENDOWMENT OF THE ANGELS 


I, THEIR ELEVATION TO THE STATE OF GRACE. 
—After having created the Angels, God did not 
leave them in purits naturalibus, but endowed 
them with sanctifying grace. Thus they became 
His adopted children and received a claim to the 
beatific vision. This is the unanimous teaching 
of Catholic theologians, and it is based upon Di1- 
vine Revelation. Being “saints,’' “angels of 
light,” * “elect angels,” * “sons of God,” * and so 
forth, the Angels must necessarily be conceived as 
endowed with sanctifying grace. There is no 
ground for the assumption’ that the demons 
never enjoyed such a supernatural endowment. 
On the contrary, it is quite certain that all the 
Angels without exception were elevated to the 
supernatural order.” We read in the Epistle 


1 Dan, VIII, 13. of St. Victor, Alexander of Hales, 
22 Cor, XI, 14. and St. Bonaventure. 

31 Tim. V, 21. 6 “‘ Neque tamen haec assertio ex 
4Job XXXVIITI, 7. fide cerita est. Nam Magister Sen- 


5 Made by Peter Lombard, Hugh ftentiarum in 2 dist. 5 absque nota 
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of St. Jude: “Non servaverunt suum principa- 
tum,’ sed dereliquerunt suum domicilium — And 
the angels . . . kept not their principality, but 
forsook their own habitation;” 7. e., they did not 
preserve their supernatural prerogatives, but re- 
linquished their place of honor. Consequently 
the demons too, before the Fall, were endowed 
with grace.® 


According to the more common opinion of Catholic di- 
vines, the Angels are endowed with grace each according 
to the measure of his natural perfection, 7. e., the natural 
prerogatives with which he was created. This doctrine 
has nothing in common with Pelagianism; for it is not 
merit (meritum naturae), but the disposition of each An- 
gel’s nature which guides God in distributing His graces. 
In the words of St. Basil, “‘ The Powers of Heaven are 
not holy by nature, but they possess the measure of their 
sanctification from the Holy Ghost, according to the 
rank by which one excels the other.”® Or, as St. John 
Damascene puts it, “ They partake of light and grace, 
each according to his dignity and order.” 7° According 
to this theory the Seraphim ™ rank first in the order of 
grace, because their nature is the most perfect; while 
the “ Angels,” simply so called, occupy the lowest rung 
of the ladder. But since this teaching cannot be demon- 


erroris existimavit, daemones nun- 
quam habuisse gratiam. Ceterum 


ἴω." Other Patristic texts in 
Tepe, Instit. Theol., t. II, pp. 628 


est tta certa nostra assertio, ut tam 
eam negare censeatur esse plane 
temerartum.” (Gregory of Valen- 
cia, disp. 4, qu. 13, ἢ. 1.) 

Τ ἀρχήν͵ 

8 Cfr. St. Ambrose, Serm. in Ps., 
118, 7, τ. 8: “Ipse diabolus per 
superbiam naturae suae amisit gra- 


sqq., Paris 1805. 
9 De Spiritu Sancto, c. 16, n. 38. 
10 De Fide Orth., II, 3: “ Pro 
sua quisque dignitate et ordine 
splendoris gratiaeque participes.”’ 
11 From Fy to burn, to glow; 
τ 


hence, literally: Angels of love. 
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strated from Revelation, its value does not exceed that 
of a probable opinion.” 


2. WHEN WERE THE ANGELS SANCTIFIED ?— 
A number of medieval theologians * held that 
all the Angels remained for some time after 
their creation in the pure state of nature and 
were elevated to the state of supernatural grace 
at a later date. St. Thomas demonstrated by 
weighty arguments that the sanctification of the 
Angels must have been contemporaneous with 
their creation."* Among the Fathers this view 
had been championed by St. Augustine: “Deus 
angelos cum amore casto, quo tlt adhaererent, 
creavit, simul in eis condens naturam et largiens 
gratiam — God created the Angels with a chaste 
love, by which they adhered to Him, endowing 
them with grace at the same time that He created 
their nature.” ** Though not an article of faith, 
this opinion has become the prevailing one in 
consequence chiefly of its having been adopted 
into the Roman Catechism. St. Thomas himself 
had previously championed the contrary view as 
the more common and probable one.*® 


12S. Theol., 1a, qu. 62, art. 6: 
** Rationabile est, quod secundum 
gradum naturalium angelis data sint 
dona gratiarum, et perfectio beatitu- 
dinis.” 

18 Hugh of St. Victor, Alexander 
of Hales, St. Bonaventure, Duns 
Scotus, and others. 

14 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 
Ta, gu, 62, art. 3: “a e Quaimnuts 


super hoc sint diversae opiniones, 
hoc tamen [sctl. quod angeli in gra- 
tia creati fuerint] probabilius vide- 
tur et magis dictis Sanctorum con- 
sonum est.” 

15 De Civ. Dei, XII, 9. For some 
other Patristic texts of similar tenor 
see Suarez, De Angelis, V, 4. 

16 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 
Sentent., II, dist. 4, qu. 4, art. 2. 
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3. THE PROBATION OF THE ANGELS.—It is the 
teaching of the Fathers, unanimously defended by 
Catholic theologians, that, like men, the Angels 
had to undergo a probation, during which they 
found themselves in the status viae and had to 
merit the beatific vision of the Blessed Trinity. 
The fact that they were able to merit the beatific 
vision presupposes that while in the wayfaring 
state they received an external revelation of the 
truths necessary for salvation, and, like man, were 
bound to prepare themselves by a free act of in- 
ternal faith for the attainment of eternal happi- 
ness... Gennadius** taught that the Angels 
were simultaneously raised to the state of grace 
and glory in the instant of their creation. But 
this opinion is incompatible with the revealed 
truth that some of them apostatized. If the 
fallen Angels had been constituted in the state of 
glory, it would have been impossible for them to 
sin, because the beatific vision of God completely 
abrogates the creature’s freedom of chosing 
evil.” 


Cfr. Catech. Rom., P. 1, c. 2, qu. 
17: “Ομ illud sit in divinis lit- 
teris, diabolum ‘in veritate non 
stetisse,’ perspicuum est, eum re- 
liquosque desertores angelos ab or- 
tus sui initio gratia praeditos fuisse 
— Since Holy Scripture says that 
the Devil ‘stood not in the truth,’ 
(John VIII, 44), it is clear that 
he and the rest of the rebel angels 


were gifted with grace from the 
very moment of their creation.” 
This sentence does not, of course, 
decide the question at issue. 

17 Cfr. Suarez, De Angelis, V, § 
56. 

18 De Eccl. Dogm., ¢. 59. 

19 For a more elaborate treatment 
of this point we must refer the 
student to Eschatology. 
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How long the period of probation lasted, whether but 
a single instant, or two morulae, or three,?° is a matter 
of pure conjecture. The only thing that we must hold 
as an article of faith is that a portion of the Angels 
came forth unsullied, while the remainder fell and were 
cast into hell. The good Angels “stand before the 
Lord,’ 2 “before his throne,’ ?? they dwell in “the 
heavenly Jerusalem,” ** 7. ¢., “in heaven.” ** Christ ex- 
pressly teaches: “Their [little children’s] angels in 
heaven always see the face of my Father who is in 
heaven.” 35 

That the grace and glory enjoyed by the Angels is a 
supernatural state follows from what we have said in a 
previous Chapter of this volume on the essence of the 
Supernatural,?* and also from the rejection by the Church 
of Baius’s propositions: “ Nec angel nec primi hominis 
adhue integri merita recte vocantur gratia;” “ Et bonis 
angelis et primo homini, si in statu alo perseverasset 
usque ad ultimum vitae, felicitas esset merces, et non 
gratia; " “ Vita aeterna homint integro et angelo promissa 
fuit intuitu bonorum operum, et bona opera ex lege 
naturae ad illam consequendam per se sufficiunt.”*" The 
condemnation of these propositions proves that the spe- 
cial endowment of the Angels, like that of man, was 
essentially supernatural. 


20 This is the opinion of Suarez with this problem in his Dogmatik, 
and Scheeben. Suarez writes (De Vol. ΤΙ, ἢ. 1139. 


Angelis, VI, 3, 5): “ Prima [mo- 21 Tob. AL, 15. 

yulaj fuit creationis et sanctifica- 22 Apoc. I, 4. 

tionis cum dispositione ad tlam et 23 Heb. XII, 22. 

consequenter cum merito de con- 24 Mark XII, 25. 

digno gloriae; secunda fuit perse- 25 Matth. XVIII, 1o. 

verantiae in gratia cum merito de 26 Supra, pp. 190 564. 

condigno gratiae et gloriae; tertia 27 Propos. 1, 3, 4 Batt Damn., in 


receptionis gloriae.”” Scheeben deals Denzinger-Bannwart’s Eanchiridion, 
mn. 1001, 1003, 1004. 
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ARTICLE 2 


THE ANGELS IN THEIR RELATION TO MEN, OR THE GUARD- 
IAN ANGELS 


The Catholic Church teaches that every man has a 
Guardian Angel, whom he should venerate and invoke. 
This teaching is founded on Sacred Scripture.? 

The mission of the Guardian Angels may be briefly 
described as follows: They ward off dangers from body 
and soul, they inspire good and salutary thoughts, they 
convey our prayers to the throne of grace, they assist 
us in the hour of death and bear the souls of the elect 
to Heaven.” The Catholic teaching on the subject may 
be formulated in four theses. 


Thesis I: The Angels exercise a kind of general 
guardianship over the human race. 


Proof. Though we can adduce no express 
dogmatic definition in support of this thesis, it 
must be accepted as an article of faith, because 
it is taught by the magisterium ordinartum of 
the Church, which, in its turn, voices the mani- 
fest teaching of Scripture and Tradition. St. 
Paul lays it down as an indisputable axiom 
that the Angels minister to those who “shall re- 
ceive the inheritance of salvation.” Heb. I, 14: 
“Nonne omnes sunt administratoru spiritus *® in 
ministertum misst propter eos, qui haereditatem 


1 Cfr. Gal. I, 8; 1 Tim. JIT, 16; 2Cfr. Suarez, De Angelis, VI, 19. 
r Pet. T,. 12. 8 λειτουργικὰ πνεύματα, 
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capient salutis?—Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent to minister for them, who shall re- 
ceive the inheritance of salvation?” The Psalm- 
ist touchingly describes the tender care which 
the Angels bestow upon man. Ps. XC, τὰ sq.: 
“Angelis suis mandavit de te, ut custodiant te in 
omnubus vis tus; in manmbus portabunt te, ne 
forte offendas ad lapidem pedem tuum — He 
hath given his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways; in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” The lives of Tobias and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself prove how faithfully the 
Guardian Angels perform their duty. 

This doctrine was part of the Apostolic Tra- 
dition, as is clearly evidenced by the following 
passage from Origen: “This too is contained in 
the ecclesiastical teaching, that there are Angels 
of God and good powers who serve Him for the 
purpose of consummating the salvation of men.” * 


Since this angelic guardianship is based upon a di- 
vine mission,” the question has been broached whether 
such missions are limited to the lower choirs, or whether 
members of the higher choirs too are sometimes sent down 
from Heaven. There are two theological opinions on 
this subject. One, based on the writings of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, and espoused by SS. Gregory the Great, 
Bonaventure, and Thomas Aquinas, holds that only the 


4 De Princip., praef. ἢ. 10, Other 5 The term “ Angel” is derived 
Patristic passages infra. from ἄγγελος ; ἀγγέλλειν, to send, 
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lowest three, or at the most five of the lower choirs dis- 
charge the office of messengers, while the Seraphim, the 
Cherubim, the Thrones, and the Dominations are con- 
stantly assembled around the throne of the Most High. 
Since, however, theologians have begun to emancipate 
themselves from the authority, once all too highly re- 
garded, of the Pseudo-Areopagite, the opinion of Scotus 
and his school has become the more common one, to wit, 
that all Angels without exception are employed as divine 
messengers. There are two very good reasons for adopt- 
ing this view. The first is the authority of St. Paul, who 
emphatically teaches that all spirits are “sent.”® The 
second is the fact that Angels of the highest rank have 
been commissioned to execute divine commands, as, é. g., 
the Seraph in Isaias VI, 6 sqq., and the two Cherubim 
“placed before the paradise of pleasure,” Gen. III, 24." 


Thesis II: Every Christian from the moment of 
Baptism has his particular Guardian Angel. 


Proof. Suarez says of this thesis: “Though 
not expressly contained in Holy Writ, nor yet 
formally defined, it is received by universal con- 
sent in the Church and has such a solid founda- 
tion in Scripture, as interpreted by the Fathers, 
that it cannot be denied without very great 
temerity and even error.” * The Biblical basis 


6 Heb. I, 14. transmitting God’s commands to 

7 Gerson declared: the Thomistic the lower Angels. How violently 
view to be heretical: but this is the simplest Scriptural passages 
manifestly unjust, because the Tho- were sometimes strained in order 
mists willingly concede that the to square them with the teaching of 
higher (or so-called assisting) Pseudo-Dionysius, can be seen in 
choirs may act at least mediately Suarez, De Angelis, VI, 10. 
as divine messengers, 7 e¢., by 8 De Angelis, VI, 17. 
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of this doctrine is our Saviour’s own declaration: 
“Videte, ne contemnatis unum ex lus pusillis; 
dico enim vobis, quia angelt eorum?® in coelis 
semper vident faciem Patris met — See that you 
despise not one of these little ones: for I say to 
you, that their angels in heaven always see the 
face of my Father who is in heaven.” *° The 
expression “their angels” (1. e., the angels of 
these little children), plainly points to the exist- 
ence of Guardian Angels (angeli custodes seu 
tutelares, ἄγγελοι φύλακες), That each man has a - 
Guardian Angel is also proved by a passage in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The friends of St. 
Peter, when he knocks at the door after his de- 
liverance from prison, joyfully exclaim: “1 is 
his angel.” ** The objection that the Saviour’s 
words apply exclusively to the children of the 
Jews, is invalid. For, in the first place, all the 
supernatural prerogatives of the Synagogue de- 
scended in an enhanced degree upon the Christian 
Church; and, secondly, the Fathers in their in- 
terpretation of this and similar passages no- 
where make a distinction between Jews and 
Christians, or between the Old and the New 
Testament. St. Basil declares: ‘That each one 
among the faithful ** has an angel, who directs 
his life as a guide ** and shepherd,’* nobody can 


9 οἱ ἄγγελοι αὐτῶν. 12 ἑκάστῳ τῶν πιστῶν, 
10 Matth, XVIII, το. 13 παιδα γωγός͵ 
11 Acts XII, 15. 14 γομεύς͵ 
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deny who remembers the words of our Lord: 
“See that you despise not one of these little 
ones.” *° Commenting on this same dictum of 
our Divine Saviour, St. Chrysostom writes: 
“Each faithful Christian has an Angel; for 
every righteous man had an Angel from the very 
beginning, as Jacob says:'® The Angel that 
nourisheth and delivereth me from youth,” * 
Origen undoubtedly voices the belief of the Prim- 
itive Church when he says: “Each of us, even 
the lowliest, has an Angel by his side.” 18 

The faith of the early Christians manifested 
itself unmistakably in the devotion they paid to 
the Guardian Angels. As early as the fourth 
century it was customary to erect altars and sanc- 
tuaries in their honor. The Feast of the Guard- 
ian Angels originated in the eleventh century. 
“Though of comparatively recent introduction, 
[it] gives the sanction of the Church’s authority 
to an ancient and cherished belief.” ὃ 


Some of the early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers 
held that besides his Guardian Angel every Christian 
has also a demon to tempt him.?° Bellarmine rightly 


general see K. A. H, Kellner, Heor: 
tology, pp. 328 sqq., London 1908. 
20Thus Origen (Hom. 12 in 
Luc.), Gregory of Nyssa (De Vita 
Moysis), Tertullian (De Anim., c. 


15 Contr. Eunom., 1. 3, ne 1, 

16 Gen. XLVIII, 16. 

17 Hom. in Col., .3 Ne 4. 

18 Hom. in Num., 20. 

19 On the history of this feast 


cfr. the article ‘‘ Guardian Angels, 
Feast of,” by T. P. Gilmartin, in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol, VII. 
On the festivals of the Angels in 


30), and Cassian (Collat., VIII, 17). 
They seem to have followed the 
Shepherd of Hermas (1. II, mand. 
6): Avo εἰσὶν ἄγγελοι, els τῆς 
δικαιοσύνης, els τῆς πονηρίας, 
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reckoned this belief, which has absolutely no Scriptural 
foundation whatever, among the errors of Hermas. That 
every man should be afflicted with an imp to plague him, 
is a notion which can hardly be reconciled with belief 
in a benevolent Providence. Perhaps Hermas was led to 
adopt it in a well-meant endeavor to Christianize the 
pagan idea of a genius niger as a counterpart to the 
genius albus. 

Some modern writers on the philosophy of religion 
maintain that Jewish and Christian angelology was bor- 
rowed from the pagan religions of the East, and that 
in the last analysis the Angels are merely personifica- 
tions of Divine Providence. Not to speak of the ex- 
treme antiquity of the Jewish belief in Angels,?* this 
theory is disproved by the teaching and conduct of 
Christ Himself, and also by the sharp contrast existing 
between the Angels of the Bible and the figments of 
pagan mythology. 


Thesis III: Not only Christians and those justi- 
fied, but heathens and sinners also have each a Guard- 
ian Angel. 


Proof. Suarez refers to this proposition as em- 
bodying “the common teaching of theologians and 
Fathers.” ?? Its meaning is that every man has 
a Guardian Angel in as far as he is a man, not 
in consequence of Baptism or justification. This 
angelic guardianship begins at birth. “Magna 


21 See Gen. III, 24; XVI, 7 564. etiam infideles, neque solos bapti- 
Cfr. Hackspill, ** L’ Angelologie gatos, sed etiam inbaptizatos habere 
Juive”’ in La Revue Biblique, 1902, angelos custodes, est communis sen- 
pp. 527 sqq. tentia theologorum et patrum, quos 

22°‘ Non solum iustos, sed etiam in priore assertione principal alle- 
peccatores, neque solos fideles, sed gavimus,.” (De Angelis, VI, 17.) 
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dignitas animarum,”’ says St. Jerome, “ut una- 
gquaeque habeat ab ortu nativitatis in custodiam sui 
angelum delegatum.”’?* Theodoret and Isidore 
of Sevilla base this belief on Christ’s dictum con- 
cerning little children, which we have quoted 
above.** Quite a number of the Fathers, it is 
true, speak of Guardian Angels only in connec- 
tion with pious Christians; but their utterances 
must not be interpreted in an exclusive sense; 
these Fathers merely wish to emphasize that 
every good Christian enjoys the special protection 
of a Guardian Angel, which does not exclude that 
God bestows the same paternal providence also 
upon the heathen and the sinner. 

The attitude of the Schoolmen on this ques- 
tion was governed by the declaration of St. An- 
selm, that “every soul is committed to an An- 
gel at the moment when it is united with the 
body.” 7° St. Thomas, proceeding from the prin- 
ciple that “the guardianship of the Angels over 
men is as it were the carrying into effect of divine 
Providence,” ** argues as follows: ‘“Beneficia, 
quae dantur divimitus, ex eo quod est Christianus, 
incipiunt a tempore baptism, sicut perceptio 
Eucharistiae, et alia huiusmodi. Sed ea quae 


23In Matth., 18, το. 26 *‘ Angelorum custodia est quae- 


24 Supra, p. 333. dam executio divinae providentiae 
25 Elucid., II, 31: “‘ Unaquaeque circa homines.” (S. Theol., τὰ, qu. 
anima, dum in corpus mittitur, an- 113, art: 2.) 


σοῖο committitur.” 
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providentur homini a Deo, in quantum habet 
naturam rationalem, ex tunc et exhibentur, ex 
quo nascendo talem naturam accipit; et tale 
beneficium est custodia angelorum. ... Unde 
statim a nativitate habet homo angelum ad sut 
custodiam deputatum.”’ ?" Socrates’s assertion 
that he enjoyed the guidance of a tutelary spirit 
(δαιμόνιον) expresses a profound truth.”® 


Thesis IV: Every State and every ecclesiastical 
province has its own divinely appointed tutelary spirit. 


Proof. This thesis, which embodies merely a 
probable opinion, finds some slight support in the 
famous vision of Daniel,?® where the Archangel 
Michael battles side by side with Raphael as prin- 
ceps Iudaeorum, for the Israelites against two 
other Angels, who are called princes (8 ) of the 
Persians and the Greeks. Of the four Angels en- 
gaged in this conflict three are expressly desig- 
nated as “princes” of certain nations or States. 
We must refer the reader to St. Thomas for an ex- 
planation as to how Angels can battle with one 
another on behalf of their clients.*° St. Basil 
commenting on the vision of Daniel says: “That 
there are certain Angels who are placed at the 


27 1. Ὁ a proper translation) cfr. M. Louis, 
28 Cfr. Manning, The Daemon of Doctrines Religieux des Philosophes 
Socrates, London 1872. For a  Grecs, Paris τοῖο. 
lengthy and attractive discussion of 29 Dan. X, 12 sqq. 
the ‘‘ Daimonion of Socrates” (for 30 Summa Theologica, 1a, qu. 113, 
which he admits his inability to find art. 8. 
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head of entire nations, . is a fact which the 
wise Daniel heard from the Angel [Raphael], 
who spoke to him thus: ‘The prince of the king- 
dom of the Persians resisted me, and behold 
Michael came to help me.”** Some of the 
Fathers think that the “man of Macedonia” who 
appeared to St. Paul in a vision and besought him 
to “pass over into Macedonia, and help us,” 532 
was the tutelary Angel of the Macedonians.*® 
St. Michael, who is called “the Prince of Guard- 
ian Angels,” was regarded as the tutelary spirit 
of the Jewish Synagogue; in the New Testament 
he is venerated as the special protector of the 
Catholic Church.** 

Certain Scriptural expressions ἢ permit us to 
infer that churches, cities, and ecclesiastical prov- 
inces likewise have special tutelary spirits.*° 

That we owe a duty of reverence to our 
Guardian Angel is taught by St. Bernard in 
these words: “Ju quovis diversorio, in quovis 
angulo, angelo tuo reverentiam habe.” ** 


READINGS: — Trombelli, Tratiato degli Angeli Custodi, Bo- 
logna 1747.— Berlage, Dogmatik, Vol. IV, §§ 26 sqq.—De la 


81 Contr. Eunom., 1. III, τς 1. 

82 Acts XVI, 9. 

33 Cfr. Origen, Hom in Luc., 123 
St. Ambrose, In Luc., 1, 12. 

84 Cfr. St. Thomas, Comment. in 
Quatuor Libros Sent., IV, dist. 43, 
art. 3, qu. 3: “ Mintisterium ἐπα 
erit principaliter unius archangeli, 
scil. Michaelis, qui est princeps Ec- 
clesiae, sicut fuit Synagogae.” On 


St. Michael, his personality and his 
cult see F. G. Holweck in the Pas- 
toral-Blati, St. Louis, Mo., 1910, 
No. 7, pp. 97 564. 

85 Cfe.,. δὶ gi, Zach: I, 12: 

36 For a more detailed explana- 
tion see Suarez, De Angelis, VI, 
17. 

87 Serm, in Ps., 12, 90. 
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Gerda, De Angelo Custode— Albert. a Bulsano, Theol. Dogmat., 
t. I, pp. 321 sqq., Oeniponte 1893.— Chardon, L’Ange et le Prétre, 
Paris 1899.— 5. J. Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 
II, 2nd ed., pp. 208 sqq—R. O’Kennedy, The Holy Angels, 
pp. 90-119, London 1887.— C. Gutberlet, Gott und die Schopfung, 
pp. 441 sqq., Ratisbon 1910—H. Pope, art. “ Guardian Angels” 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VIIL—K. Pelz, Die Engellehre 
des hl. Augustinus, Minster 1913. 


SECTION 3 


THE APOSTASY OF A NUMBER OF THE ANGELS 


ARTICLE 1 


THE FALLEN ANGELS OR DEMONS 


1. THE EXISTENCE oF Evit Spirits.—The 
Fall of the Angels was unlike that of man. The 
human race apostatized as a whole, because all 
men were virtually contained in Adam and con- 
sequently all contracted original sin through him. 
The fallen Angels sinned as individuals, each of 
his own accord, and thereby rendered themselves 
guilty of actual sin. 

The existence of evil spirits is an obvious in- 
ference from the revealed truth that a portion 
of the angelic host, who were all originally 
created in the state of sanctifying grace, rebelled 
against God and were cast into hell. “Diabolus 
et alu daemones a Deo quidem natura creatt sunt 
bont, sed ipst per se factt sunt malt,” says the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran.* Our Lord 
Himself says: “I saw Satan like lightning fall- 


1Caput “ Firmiter,”’ quoted by Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, Ὡς 
428. 
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ing from heaven.” ? St. John in the Apocalypse 
gives a graphic description of his fall: “Cauda 
eius [scil. draconis| trahebat tertiam partem 
stellarum coeli et nusit eas in terram. . . . Draco 
.. . proiectus est in terram et angelt ews cum 
illo missi sunt — And his tail drew the third part 
oft the stars of heaven, and cast them to the earth. 
... And the dragon... was cast unto the 
earth, and his angels were thrown down with 
him.” *® On the strength of this text certain 
mystically inclined theologians estimated the pro- 
portion of the fallen angels to those that remained 
faithful as 1:3. Whether this estimate be cor- 
rect or no, we may safely assume that the number 
of the faithful Angels exceeded those who fell 
away. 

The Bible consistently distinguishes between the 
“Devil,” or “Satan,” in the singular, and “ demons,” 
in the plural number. Satan is described as the seducer, 
the demons as his victims. While the latter are desig- 
nated by the indefinite terms “demons” (daemones, 
δαίμονες, δαιμόνια), or “unclean spirits” (spiritus impurt 
5, nequam, πνεύματα ἀκάθαρτα ἢ πονηρίας), their leader, 
“the prince of demons,’ * is called by the proper name 
of “Satan” (cardy or σατανᾶς, jOY, 1. e., an adversary) 


or “ Devil” (diabolus, διάβολος, 1. @., slanderer or ac- 
cuser, from διαβάλλειν, to traduce), and by such quasi- 


2Luke X, 18 Cfr. John VIII, 4 Matth. IX, 34: “ princeps dae- 


44 moniorum,” 


3 Apoc. XII, 4. 
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proper names as Asmodeus,® Azazel,® Beelzebub’ and 
Belial. The name Lucifer does not occur in the Bible.® 
Nor is there any Scriptural warrant for speaking of 
“devils ” in the plural number. There is but one Devil, 
though there are many demons or evil spirits. It is the 
teaching of Holy Scripture that the kingdom of Christ 
is opposed by a kingdom of evil ruled by the prince of 
this world, who is the father of lies, Leviathan or the 
“great dragon ... that old serpent, who is called the 
Devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world.” ?° 

From the psychological point of view it is a reasonable 
assumption that the apostasy of the Angels was instigated 
by one of their own number, most likely by the one who 
ranked highest both in natural and supernatural endow- 
ment,"? and that consequently the kingdom of evil orig- 
inated at the very summit of creation and thence spread 
over heaven and earth. 

What was the nature of the sin committed by the 
fallen angels? Fathers and theologians quite generally 
hold that it was pride; but they are not agreed as to its 
underlying motive. Some think the pride of the fallen 
angels was inspired by envy because of the great things 
which God had in store for the human race (elevation 
to the state of grace, the Hypostatic Union, Mary the 
Queen of Angels, and so forth). Others believe the in- 
ordinate desire of these angels to be like God prompted 
them to rise in mutiny against their Sovereign.” 


5 Tob, III, 8. 

6 Lev. XVI, το. 

7 Luke XI, 15 δὲ passim. 

8.2 Cor. VI, 75. 

9 Cfr. Petavius, De Angelis, III, 
3s 
10 Apoc. XII, 9. 

11 Among Christians he is pop- 
ularly known as * Lucifer.”’ 


12 Hence the name of Michael 


ΠῚ 

ΟΝ ΒῸ Quis est ut Deus?) On 
the cult and feast of St. Michael, 
cfr. Εν G. Holweck in the Pastoral- 
blati, St. Louis, July 1910. For a 
more detailed account of the doc- 
trine of the Fail of the Angels the 
student is referred to Suarez, De 
Angelis, VII, τὸ sqq. 
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2. THE PUNISHMENT OF THE FALLEN AN- 
GELS.—It is an article of faith that the fallen 
angels in punishment for their crime were forth- 
with shorn of grace and cast into hell, where 
they have no hope of redemption. Sacred Scrip- 
ture teaches this expressly. Cir. 2 Pet. IT, a: 
“Deus angelis peccantibus non pepercit, sed 
rudentibus mfernt detractos in tartarum tradidit 
cruciandos — God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but delivered them, drawn down by 1n- 
fernal ropes, to the lower hell, unto torments.” 
Epistle of St. Jude 6: “Angelos vero, qui non 
servaverunt suum principatum, sed dereliquerunt 
suum donucthum, im tudiciuum magn diet vincults 
aeternis sub caligine reservavit — And the angels 
who kept not their principality, but forsook their 
own habitation, he hath reserved under dark- 
ness in everlasting chains, unto the judgment of 
the great day.” The phrase “reserved unto the 
judgment of the great day” does not mean that 
the evil spirits have any chance of redemption, 
but merely indicates that their punishment will 
not be complete till after the Last Judgment, 
when they shall cease to harass men. 

The much-discussed theory that a time will 
come when all free creatures, demons and lost 
souls included, shall share in the grace of salva- 
tion (ἀποκατάστασις πάντων) 18 was rejected as he- 


13 Latin, restituito in integrum. and was taught among others by 
This doctrine originated with Origen St. Gregory of Nyssa. See the 
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retical in the first of the famous anathemas pro- 
nounced at the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 
543. Christ Himself implicitly condemned it 
when He spoke of the final judgment: “Dis- 
cedite a me, maledicti, in ignem aeternum, qui 
paratus est diabolo et angelis eims — Depart 
from me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which 
was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 15 
It is the almost unanimous opinion of theolo- 
gians ἢ that, unlike man, the fallen angels were 
granted no time for repentance. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE DEMONS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE HUMAN RACE 


While the good Angels are placed as guardians 
over men in order to help them to attain their tem- 
poral and eternal salvation, the Devil, who ‘“‘was 
a murderer from the beginning,’ * by way of 
punishment for original sin, exercises a “reign 
of death” (imperium mortis) over the human 
race. This “reign of death” manifests itself in 
three ways. 

I. TEMPTATION TO Sin.—There are two 
species of temptation, known by the Scholastic 
names of tentatio probationis and tentatio seduc- 


article “ Apocatastasis ” by P. Batif- 15 Salmeron is one of the very 
fol in the Catholic Encyclopedia, few exceptions, 
Vol. 1. 1John VIII, 44. 


14 Matth. XXV, 41. 
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tionis. The tentatio probatioms aims at prov- 
ing the will, while the tentatio seductioms has 
for its ultimate object the ruin of the soul. It 
is quite plain that God cannot seduce men.’ 
When He “tempts” a man, He simply “tries 
his faith,” as in the case of Adam and Abraham; 
which is quite compatible with His infinite holi- 
ness. Satan and his demons, on the contrary, 
continually strive by lies and false pretences to se- 
duce men to commit sin and thereby to incur eter- 
nal damnation. John VIII, 44: “Tile homicida 
erat ab initio et in veritate non stetit, quia non est 
veritas 1m eo; quum loquitur mendacium, ex 
proprus loquitur, quia mendax est et pater eius 
— He was a murderer from the beginning, and 
he stood not in the truth; because truth is not in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of 
his own: for he is a liar, and the father thereof.” 
“As a roaring lion,” says St. Peter, “[the Devil] 
goeth about, seeking whom he may devour.” ® 


Whether the demons have a hand in all the tempta- 
tions to which men are subject, is a problem regarding 
which the Fathers and theologians do not agree. What 
renders its solution difficult is the circumstance that, 
as Suarez has rightly pointed out, the underlying ques- 
tion is not one of power, but of fact. St. Thomas takes 
middle ground. He attributes all temptations to the in- 

2Cfr. the Epistle of St. James, I, ter diabolus tamquam leo rugiens 
circuit, quaerens quem devoret.” 


31 Pet. V, 8: ‘“* Adversarius ves- 
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direct influence of the Devil. “ Diabolus,” he says, “ est 
causa omnium peccatorum nostrorum, quia instigavit 
primum hominem ad peccandum, ex cuius peccato con- 
secuta est in toto genere humano quaedam pronitas ad 
omma peccata. Et per hunc modum intelligenda sunt 
verba Damasceni et Dionysu. Directe autem dicitur esse 
aliquid causa alicuius, quod operatur directe ad illud; 
et hoc modo diabolus non est causa omnis peccati. Non 
enim omnia peccata committuntur diabolo instigante; sed 
quaedam ex libertate arbitrii et carnis corruptione.” 4 


2. DEMONIACAL PossEssion.—God in His in- 
finite wisdom occasionally permits demons to take 
possession of the human body. Ascetic theology 
distinguishes three species of demoniacal posses- 
sion: (1) Circumsession, (2) obsession, and 
(3) possession in the strict sense of the term. 
Demoniacal possession, even in its highest stage, 
must not be conceived as analogous to the Hy- 
postatic Union, or the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost in the souls of the just. It is no more 
than the relation of one who moves to him 
who is moved. We know that demoniacal pos- 
session is possible from Sacred Scripture and 
Tradition. Both in the Gospels and the Acts 
Christ and His Apostles are frequently described 
as expelling evil spirits from persons possessed by 
them (daemoniaci, ἐνεργούμενοι),͵ It is a blasphe- 
mous reflection upon the truthfulness and sanctity 


4S. Theol., 1a, qu. 114, art. 3. und ihre Gegenmittel, 3rd ed., Frei- 
Cfr. Fr. Hense, Die Versuchungen burg 1902. 
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of the Godman to assume, as some modern Ra- 
tionalists do,’ that Christ simply played the role 
of a physician or magnetic healer to accommo- 
date Himself to the superstitions of the Jews. 
The Church placed herself squarely upon the 
ground taken by her Founder when she adopted 
various exorcisms into her liturgy and even es- 
tablished a special ordo of exorcists.° Cases 
of diabolical possession were frequent in the 
Apostolic age and for a long time thereafter.’ 
The Church still recognizes the possibility of 
demoniacal possession in her Pontifical. The 
indications of demoniacal possession are: “IJg- 
nota lingua loqu pluribus verbis vel loquentem 
intellgere; distantia et occulta patefacere; wires 
supra aetatis seu conditions naturam ostendere, 
et 1d genus alia.” Under the present discipline 
no exorcism may be performed without the ex- 
press mandate of the Bishop. This rule is in- 
tended to prevent mistakes and abuses, such as 
have occurred in the past and are likely to occur 
again. We know that in the Middle Ages epi- 
lepsy, impotence, and other diseases were fre- 
quently ascribed to demoniacal influence, and no 


ὅ Cir. Barker Stevens, The The- 
ology of the New Testament, pp. 
76 sqq., Edinburgh τοῦτ, 

6 Ordination to the office of exor- 
cist is the second of the four minor 
orders of the Western Church. 
Cfr. our dogmatic treatise on the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders and the 


article ** Exorcist’? by P. J. Toner 
in Vol. V of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. 

7 Ireneus, Adv. Haer., II, 32, 4; 
Tertullian, Apol. c. 23. Cir. Alex- 
ander, Demonic Possession in the 
New Testament, London 1902. 
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attention was paid to the fact that people who 
believe they are possessed by an evil spirit are 
often merely insane.® 

3. Brack Mactc.—By black magic® theolo- 
gians understand the power of producing super- 
human effects without the cooperation of God or 
the blessed Angels. If any such power really ex- 
ists, it must certainly be attributed to the in- 
fluence of evil spirits.°° The possibility of hu- 
man intercourse with Satan cannot be denied 
in view of the many instances recorded, or 
assumed as true, in the New Testament. The 
medieval witch-baiters sinned grievously by ex- 
aggerating the power of the Devil, by neglecting 
the most elementary principles of sound psy- 
chology, and by proceeding with unpardonable 
carelessness and inhuman cruelty in the trial of 
persons accused of witchcraft. No period of 
the world’s history is characterized by so many 
insane superstitions and such a radical want of 
common sense as the terrible time during which 
thousands of supposed witches were tried, tor- 
tured, and executed for practicing sorcery." Of 
course, the theological principle that there are 


8 Cfr. Heyne, Uber Besessenheits- 
wahn bei geistigen Erkrankungs- 
sustanden, Paderborn 1904; W. H. 
Kent, art. ‘‘ Demoniacs” in the 
Catholic Encyclepedia, Vol. IV. 

9‘ White magic’? is a natural 
art, based on an extraordinary fa- 
cility of doing things. 


10 On the pagan oracles and the 
false prophets of whom the Fathers 
so frequently speak, cfr. Palmieri, 
De Deo Creante, pp. 483 5646. 

11 Cfr. J. Janssen, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, Vol. VIII, Frei- 
burg 1895 (English ed, by A. M. 
Christie, Vol. XVI.) 
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demons and that they have power to injure 
man in hody and soul, is no more disproved by 
these medieval excesses than by the all too ready 
credence which in our own time thousands of 
well-meaning Catholics gave to the bogus rev- 
elations of Leo Taxil and his fictitious Diana 
Vaughan.” 


READINGS: —St. Anselm, De Casu Diaboli1—*St. Thomas, 
Quaest, Disp., De Daemonibus.— M. Psellus, De Daemonum Ope- 
ratione (reprinted in Migne, P. G., CXXII, 819 sqq.).—J. M. 
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bert, Daemonurgia Theologice Expensa, Friburgi 1776.— W. 
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12 Cfr. H. Gruber, 5. J., Leo Taxil’s Palladismus-Roman, 3 vols., 
Berlin 1897-8. 
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PREFACE 


In treating of God as the Author of Nature 
and the Supernatural,’ we showed how the har- 
mony of angelic as well as human nature was 
seriously disturbed by sin. 

For some reason not revealed to us the fallen 
angels were beyond redemption. St. Thomas 
thinks that, as they were pure spirits, once they 
had determined upon evil, their free will became 
unalterably fixed therein. Other divines hold 
that the fallen angels were unable to undo their 
choice because the decision they had made ter- 
minated the status viae. 

The human race immediately after the Fall was 
reinstated in grace by virtue of the Protevangel- 
ium, 1. 6., God’s solemn promise that the Second 
Person of the Trinity should redeem the sinful 
race and reconstitute it in the state of adoptive 
sonship. ‘‘Where sin abounded, grace did more 
abound.” ? 

Intimately bound up with the mystery of the 
Incarnation is that of the Redemption. Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer, Son of God, and Himself 


1 Pohle-Preuss, God the Author 2° Ubi autem abundavit delictum, 
of Nature and the Supernatural. superabundavit gratia.’ Rom. V, 
20. 
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true God,*® offered Himself up as a sacrifice (in 
His human nature), and gave adequate satis- 
faction for our sins by His agonizing death on 
the Cross. ‘‘For God indeed was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself by Christ, not. 
imputing to them their sins.” * 

In this dogmatic treatise on the Incarnation, 
we assume the existence of Jesus Christ as a 
historical fact, leaving it to Apologetics to re- 
fute such infidel objections as that the Gospel 
story is merely a legendary reflex of the Gil- 
gamesh epic,” etc. 

In regard to the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and Redemption, Divine Revelation proposes to 
our belief two distinct series of truths. Those 
which concern the Person of the Redeemer form 
the ground-work of the dogmatic treatise called 
Christology; those which refer specifically to 
the Redemption are dealt with in Soteriology, 
to which we shall devote a separate volume. The 
Blessed Virgin Mary, as Deipara, is causally re- 
lated both to the Incarnation and the Redemption, 
and must therefore be treated in connection with 
both. This gives us another separate treatise, 
called Mariology, which will form the sixth vol- 
ume of the present series. 


8 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine  alttestamentlichen Patriarchen-, 
Trinity, St. Louis, Mo., 1912, pp. Propheten- und Befretersage und der 
49 sqq. mneutestamentlichen Jesus-Sage, Ὁ. 

42 Cor. V, 19. 1030, Strassburg 1906. Cfr. The 


5 See P. Jensen, Das Gilgamesch- Catholic Fortnightly Review, Vol. 
Epos, Vol. I: Die Urspriinge der XVII (1910), Nos, 4 and 5. 
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1. In treating of the dogma of the Divine 
Trinity we based our exposition upon the “Atha- 
nasian Creed.” * According to this same eccle- 
siastical symbol we will also divide the treatise on 
Christology, treating (1) of “Duality in Unity,” ° 
or the constitutive elements of Christ, and (2) of 
“Unity in Duality,” or the Hypostatic Union.*® 


The significant parallel between the two dogmatic 
treatises seems to point to an analogical relation between 
their respective subjects. Such a relation does indeed 
exist. Both treatises are concerned with transcendental 
mysteries which revolve about the concepts of “ Na- 
ture’ and “ Hypostasis,” and their mutual relations. 

It would not, however, be correct to conclude from 
this analogy that Christ, in respect of the relation of 
Nature to Person, is a perfect image of the Trinity. 
There is a very essential distinction. In the Blessed 
Trinity one Divine Nature subsists in three divine Hy- 
postases (or Persons), who possess a real and identical 
nature in common; whereas in Christ two distinct and 
complete natures, one divine, the other human, sub- 
sist in one Hypostasis, 1. ¢., the Divine Person of the 
Logos. Or, to put it somewhat differently, the Blessed 

1Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 3 Unitas in dualitate, unio hypo- 


Trinity, pp. 5 544. Statica, 
2 Dualitas in untiate. 
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Trinity forms a real Trinity of Persons in an absolute 
Unity of Nature, whereas in Christ there is a duality 
of Natures in an absolute Unity of Person. 

This twofold element in the constitution of the God- 
man is clearly stated in the “Athanasian Creed”: 
“Est ergo fides recta, ut credamus et confiteamur, quia 
Dominus noster Ilesus Christus Det Filius, Deus et homo 
est. Deus est ex substantia Patris ante saecula genitus, 
et homo est ex substantia mairis in saeculo natus: per- 
fectus Deus, perfectus homo, ex anima rationali et hu- 
mana carne subsistens, aequalis Patri secundum divini- 
tatem, minor Patre secundum humanitatem. Qut licet 
Deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus, ® 
unus autem non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed 
assumptione humanitatis in Dewm, unus omnino non con- 
fusione substantiae, sed umitate personae.” Anglice: 
“For the right faith is that we believe and confess that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God and Man; 
God, of the Substance of the Father, begotten before the 
worlds; and Man, of the substance of His mother, born 
in the world; perfect God, and perfect Man: of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting; equal to the 
Father, as touching His Godhead: and inferior to the 
Father, as touching His Manhood. Who although He 
be God and Man: yet He is not two, but one Christ; 
one; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh: but 
by taking of the Manhood into God; one altogether ; 
not by confusion of substance: but by unity of Person.” δ 


4 Dualitas in unitate. 1911, m. 40. For brevity’s sake 
5 Unitas in dualitate. we shall hereafter cite this work 
6 Enchiridion Symbolorum, Defini- as  Denzinger-Bannwart, Exchiri- 
tionum et Declarationum de Rebus dion. Our translation of the Atha- 
Fidet et Morum Auctore Henrico nasian Creed is that of the Eng- 
Denzinger. Editio undecima, Emen- lish Book of Common Prayer. We 
data et Aucta, quam paravit Clemens quote verbatim, literatim et punc- 
Bannwart, S. J., Friburgi Brisgoviae tatim from the Oxford edition of 
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2. Defining the essential constitution of man 
in our treatise on Dogmatic Anthropology‘ we 
answered two questions, vig.: (1) How many 
constitutive elements are there in man? and (2) 
How are these elements united? We ascer- 
tained by the light of Divine Revelation that 
there is in man a real “duality in unity,” in as 
much as he is composed of a material body essen- 
tially informed by a spiritual soul. 

Similarly, though not in precisely the same 
sense, we may ask: (1) What is the number 
of constitutive elements in Christ? and (2) 
How are these elements united? 

Revelation answers these two questions thus: 
(1) There are two constitutive elements in 
Christ, a divine nature and a human nature; 
and (2) these two natures are united hypo- 
statically. The “Athanasian Creed” points out 
this analogy when it says: “For as the reasona- 
ble soul and flesh is one man: so God and Man is 
one Christ.’ § 


According to Cardinal Franzelin the dogma of the In- 
carnation may be most effectively expounded from the 
following points of view:® (1) Who assumed human 
nature? (2) What did the Son of God assume? (3) 


1834. Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 8 °° Nam sicut anima rationalis et 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- caro unus est homo, ita Deus et 
butes, p. 318, note 6. homo unus est Christus.” 

7 See Pohle-Preuss, God the Au- 9Cfr. Franzelin, De Verbo In- 


thor of Nature and the Supernat-  carnato, thes. 1, 4th ed., Rome 1910. 
ural, pp. 124 544. 
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How are Divinity and humanity united in Christ? (4) 
Why did the Son of God hypostatically assume a human 
nature? The answer to the first question (quis?) is: 
The Divine Logos. The answer to the second question 
(quid?) is: Areal and genuine human nature. The an- 
swer to the third question (quomodo?) is: Godhead and 
manhood are hypostatically united in Christ. The answer 
to the fourth question (ad quid?) is: The Son of God 
assumed flesh in order to redeem the human race. 

Of these questions the first three alone belong to Chris- 
tology proper; the fourth finds its place in Soteriology. 

The division we have chosen coincides materially, 
though not formally, with that suggested by Cardinal 
Franzelin. The only difference is that we base our expo- 
sition on the “ Athanasian Creed.” Our reasons for so 
doing are purely didactic. The concept “duality in 
unity ’ contains the reply to the questions quis? and quid?, 
while the answer to quomodo? is supplied by the concept 
of “ unity in duality.” 

It may be objected that the so-called Athanasian 
Creed is not the work of St. Athanasius and lacks the 
authority of a primitive symbol. We reply that, though 
“of Western origin and... composed (probably) 
during the fifth century in Southern Gaul,” 19. this 
symbol is “an admirable résumé of the doctrine of 
Athanasius. ...In the West it was recited at Prime 
since the ninth century, was used by the clergy in giving 
popular instruction as a summary of Christian doctrine, 
and was held in particular esteem as a basis and criterion 
of ecclesiastical faith.” 1 Dr. Kiinstle holds ?? that the 

10 Its authorship is variously at- ogy, p. 255, Freiburg and St. Louis 
tributed to Honoratus of Arles, 1908. 
Eusebius of Vercelli, and Vincent 12 Antipriscilliana, pp. 204 sqq,., 


of Lerins. Freiburg 1905. 
11 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrol- 
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Athanasian Creed was written in Spain against Priscil- 
lianism, while H. Brewer * attributes it to St. Ambrose. 

We now enter upon the treatment of Christology ac- 
cording to the division already indicated, wez.: (1) 
Duality in Unity, or the Constitutive Elements of Christ, 
and (2) Unity in Duality, or the Hypostatic Union of 
the two Natures in Christ. 


GENERAL READINGS: — Among the Fathers: Athanasius, De In- 
carnatione Verbi (Migne, P.G., XXV, 95 sqq., 938 saq.).—* Cyril 
of Alexandria (Migne, P.G., LXXV, LXXVI).— Leontius, Adv. 
Nest. et Eutych. (Migne, P.G., LXXXVI, 1267 sqq.).— Maximus 
Confessor (Migne, P.G., XC, XCI).—The teaching of these 
writers is stimmarized by St. John Damascene, De Fide Ortho- 
doxa, l. III (Migne, P.G., XCIV).—On the teaching of Theo- 
doret see A. Bertram, Theodoreti Episcopi Cyrensis Doctrina 
Christologica, Hildesheim 1883.— On the doctrine of St. Cyril, 
cfr. A. Rehrmann, Die Christologie des hl. Cyrillus von Alexan- 
drien, Hildesheim 1902. 

The student may also consult with profit St. Augustine’s En- 
chiridion (Migne, P.L., XC; English translation by J. F. Shaw, 
in Vol. [IX of The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
grd ed., Edinburgh 1802) ; St. Ambrose, De Incarnat. Dominicae 
Sacram, (Migne, P.L., XVI, 817 sqq.), and Fulgentius, De In- 
carnatione ΕἸ Dei (Migne, P.L., LXV). 

Among the Schoolmen: * St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. I- 
26 (summarized in Freddi-Sullivan, Jesus Christ the Word In- 
carnate, St. Louis 1004) ; A. Vonier, O. 5. B., The Personality of 
Christ, London 1915.—*IpEmM, Contr. Gent., IV, 27 sqq. (Rick- 
aby, Of God and His Creatures, pp. 359 sqq., London 1905).— 
Billuart, De Incarnatione, t. V, ed. Lequette.— Salmanticenses, 
De Incarn., Vols. 13-16, ed. Paris 1870 sq.— Suarez, De Incarun., 
Lugd. 1592.—*Bellarmine, De Christo, τ. I, ed. Vivés, Paris 1870.— 
*De Lugo, De Mysterio Incarnationis, t. II, HI, ed. Vivés, Paris 
1890-92.—Gregory of Valentia, De Incarn. Divint Verbi, Venice 
1600.—* Ysambert, De Mysterio Incarnationis, Paris 1639.— Wirce- 
burgenses (Holtzclau, 5. J.), De Incarn. Verbi, Vol. VI, ed. Paris 
1879.— Legrand, Tract. de Incarn. Verbi Divint (Migne, Cursus 
Compl., τ. IX, Paris 1860).— Fr. I. Bertieri, De Verbo Dei In- 
carnato, Vindob. 1773. 


13 Das sogenannte Athanastanische Glaubensbekenntnis ein Werk des hl. 
Ambrosius, Paderborn 1909. 
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Among later writers: Bautz, Einig. B. Jungmann, Heinrich, 
Hurter, Hunter, van Noort, in their respective textbooks.— Also 
*Hranzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, ed. 6, Romae r910.—*F. A. 
Stentrup, De Verbo Incarnato, 1: Christologia, 2 vols., Oeniponte 
1882.—*L. Billot, De Verbo Incarnato, ed. 5, Romae 1912.— Chr. 
Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., t. IV, ed. 3, Friburgi 1909.—G. B. 
Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. III, Paris 1896.—*L. Janssens, De Deo- 
Homine, I: Christologia, Friburgi 1901—*P. Galtier, S. J., De 
Incarnatione et Redemptione, Paris 1926—C. v. Schazler, Das 
Dogma von der Menschwerdung Gottes, Freiburg 1870.— Oswald, 
Die Erlésung in Christo Jesu, 2 vols., 2nd ed., Paderborn 1887.— 
Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vols. II and III, Freiburg 1878 sq.— Ipem, 
Die Mysterien des Christentums, 3d ed., Freiburg 1912—H. P. 
Liddon, The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
Cambridge 1867— Ἐς, C. Minjard, L’Homme-Dieu, 2 vols., Paris 
1808-99.— I. Souben, Le Verbe Incarné, Paris 1902.—E. Krebs, 
Der Logos als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert, Freiburg 1910.— 
E. Hugon, The Mystery of the Incarnation, London 1925.—C. 
Lattey, S. J., The Incarnation (Cambridge Summer School Lec- 
tures for 1925), Cambridge 1926.—J. P. Arendzen, Whom Do 
You Say? A Study in the Doctrine of the Incarnation, London 
1927.— Cfr. also W. Drum, art. “Incarnation” in Vol. VII of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. 

On the history of the dogma, consult *Schwane, Dogmenge- 
schichte, Vols. I and II, 2nd ed., Freiburg 1892-95.—*J. Bach, 
Dogmengeschichte des Muttelalters vom christologischen Stand- 
punkte, 2 vols., Vienna 1873-75.—-H. Kihn, Patrologie, 2 vols., 
Paderborn 1904-08.—J. Tixeront, History of Dogmas, Vol. 1. 
English ed., St. Louis 1911; Vol. II, 1914; Vol. III, r916.— B. J. 
Otten, S. J.. 4 Manual of the History of Dogmas, St. Louis 
1917.~ Ed. Weigl, Christologie vom Tode des Athanasius bis sum 
Ausbruch des nestorianischen Streites, Munich 1925. 

Against Modernism: M. Lepin, S. S., Christ and the Gospel, 
or Jesus the Messiah and Son of God, Engl. tr., Philadelphia 1910. 
—M. E. Mangenot, Christologie, Commentaire des Propositions 
XXVII-XXXVIII du Décret du Saint-Office “Lamentabih,” 
Paris 1910. 

On the Christological teaching of St. Paul, cfr. F. Prat, 5. J., 
La Théologie de Saint Paul, Vol. II, pp. 165-243, Paris 1912. 


PART I 


DUALITY IN UNITY, OR THE CON- 
STITUTIVE ELEMENTS 
OF CHRIST 


Jesus Christ is true God; more specifically, He 
is the Son of God, or Logos,:and consequently 
the Second Person of the Divine Trinity. As 
Son of the Virgin-Mother Mary He is also true 
man. 

We therefore divide the first part of this 
volume into two Chapters: (1) The Divinity 
of Christ, and (2) His Humanity. 


CHAPTER I 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


I. STATE OF THE QUESTION.—Having given 
a full dogmatic demonstration of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ in our treatise on the Trinity,’ we 
here corfine ourselves to showing how that dem- 
onstration is to be regarded for the purposes of 
Christology. 


In our treatise on the Blessed Trinity we had merely 
to establish the fact that there are Three Divine Persons 
in one Divine Nature, viz.: Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. That the Son of God became man did not 
concern us there. Jn expounding the dogma of the 
Trinity, therefore, it would not have been necessary 
to deal with the historic fact of the Incarnation were 
it not for the circumstance that nearly all the Scrip- 
tural and Patristic texts which can be adduced to 
prove the existence of the Divine Logos (λόγος ἄσαρκος) 
are based on the existence of Jesus Christ as the Godman 
or Word Incarnate (Λόγος ἔνσαρκος). 

St. John the Evangelist, in describing the Logos as 
He existed before all time in His eternal Godhead,? did 
not fail to add the significant statement: ‘And the 

1 Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trin- man, Tracts Theological and Ec- 


ity, pp. 63-96, St. Louis 1012. clesiastical, pp. 228 sq., new ed., 
2jJohn I, 1 sqq. Cir. J. H. New- London 1805. 
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Word was made flesh.” ? Following his example the 
Fathers invariably identified the Divine Logos, or Son 
of God, with Jesus of Nazareth. Accordingly, nearly 
all the texts which can be gathered from Patristic lit- 
erature in favor of the dogma of the Divine Trinity, 
have a Christological as well as a Trinitarian bearing. 
In other words, the Scriptural and Patristic teaching on 
the Divinity of Christ proves the existence of a Sec- 
ond Person in the Blessed Trinity (and therefore the 
dogma of the Trinity) quite as clearly and stringently 
as the Scriptural and Patristic teaching on the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos demonstrates the dogma of Christ’s 
Divinity.* It is due to this close interrelation of the two 
dogmas that the fundamental Christological thesis with 
which we are here concerned has really, for the most 
part, been already established in the treatise on the Di- 
vine Trinity. 


Generally speaking, the Divinity of Christ may 
be demonstrated either dogmatically or apologet- 
ically. 

The dogmatic argument rests on the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture and the dogmatic va- 
lidity of the evidence furnished by Tradition. 

The apologetic argument has a much broader 
basis. It is both historical and philosophical. 
It takes the Bible as a genuine and credible docu- 
ment and from it, in connection with pagan and 
Jewish sources, proves that Jesus Christ is true 
God. 


8 Καὶ ὁ Λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο, C. Lattey, S. J., Cambridge 1926, 
John I, 14. pp. 68-83. 

4 On the Incarnation in the Gospel 
of St. John see C. C, Martindale, 
S. J.. in The Incarnation, edited by 
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For the apologetic argument in proof of 
Christ’s Divinity we may refer the reader to 
any approved text-book of Christian Apologetics.° 
The dogmatic argument, as we have already 
noted, is set forth with considerable fulness in 
our own treatise on the Divine Trinity. We 
will merely recapitulate it here. 

2. THE Docmatic ARGUMENT.—Holy Scrip- 
ture teaches that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
that He is true God and the Divine Logos. 
With this teaching L[Ecclesiastical Tradition 
is in perfect accord. The contrary doctrine was 
rejected as heretical very early in the Church’s 
history, and we may therefore truly say that mod- 
ern Rationalism stands condemned at the bar of 
Primitive Christianity. 

a) The Scriptural doctrine concerning the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity culminates 
in these three propositions: (1) Christ is truly 
and properly the Son of God, consubstantial with 
the Father; therefore (2) He is not an ordinary 
man, but true God as well as man; (3) “Logos” 
is merely another name for the Second Person of 
the Divine Trinity, who became incarnate in 
Jesus Christ. 


5 For instance, Devivier-Sasia, Revealed Religion, pp. 130 sqq., 2nd 
Christian Apologetics, or A Rational ed., London s. σι; P. Schanz, A 
Exposition of the Foundations of Christian Apology, ath ed., New 
Faith, Vol. I, pp. 33 sqq., San York s. a.; O. R. Vassall-Phillips, 
José, Cal., 1903. Cfr. also Bou- The Mustard Tree. An Argument 
gaud-Currie, The Divinity of Christ, on Behalf of the Divinity of Christ, 
New York 1906; Hettinger-Bowden, London 1912. 
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a) The Biblical argument for the Divinity of 
Christ rests upon the fact that Scripture de- 
scribes and declares Him to be really and truly 
the Son of God. How absolutely conclusive this 
argument is, appears from the desperate efforts 
made by contemporary Rationalists and Modern- 
ists to weaken its force by attributing to Christ 
a divine sonship wholly foreign to that meant by 
the inspired writers. 


Thus Harnack writes: “The Gospel, as Jesus pro- 
claimed it, has to do with the Father only and not with 
the δοη. 6 According to this Rationalist theologian 
“the whole of the Gospel is contained” in the formula: 
“God and the soul, the soul and its God.”7 But did 
not Christ Himself put His Divine Sonship prominently 
in the foreground —so much so that our belief in the 
existence of the Father as the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, in its last analysis really rests upon this 
emphatic self-assertion of the Son?*® MHarnack cannot 
deny that “this Jesus who preached humility and knowl- 
edge of self, nevertheless named himself, and himself 
alone, as the Son of God.” ® But he prefers to call this 
astonishing fact a psychological riddle and pleads ig- 
norance of its meaning. “ How he [Jesus] came to 
this consciousness of the unique character of his relation 
to God as a Son... is his secret, and no psychology 
will ever fathom it.”?° To solve this enigma, if 


6A. Harnack, Das Wesen des 
Christentums, p. 91, Leipzig 1902 


8 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, Zhe Divine 


Trinity, pp. 44. 


(English translation, What is Chris- 
tiantty? by T. B. Saunders, 2nd 
ed., p. 154, London 1908). 

7 Ibid., p. 90 (English translation, 
P. 153). 


9 Das Wesen des Christentums, Ὁ. 
81 (English translation, p. 139). 

10 Ibid., p. 81 (English transla- 
tion, p. 138). 
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Harnack’s theory were true, would be the business of 
psychiatry rather than of psychology, for in that case 
Jesus Christ was either a fool or a knave. Unwilling to 
take either horn of the dilemma, Harnack can find no 
other way out of the difficulty than the assumption that 
‘The sentence ‘I am the Son of God’ was not inserted in 
the Gospel by Jesus himself, and to put that sentence there 
side by side with the others is to make an addition to 
the Gospel.” 7? It is difficult to imagine a more frivolous 
asseveration. Even the superficial reader can easily see 
that to obliterate this sentence would be to take away an 
essential part of the Gospel. Cfr. John IX, 35 sqq.: 
“Dost thou believe in the Son of God? δ answered, 
and said: Who is he, Lord, that I may believe in him? 
And Jesus said to him: Thou hast both seen him, and 
it is he that talketh with thee.” 1 

To realize the hollowness of Harnack’s contention we 
need but reflect that Jesus suffered torture and death 
deliberately and with a solemn oath in confirmation of His 
claim that He was the Son of God.** 

The appellation “ Son of man,” +* which Jesus applied 
to Himself with predilection, and which in no wise de- 
tracts from His other name, “ Son of God,” was no doubt 
designed to safeguard the doctrine of His humanity 
against future errors, such as that of the Docetae.* 
We should remember, however, that in calling Him- 


21 JIbid., p. 92 (English transla- burgh 1897. Cfr. also H. P. Lid- 


tion, p. 156). 

12QOn the teaching of St. John 
and St. Paul concerning the Logos, 
see Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trin- 
ity, pp. 88 sqq., St. Louis 1912; on 
that of St. Paul in particular, F. 
Prat, La Théologie de Saint Paul, 
Vol. II, pp. 67 saq., 165 sqq., Paris 
1912; D. Somerville (Prot.), St. 
Paul's Conception of Christ, Edin- 


don, The Divinity of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, pp. 311 sqq., 
454 sqq., and J. Lebreton, Les Ori- 
gines du Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 
291 5864., 364 Sqq., 495 Sq. 515 
sqq., Paris rg1o. 

13 Pohle-Preuss, 
5646. 

14 ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 

15 See infra, pp. 41 sqq. 


op. cit., pp. 54 
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self “Son of Man,” Jesus evidently had in mind 
the famous prophecy of Daniel, which heralded the 
Messias by this very name. “Aspiciebam ergo in 
visione noctis, et ecce cum nubibus coeli quasi Filius 
hominis (WIN 123) veniebat et usque ad antiquum dierum 
pervemt: et i conspectu etus obtulerunt eum. Et dedit 
et potestatem et honorem et regnum, et omnes populi, 
tribus et linguae ipsi servient; potestas eius potestas ae- 
terna, quae non auferetur, et regnum eius, guod non cor- 
ruimpetur — I beheld therefore in the vision of the night, 
and lo, one like the son of man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and he came even to the Ancient of days: 
and they presented him before him. And he gave him 
power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues shall serve him: his power is an everlasting 
power that shall not be taken away: and his kingdom 
that shall not be destroyed.” ?® With unmistakable ref- 
erence to this prophecy Christ tells His Apostles that “ the 
Son of man shall be betrayed” and delivered to the 
Gentiles, “to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, 
and the third day he shall rise again.”?” With this 
same text in mind He assures Caiphas that he “ shall 
see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 8 


B) If Christ is truly the Son of God, it log- 
ically follows that He is true God.” For He 


16 Dan. VII, 13 saq. burg 1907; A. Seitz, Das Evan- 

17 Matth. XX, 18 sq. gelium vom Gottessohn, eine Apo- 

18 Matthh XXVI, 64. Cfr. B. logie der wesenhaften Gottessohn- 
Bartmann, Das Himmelreich und  schaft Christi, pp. 310 sqq., Frei- 
sein Kénig nach den Synoptikern, burg 1908. 
pp. ὃς sqq., Paderborn 1904; H. 19 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Schell, Jahwe und Christus, pp. Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
332 sqq., Paderborn 1905; Fr. butes, pp. 63 sqq. 
Tillmann, Der Menschensohn, Frei- 
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who originates in the substance of God must be 
consubstantial with God, because He participates 
in the Divine Nature by eternal generation. In 
the mouth of Christ, therefore, “Son of God” 
signifies nothing less, but rather something more 
than “God,” because it is through our Lord’s 
Sonship rather than through His Divinity that 
we arrive at a knowledge of the truth that there 
are three Persons in one Godhead.” 

The Divinity of Christ can also be proved from 
the various divine attributes ascribed to Him in 
Sacred Scripture, the divine worship (latria) 
which He exacted and received,”* and the applica- 
tion to Him of the predicate “God.’*? The argu- 
ments based on the divine attributes ascribed to 
Jesus and the latreutic adoration offered to Him, 
sufficiently disprove the Rationalist contention 
that He is called “God” in a metaphorical sense 
only, as, e. g., Moses was called the “god of 
Pharaoh.” 7 Moreover, Christ is called “God” 
in precisely the same sense in which the Old 
Testament applies the term to Yahweh Him- 
5611." 


Our main proof rests upon the ascription to Christ by 
Holy Scripture of such distinctively divine attributes as 
self-existence, eternity, immutability, creative power, om- 


20Cfr. J. Kleutgen, Theologie 22 See Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
der Vorgeit, Vol. III, pp. 38 sq., Trinity, pp. 63 sqq. 
2nd ed., Miinster 1870. 23 Ex. VII, 1. 


21 VY, infra, pp. 282 sq. 24 Pohle-Preuss, /. ¢., pp. 79 sqq. 
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riiscience, universal dominion, etc., rather than upon the 
fact that it applies to Him the abstract predicate of 
“God.” 

In our treatise on the Blessed Trinity we cited five 
New Testament texts in which Christ is expressly called 
“ God.” 25 There is a sixth, which would be even more 
conclusive, were it not fer the fact that textual criticism 
throws a doubt upon its authenticity. A few Greek 
codices, and several of the Fathers,?® interpret this 
obscure passage as referring to the “ apparition of God 
in the flesh.” It reads as follows: “ Et manifeste ma- 
gnum est pietatis sacramentum, quod manifestatum est 
in carne.’ Our English Bible renders it thus: “ And 
evidently great is the mystery of godliness, which was 
manifested in the flesh.’?7 The textus receptus has: 
Καὶ ὁμολογουμένως μέγα ἐστὶ τὸ τῆς εὐσεβείας μυστήριον" ὅς 
[Θεὸς] ἐφανερώθη ἐν σαρκὶ. It is easy to see how in a 
large-letter Greek manuscript ΘΣ (= θεός) could be mis- 
read for ΟΣ (ΞΞΞ ὅς). 

The Scriptural argument for the Divinity of Christ, 
as set forth in our treatise on the Trinity, may be sup- 
plemented from other New Testament writers. 

That St. Peter really addressed Jesus as his “ God” 
and “ Saviour,” as the Evangelists relate,?* is confirmed 
by the opening words of his Second Epistle: “ Simon 
Petrus... ts qui coaequalem nobiscum sortiti sunt 
fidem in iustitia Det nostri et Salvatoris Iesu Christi — 
Simon Peter ...to them that have obtained equal 
faith with us in the justice of our God and Saviour 


25 John AX, 28; Tit. II, 3133 1 
John V, 20; Rom. IX, 5; and John 
i; ἃ; 

26 FE. g., Gregory of Nyssa; on 
his Christological teaching see 1. 
Lenz, Jesus Christus nach der Lehre 


des hl. Gregor von Nyssa, Treves 
1925. 

27 ‘x “Tim, III, τ. 

28 Matth. XIV, 28; XVI, 16; John 
VI, 69; AX, τὖῷ cir. Acts III, 6, 
15; LV, 10. 
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Jesus Christ,’ ?° and in 2 Pet. I, 11: “Sic enim abun- 
danter ministrabitur vobis introitus in aeternum regnum 
Domini nostri et Salvatoris Iesu Christi — For so an en- 
trance shall be ministered to you abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The apposition “our Lord and Saviour” manifestly 
refers to Christ, and the parallelism running through 
the whole passage demands that the attributes “ our God ” 
and “ Saviour ” in the first verse of the Epistle be applied 
to the one person of “ Jesus Christ.” This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by the circumstance that the definite 
article is used but once (τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡμῶν καὶ [no τοῦ here] 
σωτῆρος).᾽ 3° 

St. Jude attests that it was Jesus who “ saved the peo- 
ple out of the land of Egypt.” ** Jesus must therefore 
be identical with Yahweh, who said: “I am _ the 
Lord thy God, who brought thee out of Egypt.” * 
According to St. Jude,?* “Jesus ... hath reserved the 
angels [who kept not their principality, but forsook their 
own habitation] under darkness in everlasting chains, 
unto the judgment of the great day.” And St. Peter 
assures us that ‘“‘ God ** spared not the angels that 
sinned, but delivered them, drawn down by infernal 
ropes to the lower hell, unto torments, to be reserved 
unto judgment.” By comparing these two passages we 
arrive at the equation: Jesus==God, and the context 
moreover shows that the term “ God ” must be taken in its 
strict sense.*® 


29 τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡμῶν καὶ σωτῆρος mrov σώσας, Epistle of St. Jude, 


Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ͵ 2 Pet. 1, τ. verse 5. 
30 On the Christological teaching So Ex, AX, 2 
of St. Peter cfr. Liddon, The Dt- 88 Epistle of St. Jude, verse 6. 
wvinity of Our Lord and Saviour 84 ὁ Θεός. 
Jesus Christ, pp. 435 sada. 35 Cfr. Cardinal Bellarmine, De 


31 ὅτι "Incovs λαὸν ἐκ γῆς Alyu- 


Christo, I, 4. 
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In conclusion we will quote a passage from the Epis- 
tle of St. James: ‘‘ You have heard the patience of Job, 
and you have seen the end of the Lord,** that the 
Lord is merciful and compassionate.” 3? “ Misericors 
Dominus et miserator” is a standing phrase which the 
Bible applies exclusively to God,®* and in this same sense, 
writing to the witnesses of the Ascension, St. James 
predicates it of Christ the “ Lord.” 


vy) The use of the term “Logos” (Verbum Dev) 
to designate the “Son of God” who became incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ, is peculiar to St. John.” He 
ascribes to the Logos eternal pre-existence,*° 
aseity, creative power, and the authorship of su- 
pernatural grace, truth, and divine sonship. 
Hence the fundamental teaching of the Johan- 
nean Gospel, that “the Logos [Word] was 
God,” ** can have but one meaning, wz.: that the 
Logos is God in the strict sense of the term, not 
merely figuratively or metaphorically. Now St. 
John Himself tells us that Jesus Christ is the 
Word made flesh,* and consequently Jesus Christ, 
being the Logos, must be true God. 


In the light of these Scriptural texts it is passing 
strange to hear Harnack declare: “The most impor- 


36 τὸ τέλος Κυρίον εἴδετε, 40 This eternal pre-existence is 


37 Ep. of St. James V, 11. 

38 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
butes, pp. 464 5646. 

39 John I, 1 sqq.3 z John 1, 1; 
V, 73 Apoe, XIX, τῷ Cfr; Poble- 
Preuss, The Divine Trinity, pp. 88 
8646. 


real, not merely logical in the Di- 
vine Intellect or Knowledge, be- 
cause the Logos is “ unigenitus in 
sinu Patris —only-begotten in the 
bosom of the Father ’’ (John I, 18). 
41 John I, 1. 
42 John I, 14, 17. 
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tant step that was ever taken in the domain of Christian 
doctrine was when the Christian apologists at the be- 
ginning of the second century drew the equation: the 
Logos = Jesus Christ.” ** In matter of fact St. John 
“drew this equation” long before the apologists. He 
employed the term “ Logos” in a higher sense than that 
of “a mere predicate,” ** by ascribing to Him a variety of 
indisputably divine attributes.*° 


b) Because of the importance of this dogma 
we proceed to develop the argument from Tradi- 
tion.*® 

a) The belief of the Primitive Church is 
clearly recorded in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 


St. Clement of Rome,*” who was a disciple and fellow- 
laborer of St. Paul,*® and the third successor of St. 
Peter in the See of Rome,*® invariably refers to Christ 
as “the Lord,” ®°—a title proper to God alone. He 
furthermore expressly teaches that “‘ The scepter of the 


43 Das Wesen des Christentums, Enchiridion, n. 2027). On the 


p. 127 (English translation, p. 218). 

44 Harnack, J. 6, 

45 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 91 sqq. For a detailed 
refutation of Harnack’s denial of 
the genuinity of the Fourth Gospel, 
see Al. Schafer, Einlettung in das 
Neue Testament, pp. 255 sqq., Pa- 
derborn 1898. We need hardly add 
that the above argument abundantly 
refutes the contention of the Mod- 
ernists, that ‘“‘the Divinity of 
Christ cannot be demonstrated from 
the Gospels.” (Cfr. Syllabus of 
Pius X, apud Denzinger-Bannwart, 


teaching of the Modernists see F, 
Heiner, Der neue Syllabus Pius X., 
pp. 114-159, Mainz 1907. 

46 On certain difficulties con- 
nected with the Patristic argument 
cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trin- 
ity, Pp. 142 566. 

47 Died about the year 96. 

48 Phil. IV, 3. 

49 Cfr. St. Irenzus, Adv. Haer., 
ΠῚ. ἃ; ἧς 

50 Dominus, ὁ Κύριος͵ 

51 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, 
Knowability, Essence 
butes, pp. 140 566. 


God: Hts 
and Attrt- 
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majesty of God,*? the Lord Jesus Christ, did not come 
with arrogance of pride and overbearing, which He 
might have done, but with humility.” While this text 
does not embody an explicit profession of faith in the 
Divinity of Christ, it involves such a profession, inas- 
much as no mere creature, whether man or angel, could 
without blasphemy be called “the scepter of the majesty 
of God.” Had St. Clement not believed in the Divinity 
of Christ, he could not reasonably have asserted that 
our Lord, had He so desired, instead of coming “ with hu- 
mility,” might have come “ cum iactantia superbiae,”’ that 
is, with a just claim to divine honors. 

The so-called Second Letter of St. Clement, though 
now generally admitted to be the work of a writer living 
in the middle of the second century,°* may yet, because 
of its antiquity and the high esteem in which it has 
always been held in the Church,®* claim considerable 
dogmatic authority. It begins with the significant ex- 
hortation: “Brethren, thus we must think of Jesus 
Christ as God, as the Judge of the quick and the 
dead.” © 

The so-called Epistle of St. Barnabas, though reck- 
oned among the non-canonical writings by Eusebius,** is 
as old as, if not older than St. Clement’s undoubtedly 
genuine First Letter to the Corinthians.®’ As a witness 


5276 σκῆπτρον τῆς μεγαλοσύνης 
τοῦ Θεοῦ. 1 Cor. XVI, 2 (ed. 
Funk, I, 41, Ttibingen 1887). 

53 This opinion is based on both 
internal and external evidence. The 
complete Greek text of this ‘‘ Sec- 
ond Letter,” as first published in 
1875, makes it evident that it is not 
@ letter but a sermon, probably 
preached at Corinth. Cfr. Barden- 
hewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 29. 

54 The “Letter” is first men- 


tioned by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., III, 
38, 1) 85 purporting to be the Sec- 
ond Letter of St. Clement. 

55 Patres Apostolici, Ed. Funk, I, 
81. 

56 Hist. Eeccl., VI, 13, 6. 

57 According to the most ap- 
proved conjectures (Funk, Hilgen- 
feld) this Letter was composed in 
the reign of the Emperor Nerva 
(A. D. 96-98). Cfr. Bardenhewer- 
Shahan, Patrology, pp. 22 sqq. 
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to primitive Tradition its authority is unexceptionable. 
It teaches: “ Jesus is not [only] the Son of man, but the 
Son of God, though as to form revealed in the flesh. 
But because they would say that He was the son of David, 
David himself, apprehending and foreseeing the error of 
impious men, prophesied: ‘The Lord spoke to my Lord’ 
... Behold how David calls Him ‘Lord’ and not 
sor.” 55 

The author of the work known as the Shepherd of 
Hermas was not, as he represents himself, a contem- 
porary of St. Clement of Rome, but probably a brother of 
Pope Pius I (about 140-155). Funk justly charges him 
with teaching a false Christology.°° Nevertheless he may 
be cited as a witness to primitive Tradition. He says: 
“The Son is older than any creature, so much so that He 
ministered as counsellor to the Father at the creation of 
the creature.” ®1 Andagain: “ The name of the Son of 
God is grand and immeasurable and supports the whole 
world.” δ Pre-existence, the power of creation and pres- 
ervation are divine attributes, and He to whom they are 
ascribed (the “Son of God,” or Christ), must be Divine. 
However, as the phraseology of the Shepherd occa- 
sionally savors of Adoptionism, it will be well not to 
attach too much importance to his testimony.®* 
60 Hermas identifies the “ Son of 


God” with the Holy Ghost, and 
the Holy Ghost, as it would seem, 


58 Ep. Barnabae, XII, 10, ed. 
Funk, I, 41. On the testimony of 
Polycarp and St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Dt- with the Archangel Michael. Cfr, 
vine Trinity, p. 137, and Nirschl, Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trinity, 
Die Theologie des hl. Ignatius, p. 151. 

Mainz 1880. 61 Pastor Hermae, |, III, sim. 9, 

69 This theory, upon which com- ἔς. 12, 2. 


petent critics are now almost unan- 62 Tbtd:, €. 14; Ἐς 


imously agreed, is based on a pas- 
sage of the Muratorian Fragment, 
which the reader will find quoted in 
Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 


40. 


63 Cir. Tixeront, History of Dog- 
mas (Engl. ed.), Vol. I, pp. 115 
sqq., St. Louis 1911. 
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8) The Christian apologists of the second cen- 
tury are a unit in their Logos-teaching, though 
it should be borne in mind that their theory of 
the Λόγος σπερματικός, as well as the distinction they 
make between λόγος ἐνδιάθετος and λόγος προφορικός gre 
not derived from Revelation but from the philo- 
sophical systems of the Platonists and Stoics.** 


A most important witness to primitive Christian be- 
lief in the Divinity of Jesus is Aristides of Athens. 
His Apology, already mentioned by Eusebius,® was re- 
garded as lost until the year 1878, when the Mechitarists 
of San Lazzaro published a fragment of an Armenian 
translation. In 1891, Rendel Harris made known a 
complete Syriac translation, and a Greek recension of 
the text was simultaneously edited by Armitage Rob- 
inson. The original of this Apology was probably 
offered to the Emperor Antoninus Pius (138-161). 
“The Christians,” says Aristides,*’ “date the beginning 
of their religion from Jesus Christ. He, Himself, is 

64“ The view of the Logos as safe would appear from its history 
ἐνδιάθετος and as προφορικὸς, as in the Church, into which the above 
the Word conceived and the Word theologians {Tatian, Tertullian, 
uttered, the Word mental and the Novatian, etc.], by their mode of 
Word active and effectual—-to dis- teaching the γέννησις of the Word, 
tinguish the two senses of Logos, introduce us.” (Newman, Select 
thought and speech—came from Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. 
the Stoics, and is found in Philo, II, p. 340, 9th impression, London 
and was, tnder certain limitations, 1903.) On the history of these 
allowed in Catholic theology. terms see the same eminent au- 


(Damase., Ε΄ Ὁ, ΤΙ, 21:1). To wse, thor’s Tracts Theological and Ec- 
indeed, either of the two absolutely clesiastical, pp, 209 sqq., new ed., 


and to the exclusion of the other, London 1895. 

would have involved some form of 65 Chron. ad a. Abrah. 2140; cfr. 
Sabellianism, or Arianism, as the Hist. Eccl., IV, 3, 3. 

case might be; but each term might 66 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 


correct the defective sense of the trology, p. 46. 
other. That the use was not over- 67 Apol., II, 6. 
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called the Son of God the Most High, and they teach 
of Him that God descended from heaven and assumed 
flesh from a Hebrew virgin. Therefore the Son of God 
hath dwelled in a daughter of man.” 

To the same Emperor Antoninus Pius, and to his 
adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, is ad- 
dressed the “ First’? Apology of St. Justin Martyr, com- 
posed about A. D. 150.°° Justin attempts to demonstrate 
from the Old Testament ® that “Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God,” and thereupon continues: “ Who, being 
the first-born word of God, is also God.’ On the 
authority of Sacred Scripture he rejects the contention 
of the Ebionites that Christ is a “mere man,’™ and 
declares that He is “alone” called “Son of God” in 
“the proper sense.” 7? St. Justin concludes his argu- 
ment against the Jew Trypho with the remark: “ That 
Christ the Lord, therefore, is both God and the Son of 
God,” . . . has been repeatedly proved.” He accord- 
ingly does not hesitate to assign to Jesus Christ, as 
Second Person of the Divine Trinity, a place in the 
baptismal form, saying that all Christians are baptized 
“in the name of the Parent of all things, the Lord God, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” *4 


68 On St. Justin’s teaching con- 73 Dial. cc. 
cerning the Logos cfr. Pohle-Preuss, iG. 
The Divine Trinity, p. 144. 

69 Apol., I, ἢ. 63 (Migne, P. G., 


Tryph., 128 (Migne, 
774): καὶ Θεὸς θεοῦ vids 
ὑπάρχων͵ 

74 Apol., I, n. 61 (Migne, l. c., 


“In nomine Parentis unt- 


VI, 423 sq.). 

70 Ibid. (Migne, P. G., VI, 426): 
és καὶ Λόγος πρωτότοκος ὧν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, καὶ Θεὸς ὑπάρχει, 

71 Dial. c. Tryph., 48 (CMigne, i. 
Ce, 579). 

72 Apol., ΤΊ, ἃ. 6 (Migne, 1. c., 
453): ὁ μόνος λεγόμενος κυρίως 
υἱός, ὁ Λόγος πρό τῶν ποιημάτων. 


419): 
versorum ac Domint Dei, ac Salva- 
toris nostri Iesu Christt, et Spiriius 
Sancti.” On the Christological 
teaching of St. Justin consult A. L, 
Feder, S.J., Justins des Martyrers 
Lehre von Jesus Christus, Freiburg 
1906. 
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One of the most beautiful professions of faith in the 
Divinity of Christ that has come down to us from the 
early days is contained in the Letter to Diognetus, which 
on internal evidence is commonly ascribed to the era of 
the persecutions.* The author of this Letter ‘* devotes 
an entire chapter (the seventh) to Christ as “‘ the Logos 
sent upon this earth by the invisible Creator,’ and who is 
“no angel,” but the “Creator of the Universe” Him- 
self.7” 


y) An important doctrinal role in the tradition 
of our dogma must be assigned to St. Irenzus 
of Lyons (born about 140). He was a disciple 
of St. Polycarp of Smyrna (d. 155), who had re- 


ceived the faith from St. John, the Apostle. 


St. Irenzeus emphasizes the fact that Christ is truly 


the Son of God, and consequently true God. 
else, therefore,” he writes, . . 


“No one 
. “1s called God or Lord, 


except He who is the God and Lord of all [1. e., the 


Father | 


75 (ἔτ, Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
trology, p. 68. 

76 The authorship of the Letter 
to Diognetus has been variously at- 
tributed: by Bunsen to Marcion, by 
Draseke to Apelles, by Doulcet, 
Kihn, and Kruger to Aristides of 
Athens. Bardenhewer says _ that 
“the latter hypothesis alone merits 
attention.” (Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
ἷ, δ.) 

77 Ep. ad Diognet., VII, 2, 4 (ed. 
Funk, I, 321): “Ipse vere om- 
nium regenerator ef omnium condi- 
tor et invisibilis Deus (= Pater) 
tpse e coelis veritatem et Verbum 
sancium et incomprehensibile (τὸν 
Λόγον τὸν ἅγιον καὶ ἀπερινόητον) 
inter homines locavit et cordibus 


. and His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 18 


eorum infixit; non quemadmodum 
aliquis conticere possit, hominibus 
ministrum aligquem mittens aut an- 
gelum aut principem,... sed ip- 
sum opificem et creatorem omnium 
(τὸν τεχνίτην καὶ δημιουργὸν τῶν 
ὅλων), per quem coelos condidit, 
- « » In clementia et lenitate ut rex 
mittens Filium regem misit eum, ut 
Deum misit, ut hominem ad homines 
mistit,”’ 

78 “‘ Nemo igitur alius.... Deus 
nominatur aut Dominus appellatur 
nist qui est omnium Deus et Domi- 


nis [ἢ a, Pater]... δὲ Joutus 
Filius Jesus Christus Dominus no- 
ster.” Contr, Haer., TIE, δ. 2 


(Migne, P. G., VII, 861). 
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“He [ἡ e., Christ] alone of all men who lived up to that 
time is properly called God, and Lord, and Eternal King, 
and Only-Begotten, and Word Incarnate, by all the proph- 
ets and Apostles, and by the [Holy] Spirit Himself, as 
any one can see who has attained to even a modicum of 
truth. The Scriptures would not give such testimony 
of Him if He were a mere man like the rest of us.” 19 
In virtue of this belief St. Irenzus unhesitatingly iden- 
tifies Christ with the Second Person of the Divine 
Trinity: “‘ The Church received from the Apostles and 
their disciples that faith which is in one God, the Father 
Almighty . . . and in one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who was made Flesh for our salvation, and in the 
Holy Ghost.” ®° 

As for Origen (185-255), he is quite orthodox in 
his Christological teaching when he speaks as a simple 
witness to ecclesiastical Tradition. It is only when he en- 
gages in philosophical speculation that he seems to deviate 
from the truth. In his first-mentioned capacity he says 
in the preface to his famous work Περὶ *Apyév: “ Jesus 
Christ, who has come, was begotten from the Father be- 
fore all creatures. And having ministered to the Father 
at the creation of all things—for through Him all 


79 Contr. Haer., III, 19, 2 stolis et a discipulis eorum accepit 
(Migne, P. G., VII, 910): “‘Quo- eam fidem, quae est in unum Deum 
niam autem ipse [t. e., Christus] Patrem omntpotentem...et in 


proprie praeter omnes, qui fuerunt 
tunc hemines, Deus et Dominus et 
Rex aeternus et Unigenitus et Ver- 
bum incarnatum praedicatur et a 
Prophetis omnibus et Apostolis et 
ab ipso Spiritu, adest videre om- 
nibus, qui vel modicum de veritate 
attigerint; haec autem non testifi- 
carentur Scripturae de eo, si simil- 
ter ut omnes homo tantum fuisset.” 

80 Ibid., I, το, 1-2 (Migne, ἰ, c., 
549, 550): ‘“‘ Ecclesia et ab Atfo- 


unum Iesum Christum Filium Dei 
incarnatum pro nostra salute (καὶ 
els Eva Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν͵, τὸν υἱὸν 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, τὸν σαρκωθέντα ὑπὲρ 
τῆς ἡμετέρας σωτηρίας) εἰ in Spt- 
ritum Sanctum.” A cognate text 
from the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria is cited in Pohle-Preuss, 
The Divine Trinity, p. 141. On 
traces of Subordinationism in Ire- 
neus cfr, Tixeront, History of 
Dogmas, p. 234. 
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things were made — He emptied Himself in recent days, 
became man and assumed flesh, notwithstanding He was 
God, and having become man, He nevertheless remained 
what He was, namely God.’ 85: Of the author of the 
Johannine Gospel Origen observes: “ None of the Evan- 
gelists has proclaimed the Divinity of Christ so clearly as 
Το» 


6) Among the ecclesiastical writers of the 
West, Tertullian taught and defended the Di- 
vinity of Christ and the dogma of the Trinity. 
In his Apologeticum (or Apologeticus)** he says: 
“Verum neque de Christo erubescimus, quum sub 
nonune ems deputart et damnart wvat, neque 
de Deo aliter praesumunus. Necesse est igitur 
pauca dicamus de Christo ut Deo. . . . Hunc ex 
Deo prolatum didicimus et prolatione generatum 
et tdeirco Filuum Det et Deum dictum ex unitate 
substantiae; nam et Deus spiritus. . . . Quod de 
Deo profectum est, Deus est et Dei Filius et unus 
ambo.” ** 


81 Orig., De Princ., Praef., 5. serves that Tertullian “in his de- 


82 Tract, in Ioa., 6 (Migne, P. G., 
XIV, 29). On the controversy be- 
tween Dionysius the Great of Alex- 
andria (d. 265) and Pope Diony- 
sius, cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 121 sqq., 142. On Ori- 
gen’s Christological teaching cfr. 
Liddon, The Divinity of Christ, pp. 
573 sqq.; Tixeront, History of Dog- 
mas, I, 264 sqq. 

83 The most ancient  text-wit- 
nesses do not agree with regard to 
the precise title of this famous book. 

84 Apologet.,21. Bardenhewer ob- 


3 


fense of the personal distinction be- 
tween the Father and the Son... 
does not, apparently, avoid a cer- 
tain Subordinationism, although in 
many very clear expressions and 
turns of thought he almost ap- 
proaches the decision of the Nicene 
Council.”” (Otto Bardenhewer, Pa- 
trologie, 2nd ed., p. 162, Freiburg 
1901. Shahan’s translation, ἢ. 185. 
We have slightly altered Dr. Sha- 
han’s wording, in order to bring out 
our point more effectively). The 
dificulty is one of terminology 
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The writings of St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage (about 
AD. 200-258), who was a countryman of Tertullian, 
abound in passages affirming the Divinity of Christ and 
the dogma of the Trinity. “If he has obtained for- 
giveness of his sins .. .,” Cyprian says in one place, 
“he has been made a temple of God. I ask: Of which 
God? Not of the Creator, because he does not believe 
in Him. Not of Christ, because he denies that Christ 
is God. Not of the Holy Ghost, because, if the Three 
are One, how can the Holy Ghost be pacified in regard 
to him who is an enemy of either the Father or the 
sone = 

The Patristic texts which we have quoted show how 
utterly groundless is the Modernist assertion, solemnly 
condemned in the “Syllabus of Pius X,” that “the 
Christ of history [ἡ. e., Jesus as depicted in the four Gos- 
pels] is far inferior to the Christ who is the object of 
faith.” ὅς 


3. THE APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT.—Apologeti- 
cally, the Divinity of Christ can be demonstrated 
in a twofold manner: (1) against the Jews, by 
showing that the Messianic prophecies were ful- 
filled in Christ; (2) against unbelievers, from 
internal and external criteria furnished by His 
life and teaching and by the testimony of His 


rather than real. Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, labus, pp. 121 sqq., Mainz 1907. 


The Divine Trinity, pp. 141 5864.; 
also, Tixeront, History of Dogmas, 
Vol. IT, p. 312 

85 Ep. ad Iubaian., 23, 12. 

86‘ Concedere licet Christum, 
quem exhibet historia, multo tnferi- 
orem esse Christo, qui est obiectum 
fide.” Cir. Heiner, Der neue Syl- 


On the Nicene decision see Pohle- 
Preuss, The Divine Trintty, pp. 125 
sqq. On the testimony of the mar- 
tyrs to the Divinity of Christ, ibid., 
pp. 137 sqq. On the teaching of the 
Nicene and _ post-Nicene Fathers, 
tbid., Pp. 153 564. 
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Apostles. 


It belongs to Fundamental Theology 


to develop this argument fully; in the present, 
purely dogmatic treatise we shall merely sketch its 


outlines. 


a) Against the Jews we must prove that 
Jesus Christ is the “ Messias” δ΄ promised in the 


Old Testament. 


If Hezs the Messias, He is true 


God, for as such the prophets predicted that He 


would appear.* 


If He were not the Messias, 


the Jewish religion would be based on fraud, be- 
cause the idea of the Messias forms its very foun- 


dation-stone.®® 


All the Messianic prophecies were fulfilled in that his- 
toric personage known as Jesus of Nazareth, who proved 
Himself by word and deed to be the true Messias.°° 

The well-known prediction of Jacob (Gen. XLIX, 10 


sqq.) : 


“The sceptre shall not be taken away *' from 


Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till he come that is to 


3 


be sent, etc.,’ 


either has not yet been fulfilled, and 


must forever remain unfulfilled, or it is fulfilled in Jesus 


Christ.®? 


87'O Χριστός, 7. ¢., unctus, 

88 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 15 Sq. 

89 Cfr. Hettinger-Bowden, Re- 
vealed Religion, pp. 149 sqq., 2nd 
ed.; A. J. Maas, S. J., Christ in 
Type and Prophecy, 2 vols., New 
York 1893; J. P. Arendzen, “The 
Preparation of Jewry,’’ in The In- 
carnation, edited by C. Lattey, S. J., 
Cambridge 1926, pp. 19~38. 

90 On the Messianic expectations 
of the Jews and Gentiles at the 
time of Christ cfr. Hettinger, Fun- 
damentaltheologie, pp. 339 sqq.; C. 
Gutberlet, Lehrbuch der Apologetik, 


The same holds good of the famous prophecy 


Vol. II, pp. 192 sqq., Minster 1895; 
H. P. Liddon, The Divinity of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, pp. 
1og sqq., London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge 1867; Maas, Christ in Type 
and Prophecy, Vol. I, pp. 56 saq., 
New York 1893; H. J. Coleridge, 
S. J., The Preparation of the In- 
carnation, pp. 59 sqq., 2nd ed., Lon- 
don 1894. 

91 On this rendering of the He- 
brew text, as well as on the whole 
passage, see Maas, Christ in Type 
and Prophecy, Vol. I, pp. 288 sqq. 

82 On certain strange Jewish at- 
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of Daniel (Dan. IX, 24-27: “Seventy weeks are 
shortened upon thy people, etc.”). No matter how we 
may interpret it in detail, as a whole it was either realized 
in Christ or must remain forever unfulfilled.®* Now 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the Danielic pre- 
diction has found its consummation in Christ, for since 
His time the Jewish sacrifices have ceased and the city 
of Jerusalem with its Temple has been destroyed. Sim- 
ilar arguments can be constructed from the prophecies 
of the “virgin birth” (Is. VII, 14), the passion (Ps. 
XXI; Is. LUI, 1 sqq.), the “clean oblation” (Mal. 1, 
II sqq.), and so forth.%* 

Furthermore, all Old Testament types, both personal 
and real, have been fulfilled in Christ and His Church. 
Hence, for an orthodox Jew to deny the Messiahship and 
consequently the Divinity of Christ, means to reject the 
Jewish religion as an empty superstition. 


b) Against unbelievers the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ can be demonstrated: (1) from internal 
criteria such as the divine character of His teach- 
ing and the superhuman majesty of His Person; 
and (2) from external evidence, especially His 


tempts at evading this dilemma cfr. Christ, Philadelphia 1910, and G. 
Billuart, De Incarn., diss. 2, art. 2, Oussani, ‘The Virgin’ Birth of 
δι, Christ and Modern Criticism” in 

98 Cfr. Fraidl, Die Exegese der the New York Review, Vol. III 


70 Wochen Daniels in der Glteren 
und mittleren Zett, Graz 1883; 
Diisterwald, Die Weltreiche und das 
Gottesreich nach den Weissagungen 
des Propheten Daniel, Freiburg 
1890; Maas, Christ in Type and 
Prophecy, Vol. 1, pp. 299 sqq. 

94 Cfr. G. B. Tepe, 5. J., Instit. 
Theol., Vol. I, pp. 132 sqq.; H. E. 
Hall, The Miraculous Birth of Our 
Lord, London 1919; Durand- 
Bruneau, The Childhood of Jesus 


(1907), No. 2-3 (1908), No. 4-5; 
Coubé, Revue des Objections, Paris, 
Mai 1924; M. 1. Scott, 5. J... Phe 
Virgin Birth, N. Y. 1925. 

95 Cfr, J. Selbst, Die Kirche Jesu 
Christi nach den Wetssagungen der 
Propheten, Mainz 1883; A. Schép- 
fer, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
mentes, 4th ed., pp. 370 sqq., Brixen 
1906: A J. Maas, S. J., Christ in 
Type and Prophecy, New York 
1893. 
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prophecies and the miracles wrought by Him in 
confirmation of His mission and teaching. 


This argument derives additional force from the ad- 
mission of modern Rationalists, that “the historical crit- 
icism of two generations has resulted in restoring the 
credibility of the first three Gospels ” (which had been 
impugned by David Friedrich Strauss) ,®* and that St. 
Paul “understood the Master and continued His 
work,” ** 


a) The Rationalists are forced to admit that 
Christ’s religious and moral teaching was as sub- 
lime as it was simple, and that not the slightest 
moral taint attaches to His Person. 


“That Jesus’ message is so great and so powerful,” 
says, 6. g., Harnack,®* “lies in the fact that it 1s so 
simple and on the other hand so rich; so simple as to 
be exhausted in each of the leading thoughts which he 
uttered; so rich that every one of these thoughts seems 
to be inexhaustible and the full meaning of the sayings 
and parables beyond our reach. But more than that — 
he himself stands behind everything that he has said. 
His words speak to us across the centuries with the 
freshness of the present. It is here that that profound 
saying is truly verified: ‘ Speak, that I may see thee.’ ἢ 
Sublime indeed, born of superhuman wisdom and celes- 
tial holiness is the teaching of Jesus Christ,®® and con- 
sequently, He Himself must be more than a mere man.” 


96 A. Harnack, Das Wesen dés 
Christentums, p. 14. (English edi- 


99 Consider, for instance, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on 


tion, p. 22). 

97 Ibid., p. 110. 
189.) 

98 Ibid., Ὁ. 33. 
tion, pp. 55 54.) 


(English ed., p. 


(English transla- 


the Mount, 

100 The student will find this 
thought forcefully developed by P. 
Hake in his Handbuch der allge- 
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By the compelling majesty of His Person Jesus 
looms as the ideal “ Superman.” His very features, His 
words and actions, are so human and yet at the same time 
so exalted, that we instinctively feel He is a supe- 
rior being. We are justified in asking Professor Har- 
nack whether his own description of Christ would fit a 
mere man: “The sphere in which he lived, above the 
earth and its concerns, did not destroy his interest in it; 
no, he brought everything in it into relation with the 
God whom he knew, and he saw it as protected in him: 
“Your Father in heaven feeds them.’ The parable is 
his most familiar form of speech. Insensibly, how- 
ever, parable and sympathy pass into each other. Yet 
he who had not where to lay his head does not speak 
like one who has broken with everything, or like an he- 
roic penitent, or like an ecstatic prophet, but like a man 
who has rest and peace for his soul and who 15 able to 
give life and strength to others. He strikes the might- 
iest notes; he offers men an inexorable alternative; he 
leaves them no escape; and yet the strongest emotion 
seems to come naturally to him, and he expresses it as 
something natural; he clothes it in the language in which 
a mother speaks to her child.” 101 

There is another characteristic which, even more than 
those we have already mentioned, stamps the Person 
of Jesus Christ with the seal of Divinity,— His abso- 
lute exemption from error and sin. No mere man is 
immune from sin and error. If any man really en- 
joyed these prerogatives, he could not proclaim the 
fact to his fellow men without making himself the butt 
of ridicule. Jesus, the Godman, speaking ‘as one hav- 
meinen Religionswissenschaft, Vol. pp. 23 sq. (English translation, pp. 


II, pp. 131 sqq., Freiburg 1887. 39-40.) 
101 Das Wesen des Christentums, 
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ing power,’ ?° fears not error, nor doubt, nor contra- 
diction. He bases His instructions on a categorical: “I 
tell you,” and meets the objections of His opponents 
in the majestic posture of a true sovereign. Still more 
marvellous is His freedom from sin. Neither His 
friends?°* nor His enemies, including Judas the 
traitor, were able “‘to find a cause” in Him. Nay, 
more — He Himself was in a position to say without the 
slightest conceit: “1 am meek and humble of heart,’ 195 
and to ask: “ Which of you shall convince me of 
sin?’ 106. the same Jesus who taught His Apostles to 
pray: “Father ... forgive us our debts, as we also 
forgive our debtors,” 197 

Christ thus stands before us both in the intellectual 
and the moral order as a wondrous apparition, a super- 
human, heavenly Being of divine origin. Closely bound 
up with His character and teaching is His own asser- 
tion of His Divine Sonship and Divinity. It puts all 
men face to face with the terrible dilemma: “ Either 
Jesus Christ is true God, or the Christian religion is a 
blasphemous deception, and its Founder a knave or a fool. 
This alternative ought to convince all who are able and 
willing to use their reason, that Christ is true God and 
that the Christian religion is a divine institution.” 195. In 
vain does Harnack declare it unevangelical to “put a 
Christological creed in the forefront of the Gospel ” and 
to “teach that before a man can approach [the Gospel] 
he must learn to think rightly about Christ.”1°° Christ 

102 Matth. VII, 29. 108 J. Kleutgen, Theologie der 


108 Cfr, Acts IT, 143 XII, 3%; Vorzett, Vol. III, p. 17, 2nd ed., 
Heb, IV, 15; 1 Pet. I, 19; 1 John Miinster 1870. Cfr. M. Lepin, Christ 


ΤΠ, 73 ΤΠ x. and the Gospel, English tr., pp. 128 
104 (ἔτ, Luke XXIII, 4. sqq., Philadelphia 1910. 
105 Matth. XI, 29. 109 Das Wesen des Christentums, 
106 John VIII, 46. p. 93. (English translation, p. 158.) 


107 Matth. VI, 12. 
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Himself imposed “ a Christological profession of faith on 
His Apostles,” 715 and confronted the Jews with the cate- 
gorical question: “ What think you of Christ? whose 
son is he?” In proof of His own conviction and 
of His assertion that He is the Messiah and the true 
Son of God, He suffered ignominious death.1? Upon a 
right conception of the Person of Christ, therefore, de- 
pends the truth or falsity of the Christian religion. It is 
a question of eternal life or death." 


£8) External proofs for the Divinity of Christ’s 
Person and mission are the prophecies He ut- 
tered and the mzracles He performed. 


His prophecies concern partly His own future,'* 
partly the fate of His Church,” partly the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its Temple,’** and the dispersion of 
the Jews.7"7 The fact that these predictions were ful- 
filled to the letter, furnishes a sufficient guaranty that 
those which still remain unfulfilled (e. g., the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the last judgment), will also come 


110 Matth. XVI, 16 sqq. secutions, the conversion of the 


111 Matth, XXII, 42. 

112 Matth. XXVI, 23 saq.; Luke 
XXII, 66 sqq.; John XIX, 7. 

113 Cfr, K. Hennemann, Die 
Heiligkeit Jesu als Beweis seiner 
Gottheit, Wirzburg 1898; A. Seitz, 
Das Evangelium vom Gottessohn, 
Freiburg 1908, pp. 171 sqq., 343 
sqq.; H. P. Liddon, The Divinity 
of Christ, pp. 243 sqq.; F. Sawicki, 
Die Wahrheit des Christentums, pp. 
355 sqq., Paderborn 1rogrt. 

114 As, e. g., His betrayal at the 
hands of Judas, the denial of Peter, 
the Passion and the Resurrection. 

115 For instance, the sending of 
the Holy Ghost, the heathen per- 


Gentiles, the indestructibility of His 
Church. 

116 (ἔτ, Matth, XXIV, 5; Luke 
XIX, 43 566. 

117 Cir. Luke XXI, 24. On the 
literal fulfillment of these proph- 
ecies cfr. Ῥ, Hake, Handbuch der 
allgemeinen Religionswissenschaft, 
Vol. II, pp. 193 sqq.; G. B. Tepe, 
Instit. Theol., Vol. I, pp. 193 564. 
On the destruction of Jerusalem in 
particular, see Josephus, Bell. Jud., 
Il, 133 VI, 3 saqa.¢ VIL, τ; Tacitus, 
Hist., I, 2; Ammian. Marcellin., Rer. 
Gest., XXIII, 1 sqq. (Kirch, En- 
chirtdion Fontium  Historiae Ec- 
clestasticae, n. 606, Friburgi 1910). 
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true. Meanwhile the Catholic Church resides among us 
as a living tangible proof of Christ’s prophetic power. 
Her existence, teaching, character, and indefectibility 
supply the earnest inquirer with a sufficiently strong ar- 
gument for the Godhead of her Founder." 

The historicity of the Gospel miracles cannot be 
brushed aside on Harnack’s frivolous pretext that “ what 
happens in space and time 1s subject to the general laws 
of motion, and that in this sense, as an interruption of 
the order of Nature, there can be no such thing as 
‘miracles.’”? If the Gospels are authentic and gen- 
uine documents,—and Harnack admits that at least 
three of them are,—the wonderful events which they 
record must be accepted as historic facts, because they 
are inseparably bound up with the narrative as a whole. 
The moral character of Jesus stands or falls with His 
miracles, to which He so frequently appeals in proof 
of His doctrine and mission.® In matter of fact these 
miracles were wrought before the eyes of the whole 
Jewish nation, their genuineness is attested alike by 
friend and foe, and at least one of them was established 
by a searching legal investigation.°° Harnack arbi- 
trarily disrupts the texture of the Gospel miracles when 
he says: “ That the earth in its course stood still, that 
a she-ass spoke, that a storm was quieted by a word, 
we do not believe and we shall never again believe; but 
that the lame walked, the blind saw, and the deaf 
heard, will not be so summarily dismissed as an illu- 


118 This argument is well devel- 4, 5; XII, 25 sqq.; Luke V, 23 


oped by O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C. 
SS. R., The Mustard Tree: An Ar- 
gument on Behalf of the Divinity of 
Christ, London 1912. 


119 Harnack, Das Wesen des 


Christentums, p. 17 (English trans- 


lation, pp. 28 sq.) Cfr. Matth. XI, 


sqq-; John V, 21, 36; VI, 30; X, 37 
sq. XI, 42; ΧΙΝ, τὸ 8q., €tc., ete. 
On the historic character of the 
Gospels see Ῥ, Batiffol, The Credi- 
bility of the Gospel, tr. by G. C. H. 
Pollen, S. J., London 1912. 

120 Cir. John IX, 1 sqq. 
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sion.” 124_ The miracles of the Gospel cannot be divided off 
into credible cures and incredible interruptions of the 
order of Nature without destroying the harmonious 
unity of the sacred narrative. Furthermore, such 
unwarranted discrimination would cast a slur on the 
moral character of Jesus, who in His sermons con- 
stantly appeals to both classes of miracles. If some of 
them were unreal, Christ would be a contemptible im- 
postor.?** 

And now to the final question: What attitude does 
modern Rationalism take with regard to the Resurrection, 
that pivotal miracle which constitutes the climax of 
our Lord’s earthly career and the foundation stone of 
Christian belief? 27° Will Harnack here too make the 
reservation: “ We are not yet by any means acquainted 
with all the forces working in it [1% e., the order of 
Nature] and acting reciprocally with other forces ” ? 129 
It is here that the unbeliever meets with his final Water- 
loo. The hypothesis that the death of Christ was 
merely apparent, and that His disciples were impostors, 
has now been universally abandoned. The so-called 
vision theory is flatly contradicted by the facts.*#° There- 
fore our Lord’s triumphant Resurrection forms the 
pillar and groundwork of the Christian dispensation and 
the test and touchstone of true belief.**° 


121 Das Wesen des Christentums, 
p. 18 (English translation, pp. 30 
Sq.)- 

122 Cfr. Luke VII, 13 sqq.; 
Matth. VII, 18 sqq.; John XI, 43. 

128 Τῇ Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” (1 Cor. 
XV, 14.) 

124 Das Wesen des Christentums, 
p. 18 (English translation, p. 30). 

125 The doubting Thomas was 


surely neither a visionary nor a 
day-dreamer. 

126 The student will find this sub- 
ject more fully developed in Tepe, 
Instit. Theol., Vol. I, pp. 97 saa. 
He may also consult with profit: 
P. Hake, Handbuch der allgemeinen 
Religionswissenschaft, Vol. II, pp. 
171: sqq.; F. Hettinger, Fundamen- 
taltheologie, 2nd ed., pp. 368 sqq., 
Freiburg 1888; Fl. Chable, Die 
Wunder Jesu in threm inneren 
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Additional literature in Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trinity, pp. 
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(ΠΑΡῚΊΒΝ il 


THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST 


In this Chapter we shall first demonstrate (Sect. 
1) the reality of the human nature of Christ as 
defined by the Church against the Docetae (Art. 
I), and its integrity as defined against Arianism 
and Apollinarianism (Art. 2). Then we shall 
proceed to show the Adamic origin of Christ, qua 
man, from the Virgin Mary, as defined against 
Valentinus and Apelles (Sect. 2), and, finally, the 
passibility of His human nature, 1. e., its capacity 
for suffering, with special reference to the atone- 
ment.. (Déct...4.). 


GENERAL READINGS: —* J. Grimm, Das Leben Jesu, 2nd ed., 
7 vols., Ratisbon 1890 sqq.— P. Didon, Jesus Christ, 2 vols., 
London 1908.— J, Duggan, The Life of Christ, London 1897.— 
M. Meschler, 5. J., The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, 2 vols., Freiburg and St. Louis 1909.—* J. Kleutgen, 
S. J.. Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. III, pp. 7 sqq., Minster 1870, 
— Alb, a Bulsano, Justit. Theol. Dogmat. (ed. a Graun), t. I, 
pp. 570 sqq., Oeniponte 1893.—* St. Thomas Aquinas, S, Theol., 
3a, qu. 5-6 (summarized in English in Freddi-Sullivan, Jesus 
Christ the IVord Incarnate, St. Louis 1904).—* Suarez, De In- 
carnatione, disp. 2, sect. 1; disp, 15, sect. 1 sqq.— Thomassin, 
De Incarn., 1V, 1-11.— L. Janssens, O. S. B., De Deo-homine, Vol. 
I, pp. 240 sqq., Friburgi roo1.— Durand-Bruneau, The Childhood 
of Jesus Christ According to the Canonical Gospels, Philadelphia 
1010.--- H. J. Coleridge, S. J., The Preparation of the Incarnation, 
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and ed., London 1894.— ΕΜ, The Nine Months, London 1895. 
—Ipem, The Thirty Years, new ed., London 1893.— Riviére- 
Cappadelta, The Doctrine of the Atonement, 2 vols., London 1900, 
— Fr. Schmid, Quaestiones Selectae ex Theologia Dogmatica, qu. 
6, Paderborn 1801. 


SECTION tr 


REALITY AND INTEGRITY OF CHRIST’S SACRED 
HUMANITY 


ARTICLE T 


THE REALITY OF CHRIST'S SACRED HUMANITY, AS DEFINED 
AGAINST THE DOCETAE 


1. DOcETISM AND THE CHuRCH.—In_ the 
course of the first four centuries of the Christian 
era sundry heretics asserted that our Blessed Re- 
deemer was not a real man, but merely bore the 
semblance of a man, and that His body was a 
mere phantasm (δόκημα, φάντασμα). Against this 
heresy the Church vigorously upheld the true and 
genuine character of Christ’s humanity. 


a) The Docetz* were recruited partly from the 
Gnostics of the second century,? and partly from the 


1 Δοκηταί, from δόκησις, ** ap- than the wildest vagaries of old.” 
pearance”’ or “‘ semblance,” because The name Docetae did not desig- 
they taught that Christ only “ap- nate a sect properly so called. It 
peared” or ‘‘seemed” to be a man, applied to all the sects which taught 
to be born, to live, and to suffer. the non-reality of the material body 
The word Docetae is best rendered of Christ. Of this number were 
in English by ‘‘ Illusionists,’”’ (Cfr. the Valentinians, the Basilidians, the 
J. P. Arendzen, art. “ Docetae,” in  Ophites, the Marcionites, and other 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V). Gnostics. Cfr. Milman’s notes on 
Arendzen does not fail to point out Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
the noteworthy fact that this early Roman Empire, Vol. 1, Ch. XXI. 
heresy is being renewed in modern 2 Saturnilus, Basilides, Marcion, 
Theosophic and Spiritistic circles in ef al. 

a form “scarcely less phantastic 
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Manichzans and Priscillianists of the third and fourth. 
These heretics were at one in contending that matter 
(hyle) is the seat of evil and that God would have sub- 
jected Himself to contamination by assuming a material 
body.? 

b) In the early days of Christianity the Church simply 
bound her children to her official form of Baptism (now 
called the Apostles’ Creed), which in its articles on the 
conception, birth, and crucifixion of Christ plainly de- 
bars the illusionist theory. 

We have no authentic record of any formal definition 
of the faith against the Priscillianists. The anti-Pris- 
cillianist profession of faith erroneously attributed to a 
Council of Toledo (A.D. 447) 1s in reality the work 
of an anonymous Spanish bishop.t “ Credimus,”’ we 
read therein, “. .. ec imaginarium corpus aut phan- 
tasmatis alicuius in eo [scil. Christo] fuisse, sed solidum 
et verum; πῆς et esurtisse et sitiisse et doluisse et 
flevisse et omnes corporis iniurias pertulisse — We believe 
that the body of Christ was not imaginary, nor a mere 
phantasm, but real and substantial, and that He experi- 
enced hunger, and thirst, and pain, and grief, and all the 
sufferings of the body.” ® 

The Docetic heresy was repeatedly condemned. At 
the Second Council of Lyons (A. D. 1274) a profession 
of faith was submitted by a number of bishops who rep- 
resented the Greek Emperor Michael Palzologus.® ‘This 
document contains the following passage: “ Credimus 
ipsum Filium Dei... Deum verum et hominem verum, 


8 Funk-Cappadelta, A Manual of 5 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
Church History, Vol. 1, pp. 83 saqq., chiridion, n. 19. 
go sqq., London rgro. 6 Cfr. Alzog-Pabisch-Byrne, Jfan- 


4 See K. Κύπρις, Antipriscilliana, ual of Universal Church History, 
pp. 30 sqq., Freiburg 1905. Vol. II, pp. 814 sqq. 
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proprium in utraque natura atque perfectum, nov. adopti- 
vum, nec phantasticum, sed unum et unicum filium Det 
— We believe that the Son of God [is] true God and 
true man, proper and perfect in both natures, not an 
adoptive or fantastic, but the one and only-begotten Son 
of God.” *? 

A very important dogmatic definition is the famous 
Decretum pro Iacobitis, promulgated by Pope Eugene 
IV at the Council of Florence, A. D. 1439. This decree 
condemns seriatim all Christological heresies, beginning 
with those of Ebion, Cerinthus, and Marcion, down to 
the Monothelite vagaries of Macarius of Antioch. 
Against Docetism it says: “ Anathematizat [Ecclesia] 
etiam Manicheum cum sectatoribus suis, qui Det Filium 
non verum corpus, sed phantasticum sumpsisse somnian- 
tes humanitatis in Christo veritatem penitus sustulerunt, 
necnon Valentinum asserentem Det Filtum mhil de Vir- 
gine Maria cepisse, sed corpus coeleste sumpsisse atque 
transtisse per uterum Virginis, sicut per aquaeductum 
defluens aqua transcurrit —[The Church] anathematizes 
also Mani, together with his followers, who, imagining 
that the Son of God assumed not a true but an ap- 
paritional body, utterly deny Christ’s manhood. [She 
likewise condemns] Valentinus, who asserts that the Son 
of God took naught from the Virgin Mary, but assumed 
a celestial body and passed through the Virgin’s womb 
as water flows through an aqueduct.” § 


2. THE TEACHING OF DIVINE REVELATION.— 
The ecclesiastical definitions just quoted are 
firmly grounded in Sacred Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. 


7 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchi- 
ridion, nh. 462. ridion, τι. 710. 
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a) Christ’s manhood is so manifestly in evi- 
dence throughout the Synoptic Gospels that we 
can content ourselves with citing but a few of 
the many available texts. Again and again He 
speaks of Himself as the “Son of Man.” °® While 
it may be readily allowed that in the mouth of 
the Redeemer this title means far more than a 
mere assertion of His humanity,” it can surely 
not be reconciled with the assumption of a 
merely fictitious or apparitional body; for else 
He could not have told the Jews: ** “Now you 
seek to kill’? me, a man who have spoken the 
truth to you.” In manifesting Himself to the 
two disciples at Emmaus, after the Resurrection, 
He showed them His glorified body, which 
bore the marks of the Crucifixion, saying: ὁ 
“See my hands and feet, that it is I myself; 
handle, and see: for a spirit** hath not flesh 
and bones, as you see me to have.” A visible 
and tangible body of flesh and bone cannot be 
a phantasm; it must be real and material. In 
perfect consonance with this realism is the Scrip- 
tural use of the term “flesh,” which leaves no 
doubt whatever as to the materiality of the man 
Jesus. St. John does not say: “The Word was 
made man’; he employs the far more graphic 
phrase: ‘The Word was made flesh.” *° 


9 Filius hominis. 13 Luke XXIV, 30. 
10 V. supra, pp. 16 sq. 14 Spiritus, πνεῦμα, i. ξ., 8 pure 
11 John VIII, 4o. spirit, wraith. 


12 ἀποκτεῖναι͵ 15. John I, 14. 
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In vain did the Docete bolster their contention by 
an appeal to Rom. VIII, 3: “God sending his own 
Son, in the likeness οἱ sinful flesh and of sin.” 15 
“Likeness ” here is not synonymous with “ semblance,” 
but denotes identity of nature. St. Paul wishes to say 
that the flesh of Christ was consubstantial with ours ex- 
cept as touching sin. Cfr. Heb. IV, 15: “ For we have 
not a high priest, who cannot have compassion on our 
infirmities: but one tempted in all things like as we are, 
without sin.” Another favorite passage with the Docete 
was Phil. IJ, 7, where St. Paul attributes to the Son 
of God “the form of a servant.” 17 But the expression 
“form of a servant” can no more mean “ semblance 
of man” than “form of God” *8 in the preceding verse 
means “semblance of God.” 1 


b) The Fathers rigorously maintained the 
reality of Christ’s manhood, as is evidenced by 
the sharply anti-Docetic tenor of the seven genu- 
ine Epistles 7° of St. Ignatius of Antioch. 

a) To quote but one passage:* “And He 
[Christ] suffered truly, even as He truly raised 
Himself up, not as some unbelievers say, that He 
suffered in appearance, existing themselves in ap- 


16 “ Deus Filium suum mittens in 
simtilitudinem carnis peccatt (ἐν 
ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς ἁμαρτίας) ." 

1 ‘* Who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant 
(forma servi, μορφὴ δούλου). 

18 Forma Dei, μορφὴ Θεοῦ. 

19 (ἔτ, Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, Ὁ. 62. 


20 On these Epistles cfr. Barden- 
hewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 30 


sqq. 
21 Καὶ ἀληθῶς ἔπαθεν, ὡς καὶ 
ἀληθῶς ἀνέστησεν ἑαυτόν, οὐχ 


ὥσπερ ἄπιστοί τινες λέγουσι, τὸ 
δοκεῖν αὐτὸν πεπονθέναι, αὐτοὶ τὸ 
δοκεῖν ὄντες." (Ep. ad Smyrn., ς. 
2.) Cfr. Funk’s Latin translation 
of the passage and his note on it in 
the Patres Apostolict, i. h. 4. 
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pearance ;”—that is to say, if Christ suffered only 
in appearance, they who assert this, themselves 
have a merely apparitional existence, and thus we 
should land in utter scepticism. 


In the West Tertullian vigorously refuted the Docetic 
errors of Marcion and his adherents by pointing out 
their absurd consequences: “ Quomodo im illo [sceil. 
Christo] vera erunt, si ipse non fuit verus, si non vere 
habutt in se, quod [cruci] figeretur, quod moreretur, 
quod sepeliretur et resuscitaretur? Carnem scilicet san- 
guine suffusam, ossibus structam, nervis intextam, venis 
implexam, quae nasci et mort novit?” *” 


B) But the early Fathers were not satisfied 
with a bare statement of the dogma; they sought 
to explain our Lord’s humanity theologically and 
philosophically. Their favorite mode of argu- 
mentation was that familiarly known as deductio 
ad absurdum. 


Docetism is subversive of the very foundations of 
Christianity, they said, for if Christ had not a genuine 
human body, the entire work of Redemption would 
be nugatory. “ Sequitur,’ says Tertullian,?? “ut omnia 
quae per carnem Christi gesta sunt, mendacio gesta sint. 
... Eversum est igitur totum Det opus, totum Chri- 
stiant nominis et pondus et fructus; mors Christi negatur, 

. negata vero morte nec de resurrectione constat.” 
The Docetic heresy is also opposed to the dogma of 
Christ’s Divinity. “ Now erat,’ says the same writer,?4 


22 De Carne Christi, c. 5. 24 Tertullian, /. c., ITI, 8. 
23 Adv. Marcion., 111, 8. 
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“quod videbatur, et quod erat, mentiebatur: caro nec 
caro, homo nec homo, proinde Christus Deus nec Deus. 
Cur enim non etiam Dei phantasma portaverit?” And 
St. Augustine writes: “If the body of Christ was a 
mere phantasm, Christ was a deceiver; and if He was 
a deceiver, He is not the truth. But Christ zs the truth; 
consequently His body was not a phantasm.”*> Need- 
less to remark, the Docetic theory was not apt to kindle 
enthusiasm for the faith or eagerness to lay down one’s 
life in its defense. “If all this was a mere semblance 
[t. e., 1f Christ suffered only in appearance],” 7° ex- 
claims St. Ignatius,?” “my handcuffs, too, are an illu- 
sion. Why, then, did I give myself up to death, to fire, 
to the sword, to wild beasts?” ?8 The Docetic hy- 
pothesis is furthermore destructive of natural certitude. 
For to assert that Christ and His Apostles were either 
idiots or impostors, is to fly in the face of historic evi- 
dence and common sense. Such a proceeding must lead 
to absolute scepticism. St. Irenzus effectively urges this 
argument: “ How can these [Docetic heretics] imagine 
that they are engaged in a real controversy, if their mas- 
ter [Christ] had merely an imaginary existence? ... 
Whatever they say and do is purely imaginary, and we 
may well ask: Since they are not men, but brute beasts, 
are not they themselves parading in the guise of human 
beings?” 7° 


25“ St phantasma fuit corpus Chicago 1909; Tixeront, History of 


Christi, fefelliit Christus, et si fefel- 
lit, veritas non est. Est autem ve- 
ritas Christus: non igttur futt phan- 
tasma corpus ems.” (LXXXIII, 
Quaest., qu. 14.) 

26 τὸ δοκεῖν. 

27 Ep. ad Smyrn., c. 4. 

28 On the Christology of Ignatius, 
see J. C. Granbery, Outline of New 
Testament Christology, pp. 110 sqq., 


Dogmas, I, pp. 124 sq. 

9 “ Quomodo enim ipst vere se 
putant disputare, quando magister 
eorum putativus fuit? ... Putati- 
vum est igitur δὲ non verttas omne 
apud eos. Et nunc tam quaeritur, 
ne forte, quum et ipst homines non 
sint sed muta animalia, hominum 
umbras apud plurimos perferant.” 
(Adv. Haer., IV; 33, 5.) 
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READINGS: — Mead, Fragmenis of a Faith Forgotten, London 
1906.— J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, etc., London 
1874.— J. P. Arendzen, art, “ Docetae” in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. V. 


ARTICLE 2 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRIST’S SACRED HUMANITY AS DE- 
FINED AGAINST ARIANISM AND APOLLINARIANISM 


1. Tme HERESY AND ITS CONDEMNATION BY 
THE CHurcH.—The dogmatic definition of the 
humanity of Jesus Christ against the Docetae 
clearly involved the inference that the manhood 
of our Blessed Redeemer was essentially com- 
posed of a material body and a spiritual soul. 
Nevertheless Arius declared Christ to be a syn- 
thesis of the Logos with inanimate flesh, while 
Apollinaris argued that, though our Lord had a 
soul, He lacked reason. 

a) The Arians were consistent with themselves 
in affirming that Christ, whom they believed to be 
a synthesis of the Logos with soulless flesh, had 
no human soul. 


The Arian idea was that the Logos simply supplied 
and exercised the functions of a human soul. The im- 
piousness of this heresy lay in its denial of the Divinity of 
the Logos,— which explains the remark made by St. 
Athanasius: “The Arians vainly have recourse to sub- 
tleties, saying that the Saviour assumed mere flesh, and 


ARIANISM AND APOLLINARIANISM AQ 


impiously ascribing the passion to the impassible God- 
head.” ? 


Thus Arianism was a Christological heresy 
only indirectly and by implication, whereas Apol- 
linarianism expressly attacked the integrity of our 
Lord’s manhood. 


Apollinaris was Bishop of Laodicea in Syria and died 
in the year 390. After having valiantly supported St. 
Athanasius in his defense of the Homoousion, he fell 
away from the orthodox faith and asserted that the 
body of Christ was animated by an inferior life-prin- 
ciple (ψυχὴ ζωτικὴ ἄλογος), but had no human or rational 
soul (ψυχὴ λογικῇ, νοερά) ; the place of the missing νοῦς 
being supplied by the Divine Logos.? In other words, 
the Son of God actually assumed living flesh (σάρξ, 1. e., 
an animated body), but the place of the human νοῦς or 
πνεῦμα Was supplied by the Godhead. This new heresy ὃ 
was based on two separate and distinct errors: (1) A 
wrong notion of the human synthesis, which Apollinaris 
imagined to consist of three separate and distinct ele- 
ments, viz.: flesh, soul, and reason;* (2) a misconcep- 
tion of the true nature of the Hypostatic Union, by 
virtue of which Divinity and humanity subsist side by 
side in the personal unity of the Logos. If Christ were 
a perfect man, argued Apollinaris, He would have two na- 
tures, which means two persons, and hence there would be 
two Sons of God, one begotten and the other adopted, be- 


1 Contr. Apollin., I. 3 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, 
2Cfr, Funk-Cappadelta, 4 Manual pp. 242 sq. 
of Church History, Vol. I, pp. 153 4 σάρξ, σῶμα, ψυχή ἄλογος: νοῦς, 


sq.. London 19103 Pohle-Preuss, πνεῦμα, ψυχὴ λογική, This di- 
God the Author of Nature and the — vision is Platonic. 
Supernatural, p. 145. 
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cause two beings each of which is perfect in itself, can 
never be united into one (δύο τέλεια ἑν γενέσθαι οὐ δύναται) .ὅ 


b) In condemning Apollinarianism the Church 
simultaneously struck at the Christological heresy 
of the Arians. 


a) Regardless of his early friendship for Apollinaris, 
St. Athanasius persuaded the Council of Alexandria 
(A. D. 362) to anathematize the errors of that heretic. A 
more important definition is contained in the seventh 
anathema of Pope Damasus at the Council of Rome, 380: 
“ Anathematizamus eos, gut pro hominis anima rationabili 
et intelligibil: dicunt Dei Verbum im humana carne ver- 
satum — We pronounce anathema against those who say 
that the Word of God is in the human flesh in lieu 
and place of the human, rational, and intellective soul.” 
The phrase ἐκ ψυχῆς λογικῆς καὶ σώματος recurs in the de- 
crees of many subsequent councils, especially that of Chal- 
cedon (A. D. 451),® and soon takes rank as a technical 
term. Among Western creeds the “ Athanasian ”’ is mod- 
elled upon the symbol of Chalcedon in the passage which 
reads: “ Perfectus Deus, perfectus homo, ex anima ra- 
tionali et humana carne subsistens — Perfect God and 
perfect man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting.” * Arianism and Apollinarianism were again 
condemned in the fifteenth century by Eugene IV in his 
Decretum pro lacobitis, published at the Council of 
Florence: “ Anathematizat | Ecclesia] Arium etiam, qua 

5Cfr. St. Athanasius, Contra C. E. Raven, Apollinarianism: An 


Apoll., I, 2; J.Driseke, Apollinaris Essay on the Christology of the 
von Laodicea, Leipzig 1892; ἃ. Early Church, Cambridge, 1923. 


Voisin, L’Apollinarisme, Louvain 6 Also in that of Constantinople, 
1901; J. F. Sollier, art. ‘“‘Apollinar- A.D. 381. 
ianism’”’ in the Cath. Ency., Vol. I; 7 Cir. Denzinger-Bannwart, Ἐπ: 


chiridion, n. 40, 65. 
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asserens corpus ex virgine assumptum anima carutsse 
voluit loco animaé futsse dettatem; Apollinarem quoque, 
qui intelligens, st anima corpus informans negetur im 
Christo, humanitatem veram ibidem non fuisse, solam 
posuit animam sensitivam, sed deitatem Verbi vicem ra- 
tionalis animae tenuisse—[The Church] pronounces 
anathema also against Arius, who, asserting that the 
body [which Jesus] assumed from the Virgin lacked a 
soul, held that the Godhead took the place of the soul; 
and likewise against Apollinaris, who, aware that 11 we 
deny the existence in Christ of a soul informing the 
body, He cannot have possessed a true human nature, 
taught that Jesus had only a sensitive soul and that 
the Godhead of the Logos supplied the place of the ra- 
tional soul.” ὃ 


B) Of exceptional importance among the ec- 
clesiastical definitions of our dogma 15 a decree 
of the Council of Vienne,? which not only asserts 
the co-existence in Jesus Christ of a body and a 
rational soul, but defines their mutual relation. 
“Confitemur, unigentum Dei Filium im wis omm- 
bus, it quibus Deus Pater existit, una cum Patre 
aeternaliter subsistentem, partes nostrae naturae 
sunul unitas, ev gquibus ipse in se verus Deus 
existens fieret verus homo, humaniumn videlicet 
corpus passibile et animam intellectivam seu ra- 
tionalem ipsuin corpus vere per se et essentialiter 
informantem assumpsisse ex tempore in virginalt 
thalaimo ad unttatem suae hypostasis et personae.” 


8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, τι, 710. 
9A, D. grr. 
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Anglice: “We profess that the only-begotten 
Son of God, who eternally subsists with the 
Father in all those respects in which the Father 
exists, assumed in time, in the virgin’s bridal 
chamber, the parts of our nature united together, 
by which He, being in Himself true God, became 
true man; wzg.: a passible human body and an in- 
tellective or rational soul informing that body 
truly per se and essentially; and that He assumed 
them into the unity of His Hypostasis and 
Person. * 

2. [THE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—The dog- 
matic teaching of the Church in regard to the 
integrity of Christ’s human nature is merely the 
technical formulation of a truth plainly contained 
in Holy Scripture and Tradition. 

a) The New Testament writings, especially 
the Gospels, portray Jesus Christ in His daily 
intercourse with men, in His joys and sorrows. 
They tell how He suffered hunger and thirst, 
weariness and exhaustion. It is impossible to 
assume that He who conversed as a man with 
men and shared their sentiments, had no human 
(ἡ. e. rational) soul. 


That He Himself expressly claimed such a soul is 
evidenced by a number of unmistakable texts; e. g. John 
X, 17: “Ego pono animam meam (τὴν ψυχὴν pov), ut 


10 On the bearing of this definition see Pohle-Preuss, God the Author of 
Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 142 sqq. 
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iterum sumam eam.’ Our English Bible renders this 
passage as follows: “I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again.”” But even if anima were here synonymous 
with “life” (vita, ζω), we should evidently have to as- 
sume the existence of a soul, because without a soul 
there can be neither life nor death. Our Divine Re- 
deemer exclaims on the Cross: “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.”"* “ Spirit” in this con- 
text manifestly does not mean the “ Divinity” of the 
Logos, but His human soul, about to leave His body. 
For St. Luke adds: “And saying this, he gave up the 
ghost.” 22, What is here called “spirit”  (spiritus, 
πνεῦμα) is elsewhere referred to as “soul” (anima, 
ψυχῆ), so that we have solid Scriptural warrant for say- 
ing: Spirit = soul, 7. e., spiritual soul (anima rationalis). 

Probably the text most fatal to Arianism and Apolli- 
narianism is Matth. XXVI, 38: ‘“ My soul is sorrowful 
even unto death.” Here Christ unequivocally asserts that 
He has a soul susceptible to the spiritual affection of sor- 
row. Such a soul cannot be other than a spiritual soul.?® 

The mutual relationship of body and soul in the sacred 
humanity of our Lord, as defined by the Council of 
Vienne, has a solid Scriptural foundation in the fact that 
the Bible again and again refers to Jesus Christ as “ true 
man,” “the Son of man,” and “Son of Adam.’ One 
of the most effective texts is 1 Tim. II, 5: “ There 
is one God, and one mediator of God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” Obviously Christ would not be true man, 
nor could He act as mediator between God and men if, 


11 τὸ πνεῦμά pov. Luke XXIII, X: “ Tristis est non ipse Deus, sed 


46. anima; suscepit enim animam meam, 
12 ἐξέπνευσεν, ἐχρίγαυϊ!. See κα  suscepit corpus meum; non me fe- 
XXIII, 46. fellit, μὲ alius esset et alius videre- 


13 Cfr. St. Ambrose, In Luc., 1. sur.” 
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instead of being united in an essential unity of nature, 
body and soul had existed separately in His Person. 

But does not the Johannine dictum:** “Εἰ verbum 
caro’ factum est” preclude the existence of a spir- 
itual soul in Christ? It does not, because the synec- 
dochical use of “flesh” for “man” is quite common 
throughout the Bible.*® 


b) In formulating the Patristic argument for 
our thesis it will be advisable to regard the 
Fathers (1) as simple witnesses of Tradition and 
(2) as theologians or philosophers concerned with 
the speculative demonstration of the dogma. 

a) Let us first consider their testimony as that 
of simple witnesses to Tradition. 

Those of the Fathers who lived after the ter- 
mination of the Arian and Apollinarist contro- 
versy, express themselves with unmistakable 
clearness.*' The case is different with certain 
earlier Fathers, who are charged by Protestant 
writers ** with having held Arian or Apollinarist 
views on the subject of Christology. It is easy to 
show that this charge is unfounded. Some of the 
earliest among the Fathers believed that Christ 
was constituted of “flesh” (caro, σάρξ) and “spirit” 
(spiritus, πνεῦμα) ; but they were far from regard- 
ing Him as a compound of Divinity and in- 


14 John I, 14. 17 Cfr. Thomassin, De Incarna- 
15 σάρξ. tione, IV, 8 sq. 
16 For the necessary references 18 Ε. g., Miunscher, De Wette, 


consult Card, Franzelin, De Verbo  Neander. 
Incarnato, thes. 11. 
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animate flesh. By “spirit” they simply under- 
stood His Divinity, and for this reason they 
could not and did not attach to “flesh” any other 
meaning than does the Bible when it employs the 
term by synecdochy for “man.” 


Take, 6. g., St. Ignatius of Antioch, who stands in the 
front row of the Fathers thus accused. Though he re- 
peatedly describes the Saviour as σαρκοφόρος (flesh- 
bearer), he is careful to explain that our Lord was a 
“perfect man ” (τέλειος dvOpwros).*® 

St. Irenzeus employs “ flesh” and ‘‘man” as synony- 
mous terms when he teaches that “ The Word of God 
was made flesh, . . . because the Word of God was also 
true man.’ 2° The correctness of this interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact that in another passage of the 
same work Irenzeus expressly mentions the soul of Christ. 
Adopting a similar expression from St. Clement of 
Rome,” (who has also been accused of heresy), Irenzeus 
says: “The mighty Word was also true man... since 
He redeemed us with His blood and gave up His soul 
for our souls ** and His flesh for our flesh.” 78 

Not even Tertullian, who notoriously held false views 
on the metaphysical essence of spiritual substances (6. ¢., 
God, the soul),** can be convicted of heresy in his 
Christological teaching. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to note that, in common with the rest of the 
Fathers, Tertullian attributes to the Godman a soul sub- 


19 Epist. ad Smyrn, 23 Contr. Haer., V, 1, 1. 

20 Contry. Haer., V, 18, 3: “ Ver- 24 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
bum Dei caro factum est,... qto- Knowability, Essence and Attri- 
niam Verbum Det et homo verus.’’ butes, pp. 293 sqq.; and also Pohle- 

211 Ep. ad Cor., n. 40. Preuss, God the Author of Nature 


22 δόντος τὴν ψυχὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν and the Supernatural, pp. 166 sq. 
ἡμετέρων ψυχῶν, 
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stantially like ours. Distinguishing clearly between body 
and soul,?° he asserts the existence in Christ of two con- 
stitutive elements, viz.: a material body and a human soul, 
and indignantly combats Marcion’s assertion that Christ, 
in His outward appearance, was merely a soul clothed in 
the semblance of flesh (anima carnalis).*® ‘Towards the 
end of his anti-Docetic treatise De Carne Christi, Tertul- 
lian gives the following perfectly orthodox account of the 
constitution of our Blessed Redeemer: “ Homo, qua 
caro et anima, et filius hominis; qua autem Spiritus Dei et 
Virtus Altissimi, Deus et Dei Filius — As flesh and soul, 
Tle was a man, and the Son of man; but as the Spirit of 
God and the Power of the Most High, he is God and the 
Son of God.” 2 


8) In order to obtain a more accurate notion 
of the teaching of the Fathers on this subject, we 
must study the explanations they give with a view 
to bringing Christ’s humanity as nearly as possi- 
ble within the grasp of reason. All we can do 
within the limits of this treatise is to call attention 
to two important points of view. 


Not a few of the Fathers 23. demonstrate 
the necessity of a rational soul in Christ by 


25 The soul he identifies with the 
Ego. Cfr. De Carne Christi, c. 
12: “In hoc vana distinctio est, 
quasi nos seorsum ab anima simus, 
quum totum quod sumus anima sit; 


mam quoque humanae conditionis 
ostenderit, non faciens eam carnem, 
sed induens eam carne.” 

27 De Carne Christi, c 14. On 
the Christological teaching of Ter: 


deinde sine anima nihil sumus, ne 
hominis quidem, sed cadaveris no- 
men.” 

26 De Carne Christi, ¢c 1: 
“ Redde igitur Christo fidem suam, 
ut qui homo voluerit incedere ant- 


tullian cfr. J. Tixeront, History of 
Dogmas, Vol. I (English ed.), pp. 
315 sqq., St. Louis 19171. 

28 Cfr. Petavius, De Incarnationc, 
Va) Tis 
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the famous soteriological axiom: “Quod as- 
sumptum non est, non est sanatum,’ or, as 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus expresses it: Τὸ γὰρ 
ἀπρόσληπτον ἀθεράπευτον. The meaning of this 
axiom is: Our own souls would remain unre- 
deemed, had not the Son of God assumed a spir- 
itual soul. Gregory develops this thought as fol- 
lows: “If any one put his hope in a man desti- 
tute of reason, he is indeed unreasonable and un- 
worthy of being wholly redeemed. For that 
which has not been assumed, is not cured; but that 
which is united with God [1. e. the Logos] par- 
takes of salvation. If only half of Adam fell, let 
but half of him be assumed and saved. But if 
the whole [Adam] sinned, He [1. 6. the Logos] 
is also united with the whole, and the whole 
[man] attains to salvation.” °° Similar passages 
can be cited from Tertullian and St. Ambrose.*? 

Another Christological principle, which some 
of the Fathers effectively urged against Apol- 
linaris, and which was subsequently incorporated 
into the Scholastic system, is this: “Verbum as- 
sumpsit carnem mediante anima (rational), 
1. €., The Word assumed flesh through the media- 
tion of the rational soul. 


29 Ep. ror ad Cledon., 7. tum utique suscepit, quod erat hu- 

30 Ibid. manae perfectionis.” Cfr. St. Au- 

31 Ambros., Ep. 48 ad Sabin., 5: gustine, De Civitate Dei, X, 27; St. 
“ Si enim aliquid οἱ [i. e. Christo] Fulgentius, 4d. Trasamundum, I, 6. 
defuit, non totum redemit ... to- 
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This does not mean that the Son of God first assumed 
a spiritual soul and then, flesh. Nor does it signify that 
the spiritual soul of Christ constituted, as it were, a per- 
manent bond of union between His body and His Divin- 
ity. The Fathers wished to say that the only kind of 
flesh capable of being assumed by the Godhead was flesh 
animated by a truly human, 1. e. rational soul, as its 
forma essentialis, because it would have been altogether 
unbecoming for God to enter into Hypostatic Union with 
a body animated by a mere brute soul. But did not the 
Logos remain united with the body of Christ during the 
three days from His death to His Resurrection? Yes, 
but our axiom loses none of its truth for that. For, as 
St. Bonaventure explains, “ Anima non recedebat a cor- 
pore simpliciter, sed solum ad tempus; et corpus illud ex 
prima coniunctione sut ad animam dispositionem ad in- 
corruptionem habebat: et ideo propter separationem ipsius 
animae congruitatem ad unionem |hypostaticam] non 
amittebat; et ideo quamvis anima separaretur a carne, 
non tamen oportebat divinitatem a carne separari.” ** It 
is only by taking anima rationalis as the forma essentialis 
of the body that we shall be enabled to. understand why 
the Fathers, after the time of Apollinaris, so strongly 
emphasized the “ rationality of Christ’s flesh ’— which 15 
really a somewhat paradoxical expression. Thus St. 
Athanasius says: ‘The Saviour having become man, 
it is impossible that His body should lack reason.” *8 
And St. Cyril of Alexandria teaches: “We must be- 
lieve that He who is by nature God, was made flesh, 
i. €., ἃ man animated by a rational soul.” ** The same 


32 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 88 ἀνόητον εἶναι TO σῶμα αὐτοῦ, 
Sent., III, dist. 2, art. 3, qu. zr Ep. ad Antiochen. (Migne, P. G., 
Cfr. Petavius, De Incarnatione, IV, XXVI, 795 sqq.). 

13, and St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 84 ὅτι κατὰ φύσιν Θεὸς ὧν γέγονε 
3a, qu. 6, art. 1: sq. σάρξ, ἤγουν ἄνθρωπος ἐμψυχομέ- 
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Saint habitually employs the phrase σῶμα ψυχωθὲν νοερῶς. 
Sophronius even speaks of a σὰρξ ἔμψυχος λογικη. 5 All 
of which proves that the dogmatic definition of the 
Council of Vienne was firmly rooted in Tradition. 


3. THE THEOLOGICAL FORMULA OF THE 
“THREE SUBSTANCES.’—Apollinarianism raised 
a new problem, viz. Must Christ be conceived 
dichotomically, as consisting of Divinity and hu- 
manity, or trichotomously, of “three substances,” 
i. €., Logos, soul, and body? 


A tacit compromise finally led to the adoption of the 
famous Scholastic formula: “ Duae naturae et tres sub- 
stantiae.” By expressly emphasizing the two natures in 
Christ, this formula was calculated to prevent the mis- 
conception that body and soul are, like the Logos, each 
a complete nature or substance, while in fact they are 
merely component parts of Christ’s sacred humanity. 
The sole excuse for speaking of “ three substances ” was 
the necessity of safeguarding the integrity of our Lord’s 
human nature against Arianism, and especially against 
Apollinarianism. In this sense alone was the phrase em- 
ployed by the Fathers. Justin Martyr enumerates σῶμα 
καὶ λόγος καὶ ψυχῆ as the three constitutive elements of 
Christ.2° The teaching of St. Augustine is more definite 
still: “ Man consists of a soul and flesh,” he says, “ and 
consequently Christ consists of the Logos, a soul, and 
flesh,” *7 

In spite of this legitimate use, the phrase did not al- 
ways meet with favor on the part of the Church. The 


vos ψυχῇ λογικῇ. Ep. ad Nestor., thor of Nature and the Supernat- 
3, 1. το. ural, p. 146. 
35 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God the Au- 36 Apol., II, n. 10. 


37 Serm. Contr.. drian.,. IX, nm. 7. 
- 
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Eleventh Council of Toledo (A.D. 675) taught that 
“ Christ exists in two natures, but in three substances.” 38 
But when the Fourteenth Council of Toledo, held only 
nine years later, repeated this phrase, Pope Sergius the 
First demanded an “explanation.” The demand was 
complied with by St. Julian of Toledo, and His explana- 
tion satisfied the Pope.*® <A century later (A. Ὁ. 794) 
the formula was expressly disapproved by a provincial 
council held at Frankfort against the Adoptionists. The 
decrees of this council, which are vested with special au- 
thority on account of their formal approbation by Pope 
Hadrian I, contain the following passage: “Jn profes- 
sione Nicaent symboli non invenimus dictum, in Christo 
“duas naturas et tres substantias’ et ‘homo deificatus’ et 
“Deus humanatus’” Quid est natura hominis nist anima 
et corpus? Vel quid est inter naturam et substantiam, ut 
“tres substantias’ necesse sit nobis dicere? .. . Consu- 
etudo ecclestastica solet in Christo duas substantias no- 
minare, Det videlicet et hominis.’ * In spite of this rep- 
rimand, however, the formula of the “ three substances ” 
continued in use and ultimately became part of the ap- 
proved Scholastic terminology. St. Bonaventure unhes- 
itatingly speaks of a “ threefold substance ” in Christ, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas teaches: ‘“ The name ‘ man,’ applied 
to Christ, also signifies His Divine Person, and thus im- 
plies three substances.” #1. The orthodoxy of the formula, 
therefore, when used in the sense which we have ex- 
plained, cannot be questioned.* 


38 “Christus in his duabus na- 
turis, tribus exstat substantiis.” 
(Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirt- 
dion, τὰ. 284). 

39 Cfr. Vasquez, Comment in 5. 
Th., Ill, disp. 37, c. 2-3. 

40 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, n. 312. 


41“ Hoc nomen ‘homo’ dictum 


de Christo, dicit etiam divinam per- 
sonam, et sic dicit tres substantias.’’ 
(Comment. in Quatuor Libros Seni., 
III, dist. 6, qu. 1, art. 3.) 

42 Cir. L. Janssens, De Deo- 
Homine, I, 156 sqq., Friburgi 1901; 
De Lugo, De Myst. Incarn., disp. 
13, sect. 1 (ed. Paris. 1890, t. 11, 
pp. 636 sqq.). 


SECTION 2 


THE ADAMIC ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN NATURE 
OF CHRIST 


The dogma that Christ is true man, implies not only 
the reality and integrity of His human nature, but like- 
wise the origin of that nature from Mary. It is this 
latter fact which beyond aught else guarantees the reality 
and integrity of our Lord’s sacred manhood. In other 
words, Christ is truly and integrally a man because, by 
maternal generation from the Virgin-mother Mary, He 
is a “Son of Adam” according to the flesh, and conse- 
quently our “ Brother.” To establish unity of species be- 
tween Himself and us it would have been sufficient for the 
Logos to have brought His humanity with Him from 
Heaven. But his humanity is specifically identical with 
ours. It is founded upon kinship of race and blood re- 
lation. By His “real incorporation with our kind” in 
Adam, Jesus Christ is “bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh.” 


1. HERETICAL DOCTRINES ON THIS SUBJECT 
vs. THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH.—a) Cer- 
tain Gnostics of the second century, notably Val- 
entinus * and Apelles, a disciple of Marcion,? 
who held an attenuated Docetism, admitted 


1 Valentinus flourished about 2Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 
A.D. 150. His false teaching (see trology, p. 80; Tixeront, History of 
Burt, Dictionary of Sects, pp. 612 Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 183 5464. 
sqq.) was refuted by St. Irenxus, 
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the reality and integrity of Christ’s human na- 
ture only after a fashion. Their theory was that 
He possessed a “celestial body.” This teaching 
involved a denial (1) of the earthly origin of 
Christ’s manhood, and (2) of His conception 
and birth by the Virgin Mary. In describing 
the latter Valentinus employed the simile of 
“water flowing through a channel.” Similar 
errors were harbored by the Paulicians of Syria,* 
and, in modern times, by the Anabaptists, the 
Quakers, and certain pseudo-mystics of the six- 
teenth century.° 

b) The Church never for a moment left her 
faithful children in doubt as to the true origin 
and descent of Jesus. The Ecumenical Council 
of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) defined: “Docemus, 
eundemque |[Christum| perfectuim im deitate et 
cundem perfectum 1 humanittate, Deum verum 
et hominem verum, eundent ex aninia rationali et 
corpore, consubstantialem Patri secundum deita- 
tem, consubstantialem nobis eundeim secundum 
luananutatem (ὁμοούσιον τῷ πατρὶ κατὰ τὴν θεότητα, καὶ ὃμο-- 
ούσιον ἡμῖν τὸν αὐτὸν κατὰ τὴν ἀνθρωπότητα, per On1mN1A 
nobis sumilem absque peccato; ante saecula qui- 


3 ὡς διὰ σωλῆνος ὕδωρ͵ Cir. Epi- pp. 761 sqq.; cfr. also Funk-Cappa- 
phanius, Haer., XXXI, 7. delta, A Manual of Church History, 
4The Paulicians were “but the Vol. I, pp. 265 sq., London 1910; 
Priscillianists of the East.’’ For an Conybeare, The Key of Truth, Lon- 
account of their curious beliefs see don 1898. 
Alzog-Pabisch-Byrne, Manual of 5 Weigel, Petersen, Dippel, and 
Universal Church History, Vol. I, — others. 
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dem de Patre genitum (γεννηθέντα) secundum det- 
tatem, in novissumts autem diebus eundem prop- 
ter 10s et propter nostram salutem, ex Maria Vir- 
gine Det genitrice (ἐκ Μαρίας τῆς παρθένου τῆς θεοτόκουῚ 
secundum humamnitatem— We teach that He 
[Christ] is perfect in Godhead and perfect in 
manhood, being truly God and truly man; that 
He is of a rational soul and body, consubstan- 
tial with the Father as touching the Godhead, 
and consubstantial with us as touching His man- 
hood, being like us in all things, sin excepted; 
that, as touching His Godhead, He was begotten 
of the Father before the worlds; and, as touching 
His manhood, He was for us and for our salva- 
tion born of Mary, the Virgin, Mother of God.” ° 


This is a most important dogmatic definition, and in 
order to grasp its full import the student should ponder 
the following points: 

(1) Christ’s homoousia with the Father and His con- 
substantiality with the human race are not co-ordinate 
relations. The divine homoousia is based on “ numerical 
identity ” or “ tautousia,’* whereas Christ’s consubstan- 
tiality with man rests on a purely “ specific identity,” 
which, however, in consequence of our common descent 
from Adam, is a true blood-relationship. 

(2) This blood-relationship arises formally and im- 
mediately from the fact of Christ’s being engendered in 
the Virgin Mary. Had He merely passed through her 
virginal womb, as Valentinus and his fellow sectaries 


6 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirt- 7 Cfr, Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
dion, n, 148. Trinity, pp. 255 sqq. 
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held, no blood-relationship would have been established 
between Him and us. Hence the need of accentuating 
the phrase: γεννηθέντα ἐκ Μαρίας. 

(3) In order to show that Christ’s temporal genera- 
tion from His mother is equally true and real with His 
divine generation from the Eternal Father, the Council 
applies to both the one word γεννηθέντα, without, of course, 
thereby denying the fundamental distinction between di- 
vine and creatural generation. 

(4) The dogma would not be complete without a dis- 
tinct reference to the purpose of the Redemption, inas- 
much as the Adamic origin of Christ is intimately 
bound up with His mediatorial office and the redemption 
of the human race. The creeds, including that of Chal- 
cedon, bring out this soteriological relation by the typical 
additament: “ Propter nos et propter nostram salutem 
(80 ἡμᾶς καὶ διὰ τὴν ἡμετέραν cwrnpiav).” 


2. THE TEACHING OF REvELATION.—Holy 
Scripture teaches that Christ became consubstan- 
tial with man by descent from Adam, for the 
purpose of redeeming the human race, of which 
He is a member and a scion. 

a) In the Old Testament the Redeemer was 
promised, first as “the seed of the woman,” ὃ 
later as “the seed of Abraham,” and in fine 
as “the seed of David.” The New Testament 
frequently refers to Him as “the Son of David.” ὃ 


8Gen, III, 1s (the ‘ Protevan- IX, 27; XII, 23; Luke I, 32; Rom. 
gelium "), Cfr. H. P. Liddon, The I, 3; Apoc. V, 5. Cfr. H. J. Cole- 
Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour ridge, S. J., The Preparation of the 
Jesus Christ, pp. 109 sqq. Incarnation, pp. 209 sqq., London 
9“ Filius David.”’ Matth I, 1; 1894, 
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Whenever the inspired writers of the New Testament 
wish to point to the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies in the life of Jesus Christ, they strongly em- 
phasize His conception and birth from the Virgin Mary.?° 
Cir. Luke I, 31 sq.: “ Eece concipies in utero et paries 
filium.... Filius Altissimi vocabitur, et dabit illi Do- 
minus Deus sedem David patris eius— Behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a son. 
.. He... shall be called the Son of the Most High; 
and the Lord shall give unto Him the throne of David 
his father.” Luke I, 35: “ Quod nascetur ex te sanc- 
tum, vocabitur Filius De1— The Holy which shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” Matth. I, 
16: “lacob autem genuit loseph, virum Mariae, de qua 
natus est Iesus, qui vocatur Christus (ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννηθη Ἰησοῦς 
ὃ λεγόμενος Χριστός) ---- And Jacob begot Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ.” Rom. I, 3: “ Factus ex semine David secun- 
dum carnem— Who was made of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh.” Gal. IV, 4: “Muisit Deus 
Filium suum factum ex muliere—God sent his Son, 
made of a woman.” These and many similar texts 
prove, (1) that Christ is a genuine descendant of Adam, 
and (2) that He traces his lineage by maternal gen- 
eration through Mary, who was a daughter of Adam. 

The soteriological aspect is sharply accentuated by St. 
Paul when he says that the human race was redeemed 
by One who was not only God made man, but also of 
the blood of Adam. Heb. II, 11 and 14: “ Qui enim 
sanctificat et qui sanctificantur, ex uno [scil. Adamo] 
omnes; propter quam causam non confunditur (ἐπαι- 
oxvveta)fratres eos vocare ... ut per mortem destrue- 


10 Cfr. M. J. Scott, S.J., The Virgin Birth, N. Y. 1925, pp. 4 sqq. 
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ret eum, qui habebat mortis imperium, id est, diabolum 
—— For both he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanc- 
tified, are all of one. For which cause he 15 not ashamed 
to call them brethren... that, through death, he 
might destroy him who had the empire of death, that 
is to say, the devil,” 1: 


b) In considering the Patristic tradition we 
note the remarkable fact that the early Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers, down to the time of 
Fulgentius, attribute very great importance to the 
preposition ex in the Scriptural formula “factus 
ex muliere.” 15 


Thus Tertullian observes in his work De Carne Christ: 
“ Per virginem dicitis natum, non ex virgine, et in vulva, 
non ex vulva. Quia et angelus in somnis ad Ioseph: 
“nam quod in ea naium est, inquit, ‘de Spiritu S. est, 
non dixit ex ca. Nempe tamen, etsi ex ea dixisset, in 
ea diverat; in ea enim erat, quod ex ea erat. ... Sed 
bene, quod idem dicit Matthaeus originem Domini de- 
currens ab Abraham usque ad Mariam: “TIacob, in- 
quit, “generavit loseph, virum Mariae, ex qua nascitur 
Christus’ Sed et Paulus grammaticis istis silentium 
unpont: ‘misit, inquit, “Deus Filium suum factum ex 
muliere. Numquid per mulierem, aut in muliere?” 
And St. Basil in his treatise on the Holy Ghost says: 
“To show that the God-bearing flesh was formed of 
human material,* the Apostle chose a striking phrase; 


11 On Satan’s “reign of death” 12 γεγόμενον ἐκ γυναικός͵ Gal. 
cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God the Author IV, a 
of Nature and the Supernatural, pp. 13 Tertullian, De Carne Christi, c. 
291, 344 5866. 20. 


14 ἐκ τοῦ ἀνθρωπείον φυράματος. 
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for the expression ‘through the woman’ might suggest 
the notion of a mere transit; but this other [phrase]: 
‘out of the woman,’ suffictently explains the com- 
munication of nature existing between Him who was 
born and His mother.” 1 

We note in passing that Christ’s descent from Adam, 
and His blood-relationship with us, is not impaired by 
the circumstance that His conception was effected with- 
out male codperation. For, as St. Ignatius observes, 
‘Our God Jesus Christ was conceived ** by Mary as the 
fruit of her womb, according to the decree of God,— 
from the seed of David, ’tis true, but of the Holy 
Ghost.” 17 Whoever is born of a daughter of Adam, 
though without male cooperation, is a genuine descendant 
of Adam in all respects except original sin.*® 

Why did Christ choose to enter into blood-relationship 
with the children of Adam? Following St. Paul the 
Fathers hold that the reason is to be found in the ulterior 
purpose of the Redemption. According to the classic 
dictum of St. Irenzus, Christ, as man, was not, like 
Adam, formed of “the slime of the earth,’ but born 
of a daughter of Adam, “ ut non alia plasmatto fieret 
neque alia esset plasmatio, quae salvaretur, sed eadem 
ipsa recapitularetur,”’ 15. or, in the words of St. Athana- 
sius, “in order that the nations be of the same body 
and have a share with Christ.”?° Some of the Fathers 


15 St. Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, c. 
5, mn. 12, Other Patristic comments 
on Gal. IV, 4 in Petavius, De In- 
carn. Verbi, V, 16. Cfr. Durand- 
Bruneau, The Childhood of Jesus 
Christ, pp. 149 sqq., Philadelphia 
1910. 

16 ἐκνοφορήθη͵ 

17S. Ign. M., Ep. ad Ephes., n. 
18. 
18 Cfr, Pohle-Preuss, God the Au- 


thor of Nature and the Supernat- 
ural, pp. 279 sqq. The perpetual 
virginity of Mary will be treated in 
Mariology. Cfr. Durand-Bruneau, 
The Childhood of Jesus Christ, pp. 
153 566. 

19 Contr. Haeres., III, 21, 10. 

20 ὥστε εἶναι τὰ ἔθνη σύσσωμα 
καὶ συμμέτοχα τοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
Contr. Apollin., II, 5. 
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say that Christ assumed the flesh of the entire human 
race for the purpose of redemption. Thus, e. g., St. 
Hilary: ‘“ The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, ἡ. é., by assuming the nature of the entire human 
race,” 21. And, still more graphically St. Leo the Great: 
“He dwelled among us, whom the Godhead of the Word 
had fitted to itself, whose flesh, taken from the womb of 
the Virgin, we are. . . . He made His own the substance 
of our body, not of any material whatever, but of our 
proper substance.” ?? Of course, these are hyperboles. 


3. INCIDENTAL THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS.— 
a) Although Sacred Scripture frequently refers 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary as “the mother of 
Jesus,’ °° it cannot but surprise the careful 
student that Christ Himself never calls her by 
the tender name of “mother.” 


In Matth. XII, 46 sqq. He even expressly rejects this 
name and with a semblance of harshness points to 
the higher duty incumbent on Him of performing the 
will of His Heavenly Father. At the marriage of 
Cana Mary is worried because “they have no wine; and 
Jesus saith to her: Woman,** what is that to me and 
to thee? My hour is not yet come.” > From the cross 
He charged her: ‘ Woman, behold thy son,” and com- 
mitted her to the care of his favorite Apostle with the 


21 “ Verbum caro factum est et 
habitavit in nobis, naturam scilicet 
universt humani generis assumens.” 
tn Ps... τὼς 

22 Serm. de WNattv., X, c 3: 
“ Habitavit in nobis, quos sibi Verbt 
divinitas coaptavit, cutus caro de 
utero Virginis sumpta nos sumus. 
. ως Substantiam nostri corporis 


% 


suam fecit, non de quacunque mia- 
teria, sed de substantia proprie no- 
stra.’ Cfr. Franzelin, De Verbo 
Incarnato, thes. 14; Stentrup, 
Christologia, thes. 9. 

23 Cfr. Matth. I, 18; 11, 22; Luke 
I, 43; John II, 1, et passim. 

24 Multer, γύναι͵ 

25 John II, 4. 
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words: “ Behold thy mother.” ** Though this manner 
of speaking, under the circumstances, is pathetic 
rather than surprising, the two passages Matth. XII, 
46 sqq. and John II, 4 cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the observation that the word “ woman” 
among the Jews and Greeks denoted respect and es- 
teem for the one thus addressed. We must seek for 
a deeper theological explanation. This may be found 
(1) in the fact that it was eminently proper for our 
Divine Redeemer to put His relations to His Heav- 
enly Father above the ties of flesh and blood, and 
(2) in the consideration that, beginning with the Prot- 
evangelium, all through Isaias and the Gospels down 
to the Apocalypse, there runs the name of a “ woman,” 
which organically connects the “ first Gospel” with the 
“second,” and both in turn with the “ last,’ ἡ. e.; St. 
John’s Revelation.*7 Professor (now Bishop) Schafer de- 
serves credit for having brought out this important point 
of view, which enables us to solve certain knotty exeget- 
ical problems in a perfectly satisfactory way. ‘“‘ Thus,” he 
says, “the last book of Divine Revelation points back to 
the first. The ‘woman’ of the first promise of salvation 
in Paradise, the mother of Him who was to crush the 
head of the Serpent, and through Him the mother of all 
those who possess spiritual life, and conjointly with her,’! 
in this sense, the Church itself, is the ‘ sign’ heralded by 
Isaias and visioned by St. John on the isle of Patmos.” 7° 


26 John XIX, 26 sq. satisfactory explanation see the re- 
27 (ἔτ. Apoc. XII, 1: “ Mulier cently published work of B. Bart- 
amicta sole.” mann, Christus ein Gegner des 


28 Alois Schafer, Die Gottesmutter Maritenkultus? Jesus und seine 
in der Hi, Schrift, 2nd ed., p. 251, Mutter in den heiligen Evangelien, 
Miinster 1900. For another equally Freiburg 19009. 
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b) Regarding the outward aspect of Christ’s 
human nature we have no reliable information.” 


Tertullian asserts that our Lord closely resembled 
Adam, and he attributes this resemblance to the alleged 
fact that, in fashioning the body of our proto-parent, 
the Creator had before Him as in a vision the portrait 
of “the Second Adam.” *° But this is an entirely gratui- 
tous assumption. The conjecture of several Fathers ** 
that the bodily presence of our Divine Lord was contemp- 
tible, arose from a misinterpretation of Is. LIII, 2 saq., 
where the Messias is pictured in His cruel suffering. It 
has been asserted that the impression of our Lord’s face 
(Volto Santo) on the so-called Veil of St. Veronica, 
which is preserved in St. Peter’s Basilica at Rome,** bears 
a certain family resemblance to a portrait found on an 
ancient monument at Karnak and believed to repre- 
sent the Jewish King Roboam, a bodily ancestor of our 
Lord. But, as has been pointed out, the name appended 
to this portrait, which was at first deciphered as “ Reha- 
beam,’ is really the name of a city, and the picture itself 
was most probably intended to be a composite portrait 
representing the population.** 

The description of our Divine Lord contained in the 
report of the alleged ambassadors of King Abgar, is, 


29 On this subject cfr. Vavasseur, 
De Forma Christi, Paris 1649; 
G. A. Miller, Die leibliche Gestalt 
Jesu Christi nach der Urtradition, 
Graz 1908; S. J. Hunter, Outlines 
of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. 11, pp. 
463 saq.; F. Johnson, Have We the 
Likeness of Christ? Chicago 1902; 
G. E. Meille, Christ’s Likeness tn 
History and Art, London 1924; J. P. 
Arendzen, Men and Manners in the 
Days of Christ, London, 1928, pp. 
80-93. 

30 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God the Au- 


thor of Nature and the Supernat- 
ural, pp. 130 86. 

81 Ε. g., Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, and also Tertullian. 

32 Cfr. P. J. Chandlery, ὃ. J., 
Pilgrim-Walks in Rome, p. 27, 2nd 
ed., London 1905. On this and 
other apocryphal portraits of Christ 
efr. (ὦ, M. Kaufmann, Christliche 
Archiologie, pp. 406 sqq., Pader- 
born 1905. 

88 F. Kaulen in the Kirchenlezxt- 
kon, 2nd ed., Vol. X, 1225, Frei- 
burg 1897. 
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of course, quite as spurious as the apocryphal correspond- 
ence of Christ with the toparch of Edessa, which has come 
down to us in the so-called Legend of Thaddeus.** 

It is safe to assume that the Son of God, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, was beautiful in form and fig- 
ure, of majestic mien and sympathetic presence. The fact 
that no trustworthy portrait of Him exists may be due 
to a purposive design on the part of Divine Providence, 
lest the beauty of His manhood outshine His spiritual 
form and dignity.* 


Reapincs:—J. Morris, Jesus the Son of Mary, 2 vols., Lon- 
don 1851.—P. Vogt, 5. J., Der Stammbaum Christi bet... 
Matthdus und Lukas, Freiburg 1907—J. M. Heer, Die Stamm- 
baume Jesu nach Matthaus und Lukas, Freiburg 1910 — L. Pres- 
tige (Anglican), The Virgin Birth of Our Lord, London 1918— 
B. L. Conway, C. 5. P., The Virgin Birth, N. Y. 1924. (A brief 
answer, with bibliography, to the chief objections brought forward 
against the dogma of the Virgin Birth from the days of the 
Gnostics to the Modernists).—* A. Steinmann, Die jungfréuliche 
Geburt des Herrn, Minster 1916.—* IpEM, Die Jungfrauengeburt 
und die vergleichende Religionsgeschichte, Paderborn 1919.— 
Coube, Reine des Objections, Mai 1924 (whole issue devoted to 
the question of the Virgin Birth). 


84 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- Les Origines de VEglise d’Edcsse ct 
trology, pp. 109 sq.; H. Leclercq, Ja Légende d’Abgar, Paris 1888. 
art. “ Abgar”’ in the Catholic En- 85 (ἔτ, Suarez, De Incarn., disp. 
cyclopedia, Vol. I; J. Tixeront, 32, sect. 2: L. Janssens, De Deo- 

Homine, Vol. I, pp. 505 saq. 


SECTION 3 
THE PASSIBILITY OF CHRISTS HUMAN NATURE 


1. HERETICAL TEACHINGS AND THE CHURCH. 
—The term “passibility” (capacity for suffer- 
ing), when applied to our Divine Saviour, means 
bodily infirmity to a degree involving the possi- 
bility of death (defectus corporis), and in addi- 
tion thereto, those psychical affections which are 
technically called πάθη, passiones,* by Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. It is necessary to assume such 
physical defects and psychical affections in Christ 
in order to safeguard His human nature and the 
genuineness of the atonement. In other words, 
the passibility of Christ is a necessary postulate of 
His Passion. 


a) To deny our Lord’s liability to suffering and death, 
or the immeasurable richness of His soul-life while 
on earth, would be tantamount to asserting that Christ 
merely bore the semblance of a man and that His human 
actions were apparitional,— just what the Docetists as- 
serted. On the other side we have Monophysitism, the 
doctrine of one composite nature in Christ, which logically 


1“ Propriissime  dicuntur  pas-  sicut et cetera, quae ad naturam 
siones animae affectiones appetitus hominis pertinent.”’?’ {S. Theol., 3a, 
Sensitivi, quae in Christo fuerunt, qu. 15, art. 4.) 
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leads to the heretical assumption of “ Theopaschitism ”’— 
a worthy pendant to Patripassianism,?—-and to the 
equally heretical theory that Christ was absolutely incapa- 
ble of suffering. Towards the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century, a Monophysitic sect 
under the leadership of Julian of Halicarnassus? and 
Gajanus,* maintained that the body of Christ was in- 
corruptible even before the Resurrection, or, more 
precisely, that it was not subject to decay (φθορά). 
These sectaries “were named by their opponents 
Aphthartodoceta, 1. e., teachers of the incorruptibil- 
ity of the body of Christ, or Phantasiaste, 1. e., teachers 
of a merely phenomenal body of Christ.”* Julian was 
at least consistent, but his opponent Severus, Mono- 
physite Bishop of Antioch (512), contradicted his own 
fundamental assumption when He admitted the orthodox 
doctrine that Christ before His Resurrection shared in 
all the bodily sufferings and infirmities of human nature. 
The Severians were therefore called φθαρτολάτραι or cor- 
rupticole.® 


b) Meanwhile, at the Ecumenical Council of 
Ephesus (A.D, 431), the Chureh had laid it 
down as an article of faith that “the Word of God 
suffered in the flesh, and was crucified in the flesh, 
and tasted death in the flesh, and that He is ‘the 
first-born from the dead’ [Col. J, 18], as He is life 
and lite-giver inasmuch as He is God.” — 


2Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine controversy by R. Draguet, in Julien 


Trinity, pp. 117 sq. d’Halicarnasse et sa  Controverse 
8 About A. D. 476 and 536. avec Sévére d’Antioche sur la In- 
4 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology,  corruptibilité du Corps du Christ, 

Ὁ. 533: Louvain 1924. 


5 New Light is thrown on _ this G6 See Appendix II, infra, p. 248. 
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Carefully distinguishing between passibility and passion 
the Decretum pro lacobitis of Eugene IV, adopted by the 
Council of Florence, A. D. 1439, defined: “ Deus et homo, 
Dei Filius et hominis filius, . . . tmmortalis et aeternus 
ex natura divinitatis, passibilis et temporalis ex condi- 
tione assumptae humanitatis. Firmiter credit | Ecclesia], 
... Dei Filium in assumpta humanitate ex Virgine vere 
natum, vere passum, vere mortuum et sepultum — God 
and man, Son of God and son of man, . . . immortal and 
eternal by virtue of [His] Divinity, capable of suffering 
and temporal by virtue of [His] assumed manhood. 
The Church firmly believes ... that the Son of God 
in [His] assumed humanity was truly born of the Vir- 
gin; that He truly suffered, died, and was buried.”* 
Though these and other ecclesiastical definitions profess- 
edly deal only with our Saviour’s liability to suffering and 
death, they plainly include, at least by implication, the 
psychical affections which are the common lot of all men, 
and which necessarily accompany suffering and death. 
It is impossible to conceive of a genuine human soul 
devoid of spiritual and sensitive affections, or even of 
actual bodily suffering, without a corresponding affliction 
of the soul. 


2. THE PASSIBILITY OF CHRIST’S HUMAN Na- 
TURE DEMONSTRATED FROM DIVINE REVELA- 
TION.—The heretical doctrine that Christ was 
incapable of suffering is manifestly repugnant to 
Holy Scripture and Tradition. 

a) One need but open the Gospels at almost 
any page to be convinced that, in His human na- 


7 Cfr, Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 708. 
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ture, Christ was subject both to the ordinary 
infirmities of the body and the human affections 
of the soul. 


The story of His life confirms and completes the 
prophetic picture of the “man of sorrows” painted by 
Isaias.2 He “ was hungry ” ® and “ thirsted.” 2° He was 
““wearied ” 74 and fell “asleep.” ?2 He shed His blood 
and died. On many occasions He mantfested distinctly 
human emotions. Standing before the tomb of His 
friend Lazarus, for example, He “ groaned in the spirit 
and troubled himself ... and... wept.’”?* Finding in 
the temple “ them that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and 
the changers of money,’ He, who was ordinarily so 
meek, became inflamed with holy anger and drove them 
out with a scourge.** His eyes rested with tender regard 
on the pious youth who was able to say that he had ob- 
served the commandments of God from his boyhood.® 
He rejoiced 15 and sorrowed,!? He marvelled 15 and was 
oppressed with fear and heaviness.*® 

St. Paul explains the reason for all this in Heb. II, 16 
sq.: “ Nusquam enim angelos apprehendit, sed semen 
Abrahae apprehendit; unde debuit per omnia fratribus 
similari,?® ut misericors fieret et fidelis pontifex ad Deum, 
ut repropitiaret delicta populi**— For nowhere doth-he 
take hold of the angels: but of the seed of Abraham he 
taketh hold. Wherefore it behooved him in all things 


8 Is. LIII, 3 sqaqa. 16 John XI, 15. 
9 Matth. IV, 2. 17 Matth. XXVI, 37 sq. 
10 John XIX, 28, 18 Matth, VIII, το. 
11 John IV, 6. 19 Mark XIV, 33: “Et coepii 
12 Matth. VIII, 24. pavere et taedere (ἐκθαμβεῖσθαι 
13 John XI, 33 sqq. καὶ ἀδημονεῖν).᾽ 
14 John ΤΙ, 15. 20 κατὰ πάντα τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς 
1 Mark X, 21: ὁ δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦς ὁμοιωθῆναι, 

ἐμβλέψας αὐτῷ ἠγάπησεν αὐτόν. 21 εἰς τὸ ἱλάσκεσθαι τὰς apuap- 


τίας τοῦ λαοῦ. 


& 
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to be made like unto his brethren, that he might become 
a merciful and faithful high priest before God, that he 
might be a propitiation for the sins of the people.” 


b) The Patristic teaching on this point agrees 
with that of Sacred Scripture in every detail, 
except that the Fathers formally exclude from the 
human nature of Christ all physical and moral de- 
fects, which Holy Scripture does rather by im- 
plication. 


a) St. Ambrose says that Christ must have felt and 
acted like a man because He possessed a human nature: 
“ Unde valde eos errare res indicat, qui carnem homints 
a Christo aiunt esse susceptam, affectum [autem] ne- 
gant, ... qui hominem ex homine tollunt, quum homo 
sine affectu hominis esse non possit.” 2? St. Leo the Great 
points out that the hypostatic Union of the two natures 
in Christ postulates the co-existence of contrary proper- 
ties: “Impassibilis Deus non dedignatus est esse homo 
passibilis, et immortalis mortis legibus subtacere.” 35 

B) The only dissenting voice is that of St. Hilary 
(d. 366), who in his principal work, De Trinitate, writ- 
ten for the purpose of defining and scientifically estab- 
lishing the Christological teaching of the Church against 
Arianism,?* seems to have taught that Jesus was abso- 
lutely insensible to pain and suffering. St. Hilary was 
accused of heresy by Claudianus Mamertus (d. about 


22 In Ps.,, δῖ, Be ὃ. fate] is a sustained and intensely 
23 Serm., 22, ec. 2 Cér. St. Aus enthusiastic plea for the faith of 
gustine, De Civit. Det, XIV, 9, 3. the Church, In the domain of early 
24 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- ecclesiastical literature it is certainly 


trology, pp. 404 sq. ‘“* The entire the most imposing of all the works 
work [Hilary’s treatise De Trini- written against Arianism.” 
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474),2> and the charge was repeated by Berengar and 
Baronius. Erasmus did not scruple to reckon Hilary 
among the Docetz, and a recent writer, Dom Lawrence 
Janssens, O.S.B., who has subjected the text to careful 
scrutiny, arrives at practically the same conclusion.”® 
The vast majority of Catholic divines, however, headed 
by Peter Lombard,’ defend St. Hilary against the charge 
of heresy and interpret his writings in accordance with 
the orthodox teaching of the Church. There is a third 
group of theologians, chief among them William of Paris 
and Petavius,?* who hold that St. Hilary’s original teach- 
ing, in his work De Trinitate, was false, but that he tacitly 
retracted it in his Commentary on the Psalms. 

The objections to St. Hilary’s teaching seem to us to 
rest on hermeneutical rather than dogmatic grounds. 
The supposition that he retracted his previous teaching 
in his Commentary on the Psalms is altogether gratui- 
tous. It will be far juster to interpret the ambiguous 
phrases in his work De Trinitate in the light of certain 
perfectly orthodox expressions which occur in the Trac- 
tatus super Psalinos. Had Hilary believed that the 
human nature of Christ was absolutely insensible to 
pain and suffering, he would surely not have written: 
“ Hune igitur τα a Deo percussum persecuti sunt, super 
dolorem vulnerum dolorem persecutionis huius addentes; 
pro nobis enim secundum Prophetam dolet.” *° 


25 Nihil doloris Christum in pas- 
sione sensisse,”’ was the way in 
which he formulated Hilary’s teach- 
ing. (De Statu Animae, II, 9.) 

26“ Mentem 5. Hilartt ab Aph- 
thartodocctarum excessu non tanto- 
pere distare.” (Christologia, Ὁ. 552, 
Friburgi 1901.) 


27 Liber Sent., III, dist. 15 sq. 


His example was followed by St. 
Bonaventure (in h. 1), St. Thomas 
Aquinas (in ἢ. 1.), the Maurist Cou- 
stant (Opp. 5. Hilarit, Praef., sect. 
4, § 3, n. 98 sqq.), and lately Sten- 
trup (Christologia, I, thes. 56). 

28 Cfr. De Incarn., X, 5. 

20 Jn Psi; 68, ἢν, 23. Cir. Jn Psy 
53, NM. 4-73 54, ὅπ, 6, 
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How, then, are we to interpret the incriminated passages 
in the treatise De Trinitate? Let us examine the text. 
It reads as follows (X, n.13): “Homo Iesus Christus, 
unigenttus Deus, per carnem et Verbum ut hominis filius 
ita et Dei Filius, hominem verum secundum similitu- 
dinem nostri hominis, non deficiens a se Deo sumpsit; in 
quo quamvis ictus incideret aut vulnus descenderet aut 
nodi concurrerent aut suspensio elevaret, afferrent qui- 
dem haec impetum passionis, non tamen dolorem pas- 
sionis inferrent. ... Passus quidem est Dominus Iesus, 
dum caeditur, ... dum moritur; scd in corpus Domini 
wwruens passio nec non fuit passio nec tamen naturam 
passionis exseruit, dum... virtus corporis sine sensu 
poenae vim poenae in se desaevientis excepit. . . . Caro 
lla, id est panis tlle de coelis est; et homo ille de Deo 
est, habens ad patiendum quidem corpus et passus est, 
sed naturam non habens ad dolendum. Naturae enim 
propriae ac suae corpus ilud est, quod i coelestem 
gloriam conformatur in monte, quod attactu suo fugat 
febres, quod de sputo suo format oculos.” 

The orthodoxy of these equivocal and awkward 
phrases has been defended on a twofold plea. Some 
have contended that St. Hilary, in speaking of “ Christ,” 
meant the “ Person of Christ,” 1. δ., the Divine Logos, 
and that, consequently, in referring to the “nature of 
Christ ” he had in mind the “ nature of the Logos,” ἢ. e., 
Christ’s Divinity, which in matter of fact can be subject 
neither to “dolor passionis” nor “sensus poenae.” 
Others have attempted to solve the difficulty by pointing 
out that St. Hilary’s controversial attitude against the 
Arians led him to insist on the Divinity of Christ so 
vigorously as to accentuate unduly the a-priori excellence 
of His humanity and its special prerogatives over or- 
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dinary human nature.®° According to the first theory, 
the passage: “Virtus corporis sine sensu poenae vim 
poenae excepit” would convey the perfectly orthodox 
meaning: “Virtus divina corporis [1. e., Verbum ex- 
istens 1 corpore| sine sensu poenae fuit.’ The phrase 
“naturam non habens ad dolendum” would likewise be 
unexceptionable if satura were taken in the sense of 
natura divina. With regard to the second theory we 
may remark: St. Hilary undoubtedly teaches that there 
is an important difference between the sacred humanity 
of Christ and the ordinary human nature common to 
all men by virtue of their descent from Adam. He 
holds that the human nature of our Lord was different 
from, and superior to, ordinary human nature, and he 
attributes this difference to Christ’s miraculous gener- 
ation “ from the Holy Ghost and the Virgin.” *4 While 
he fully admits the reality and passibility of Christ's 
manhood, St. Hilary asserts the existence of a threefold 
essential difference between the Godman and all other 
human beings, viz.: (1) It was impossible for Christ to 
be overcome by bodily pain, (2) He was under no obliga- 
tion to suffer, and (3) His suffering did not partake of 
the nature of punishment.*” 

In the light of these considerations it cannot be truth- 
fully asserted that St. Hilary sacrificed the dogma of the 
passibility to his exalted conception of the majesty of 
the Godman. We must, however, admit that he did not 
succeed in finding the right via media between the doc- 


80 This peculiarity can be traced 
also in his other writings. 

31 De Trinit., X, 15, 18. 

82 Cfr. St. Thomas, Commentum 
in Quatuor Libros Sent., IYI, dist. 
15: ‘“‘ Solutto Magtstri consistit tn 


hoc, quod simpliciter noluit [S. Hi- 


larius] removere a Christo dolorem, 
sed tria quae sunt circa dolorem: 
1. dominium doloris,...2. mert- 
tunt doloris,... 3. necessifatem 
doloris ... Et secundum hoc sol- 
vuntur tria dificilia, quae in verbis 
eius videntur esse.” 
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trine of the Arians on the one hand and that of the 
Aphthartodocetz on the other, and that he failed to give 
due emphasis to the Scriptural and ecclesiastical teach- 
ing with regard to the nature and extent of our Lord’s 
capacity for suffering. Thus, while he certainly erred, 
he may be said to have erred on a minor point. He 
had before him the ideal Christ, as He might have ap- 
peared among men, in the full consciousness of His 
divine dignity and without any obligation to suffer. The 
historic Christ of the Gospels, whose Divinity he was 
called upon to defend against powerful and sagacious 
foes, St. Hilary manifestly overrated. His theory may 
be briefly stated thus: The entire life and suffering of 
our Lord was a continued miracle. It was as if the 
suppressed energy of the Divine Logos were constantly 
seeking an outlet. The passibility which duty and ne- 
cessity imposed on Jesus Christ became actual passion 
only by dint of His unceasing consent. His capacity 
for suffering was abnormal, unnatural, miraculous. The 
normal condition of His sacred humanity manifested 
itself when he walked upon the waters, when he 
penetrated locked doors, when He was transfigured 
on Mount Tabor, and so forth.2* This sublime con- 
ception of Christ led St. Hilary to lose sight of the 
soteriological character of His mission. The Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God was dictated by practical reasons 
and required for its consummation a painful atonement 
which involved His death on the cross. The passibility 
of Christ must, therefore, be held to be wholly natural 
and spontaneous. A supernatural or artificial passi- 
bility, based upon an unbroken chain of miracles, could 
not have accomplished the purposes of the Redemption. 


33 Cfr. St. Hilary, De Trinit., %, 23, 35- 
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Bardenhewer can scarcely be accused of undue severity 
when he says that the teaching of St. Hilary “ makes 
a very sharp turn around the headland of Docetism.” ὃ: 


3. THE LIMITATIONS OF CuHRIst’s Passi- 
BILITY.—In view of the express teaching of 
Sacred Scripture and the Church, Catholic the- 
ologians circumscribe the dogma of Christ’s pas- 
sibility with certain well-defined limitations, by 
excluding from His human nature all those de- 
fects of body and soul which would have been 
unbecoming to a Godman. They draw a sharp 
distinction between passtones universales sive 
irreprehensibiles,* 1. e., defects which flow from 
human nature as such, and passiones particulares 
sive reprehensibiles,** which are due to particular 
or accidental causes. 


Passiones universales are, for instance, hunger and 
thirst, fatigue and worry, pain and mortality, joy 
and sorrow, fear and disgust, hope and love. The pas- 
stones or defectus particulares are partly of the body, 
such as malformation, deafness, blindness, leprosy, and 
consumption; and partly of the soul, such as feeble- 
mindedness, idiocy, revengefulness, and concupiscence.*” 


34 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrol- 
ogy, Ὁ. 410. Cfr. A. Beck, Die 


defectus sunt, qui... causantur in 
aliquibus hominibus ex quibusdam 


Trinitatslehre des hl. Hilarius von 
Poitiers, Mainz 1903; IpemM, Kirch- 
liche Studien und Quellen, pp. 82 
sqq., Amberg 1903. 

35 πάθη ἀδιάβλητα͵ 

86 πάθη διάβλητα͵ 

81 Cfr, St. Thomas, S. Theol, 38, 
qu. 14, art. 4: “ Quidam autem 


particularibus causis, sicut lepra et 
morbus caducus et alia huiusmodi, 
qui quidem defectus quandoque cau- 
santur ex culpa hominis, puta ex in- 
ordinato victu, quandoque autem ex 
defectu virtutis formativae: quorum 
neutrum convenitt Christo, quia et 
caro eius de Sphiritu S. concepta 
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As the body of Christ was exempt from all so-called 
natural defects, so His soul must have been immune 
from those psychic defects which arise from, or have any 
connection with, sin. That is to say, our Divine Re- 
deemer was not only absolutely exempt from every sinful 
affection, such as concupiscence, excessive anger, etc.; 
but He was at all times completely master of His 
soul. No unfree motus primo-primi, not to speak of 
other soul-affections, were able to surprise or overpower 
Him. St. Jerome expresses this truth in a phrase which 
has become technical: “Τῆς soul of Christ knew no 
passiones (πάθη in the strict sense of the term) but only 
προπάθειαι, propassiones.” *8 Since, however, the term 
passio in the writings of the Fathers is sometimes ap- 
plied to the Godman, its use cannot be said to be ob- 
jectionable.*® 

The Scriptural and Patristic texts already given * 
leave no doubt that Christ actually assumed the ordinary 
defects and affections of human nature. Regarding the 
diseases and weaknesses of the body in particular, St. 
Thomas gives three reasons why it was proper that the 
Saviour should share them. The first is that He came 
into the world to make satisfaction for the sins of men; 
the second, that without these defects there would have 
been room to doubt the genuinity of His human nature; 
and the third, in order to give us an example of pa- 


est... et ipse nthil inordinatum (Cfr, St. Thom., S.. Theol, 3a, at. 


in regimine vitae suae exercutt.”’ 

88 Cfr. St. Jerome, In Maitth., 5s, 
28: “Inter πάθος ef προπάθειαν, 
t 6. inter passionem et propas- 
stonem, hoc interest, quod passio 
reputatur in vitium.” In Matth., 26, 
37: “‘ Ne passio in animo illius do- 
minaretur, per propassionem coepit 
contristart; aliud est enim contri- 
start et aliud inctpere contristari,” 


1S, art. ¥, ad. 1). 

89 Cfr. De Lugo, 
disp. 22, sect. 1, sub fin. St. John 
of Damascus, δ. g., says: ‘* Chris- 
tum onmes naturales et minime re- 
prehenstbiles passiones hominis as- 
sumpsisse.” (De Fide Orth., 111, 
20.) 

40 Supra, pp. 74 566. 


De Incarn., 
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tience.*1 In fallen man these defects are punishments 
for sin. Not so in Christ, who was absolutely free from 
guilt. This truth is technically expressed in the phrase: 
“ He assumed poenalitates which involved no guilt.” 


4. A Famous THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY.— 
The foregoing explanation will enable the stu- 
dent to form a correct opinion regarding the 
merits of the famous controversy which arose 
during the lifetime of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
between the Premonstratensian Abbot Philip 
of Harvengt *? and a certain Canon named John. 


John correctly defined the passibility of our Divine 
Saviour as spontaneous and natural, though voluntarily 
assumed, whereas Philip, on what he believed to be the 
authority of St. Hilary,‘ held that impassibility was 
the normal condition of the Godman, and His actual 
surrender to weakness and suffering must be explained 
by a series of miracles. It was in fasting for a period 
of forty days, in walking upon the waters, and by 
other similar miracles, according to Philip’s theory, 
that Christ manifested His normal nature; the hun- 
ger He is reported to have felt after His fast,** and His 
ordinary dependence upon the law of gravitation were 
wholly abnormal and miraculous phenomena. But this 
theory is opposed to the plain words of St. Paul ** and 

41S... Theol, 38, Ou. 24, arti τ 3a, col. 187 sq., Innsbruck 1906. 


42 (+1183). He is also called Cfr. also Berliére, Philippe de Har- 
Philippus Bonae Spei, from his ab- vengt, Bruges 1892. 


bey of Bonne Espérance in the 43 Cfr. supra, pp. 76 sqa. 
Hennegau. For a short sketch of 44Cfr. Matth. IV, 2: “ postea 
his life and a list of his writings esuriit.”’ 

see Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius 45 ΟΥ̓, Heb. II, 173 IV, 25. 


Theologiae Catholicae, vol. 11, ed. 
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to the express teaching of the Church and the Fathers.** 
That these natural defects were voluntarily assumed did 
not make them unreal or unnatural, because their as- 
sumption was coincident with the moment of Christ’s 
voluntary Incarnation,** which implied His passion, and 
consequently also passibility for the sublime purpose of 
the atonement.*® 


READINGS: — St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 14, 15.—G. Patiss, 
S. J., Das Leiden unseres Herrn Jesu Christi nach der Lehre 
des hl. Thomas, Ratisbon 1883.—* J. Rappenhoner, Die Korper- 
leiden und Gemitsbewegungen Christi, Dusseldorf 1878.— Fr. 
Schmid, Quaestiones Selectae ex Theologia Dogmatica, qu. 6, 
Paderborn 1891.— G. A. Miller, Die leibliche Gestalt Jesu Christi, 
Graz 1909. 


46 Cfr. St. Athanasius, De Incarn. 
Verbt (Migne, P. G., XXV, 132): 
“Pro corporis proprietate esurivit.” 
St. Augustine, De Pecc. Mer. et 
Rem.,II,29: ‘* Inasmuch as in Him 
there was the likeness of sinful 
flesh, He willed to pass through the 
changes of the various stages of life, 
beginning even with infancy, so that 
it would seem as if that flesh of 
His might have arrived at death by 
the gradual approach of old age, if 
He had not been killed when a 


young man.” Hence the conciliar 
phrase: ‘‘ Passibilis ex conditione 
assumptae humanitatis,” 

47 Cir. Heb. X, κα sqq. 

48 (ἔτ, Phil. II, 7: “ Semetipsum 
exinanivit,... et habtiu inventus 
ut homo — Christ . .. emptied him- 
self, ... being made in the like- 
ness of men.”’ On the Aphthartodo- 
cetae consult J. P. Junglas, Leon- 
tius von Byzanz, pp. 100 sqq., Pa- 
derborn 1908. 


PART II 


UNITY IN DUALITY, OR THE HYPO- 
STATIC UNION 


We have shown that there are in Christ two 
natures, a divine and a human. How are these 
natures united? 


Ordinarily there are two species of unity, 7. e., two 
modes by which separate substances can be united 
into one. The first, called accidental (ρας acciden- 
talis), is that by which two substances loosely coexist, 
as, 6. g., wine and water poured into the same cup. 
The second, called substantial unity (μας substan- 
tialis), is that by which two substances combine so as 
to constitute a third, which is identical with neither of 
the two components but forms an entirely new substance. 
Thus man results from the union of body and soul, 
water from a combination of oxygen and hydrogen. 
Moral unity (unitas moralis) is a subdivision of acci- 
dental unity and obtains chiefly between rational beings, 
δ. g., between Christ and the faithful who receive Him 
in the Blessed Eucharist, between God and the elect 
endowed with the beatific vision, etc. Opposed to moral 
is physical, which necessarily involves substantial unity. 

Both reason and experience tell us that two finite 
substances can be combined into a new substance only 
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by losing each its own proper self-existence. It is in this 
manner that soul and body unite in forming man. 

The case is different with our Divine Saviour. In 
Him Divinity and humanity enter into a peculiar kind of 
physical and substantial union, in which neither loses its 
substantial existence. The Divine Logos simply possesses 
both natures without commingling or blending them to- 
gether —the divine per modum identitatis realis, the 
human per modum unitionis. This peculiar kind of phys- 
ical and substantial union, concerning which we have no 
knowledge other than that derived from Divine Revela- 
tion, is technically called hypostatic (unitas hypostatica), 
in contradistinction to a purely natural or a merely acci- 
dental or moral union. 

The exceptional rank which this “unity in duality ” 
holds among the different species of substantial unity 
leads us to expect that it should be subject to extraor- 
dinary determinations and productive of peculiar and 
unique effects. This is indeed the case, as we shall show 
in explaining (1) the Hypostatic Union as such, and (2) 
its effects. 


CHAPTER L 


THE HYPOSTATIC UNION 


We shall base our exposition of the Hypostatic Union 
on the decrees of the Fourth General Council of Chal- 
cedon (A.D. 451). Its definition of the dogma is more 
explicit even than that of the Third Ecumenical Council 
of Ephesus (A. D. 431), which is generally utilized for 
this purpose. 

Here is the canon of Chalcedon: “ Sequentes igitur s. 
Patres, unum eundemque confitert Filium et Dominum 
nostrum. [esum Christum consonanter omnes docemus, 
... unum eundemque Christum Filium Dominum uni- 
genitum, in duabus naturis inconfuse, immutabiliter, in- 
divise, inseparabiliter agnoscendum,’ nusquam sublata 
differentia naturarum propter unitionem magisque salva 
proprietate utriusque naturae, et in unam personam 
atque subsistentiam concurrente,? non in duas personas 
partitum aut divisum, sed unum eundemque Filium et 
unigenitum Deum Verbum Dominum Iesum Christum? 
— Following, therefore, the holy Fathers, we confess one 
and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and we do 
with one voice teach one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, Only-Begotten, acknowledged to be in two na- 


1 Ἔν δύο φύσεσιν [aliter: ἐκ δύο 2 Καὲ εἰς ἕν πρόσωπον καὶ μίαν 
φύσεων: on this incorrect reading ὑπόστασιν συντρεχούσης͵ 
cfr. Petavius, De Incarn., III, 6, 11] 8 Οὐκ els δύο πρόσωπα μεριζό- 
ἀσυγχύτως, ἀτρέπτως, ἀδιαιρέτως, μενον ἢ διαιρούμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνα καὶ 
ἀχωρίστως. τὸν αὐτὸν υἱὸν μονογενῇ Θεὸν 


Λόγον, Ἰζύριον ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν. 
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tures, without confusion, change, division, separation; 
the distinction of natures being by no means destroyed 
by their union; but rather the distinction of each nature 
being preserved and concurring in one Person and one 
Hypostasis; not in something that is parted or divided 
into two persons, but in one and the same and Only- 
Begotten Son, God the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 9 
A careful analysis of this dogmatic definition shows 
that the Hypostatic Union may be regarded either (1) 
as the personal unity of Christ in two natures, or (2) as 
a union of two natures which remain distinct; this union 
may again be regarded (3) as absolutely inseparable. 


GENERAL Reapincs:—* St. Thomas Aquinas, S. Theol., 3a, 
qu. 2-15, and the Commentators.— C. von Schatzler, Das Dogma 
von der Menschwerdung des Sohnes Gottes, ὃ 3 sqq., Freiburg 
1870,—* Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, §§ 215-227, Freiburg 1878 
(summarized in Wilhelm-Scannell, A Manual of Catholic The- 
ology, Vol. II, pp. 70 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1go1).—* Card. Fran- 
zelin, De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 16-40, Rome 1893.— Oswald, 
Christologie, §§ 5-6, Paderborn 1887.—* Stentrup, Christologia, 
Vol. I, thes. 16-38, Innsbruck 1882—* Maranus, De Divimtate 
Christi, etc., Wiirzburg 1850— Dom. Mingoja, O. P., De Unione 
Hypostatica, Catania, Sicily, 1926—J. P. Arendzen, I1Vhom Do 
You Say—? A Study in the Doctrine of the Incarnation, London 
1927, pp. 147 344. 

On the teaching of the Fathers see * Petavius, De Incarnatione, 
III-IX, Antwerp 1700—* Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 1], 
and ed., §§ 29-51, Freiburg 1895.— J. Tixeront, History of Dognias, 
English tr., Vol. I, St. Louis τοῖο; Vol. II, 1914; Vol. III, 1916. 


4 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, ἢ. 148. 


SECTION 1 


THE HYPOSTATIC UNION OF THE TWO NATURES 
IN CHRIST 


ARTICLE. 1 


THE POSITIVE DOGMATIC TEACHING OF REVELATION, AS 
DEFINED AGAINST NESTORIUS 


1. NESTORIANISM AND THE CHURCH.—The 
Nestorian heresy, which denied the personal unity 
of Christ, grew out of the Christological teaching 
of Diodorus of Tarsus* and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, who has been called a ‘‘Nestorius before 
Nestorius.” * Nestorianism was anathematized 
by the Third Ecumenical Council held at Ephe- 
sus, A.D. 431. Among its most prominent 
champions were Theodoret of Cyrus and Ibas 
of Edessa, whose writings, together with certain 
excerpts from the works of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, were condemned by the Fifth Ecumen- 
ical Council of Constantinople (A. D. 553) under 
the name of the Three Chapters.° 


1 Died about 394. On Diodorus Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 
see Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, 318 566. 
Pp. 315 sqq. 8 Cfr. Lévéque, Etude sur le Pape 
2 Theodore of Mopsuestia, a dis- Virgile, Paris 1887; W. H. Hutton, 
ciple of Diodorus, died about the The Church of the Sixth Century, 
year 428. An account of his life London 1897. 
and teachings will be found in 
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a) Nestorius was a Syrian by birth and became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 428. In this position he 
at once began to disseminate with great obstinacy the 
Christological heresies of his master Theodore. These 
heretical teachings may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, is a different per- 
son from the Divine Logos or Son of God. As there 
are in Christ two different and distinct natures, so there 
are in Him also two different and distinct persons, one 
divine, the other human. (2) These two persons are, 
however, most intimately united, the Logos or Son of 
God indwelling in the man Jesus as in a temple. The 
man Jesus by this indwelling of the Logos becomes 
a “ God-bearer ” (deifer, θεοφόρος), or God in a figurative 
sense, like as Moses was called “the god of Pharao.” 
(3) It follows that the Divine Logos is united with the 
man Jesus not by way of a physical union (ἕνωσις φυσική 
— καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν), but by a merely external, accidental, 
moral union (συνάφεια ---- ἕνωσις σχετικῇ), and that, conse- 
quently, the Incarnation must be defined, not as an as- 
sumption of manhood by God, but simply as an indwelling 
of the Logos (ἐνοίκησις) in the man Jesus. (4) It fol- 
lows further that Mary is not the “ Mother of God” 
(θεοτόκος), but merely the mother of a man (ἀνθρωπο- 
τόκος), and should therefore properly be called Mother of 
Christ (χριστοτόκος) ; the term “‘ Mother of God” can 
be applied to her only in a metaphorical sense, inasmuch 
as she was θεοδόχος, 1. e., mother of the θεοφόρος. Nesto- 
rius repeatedly referred to this synthesis of the Person 
of the Divine Logos with the human person of Christ as 
ἕν πρόσωπον, but he meant one moral or juridical person 
composed of two different hypostases, as is apparent 


NESTORIANISM ΟΙ 


from the fact that he consistently rejected the term μία 


e fF 4 
υποστασίς. 


Ὁ) As St. Athanasius had defended the orthodox faith 
against Arianism, and as St. Augustine had stood forth 
as the champion of revealed truth against Pelagianism, 
so St. Cyril of Alexandria waged the Church’s battle 
against the heresy of Nestorius. St. Cyril was a man 
of strong faith and extensive theological knowledge.5 
“Tf we except Athanasius,’ observes Bardenhewer, 
“none of the other Greek Fathers exercised so far- 
reaching an influence on ecclesiastical doctrine as Cyril; 
and if we except Augustine, there is none among all 
the other Fathers whose works have been adopted so 
extensively by ecumenical councils as a standard ex- 
pression of Christian faith.’® As the champion of the 
true faith against the Nestorians, St. Cyril was com- 
missioned by Pope Celestine I. to preside over the Third 
General Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. His twelve 
anathematisms against Nestorius’ were approved by that 
Council as “canonical,” 1. δ., as articles of faith, and 
Nestorius himself was deposed and excommunicated. 
The word θεοτόκος, so vehemently opposed by the Nes- 
torian heretics, became the tessera of orthodoxy, and 
justly so, for it expresses the true doctrine regarding the 
Person of our divine Redeemer as pregnantly as the 
Nicene term ὁμοούσιον expresses the true doctrine con- 
cerning His Divinity. The first of St. Cyril’s anathema- 


4 Cfr. Marius Mercator (Migne, 7 The reader will find the text (in 
P. L., XLVIIT). On Nestorius’ Greek and Latin) of these anathe- 
life cfr. Nau, Nestorius, pp. ν sqq.. matisms in Alzog-Pabisch-Byrne, 


Paris τοῖο. On a new view of his Manual of Universal Church His- 
teaching, see Appendix, infra, pp. tory, Vol. I, pp. 596 sq., where 
296 sq. there is also a good account of the 
5 He died June 27, 444. Council of Ephesus. Cfr. Denzin- 
6 Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, ger-Bannwart, Euchiridion, n. 113 
Ὁ. 362. 5866. 
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tisms (or Canon 1) reads: “δὲ quis non confitetur 
Deum esse veraciter Emmanuel et propterea Det geni- 
tricem® sanctam Virginem: — peperit enim secundum 
carnem carnem factum Det Verbum,® anathema st — If 
any one do not confess that Emmanuel is truly God and 
that, therefore, the Holy Virgin is the Mother of God: 
— for she gave birth, according to the flesh, to the Word 
of God made flesh — let him be anathema.” The second 
anathematism (Canon 2), while it does not formally 
define the mode of union between the Logos and His 
manhood, describes it practically as hypostatic: “ Sz 
quis non confitetur, carni secundum subsistentiam 19 
unitum Dei Patris Verbum, unumque esse Christum cum 
propria carne, eundem scil. Deum simul et hominem," 
anathema sit — If any one do not confess that the Word 
of God the Father is hypostatically united to the flesh, 
and that Christ is one with His own flesh, alike God and 
man, let him be anathema.” The remaining ten anathe- 
matisms (or canons) condemn the Nestorian errors in de- 
tail. 


2. THE DoGMA OF THE HypostaTic UNION 
DEMONSTRATED FROM SACRED SCRIPTURE.— 
Though the term “Hypostatic Union,” as in 
fact the entire technical phraseology in which the 
Church couches her teaching on the union of the 
two natures in Christ, is not found in the Bible, 
the doctrine itself is undoubtedly Scriptural. 
This can be shown (a) by a general and (b) 
by a special argument. 


8 θεοτόκον. 10 καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν, 4%. e., hypo- 
ὃ σάρκα γεγονότα τὸν ἐκ Θεοῦ _ statically. 
Λόγον. 11 τὸν αὐτὸν δηλονότι Θεὸν ὁμοῦ 


καὶ ἄνθρωπον͵ 
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a) The general argument may be formulated 
thus. Sacred Scripture attributes to Christ two 
distinct series of predicates, the one divine, the 
other human. It represents Him to us both as 
true God" and true man.** Now the Christ 
who is true God is identical with the Christ who 
is true man. Consequently, both classes of attri- 
butes belong equally to one and the same person, 
1. e., the Godman Jesus Christ. In other words, 
there are not two persons sharing the divine and 
the human attributes between them in such man- 
ner that the divine attributes belong to the one, 
while the human attributes belong to the other; 
but one individual, namely, the Divine Person of 
the Logos or Son of God, 15 alike God and man, 
because He possesses both a divine and a human 
nature. Technically this truth is expressed in the 
proposition: Godhead and manhood are hypo- 
statically united in Christ. 

b) Of the many texts which can be adduced 
from Sacred Scripture in proof of this dogma we 
shall subject only one or two to an analysis from 
the Christological point of view. 

a) ‘The most pregnant sentence in the Gospels 
is undoubtedly John I, 14: “Et Verbum caro 
factum est—xai ὁ Λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο .---- And the 
Word was made flesh.” Who is the subject of 
the predicate phrase: “was made flesh”? It is 


12 Cfr. supra, Part I, Chapter 1. 13 Cfr. supra, Part I, Chapter 2. 
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the “Logos,” whom we have shown to be the 
Son of God, Himself true God, the Second Per- 
son of the Divine Trinity.** This Logos was 
made flesh, 7. e., became man. Consequently, the 
one Incarnate Logos is both God and man, and 
therefore Godman (cévOpwzos ), 


And what is the meaning of the word éyévero? A 
creature can “become” or “be made” (feri aliquid) 
in a threefold sense. (1) It can simply begin to exist, 
as, δ. g., “the world became,” that is, it began to exist. 
(2) It may undergo a substantial change; thus water was 
changed into wine at the wedding of Cana. (3) It 
may assume a new mode of being, over and above that 
which it already possesses. This new mode of being 
may be due either to an intrinsic quality, such as learn- 
ing or sanctity ; or to a purely extrinsic relation, such as 
the generalship of an army. It is quite evident that the 
Incarnation of the Logos cannot be taken in either the 
first or the second of the above mentioned meanings. 
The notion of the divine, eternal, immutable Logos posi- 
tively excludes a creatural beginning or any transub- 
stantiation of the Godhead into flesh, ἡ. e., manhood. 
Hence the third meaning alone is the true one. It does 
not, however, do full justice to the mystery of the In- 
carnation, because in a creature a new state or condition 
can never be a substance but is always necessarily an 
accident, whereas in the Divine Logos the assumption 
of manhood means a mode of being based upon sub- 
stautial union, without exercising the slightest intrinsic 
effect upon the Logos Himself. To express the same 
truth in simpler terms: The union of the Logos with 


14 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trinity, pp. 49 sqq. 
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human nature results in one Divine Person possessing two 
distinct natures. This is what theologians call the Hy- 
postatic Union. 


B) The teaching of St. Paul agrees with that 
of St. John. Witness the following passage 
from Phil. II, 6 sq.: “. .. qua quum in forma 
Det” esset, non rapinam arbitratus est esse se 
aequalem Deo,** sed semetipsuim exinanivit for- 
mam servi accipiens,** in sumlitudinem homiuum 
facts et habitu inventus ut homo — Who being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men, and in habit found as man.” The subject 
of this sentence is Christ. St. Paul asserts of 
Him: (1) That He was “in the form of God,” 
which means that He was consubstantial with 
God, and therefore Himself God; * and (2) that 
He “took the form of a servant” and was in con- 
sequence thereof “found as man.’ Here we 
have a clear assertion of the Incarnation of 
God, which, according to St. Paul, involves 
self-abasement (exianitio, κένωσις), In what 
sense are we to take exinanitio or kenosis? Does 
it mean that the Godhead annihilated itself, or 
that God ceased to be God? That would be in- 
trinsically impossible, and, besides, verse 11 of 


15 ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ͵ 18 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
16 τὸ εἶναι ἴσα Θεῷ͵ Trinity, pp. 61 sq. 
17 μορφὴν δούλου AaBuv, 
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the same chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians reads: “The Lord Jesus Christ is in 
the glory of God the Father.” ** Consequently 
the phrase “God . . . emptied himself” can only 
mean that He who was God “took ?° the form of 
a servant,” 2. e., assumed human nature, inas- 
much as the Son of God appeared among men 
not alone “in the form of God,” but also in “the 
form of a servant’ (human nature). It follows 
that, according to St. Paul’s teaching, the two 
natures are in Christ combined in a Personal or 
Hypostatic Union.** 

All the arguments which prove the Divinity 
of Christ likewise demonstrate the Hypostatic 
Union, because Holy Scripture declares that the 
man Jesus 15 true God. ‘This could not be if 
Divinity and humanity were not united in Him 
as in one individual subject. In that case we 
should have to say with Nestorius: The man 
Jesus bears in His person the Godhead. 

The assertion of certain Modernists, that “the 
Christological teaching of SS. Paul and John, 
and of the councils of Nicaea, Ephesus, and 


19 Phil, IT, x1. 

20 Accipiens, λαβών͵ 

210On the Kenosis see P. J. 
Toner, ‘‘ The Modern Kenotic The- 
ory,” in the Irish Theological Quar- 
terly, Vol. I (1906), Nos. 1 and 2; 
W. T. C. Sheppard, O. 5. B., “‘ The 
*Kenosis’ According to St. Luke,” 
in the same review, Vol. V (1910), 


No. 19; F. J. Hall (Anglican), The 
Kenotic Theory, New York 1898; M. 
Waldhauser, Die Kenose und die 
moderne protestantische Christologie, 
Mainz 1912; F. Prat, S. J., La Thé- 
ologie de Saint Paul, Vol. II, pp. 239 
sqq., Paris 1912; R. A. Knox, ‘‘Ke- 
notic Theories,” in The Incarnation 
(Cambridge Summer School Lec- 
tures) Cambridge 1926, pp. 211- 
228. 
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Chalcedon does not represent Christ’s own teach- 
ing, but merely the upshot of philosophical specu- 
lation,” 22 cannot stand in the light of our Lord’s 
self-assertion,”® which substantially agrees with 
the doctrine of the Apostles, the Fathers, and 
the Councils. 

3. THE PATRISTIC ARGUMENT.—The Fathers 
of the first four centuries (there is no need of 
extending the argument beyond 431) condemned 
the heresy of Nestorius before it was broached. 
To bring out their teaching effectively we shall 
consider it (a) as the simple testimony of Tradi- 
tion, and (b) in its deeper speculative bearings. 

a) The ante-Ephesine Fathers testify to the 
traditional belief of Primitive Christianity in the 
dogma of the Hypostatic Union whenever, in 
their characteristic simple language, they ascribe 
divine attributes to the man Christ, or human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, and insist on the 
inseparable unity of Jesus against any and all at- 
tempts to make it appear that there are two 
persons in Him. 


a) “‘ Hypostatic Union” as a technical term is fore- 
shadowed in the writings of the Fathers long before 


22Cfr. H. P. Liddon, The Di- pp. 291 sqq., Paderborn 1911. The 
vintty of Our Lord and Saviour Christological teaching of St. Paul 
Jesus Christ, pp. 229 sqq., London, is exposed with great acumen and 
Oxford, and Cambridge 1867; H. very fully by Prat, La Théologie de 
Felder, O. M. Cap., Jesus Christus, Saint Paul, Vol. II. 
Apologie seiner Messianitét und 23 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
Gottheit gegeniiber der neuesten un- chirtdion, n. 2031. 
gliubigen Jesus-Forschung, Vol. I, 
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Nestorius. Pre-eminent among the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers in this respect is St. Ignatius of Antioch (d. 
107), who says: “One is the physician, both bodily 
and spiritual [7. e. divine], begotten and unbegotten, 
God existing in the flesh,?* both of Mary and of God, 
capable of suffering and yet impassible, Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” *> It was plainly on the supposition of the Hy- 
postatic Union that St. Melito of Sardes spoke of “ God 
suffering at the hands of the Israelites.” *° 

Of great importance is the teaching of St. Irenzus of 
Lyons (d. 202), from which we extract four leading 
propositions. He declares: (1) That one and the same 
person is both God and man. “Si enim alter quidem 
passus est, alter autem impassibilis mansit, et alter qui- 
dem natus est, alter vero in eum qui natus est descendit 
et rursus reliquit eum, non unus, Sed duo monstrantur. 
... Unum autem eum, et qui natus est et qui passus 
est, novit apostolus: ipse est Verbum Det, ipse unigenitus 
a Patre, Christus Iesus Dominus noster.” 2" Whence it 
follows (2) that God is man and the man Jesus 15 true 
God: “Verbum caro erit, Filius Det fitus hominis... 
et hoc factus quod et nos, Deus fortis est et tnenarrabile 
habet genus.’ 385. It follows further (3) that the Word 
Incarnate possesses human as well as divine attributes: 
“Verbum Dei suo sanguine nos redemut et in Eucharistia 
calicem suum sanguinem, panem suum corpus 35. confirma- 
vit.” ®° And lastly (4) that the union of Godhead and 
manhood in Christ must be conceived as hypostatic. For, 
as Irenzus points out, St. John Himself refuted the 
“blasphemae regulae quae dividunt Dominum ex altera 


24éy σαρκὶ γενόμενος Θεός͵ 27 Adv. Haer., 111, 16, 9. 
25 Ep. ad Eph., VII, 2. 28 Ibtd., IV, 33, 11. 
26 Fragm. 8 (Migne, P. G., V, 29 αἷμα ἔδιον, σῶμα ἴδιον͵ 


1221)- 80 Ibid., V, 2, 2. 
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et altera substantia [1. e. hypostasi] dicentes eum fac- 
tum,” 34 

Substantially the doctrine of the Hypostatic Union 
was also taught by St. Gregory of Nazianzus. He writes: 
“Tf any one introduces two sons, the one of God the 
Father, and the other of the mother, but does not [ac- 
knowledge them to be] one and the same, he shall forfeit 
the adoptive sonship which has been promised to those 
who have the true faith. For though there are two na- 
tures, the divine and the human, there are not two 
sons.” 3? 

Among the older Latin writers the dogma of the Hy- 
postatic Union was most concisely formulated by Tertul- 
lian. “Videmus duplicem statum [1. δ. naturam] non 
confusum, sed coniunctum in una persona, Deum et 
hominem Tesum,” 88 

St. Ambrose has a beautiful passage on the Person 
of Christ: “Non enim alter ex Patre, alter ex virgine,”’ 
he says, “ sed idem aliter ex Patre, aliter ex virgine.” 83 

Similarly St. Augustine: “ Nunc vero ita inter Deum 
et homines mediator [Christus] apparuit, ut in unitate 
personae copulans utramque naturam et solita sublimaret 
msolitis et insolita solitis temperaret.” * 

As the above-quoted Patristic texts show, Irenzus 
and Tertullian employed the later ecclesiastical formula 
“in unitate personae” (= Hypostatic Union) even be- 
fore St. Augustine. Hippolytus ** at least foreshadowed 


81 fbid., III, 16, 6. Cfr. Franze- 34 De Incarn., V, 5. 
lin, De Incarn., thes. 18. $5 Ep, 137, LIT, ὁ CMigne, P.. L., 
32 Ep. ad Cledon., I. XXXIII, 519). Cfr. Petavius, De 


seContr, Prax., ὃς 27: (τ. J. FE, Incarn., III, 11; J. Schwetz, Theol. 
Bethune-Baker, ‘“ Tertullian’s Use Dogmat., Vol. II, pp. 371 sqq., 
of Substantia, Natura, and Per- Vindobonae 1880. 
sona,”’ in the Journal of Theol. 86 Died about the year 236. 
Studies, Vol. IV (1902-3), pp. 440 
sqq. 
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it when, misconceiving the essence of the Most Holy 
Trinity, he said: “ For neither was the Logos without 
His flesh ** and in Himself the perfect only-begotten 
Son, although He was the perfect Logos, nor could the 
flesh subsist ** apart from the Logos, because it had its 
subsistence °° in the Logos.” *° 

A most valuable witness is Epiphanius,*t who in de- 
veloping his “theory of the Incarnation” says: “ The 
Logos has united body and spiritual soul in one unity and 
one spiritual Hypostasis.” 2 The meaning of this prolep- 
tic expression is made clear by a famous parallel passage, 
which not only contains the significant term ὑποστήσαντα, 
but distinctly accentuates the absence of a human person- 
ality in Christ. ‘‘ We do not,” writes Epiphanius, “ intro- 
duce two Christs or two kings and sons of God, but the 
same God andthe same man. Notas if the Logos dwelled 
in the man, but because He wholly became man .. . the 
Word was made flesh. He does not say, ‘ The flesh be- 
came God,’ because he wished to emphasize above all 
things that the Logos descended from Heaven and took 
on flesh from the womb of the Blessed Virgin,** and 
in a most perfect manner incorporated into Himself a 
complete human nature.” ** 

As witnesses to Primitive Tradition we may also regard 
those among the Fathers who employ the term ὕπαρξις 
as a synonym for ὑπόστασις. Thus St. Athanasius: 
“Unum esse Christum secundum indeficientem existen- 


81 ἄσαρκος͵ ἑνώτητα καὶ μίαν πνευματικὴν 
88 ὑποστᾶναι. ὑπόστασιν. 
89 σύστασιν͵ 48 εἰς ἑαυτὸν δὲ ὑποστήσαντα 
40 Contr. Noét., 13. THY σάρκα͵ 
41 Died about 403. 44 τελείως els ἑαυτὸν ἀναπλα- 


42 Haeres., 20, n. 4 (Migne, P. G., σάμενον. Haer., 77, 29 (Migne, 
ΧΙ, 277): ovverwoas els μίαν P. G., XLII, 685). 
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tiam [1. 6. subsistentiam],*® ut unus sit utrumque, perfec- 
tus secundum omnia Deus et homo idem.” *° 

No further proof is needed to show that the Fathers 
who flourished before the Third General Council, incul- 
cated the doctrine of the Hypostatic Union and prepared 
the technical terminology subsequently adopted by the 
Church. 


8) The argument from Tradition derives spe- 
cial weight from the matter-of-fact references 
made by the Fathers to the ecclesiastical sym- 
bolum, which, because based upon the “Apostles’ 
Creed,” was regarded as the most powerful bul- 
wark against Christological heresies.*‘ 


The Council of Ephesus (A. D. 431) refused to draw 
up a special symbolum against Nestorius *® on the ex- 
press ground that his heretical teaching was suffi- 
ciently refuted by the Nicene Creed. In matter of fact 
the profession of faith in “the only-begotten Son of 
God, conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, crucified, dead, and buried” *® embodies an over- 
whelming argument for the personal unity of Christ, in- 
asmuch as all these human predicates are attributed 
directly to the “Son of God,’ not to the man Jesus. 
While the Latin translations do not specially stress the 
“unity ’ of Christ, the Oriental creeds all, or nearly all, 


45 καθ’ ὕπαρξιν ἀνελιπῆ. 4 Cfr. Rufinus, Comment. in 


46 Contr. Apollin., I, 16 (Migne, 
P, G., XXVI, 1124). On Athana- 
Sius’ rare use of the term Hypos- 
tasis see Newman, Select Treatises 
of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, p. 158, 
gth impression, London 1903. 


Symbol., 3 sqq. 

48 “° Non esse fidem alteram con- 
scribendam.” Synod. Ephes. Act., 
Vi. 

49 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chirtdton, τ. 1 sqq. 
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contain the typical locution: εἰς ἕνα Ἰζύριον Ἰησοῦν Χριστόν, 
—a formula plainly directed against the oft-repeated at- 
tempts, dating from the time of Cerinthus, to “ dissolve ” 
Jesus Christ into two different and distinct persons, viz.: 
the Son of God and the man Jesus in whom the Lo- 
gos indwells.°° In opposition to this heretical doctrine, 
as taught, e. g., by the Patripassionist Noétus, the 
presbyters of Smyrna solemnly emphasized the teaching 
of their symbol: “Eva Χριστὸν ἔχομεν --- We have one 
Christ. St. Epiphanius, to whom we are indebted for 
our knowledge of this incident,5t also reports the in- 
structive fact that the Eastern bishops demanded of their 
catechumens an elaborate profession of faith in the uni- 
personality of Christ, thereby rejecting in advance the 
Nestorian as well as the Monophysite heresy. This 
creed contains such passages as the following: ‘“ We 
believe . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
begotten from God the Father, . . . who incorporated 
in a sacred union the flesh, not in some other man, but 
in Himself.5? . . . For the Word was made flesh, not by 
undergoing a transformation, or by changing His Divinity 
into humanity... . For the Lord Jesus Christ is one 
and not two, the same God, the same King.” °° 


b) A still better view of the primitive eccle- 
siastical Tradition can be obtained from those pas- 
sages of Patristic literature which professedly 
discuss and explain the dogma that there is but 
one person in Christ. 


50 Cfr. 1 John IV, 3: “ Et omnts δ2 εἰς ἑαυτὸν σάρκα ἀναπλά.. 
spiritus, qui solvit Iesum, ex Deo σαντα εἰς μίαν ἁγίαν ἑνότητα͵ 
non est —- And every spirit that dis- 53 Epiph., Ancoratus, V, n. 12. 
solveth Jesus, is not of God.” Cfr, Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirt- 


51 Haer., 57. dion, n. 13. For a fuller discussion 
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a) In voicing their firm belief in the Son of Mary 
as Son of God, and therefore true God,'* not a few 
of the Fathers point out an absurd inference that flows 
inevitably from the teaching of Nestorius, to wit: If 
(as Nestorius alleged) there were two Hypostases in 
Christ, the Divine Trinity would consist of four Per- 
sons. Thus the African Bishops, including St. Augus- 
tine, compelled the Gallic monk Leporius, who, besides 
propagating the Pelagian heresy, was also a precursor of 
Nestorianism, to abjure the doctrine of a twofold per- 
sonality in Christ on the ground that it would introduce 
a fourth person into the Trinity.*° 

β) It was quite natural for the Fathers to seek out 
points of similarity between Christ the Godman and the 
Blessed Trinity. In developing these analogies, several 
Patristic writers describe the relation between nature 
and person in Christ as the opposite of that existing be- 
tween the Godhead and the Three Divine Hypostases. In 
the Trinity, they say, there are “three Hypostases (or 
Persons) in one absolute unity of nature,’ whereas in 
Christ there is “ only one Hypostasis or Person as against 
two complete natures.” The Council of Ephesus quoted 
St. Gregory Nazianzen °° as follows: “ Aliud quidem et 
aliud sunt ea, ex quibus Salvator, ... non tamen alius 
et alius, absit. Ambo enim haec connexione™™ unum 
sunt, Deo nimirum humanitatem atque homine divinita- 


of this point consult Franzelin, De soli Deo demus, et seorsum quae 


Verbo Incarnato, thes. 17; Stentrup, 
Christologia, Vol. I, thes. 12. 

54 V,. supra, Part I, Chapter 1. 

55 “‘ Ouartam se subintroducere in 
Trinitate personam,’’——In his re- 
tractation, composed about the year 
418, Leporius declares: ‘“‘ Si ergo 
tta hominem cum Deo natum esse 
dicamus, ut seorsum quae Det sunt 


sunt hominis soli homint reputemus, 
quartam manifestissime inducimus 
in Trinitate personam et de uno 
Filio Dei non unum, sed facere in- 
cipimus duos Christos.’ (Libeil. 
Emendat. ad Episc. Gall., n. 5.) 

56 St. Gregory of Nazianzus died 
about 390. 

57 συγκράσει͵ 
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tem suscipiente.® ... Porro aliud et aliud dico, contra 
quam in Trimitate res habet: illic enim alius atque alius, 
ne personas confundamus, non autem aliud atque aliud, 
quoniam tria quoad divinitatem unum et idem sunt,” °° 
y) The sarcastic objection of certain Pagan and Jew- 
ish writers, that the Christians “ adored a crucified man 
as divine” and “ degraded the immutable God” to the 
level of a “ mutable man born of a woman,” was met by 
the Fathers with the declaration that Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary, is not merely a man, but also true God, 
and that He is consequently both God and man by virtue 
of a miraculous and incomprehensible union. Pliny, in 
his well-known letter to the Emperor Trajan, says: 
“They [the Christians] confessed that they used to as- 
Ἰ 
semble together before dawn to say prayers to Christ as 
their God. ...”’ The notorious scoffer Lucian railed: 
“Their chief lawgiver [Christ] has persuaded them that 
they were all brethren, one of another, as soon as they 
had gone over, 7. e., renounced the Greek gods and adored 
that crucified sophist and live according to his laws.” δ 
The philosopher Celsus reproaches the Christians as fol- 
lows: “ God is good, beautiful, blessed, most magnificent 
and beautiful of form. But if he would descend to men, 
he must change Himself and become bad instead of good, 
58Qcov μὲν ἐνανθρωπήσαντος, Heathen Contact with Christianity 
ἀνθρώπου δὲ θεωθέντος͵ during its First Century and a 
59 Ep. ad Cledon., I (Migne, P. Half, Cambridge 1923, pp. 40 sqq. 
G., XXXVII, 179). Cfr. Franzelin, “Carmen” could signify a liturgical 
De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 10. dialogue. Lightfoot identifies the 
60%, ,, essent solitt stato die scene described by Pliny with the 
ante lucem convenire carmenque liturgy of baptism and Batiffol is 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum in- inclined to adopt this view. (The 
vicem.” Ep., X, 97. (Text of Credibility of the Gospel, Engl. tr. 
letter and Trajan’s rescript in of “Orpheus” ct VEvengile, pp. 31 
Kirch, Enchiridion Fontium Hist. 54.) 


Eccl. Antiqu., pp. 18 sqq.) and, G1 De Morte Peregrint, 13. 
with English tr., in C. R. Haines, 
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ugly instead of beautiful, unhappy instead of happy, the 
worst instead of the best.” °? 


4. PATRISTIC AND CONCILIAR FORMULAS.— 
By way of deepening and strengthening the ar- 
gument from Tradition we will devote a few 
pages to an explanation of the various formulas 
employed by the Fathers before the Council of 
Ephesus, and by some of the later councils, to 
elucidate the dogma of the Hypostatic Union. 

a) One of the most popular of these formulas 
was the following: “Between (Christ’s) di- 
vinity and (His) humanity there exists a sub- 
stantial, physical, natural union.” °° 


This formula was not, of course, coined in the interest 
of Monophysitism, but merely to express the truth that 
the constituent elements of Christ (termini ex quibus, 
1. e., His Divinity and humanity) are substances, and that 
the result of their union (terminus qut) is a substantial, 


62 Quoted by Origen, Contr. Cel- 
sum, IV, 14. On the arguments, 
based upon the “ Hypostatic Union,” 
of Tertullian, Justin Martyr, Arno- 
bius, Origen, Lactantius, Cyril of 
Alexandria (against Julian the 
Apostate), cfr. Maranus, De Di- 
wintt., Tesu Christi, II, 2; III, 2~4. 
On the caricature of the Cruci- 
fixion discovered A. Ὁ, 1856 beneath 
the ruins of the Palatine palace, 
(the figure on the cross bears an 
ass’s head, before which stands a 
Christian in the posture of adora- 
tion), see Garrucci, J! Crocifisso 
Grafito, Rome 1857. The “ Graffito 
blasfemo,” as this caricature of 
the adoration of our crucified Lord 


is called, is a rough sketch, traced 
in all probability by the hand of 
some pagan slave in one of the 
earliest years of the third century 
of our era. Cfr. also H. P. Liddon, 
The Divinity of Our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, pp. 593 sqq.3 
C. M. Kaufmann, Handbuch der 
christlichen Archdologie, pp. 254 
sqq., Paderborn 1905; P. J. Chand- 
lery, S. J., Pilgrim-Walks in Rome, 
2nd ed., p. 216, London ro05; H. 
Grisar, History of Rome and the 
Popes, Vol. III, p. 71, London 1912. 

63 Unio substantialis, physica, se- 
cundum naturam — ἕνωσις κατ᾽ 
οὐσίαν, κατὰ φύσιν ἢ φυσική, 
οὐσιώδης͵ 
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physical unity. Thus Justin Martyr calls Christ Λόγον 
μορφωθέντα καὶ ἄνθρωπον γενόμενον, 5 meaning that the Logos 
assumed human nature after the manner of a substantial 
form. Gregory Nazianzen exclaims: “If any one says 
that the Godhead was operative in Him [Christ] as in 
a prophet in mode of grace,® but was not united with 
Him and does not unite with Him ® substantially,®’ let 
him be devoid of every higher inspiration. . . . Let him 
who worships not the Crucified, be anathema.” * St. 
John of Damascus, who was no doubt the most authorita- 
tive interpreter of the teaching of the Greek Fathers, 
explains the true bearing of this formula against Mono- 
physitic misconstructions as follows: “We call it a 
substantial,® that is a true and not an apparent union. 
Substantial, not as if two natures had coalesced into one 
single, composite nature, but because they are united in 
the one composite Hypostasis of the Son of God.” 7° 


b) Another formulation of the same truth, 
and one which admitted of no misunderstanding, 
was “Verbum naturam humanam fecit suam pro- 
priam,” 1. e., The Logos made human nature en- 
tirely His own. 


The meaning of this formula is thus explained by St. 
Cyril: “Sicut suum cuique nostrum corpus est pro- 
prium, eodem modo etiam Unigeniti corpus proprium ih 
erat et non altertus.’™ St. Athanasius (ἃ. 373) eluci- 
dates it as follows: “ Errant docentes, alium esse qui 


64 Apol., I; Me Se On the Chris- 67 Kar’ οὐσίαν. 

tology of St. Justin see Tixeront, 68 Ep. ad Cledon., I. 

History of Dogmas, Vol. I, pp. 222 69 οὐσιώδη. 

sq., St. Louis 1910. 70.De Fide Orti.,. TTI, 4. Ctr, 
65 κατὰ χάριν͵ Petavius, De Incarn., III, 4. 


68 συνηφθαί τε καὶ συνάπτεσθαι. τι Contr. Nestor., I, 1. 
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passus est Filius, et altum qut passus non est; non est 
enim alius praeter ipsum Verbum quod mortem et pas- 
sionem suscepit. ... Formam servi ipsum Verbum suam 
propriam fecit physica generatione . .. et caro facta est 
secundum naturam propria Deo; non quasi caro consub- 
stantialis esset divinitatt Verbi velut coaeterna, sed οἱ se- 
cundum naturam propria facta est et tndivisa per unio- 
nem (ἰδία κατὰ φύσιν γενομένη καὶ ἀδιαίρετος κατὰ ἕνωσιν) ex 
semine David et Abraham et Adam, ex quo et nos pro- 
gentts sumus. .. . Consubstantiale (ὁμοούσιον) enim et 
impassibile et immortale cum consubstantiali non habet 
unitatem secundum hypostasin, sed secundum naturam, 
secundum hypostasin vero exhibet propriam perfec- 
tionem (τελειότητα = totietatem in se)... . St Filium et 
Spiritum δ᾽. ita dicitis Patri consubstantialem sicut carnem 
passibilem, . . . vel inviti quaternitatem pro Trinitate in- 
ducitis, docentes carnem esse Trimitatt consubstantia- 
lem,” 13 

This is a dogmatic locus classicus of prime importance. 
Its salient points may be paraphrased as follows: (1) 
The union of divinity and humanity is conceived after the 
manner of an intussusception of humanity by the Divine 
Logos,— actively, by virtue of “ physical generation from 
the seed of David and Abraham and Adam,” ** formally, 
by virtue of a “physical and inseparable union.” (2) 
The “ physical union ” thus consummated does not, how- 
ever, result in consubstantiality of the flesh with the God- 
head (which would be Monophysitism), but is based on 
an “ unitas secundum lypostasin,’ which attains its climax 
in the τελειότης and excludes the preposterous inference 
that there are in Christ two Sons, one who suffers, and an- 
other who does not suffer.7* (3) Disregard of this im- 


72 Contr. Apollin., I, 12 (Migne, 73 V. supra, Ὁ. 58 sq. 
P. . XXVI,. 1113). 74 Κ΄. supra, Ὁ. 97 sq. 
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portant consideration would involve the error of Tetra- 
dism, which is destructive of the Trinity.” 

This definition of the Hypostatic Union as an appro- 
priation of humanity by the Logos accurately expresses 
the true meaning of the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
it need not surprise us, therefore, to find it in vogue 
even after the classic formula unio secundum hypostasin 
had been definitively fixed by the Church.”® 


c) A third formula, employed almost exclu- 
sively by St. Cyril, and found hardly anywhere 
before his time, reads: “Una natura Verbi in- 
carnata (μία φύσις τοῦ Λόγου σεσαρκωμένηλ ἢ 


Cardinal Newman explains this formula as follows: 
“1. φύσις is the Divine Essence, substantial and per- 
sonal, in the fulness of its attributes—the One God. 
And, τοῦ Λόγου being added, it is that One God, consid- 
ered in the Person of the Son. 2. It 15 called pia (1) 
because, even after the Incarnation, it and no other na- 
ture is, strictly speaking, td, His own, the flesh being 
“assumpta’; (2) because it, and no other, has been His 
from the first; and (3) because it has ever been one 
and the same, in nowise affected as to its perfection by 
the Incarnation. 3. It is called σεσαρκωμένη in order to 
express the dependence, subordination, and restriction of 
His humanity, which (a) has neither ἡγεμονικόν nor per- 
sonality; (b) has no distinct vidrys, though it involved a 

75 ΨΚ, supra, Ὁ. 103. such an important réle at the Coun- 

76 Τὸ recurs in the numerous’ cil of Chalcedon (A. Ὁ. 451), and 
writings of St. Cyril, in the decrees especially in the decrees of the 
of the Council of Ephesus (Can. 11, Sixth Ecumenical Council held at 
apud Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- Constantinople, A.D. 680, against 
dion, τὰ. 123), in the famous Epts- the Monothelites. (Cfr. Denzinger- 


tula Dogmatica ad Flazianum of  Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 291.) 
Pope Leo the Great, which played 
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new ono” (c) is not possessed of the fulness of 
characteristics which attaches to any other specimen of 
our race. On which account, while it is recognized as 
a perfect nature, it may be spoken of as existing after 
the manner of an attribute rather than of a substantive 
being, which it really is, as in a parallel way Catholics 
speak of its presence in the Eucharist, though corporeal, 
being after the manner of a spirit.” Ὁ 

Theodoret asserts that this formula was consonant 
with the mode of conception and expression current in 
Alexandria, and for this very reason was impugned as 
Monophysitic by John of Antioch and others of the 
Antiochene school. Leontius of Byzantium tells another 
story. “You must know,” he says, “that St. Cyril 
was the first among the orthodox to employ the phrase, 
‘the one incarnate nature of the Divine Logos.’ We 
say, ‘among the orthodox,’ because Apollinaris often 
used the same formula, and for this reason the blessed 
Cyril was looked upon as an Apollinarist by the Orien- 
tals. But he was not an Apollinarist. It is unfair to 
reject everything that the heretics say. We should re- 
pudiate only that which is wrong.” Had he foreseen 
the abuse to which this formula and his own authority 
were later on subjected by the Monophysites, Cyril would 
no doubt have couched his teaching in clearer terms. But 
in the sense in which he used it, and wished others to 
understand it, the formula pia φύσις σεσαρκωμένη was en- 
tirely orthodox, and it was only by a gross misconstruc- 
tion that the Monophysitic heretics were able to twist 
it in favor of their false teaching of a μόνη φύσις. 
St. Cyril used the phrase mainly against the Nestorian 

77 Newman, “On St. Cyril’s For- cal, New Edition, London 189s, pp. 


mula pia φύσις σεσαρκωμένη " in 380 sq. 
Tracts Theological and Ecclestasti- 78 De Sectis, Act. 8. 
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figment of “two independently subsisting 
which would involve a dualism of persons in C 
fusion of both natures into one (pia) φύσις was v 
foreign to his mind, as is evidenced by the addition 
the word σεσαρκωμένη, to which he calls particular at- 
tention in his Ep. 46 ad Succensum, and also from the 
fact that in St. Cyril’s mind natura Verbi was merely 
another term for Verbum subsistens in natura divina, 
1. e., the Divine Hypostasis of the Logos. Manifestly, 
therefore, by pia φύσις σεσαρκωμένη St. Cyril meant purely 
and solely the Incarnate Word. In the second place it 
must be noted that St. Cyril did not fail to defend the 
dogma of the inconfusion of both natures in Christ 
against his accusers and critics, who were numerous 
already during his lifetime. Thus he says in his Epi- 
stola ad Acac. Melit.: “Ea, ex quibus est unus Filius 
ac Dominus Iesus Christus, consideratione complext 
duas naturas dicimus unitas esse, post unitionem vero, 
utpote sublata 1am divisione in duos, unam credimus esse 
Filu naturam, utpote unius, sed inhumanatt et incarnatt; 19 
quum vero Deus Verbum inhumanatus et mcarnatus 
dicitur, procul abtciatur conversionis suspicio; mansit 
enim, quod erat.” It is not surprising, therefore (and 
this is the third point in our argument), that the for- 
mula μία φύσις σεσαρκωμένη was upheld as orthodox by 
the various synods subsequently held against the Mono- 
physites. Thus the Fifth Ecumenical Council of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 553) defines: “St quis... ‘unam 
naturam Dei Verbi incarnatam’ dicens non sic has voces 
accipit, sicut Patres docuerunt, quod ex divina natura 
et humana, unitione secundum subsistentiam facta,®® unus 
79 μίαν εἶναι πιστεύομεν THY τοῦ 80 τῆς ἑνώσεως καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν 


bit ls ε ς , a Ld , 
Θεοῦ prow, ὡς ἐνὸς, πλὴν ἐναν- γενομένης͵ 
θρωπήσαντος καὶ σεσαρκωμένον. 
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Christus factus est, sed ex huiusmodi vocibus unam 
naturam sive substantiam deitatis et carnis Christi ®* im- 
troducere conatur, talis anathema sit.” 55 


d) A fourth formula expresses the truth that 
there is but one personality in Christ in these 
terms: “Duae naturae ratione tantum 
θεωρίαν νοήσει͵ διακρίσει) distin guuntur.” 


x 
(κατὰ 


Like the preceding formulas this one too was directed 
against the dualistic heresy of Nestorius, and therefore 
the Fathers who employed it, among them St. Cyril, can- 
not reasonably be suspected of harboring Monophysitic 
errors. An authentic interpretation of the phrase ra- 
tione tantum was furnished by the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council (A.D. 553) as follows: “St quis... non 
tantummodo contemplatione 88 differentiam eorum accipit, 
ex quibus et compositus est — non interempta proprietate 
propter unitatem (unus enim ex utraque et per unum 
utraque )— sed propterea numero utitur, tamquam divisas 
et propria subsistentiad consistentes naturas habeat,§* talis 
anathema sit.’** How foreign the idea of identifying 
the two natures in Christ was to the Fathers and the 
councils that made use of this formula, is plain from 
the subjoined expression of Pope Agatho, which was 
read at the Sixth General Council of Constantinople, 

81 μίαν φύσιν ἤτοι οὐσίαν, 

82 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 


chiridion, n. 220. Cfr. also the Lat- 
eran Council of 649, held under 


1895; Petavius, De Incarnatione, 
IV, 6 sqq.; Franzelin, De Verbo 
Incarnato, thes. 35; Stentrup, Chris- 
tologia, Vol. I, thes. 47; Janssens, 


Martin I (Denzinger-Bannwart, I. c., 
n. 258). For a more detailed dis- 
cussion of St. Cyril’s formula and 
its fortunes consult J. H. Newman, 
Tracts Theological and Ecclesiasti- 
cal, pp. 331 sqq., new ed., London 


De Christo-Homine, I, pp. 214 sqq. 

83 μὴ τῇ θεωρίᾳ μόνῃ, 

84 ὡς κεχωρισμένας καὶ ἰδιοῦπο- 
στάτους ἔχει τὰς dices. 

85 Can. 7, apud Denzinger-Bann- 
wart, Enclhirtdion, n. 219. 
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A.D. 680: “ Utramque naturam unius evusdemque Det 
Verbi incarnati, i. ὁ. humanati, inconfuse, inseparabiliter, 
incommutabiliter esse cognovimus, sola intelligentia °° 
guae unita sunt discernentes ...: aequaliter enim et 
divisionis [Nestoru] et commixtionis [Eutychetis] de- 
testamur errorem.,” 5 


e) A fifth formula, which was employed 
chiefly against Apollinaris, ran as _ follows: 
“Verbum assumpsit carnem mediante anima.” 88 

This formula expresses the dogma of the Hy- 
postatic Union in so far as it describes the 
Logos as “assuming” flesh animated by a ra- 
tional soul (ἡ. é., a true and complete human na- 
ture), into the Divine Person. The Athanasian 
Creed enunciates the same truth in almost iden- 
tical terms: “Who, although He is God and 
man, yet He 15 not two, but one Christ. One, not 
by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
taking of the manhood into God; One altogether, 
not by confusion of substance, but by unity of 
Person,” 

1) The sixth formula is the classical one: 
“Unio naturarum hypostatica seu secundum hy- 
postasin (καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν) ᾽" which has been gener- 
ally received as a test and touchstone of Catholic 
belief since the Council of Chalcedon. It was 
framed against the errors of both Nestorianism 


86 μόνῃ νοήσει. 88 For an explanation of its mean- 
87 Hardouin, Coll. Conc., τ, ITI, ing see supra, p. 57 84. 

p. 1079. Cfr. Petavius, De Incar- 

natione, IV, 10; VI, 9. 
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and Monophysitism. Against Nestorianism it 
upholds the physical and substantial, in contra- 
distinction to a purely moral and accidental union 
of the two natures in Christ. Against Mono- 
physitism it denies any fusion or mixture of the 
two natures. Hence the union between Godhead 
and manhood in Christ must be conceived as 
strictly personal or “hypostatic,” ἡ. 6., not as a 
moral but as a physical union of person. 


The definitive fixation of the synodal term ὑπόστασις 
to denote the Person of Christ in contradistinction to 
His twofold οὐσία or φύσις, was the upshot of a lengthy 
process of development, in the course of which the word 
gradually changed its meaning.®® Originally ὑπόστασις 
denoted “substructure, foundation, mire, broth.” 9° In 
course of time the term came to be applied metaphorically 
to the “ subject-matter ” of an address, narrative, or poem: 
and finally it was used to designate “ reality ” as opposed 
to “ semblance” or “ appearance.” 5: Though the transi- 
tion would seem to be simple and natural enough, we 


89 “ Language ... requires to be 
refashioned even for sciences which 


for their due enunciation; and since 
these were not definitely supplied 


are based on the senses and the rea- 
son; but much more will this be the 
case, when we are concerned with 
subject-matters, of which, in our 
present state, we cannot possibly 
form any complete or consistent con- 
ception, such as the Catholic doc- 
trines of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
Since they are from the nature of 
the case above our intellectual reach, 
and were unknown till the preach- 
ing of Christianity, they required 
on their first promulgation new 
words, or words used in new senses, 


by Scripture or by tradition, nor, 
for centuries by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, variety in the use, and con- 
fusion in the apprehension of them, 
were unavoidable in the interval.” 
(Newman, The Arians of the Fourth 
Century, pp. 433 sq., new ed., Lon- 
don 1gor). 

90 Cfr. Diod. Sicul., Bibliotheca, 
XIII, 82; Aristot., Hist. Animal., 
It, ἃς 

91 Cfr. Aristot., Afund., IV, a1: 


καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν -.-- κατ’ ἔμφασιν. 
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have no evidence of ὑπόστασις being used in the sense 
of substantia prima (οὐσία πρώτη), 1. 6. an individual.°? 
In the Epistles of St. Paul ὑπόστασις never occurs in the 
sense of “person” or “substance,” but only in that of 
“ foundation ” or “ basis,” or at most, “ essence.” °3 Up 
to the Nicene Council ὑπόστασις in ecclesiastical usage 
was synonymous with οὐσία. Even St. Augustine con- 
fessed his ignorance of any difference in meaning between 
the two terms.® 

But the vagaries of Trinitarian and Christological 
heretics soon made it imperative to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between substantia prima (οὐσία πρώτη) and sub- 
stantia secunda (οὐσία δευτέρα). This led to the choice of 
ὑπόστασις for substantia prinia, with special emphasis upon 
the notes of imseitas and integritas, and particularly 
upon that of persettas. Thus originated the technical 
term Hypostasis, which, when applied to rational beings, 
is equivalent to Person.°® Nestorius no doubt attached 
the same technical meaning to the word ὑπόστασις as 
we do to-day; else why should he have so stubbornly 
rejected the phrase pia ὑπόστασις, while he was quite 
willing to accept ἕν zpoowrov? His opponent St. Cyril, 
however, was not so consistent in his use of the term; 
he repeatedly employs it as synonymous with φύσις." 


92 ‘** Those who taught the Greek 95 Cir, De Trinttate, V, 8: “1 


philosophy among the Greeks,”’ ob- 
serves the church historian Socrates 
(Hist. Eccles., III, 7), ‘“‘have de- 
fined οὐσία in different ways, but 


they made no mention of ὑπό- 
oracts.” 

932 Cor. IX, 4; XI, 17; Heb. 
111, 143 Ἐν ἃ. 

94 (ἔτ. Conc. Nicaen., I (apud 


Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridton, τι. 
54): ἐξ ἑτέρας ὑποστάσεως ἤ 
οὐσίας͵ 


know not what difference they in- 
tend to put between οὐσία and 
ὑπόστασις ᾽" 

90 For a fuller explanation of the 
meaning of these terms see Pohle- 
Preuss, The Divine Trinity, pp. 220 
sqq. 

97 St. Cyril, Contr. Theodoret., 
ad anath, 3: ἡ τοῦ Λόγου ὑπό- 
στασις ἤγουν φύσις. 
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For this same reason it is probable that ἕνωσις καθ᾽ 
ὑπόστασιν, 8 found in the decrees of the Council of 
Ephesus, means “ physical,” ἡ. e., substantial, rather 
than “ hypostatic”’ union, though objectively, no doubt, 
the phrase embodies an expression of belief in the per- 
sonal unity of our Lord. This ambiguity in the use 
of the term continued up to the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451), which employed ὑπόστασις and πρόσωπον as 
synonyms, thus rendering the Nestorian distinction 
between pia ὑπόστασις and ἕν πρόσωπον meaningless. 
Finally, the Fifth Ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 553) rejected the phrase δύο ὑποστάσεις ἤτοι δύο 
πρόσωπα, and expressly defined the union of the two na- 
tures in Christ as strictly hypostatic (unitio secundum 
subsistentiam ) 1°° 


READINGS: — Garnerius, De Haeresi et Libris Nestorii (Migne, 
P. L., XLVI, 1089 sqq.).—J. Kopallik, Cyrillus von Alexan- 
drien, Mainz 1881.— Funk-Cappadelta, 4 Manual of Church His- 
tory, Vol. I, pp. 154 sqq., London 1910.— Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
Patrology, pp. 361 sq., 360, 641.—T. Gilmartin, A Manual of 
Church History, Vol. I, pp. 267 sqq., 3rd ed., Dublin 1909— L. 
Fendt, Die Christologie des Nestorius, Miinchen 1910.— Bethune- 
Baker, Nestorius and His Teaching, London 1908.—F, Nau, Le 
Livre de Herachde de Damas, Paris 1910.—Loofs, Nestoriana, 
Halle 1905.—— Ph. Kuhn, Die Christologie Leos I. d. Gr., Wiirz- 
burg 1894.— A Sartori, I] concetio di Ipostasi ὁ ’Enosi Dogmatica 
ai Concilit di Efeso e di Calcedonia, Turin 1927. 


98 VY. supra, Ὁ. go. 

99 V. supra, Ὁ. 87 sq. 

100 V. supra, Ὁ. r10 sq. Cfr. 
Janssens, De Deo-Homine, I, pp. 
123 sqq.; Petavius, De Incarn., VI, 
17; Newman, Tracts Theological and 
Ecclesiastical, pp. 333 sqq. On the 
terms ousia and hypostasis, as used 
in the early Church, see Newman, 


The Arians of the Fourth Century, 
pp. 186, 432 sqq.; Ipem, Select 
Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, 
pp. 426 sqq., 454 sqq. On the for- 
tunes of certain parallel terms ap- 
plied to the Blessed Trinity consult 
Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trinity, 
PP. 224 sqq., 271 sqq. 
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ARTICLE 2 


SPECULATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOGMA OF THE 
HYPOSTATIC UNION 


I. [THE DoGMa IN 115 RELATION ΤῸ REASON. 
—The Hypostatic Union of the two natures in 
our Lord Jesus Christ is a theological mystery, 
and as such absolutely indemonstrable. But it 
is not, as the Rationalists allege, repugnant to 
reason. 

a) A theological mystery is one the very ex- 
istence of which unaided human reason 15 un- 
able to discover, and which, to adopt the phrase- 
ology of the Vatican Council, by its own nature 
so far transcends the created intelligence that, 
even when delivered by Revelation and received 
by faith, 1t remains shrouded in a certain degree 
of darkness, so long as we are wayfarers on this 
earth." 


a) That the Hypostatic Union is a mystery in the 
above mentioned sense appears from the fact that, unlike 
the Blessed Trinity, it is not part of the inner divine 
being and life of the Godhead, but the result of a free 
decree. Whatever God has freely decreed to effectuate 
in time, can be perceived by no other medium than the 
manifestation of the divine Will itself, ether as an actual 
fact (e. g., the Creation) or through supernatural revela- 


1 Cone. Vatican., Sess. 111, de Fide et Rat., can. 1 (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchtridion, n. 1816). 
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tion (e. g., the end of the world). The whole question 
therefore comes to this, whether human reason can sub- 
sequently, that is, after the event, perceive the intrinsic 
possibility of the Hypostatic Union or demonstrate it by 
stringent arguments. Fathers and theologians agree in 
answering this question in the negative. St. Cyril of 
Alexandria speaks of “the mystery of Christ ” as some- 
thing so ineffably profound as to be altogether incompre- 
hensible.2 Leo the Great confesses: “ Utramque sub- 
stantiam in unam convenisse personam, nisi fides credat, 
sermo non explicat.’* Suarez is in perfect accord with 
St. Thomas Aquinas,* in fact he voices the belief of all 
the Schoolmen when he says: “ Non potest humana vel 
angelica cognitione naturali evidenter cognosci seu de- 
monstrart, incarnationem esse possibilem; est communis 
theologorum.” ® 

Whether the angels could by their natural powers 
conjecturally attain to a probable knowledge of the in- 
trinsic possibility of the Incarnation, is a question on 
which theologians differ. Some say no, while others 5 
hold that the angelic intellect is sufficiently acute to per- 
ceive the abstract possibility of the Hypostatic Union. 
Cardinal De Lugo, who favors the last-mentioned view, 
readily admits, however, that any such knowledge on the 
part of an angel would needs be so largely mixed with 
doubt, as practically to amount to ignorance.’ 


2Contr. Nestor., I, 3 (Migne, Cardinal de Lugo (De Myst. In- 


FP. Ga LXXVI, 112). 

8 Serm. 1 Nativ., 29, IX, 1. 
Petavius, De Incarn., III, 1. 

4 Conir. Gent., IV, 27. 

5 De Incarn., disp. 3, sect. 1. 

6Ε. g., Gregory of Valentia (De 
Incarn., disp. 1, qu. 1, ass, 2) and 


Cfz, 


carn., disp. 1, sect. 1). 

7 De Lugo, De Myst. Incar., disp. 
1, sect. 1, nm. 9: “De hoc tamen 
mysterio angelus proprio lumine 
adeo parum cognosceret, ut merito 
dicatur ipsum latuisse atque ideo 
adinventionem fuisse tpsius Dei et 
novum aliquid in terra creatum.” 
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That human reason could not by itself have arrived at 
a probable knowledge of the intrinsic possibility of the 
Incarnation, is admitted by all theologians. 

8B) Is there Scriptural warrant for the assertion that 
the Incarnation is a mystery in the strict sense of the 
term? 

The Vatican Council seems to intimate that there is. 
In defining the dogma that there are absolute mysteries 
of faith, it quotes a text from St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. II, 7-9), which refers pri- 
marily to the Incarnation. The Apostle expressly speaks 
of “a wisdom which is hidden in a mystery,® which 
none of the princes of this world knew,” in contradis- 
tinction to that worldly wisdom which “the Greeks seek 
after.” 1° Now these two kinds of wisdom differ both 
with regard to their object and in principle. The wis- 
dom of God is the supernatural “ spirit of Christ” which 
“ spiritualizes ”’ man, while the natural wisdom of “ the 
disputer of this world”! does not rise above the level 
of the “ flesh.” 5. Accordingly, too, these different forms 
of wisdom must have specifically different sources. In 
matter of fact the “wisdom of the world” is derived 
from unaided human reason, while the “ wisdom of 
God” has for its author the “Holy Spirit,” who by 
means of external revelation and internal enlightenment 
unfolds to man “the deep things of God,” 13 and “ re- 
veals ” what “hath never entered into the heart [i. δ. 
intellect] of man.”’?* To exclude the notion that the 
“deep things” of which he speaks are hidden to men 
only as a matter of fact, but not in principle, the Apostle 


8 Cfr. Lessius, De Perfect. Mori- 121 Cor. II, 14 sqq. 

busque Divinis, XII, 5. 13 τὰ βάθη τοῦ Θεοῦ, 1 Cor. II, 
ὃ σοφίαν ἐν μυστηρίῳ, 10. 
δι Cor. ἵ, 22 141 Cor. II, 9, το. 


t1 zx Cor, 1, 20, 
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expressly declares that “the things that are of God no 
man knoweth but the Spirit of God” who “ searcheth 
all things; +> in other words, the mysteries of the God- 
head completely transcend the powers of human under- 
standing. As we have already intimated, the Incarnation 
is a mystery primarily for this reason that it belongs 
to the free decrees of God which transcend human pres- 
cience.1® The Pauline texts we have just quoted vir- 
tually contain the further thought that the interior life 
of God, and in particular the existence of the Divine 
Logos, constitutes a supernatural mystery which not even 
the angelic intellect is able to fathom.” 


b) The human mind can no more understand 
the Hypostatic Union than it can fathom the 
Blessed Trinity; all attempts ever made in this 
direction have merely accentuated the absolute 
indemonstrability of the mystery. 


It is true that nature offers certain analogies in the 
shape of substantial syntheses, which aid us to visualize 
and in a measure to understand the mystery once it is 
revealed. One such synthesis is, for example, the union 
of body and soul in man.?® But it needs only a super- 
ficial glance to convince us that there is no real parity 
between any natural synthesis and the Hypostatic Union. 
Whatever similarities may be noted are offset by nu- 


151 Cor. FT, το. 

16 Cfr. Eph, I, 9; Col. I, 26 sq. 

17 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 194 sqq.; Al. Schafer, 
Erklarung der beiden Briefe an die 
Korinther, pp. 51 saq., Munster 
1903. On the peculiar view which 
some few exegetes have seen fit to 


take of the texts quoted above, con- 
sult Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dogmmat., 
Vol. IV, 3rd ed., pp. 39 sq., Frei- 
burg 1909. 

18 For other analogues see Les- 
sius, De Perf. Moribusque Divints, 
ALL κεἰ 
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merous and important dissimilarities. Those who have 
spun out these analogies into full-fledged arguments 
have notoriously all ended in heresy. We need but in- 
stance Anton Gunther and his adherents Baltzer and 
Knoodt.?° The Christology of Gunther savors of Nesto- 
rianism, while his teaching on the Trinity is at bottom 
but a thinly veiled Tritheism.?*, Giinther’s fundamental 
fallacy lies in his misconception of the term “ person,” 
which he wrongly defines as “a self-conscious substance.” 
Since Christ possessed both a divine and a human con- 
sciousness, it was but natural for this nineteenth-century 
heretic to ascribe to Him two physical persons, which, he 
says, by virtue of a purely “ dynamic and formal union ” 
coalesce into a “ Relationsperson,.” 7? It was precisely in 
this that the heresy of Nestorius consisted — fusing δύο 
ὑποστάσεις into ἕν πρόσωπον, and conceiving the union of 
the two natures in Christ as ἃ ἕνωσις κατὰ σχέσιν. 


c) Though human reason is unable to form an 
adequate notion of the nature of the Hypostatic 
Union, it finds no difficulty in refuting the objec- 
tions which various pseudo-philosophers have 
raised against the intrinsic possibility of the In- 
carnation. 


a) Priding itself upon its natural powers, the human 
intellect from Celsus to Pierre Bayle 7* has contrived 


19 Cir. Janssens, De Deo-Homine, 23 For a fuller exposition and a 
Vol. I, pp. 186 564. thorough refutation of Gianther’s 
20 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- system consult Kleutgen, Theologie 
chiridion, τ. 1655. der Vorseit, Vol. 111, 2nd ed., pp. 
21 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 60 sqq., Miinster 1870. 
Trinity, pp. 256 sqq. 24 Cfr. the Dictionnaire Critique, 
22 Giinther, Vorschule zur specu-  s. v. ** Pyrrhon.’’ 


lativen Theologie, 2nd ed., Vol. II, 
pp. 283 sqq., Wien 1848. 
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many “arguments” to show that the Hypostatic Union 
is impossible and repugnant to right reason. But none 
of them hold water when subjected to careful scrutiny. 
For instance: Bayle asserts that if the Divine Logos sup- 
plied the human person in Christ, no man can be sure 
of his own personality. This conclusion is simply pre- 
posterous. Are all human beings so many Christs? 
Manifestly not. There is but one Christ. 

8B) One of the most subtle objections against the dogma 
of the Incarnation is that advanced by Celsus, viz.: that 
a Hypostatic Union of Divinity with humanity would in- 
volve a change in the eternal Godhead. Let us briefly 
analyze the underlying fallacy of this specious contention. 

The dogma of the Hypostatic Union embodies two 
separate and distinct truths: (1) The Logos began to 
be what He had not been before, namely, true man; 
(2) The Logos continued to be what He had been from 
all eternity, viz.: true God. Does this teaching involve 
a mutation? 

To begin with, Celsus’ objection strikes deeper than the 
Incarnation. It involves the general relationship of God 
to the universe,— Creation, Preservation, the Divine Con- 
cursus, and so forth. God created the world in time, 
without Himself undergoing a change from potentiality 
to actuality, for He is immutable. The difficulty is con- 
siderably enhanced in the case of the Incarnation, because 
of the permanent and intrinsic relation which the Logos 
bears to the manhood hypostatically assumed by Him. 
But the underlying principle is the same. A real change 
on the part of the Godhead would occur only in the Mono- 
physite hypothesis, vig.: if the two natures were sub- 
stantially combined, as such, into one nature; in other 
words, if the union of the two natures were not hy- 
postatic but merely a natural synthesis. This is not, 
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however, the meaning of the dogma. A Divine Hy- 
postasis must, even with respect of itself, be conceived 
as actually infinite in exactly the same manner in which 
the Divine Nature is infinite. Keeping this in mind, 
even the unaided human intellect may perceive that the 
“power of termination” possessed by a Divine Hypos- 
tasis must likewise be actually infinite, so much so that 
it may hypostatically terminate not only in its own Di- 
vine Nature, but in some created nature or variety of 
natures outside itself. Celsus’ argument merely proves 
that the only possible kind of union between Godhead 
and manhood is the Hypostatic Union. But if this be 
so, is not the Incarnation altogether inconceivable? No, 
because the Divine Hypostases are possessed of an in- 
finite capacity im ipsa ratione hypostaseos. 

On this basis the objection may be solved as follows: 
In the Incarnation of the Logos God was not drawn 
down to a mutable creature, but created manhood was 
elevated to the infinite Hypostasis of the immutable 
Logos. The change involved in this process conse- 
quently does not affect the Λόγος ἄτρεπτος," but falls 
solely on Christ’s hypostatically assumed humanity, 
which by this unutterable union was endowed with a 
superior dignity and received the stamp of divine conse- 
cration. In the words of St. Augustine, “Non im- 
mutavit homo Deum, sed sic assumptus est, ut com- 
mutaretur in melius et ab eo formaretur ineffabiliter 
excellentius.’” 35 

y) Another objection is indicated by the question: 
Did the Divine Logos experience an increase of intrinsic 

25 On this term see Newman, Se- 26 This quotation is taken from 


lect Treatises of St. Athanasius, the great Doctor’s work known as 
Vol. II, pp. 383 sq. LXXXIII Quaest., qu. 73. 
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perfection by the hypostatic assumption of a created 
nature? 

The absurdity of this question becomes manifest when 
we recall the fact that the Logos, as a Divine Person, 
is the Bearer and Possessor of the Divine Nature, which 
is incapable of being perfected.27. The Λόγος évoapxos 
cannot be more perfect than the Λόγος ἄσαρκος, for the 
simple reason, among others, that the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, by assuming human flesh, in no wise 
changed His identity. God remains the same unchangea- 
bly forever. “ Nihil idl contulit aut detraxit assumpta pro 
nostra salute humana natura, quam ipse potius unitione 
sua glorificavit. Neque minor est Deus Verbum Christo, 
quia ipse est Christus, neque seipso minor esse potest; 
et assumptd carne idem mansit Deus sine dubitatione per- 
fectus,’ writes Maxentius.”® 

ὃ) Itis further objected that by assuming manhood the 
Logos must have experienced an increase of extrinsic 
perfection. This objection is similar to the Pantheistic 
one, which we have already refuted,?® that God plus the 
universe must spell a higher measure of perfection than 
God minus the universe. Any and every attempt to add 
divine and creatural perfections must lead to nought. 
The humanity of Christ and the Divinity of the Logos, 
if added together, no more result in a higher sum of 
perfection than the universe plus God. For every crea- 
tural perfection, no matter how exalted, is virtually and 
eminently contained in the perfection of God, and con- 
sequently cannot add one jot or tittle to it. Saint 
Thomas explains this as follows: “Jn persona com- 


27 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 29 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: Hits 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 
buies, pp. 276 sqq. butes, 188 sqq. 


28 Dial. contr. Nest., 1. II. 


9 
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posita [1. e., Christo] quamvis sint plura bona quam in 
persona simplict [1. ο., Verbo], quia est 1bi bonum in- 
creatum et bonum creatum, tamen persona composita non 
est maius bonum quam simplex, quia bonum creatum se 
habet ad bonum increatum sicut punctum ad lineam, quum 
nulla sit proportio unius ad alterum. Unde sicut lineae 
additum punctum non facit maius, ita nec bonum creatum 
additum in persona bono increato facit melius.” *° 


2. THE MutTuaL RELATIONSHIP OF NATURE 
AND PErRSsoN.—In the Incarnation, as in the 
Blessed Trinity, the mystery of faith hinges upon 
the two fundamental notions of “Nature” and 
‘Person,’ or ‘Nature’ and “Hypostasis,” be- 
causes a person is nothing else than a rational hy- 
postasis. For a full explanation of these terms 
we must refer the reader to our treatise on the 
Divine Trinity.** 


a) In that treatise we showed that the notion of 
“ Hypostasis ” (and, in the case of rational beings, also 
that of “ Person”), besides “inseity” and “ integ- 
rity” (substantia prima integra), includes, as its chief 
note, “perseity ” (tofietas im se), i. e., independent sub- 
sistence as a being distinct from all other beings. While 
the concept of “Nature” (substance, essence) corre- 
sponds to the question What?— that of “ Hypostasis ” 
(Person) corresponds to the question Who? The 
Fathers and various councils explain the mutual re- 


80 Com. in Quatuor Libros Sent., thes. 33; G. B. Tepe, Instit. Theol., 
111, dist. 6, qu. 2, art. 3, ad x. Vol. III, pp. 554 sqq., Paris 1896; 
For a more detailed refutation of  Billuart, De Incarnatione, disp. 1, 
these objections consult De Lugo, art. 1-2. 

De Mysterio Incarn., disp. 11, sect. 31 Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trin- 
7; Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, ity, Pp. 220 544. 
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lation of these two notions by saying that where several 
natures and persons are involved, the persons must be 
conceived as alius et alius, the natures as aliud et aliud. 
Thus in the Most Holy Trinity, the Father and the Son 
are alius et alius, but not aliud et aliud, because, though 
distinct as Persons, they are absolutely identical in Nature, 
In Christ, on the other hand, because of His twofold 
nature, we may distinguish aliud et aliud, but not alius 
et alius, because He is only one Person. As St. John 
Damascene ** aptly observes, “ Hypostasis non significat 
quid vel quale aliquid est, sed quis est... . Oportet vero 
scire quod, quae natura differunt, aliud et aliud dicuntur, 
guae autem distinguuntur numero, vid. hypostases, dicun- 
tur alius et alius.... Natura significat quid aliquid sit, 
hypostasis vero hunc aliquem * vel hoc aliquid.” ** 

Two conclusions flow from the explanation which we 
have given: (1) The heretical principle underlying 
Nestorianism, Monophysitism, and the heresy of Gtin- 
ther, namely that “ There are as many Hypostases (Per- 
sons) as there are natures,’ must be false from the 
philosophical no less than from the theological stand- 
point; (2) It 15 not sufficient, either in philosophy or the- 
ology, to draw a purely logical distinction ** between na- 
ture and person. 


b) In the Blessed Trinity there is at least a 
virtual distinction *° between person and nature. 
In man some hold the distinction may even be 
real.*’ There are two opposing theories in re- 
gard to this point. 


82 Dial., ς. 17. 36 Distinctio rattonis ratiocinatae 
83 χινά. s. cunt fundamento in re. 
24 τόδε τι. 37 Distinctio realis. 


35 Distinctio rationis ratiocinantis. 
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a) One of them originated in the sixteenth century, 
and counts among its adherents such eminent theologians 
and philosophers as Suarez, Vasquez, De Lugo, Arriaga, 
and, more recently, Schiffini, Tepe, von der Aa, Fr. 
Schmid, and Urraburu. These writers maintain that no 
individual human nature of and by itself possesses per- 
sonality, 7. e., independent subsistence, but there must be 
superadded to the concrete human nature a peculiar kind 
of reality in order to constitute it a human person. 
Thus, for instance, “this particular man’ becomes a hu- 
man person only by the addition of a reality which we may 
call “being-Peter.” In this hypothesis personality is a 
metaphysical entity separable from nature. But how 
are we to conceive of that peculiar entity by which a 
concrete nature is elevated to the rank of an independent 
personality? On this point the advocates of the theory 
differ. Peter Hurtado ** and Quiros ventured the ab- 
surd suggestion that personality is a real substance which 
nature can put on or off like a hat, and which conse- 
quently can exist (supported by divine omnipotence) apart 
from nature. Other divines hold personality to be a 
“modal reality,” ®® which admits of a one-sided but not 
of a mutual separation between nature and person. “ Per 
potentiam Dei absolutam sine implicatione posset natura 
singularis conservart absque ulla personalitate,’ says 
Gregory of Valentia.*° These writers base their chief 
argument upon the consideration that without some such 
modal reality, detachable from nature, the dogma that 
Christ’s manhood is a perfect human nature but no hu- 
man person, would be unintelligible. They hold that in 
becoming man the Logos assumed an impersonal human- 

88 Metaph., disp. 2, sect. 9, ἢ. 50. 40 De Incarn., disp. 1, Qu. 4, Pe 


39 Modus realis, substantialis, sup- 2, opin. 8, obi. 3. 
fositalis, forma hypostatica, 
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ity — impersonal because devoid of “ hypostatic reality ” 
—and communicated to it His own Divine Personality. 
Thus that which was ἀνυπόστατον became ἐνυπόστατον. "ἢ 

8) A second and more plausible theory is that of 
Scotus and his school, adopted by Molina, Petavius, An- 
toine, A. Mayr, Tiphanus, and more recently by Franze- 
lin, Stentrup, Chr. Pesch, and others. These authors 
hold that the distinction between nature and person in 
man is not real but virtual, the same concrete object 
being in one respect nature, and in another, hypostasis 
or person. The advocates of this theory do not, or at 
least need not deny that personality in human nature 
is a real and positive mode, and consequently not a 
mere negation, as is erroneously held by the Scotists. 
They merely deny that this positive mode is really dis- 
tinct and separable from concrete nature. That men 
are in the habit of circumscribing personality by negative 
terms (such as, e. g., incommunicability) does not prove 
that the objective concept of personality is purely nega- 
tive; just as little as “unity” is a negative concept be- 
cause we define it as “ indivision.” 

This theory, which is probably the true one, was orig- 
inally propounded by Theodore Abucara in the eighth 
century. “ Aliudne,’ he queries, “est substantia [1. e., 
natura] aliudne hypostasis? Orthodoxus: Aliud et 
aliud non tamquam res alia et alia, sed quod aliud si- 
gnificat hypostasis et aliud substantia, sicut granium 
tritict dicitur et est tum semen tum fructus, non tam- 
quam res alia et alia, sed aliud significat semen et aliud 
fructus.” ** In its application to Christology this theory 


41 We are not, as was once gen- Leontius von Byzanz, pp. 148 sqq., 
erally supposed, indebted for this Paderborn 1908. 
terminology to Leontius of Byzan- 42 Note the virtual distinction. 
tium (d. about 543); it dates back 43 Opusc., 28. 


to the third century. Cfr. Junglas, 
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consistently explains the absence of a human person 
in Christ, not by subtraction, 7. e., by the removal of 
a real and separable mode of subsistence, but by sim- 
ply adding human nature (without personality) to the su- 
perior Hypostasis of the Logos. Because of its impor- 
tance we shall have to explain this a little more fully. 


c) Abstractly, the mutual relationship between 
Christ’s Divinity and His humanity may be con- 
ceived ina fourfold manner. (1) Either, person 
is 50 united with person that the result is merely 
one “moral person.” This is the error of Nes- 
torius. (2) Or, nature is blended with nature 
so as to produce a third being intermediate be- 
tween the two. This is Monophysitism. (3) 
Or, the human personality, suppressing the Di- 
vine Hypostasis of the Logos, is united with the 
Divine Nature in such wise as to cause Godhead 
and manhood to subsist in one purely human 
hypostasis. This heresy is so preposterous that 
it has never found a defender. (4) Or, lastly, 
the Divine Person of the Logos, superseding and 
displacing the human person of Christ, unites it- 
self with His human nature alone. This is the 
Catholic dogma of the Hypostatic Union. 

Why is it that the human nature of Christ, 
which 15 like unto ours in everything except sin, 
is not a human person, but receives its person- 
ation from the Logos? ‘This speculative ques- 
tion may be answered as follows: 
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a) The distinction between nature and person 
in man being merely virtual, Christ’s humanity 
loses its connatural personality by being assumed 
into and absorbed by the Divine Logos. 


In becoming the property and possession of the Per- 
son of the Logos, the manhood of Jesus Christ, by 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union, loses its persetias, 1. e., its 
independent existence. Though remaining a substantia 
prima et integra (1. e., a nature), it is no longer a sub- 
stantia tota in se (1. e., an hypostasis), for the reason 
that it has become a quasi-constitutive element of a 
higher hypostasis. Tiphanus,** Franzelin,*® and Chr. 
Pesch ** base this explanation on sundry Patristic texts. 
But these texts either accentuate the complete consub- 
stantiality of Christ with man,*’ or lay stress on the 
Christological axiom: “ Quod assumptum non est, non 
est sanatum,”’ ** and therefore are not to the point, be- 
cause the opponents of the peculiar theory we are here 
considering do not assert that “ hypostatic reality ” forms 
a part of human nature; they merely define it as a per- 
sonifying modus substantialis, which by its inmost nature 
is incapable of being assumed into the Divine Hypos- 
tasis of the Logos.*® A more effective argument for 
this theory can be drawn from the fact that it had three 
very ancient defenders in Rusticus Diaconus,®° Theodore 
Abucara,®* and St. Maximus Confessor, and that the 


44 De Hyposiasi et Persona, c. 29. 
45 De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 31. 


46 Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, pp. 


55 5686, 

47 Κ΄. supra, Ὁ. 39 sqq. 

48 VY. Soteriology. 

49 Cfr. Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. 
ITI, pp. 498 sqq. 

50 This stubborn defender of the 


Three Chapters was a deacon of 
the Roman Church and a nephew 
of Pope Vigilius. He flourished 
about the year 550. 

51 On Theodore Abucara, who 
was a contemporary of St. John Da- 
mascene, cfr. Hurter, Nomenclator 
Literarius Theol. Cathol., Vol. I, 
ed. 3a, col. 647 sq. 
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opposite doctrine, as one of its chief defenders admits, is 
a comparatively modern invention.” 

Theodore Abucara clearly teaches: “Non satis est 
compositam esse naturam cum proprietatibus ad genera- 
tionem hypostasis, sed oportet concurrere ad hoc et non 
esse partem, quia igitur pars Christi est assumptum 
corpus animatum [1. e., humana natura], idcirco non est 
hypostasis, sed hypostaticum.” ** 

As regards the later Scholastics, they unanimously 
maintain that the humanity of Christ would promptly 
reassume the character of a human person if, and as 
soon as, it were released from the Hypostatic Union.*# 
Not one of them intimates that in this fictitious hy- 
pothesis the human nature would require a special and 
real form of subsistence in order to enable it to become 
a human person after its elimination from the Logos. 

Δ) The attitude of St. Thomas in this matter is rather 
uncertain. Both parties to the dispute, 7. e., those who 
assume a real and those who assert a purely virtual dis- 
tinction between nature and person, appeal with equal 
confidence to his great authority. 

St. Thomas held with Peter Lombard and his master 
Albertus Magnus that “Separatio dat utrique partium 
totalitatem et in continuts dat etiam utrique esse in actu. 


52“. . . scholastica disputatione deponeret erit substantia rationalis 
non mulfis abhinc annts adinventum  naturae individua, ergo erit persona, 
est.” P. Vasquez, S. J., De In- St autem quacratur, quid conferat 
carn., disp. 41, ὦ. 4. et personalitatem quam prius non 

53 Opusc., 28 (Migne, P. G., habuit, dicendum quod singularitas 


ACVIT,, 1878). 

54 This is admittedly the teaching 
of Peter Lombard, Hugh and Rich- 
ard of St. Victor, Alexander of 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, and of 
Scotus and his school, “* Si Chri- 
stus deponeret humanitatem,”’ says 
δ. g. Albert the Great, “id quod 


quam prius non habuit sive in- 
communicabilitas, ut ali dicunt; 
nam proprie singularitas facit per- 
sonam in rationali natura.” (Com. 
tt Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, 
III, dist. 5, art. 12). Other refer- 
ences in Tiphanus, De Hypostasi et 
Persona, c. 6. 
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Unde supposito quod |Verbum] hominem deponeret, 
subsisteret homo ille per se in natura rational et ex 
hoc ipso acciperet rationem personae.”’*> He further- 
more lays it down as an axiom that Christ’s manhood 
has no human personality, not on account of some in- 
herent defect, but in consequence of having superadded 
to it something which transcends human nature.®* In 
those passages of his writings where he speaks of the 
“destruction of personality” in Christ,°7 St. Thomas 
seems to employ the term “destruction” in a meta- 
phorical, not in its strict and literal sense. Thus he 
argues against the proposition: “Persona Dei con- 
sumpsit personam hominis,’ which was falsely attributed 
to Pope Innocent I]1:°% “ Consumptio τὶ non importat 
destructionem alicuius quod prius fuerat, sed inpedi- 
tionem eius quod aliter esse posset. St enim humana 
natura non esset assumpta a divina persona, natura hu- 
mana propriam personalitatem haberet; et pro tanto 
dicitur persona ‘consumpsisse’ personam, licet im- 
proprie, quia persona divina sud unione impedivit, ne 
humana natura propriam personalitatem haberet.” °° 


d) It may be objected that Christ’s sacred 
humanity would not be perfect if it lacked the su- 


δῦ Comment. in Quatuor Libros Reji, one of the most influential 


Sent; 111, dist: 5, Otte: 3, aft 3: 

66 Cir. S., Theol., ga, Qu. ἃ, art. 
2, ad 2: “ Naturae assumptae non 
deest propria personalitas propter 
defectum alicuins quod ad perfec- 
tionem humanae naturae pertineat, 
sed propter additionem alicuius quod 
est supra humanam naturam, quod 
est unio ad divinam personam.” 
Additional texts apud Tranzelin, De 
Verbo Incarnato, thes. 30. 

57 See the references in Tepe’s 
Instit. Theol., Vol. 111, pp. 481 saqq. 

58 Its real author was Faustus of 


bishops of Southern Gaul between 
450 and soo. The passage occurs 
in his work De Spiritu Sancto, II, 
4. On Faustus of Reji and his 
teaching cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, 
Patrology, pp. 600 5664. 

59 S. Theol.,. $a; qu. 4, art. 2. ad 
3. For further information on this 
subtle problem see Franzelin, De 
Verbo Incarnato, thes. 31, Coroll. 1. 
L. Janssens (De Deo-Homine, I: 
Christologia, pp. 626 sqq.) puts his 
own construction upon the teaching 
of the Angelic Doctor. 
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preme prerogative of personality. But this objec- 
tion is beside the point. Christ’s human nature is 
a person through the divine personality of the Lo- 
gos, and it is a far higher prerogative for a cre- 
ated nature to subsist in a Divine Person than 
in its own personality. “Natura assumpta im 
Christo eo 1pso est nobilior,” says St. Bonaven- 
ture, “quod in nobiliort persona stabilitur; unde 
ordinatio ad dignius, quamvis auferat rationem 
suppositionis [1. e., hypostaseos propriae|, non 
tamen aufert dignitatis proprietatem.” °° 

3. WHY THE INCARNATION OF THE Locos 
Dors Not INVOLVE THE INCARNATION OF THE 
WHoLeE Trinity.—As there is but a virtual dis- 
tinction between each Divine Hypostasis and the 
Divine Essence,®? and the latter is therefore iden- 
tical with the Father and the Holy Ghost in pre- 
cisely the same sense in which it is identical with 
the Son, it might seem that the Incarnation of 
the Son necessarily involves the Incarnation of the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. The subjoined ob- 
servations will serve to remove this difficulty. 


a) It is an article of faith that the substantial and 
physical union of Godhead and manhood in Christ is 
strictly hypostatic, 7. e., the Godhead is not united with 
the manhood immediately and formally, as nature 
with nature, but only in a mediate and indirect manner 

60 Comment. in Quatuor Libros qu. 2, Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 


Sententiarum, III, dist. 5, art. 2, 3a, qu. 2, art. 2. 
61 Κ΄. supra, Ὁ. 125. 
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through the Person of the Logos. Rusticus Diaconus 
expresses it thus: “Non Deus Verbum per divinam 
naturam, sed divina natura per Dei Verbi personam unita 
dicitur carni.” 55. If the relation were reversed, that is 
to say, if the manhood of Christ were formally united 
with the nature of the Logos and not with His Person, 
there would result an impossible commingling of both 
natures or an equally impossible transformation of the 
one into the other. If, therefore, considering the ter- 
minus of the Incarnation, we ask: ‘‘ Which of the Three 
Divine Persons became man?” the answer is: “ Neither 
the Father nor the Holy Ghost, but solely the Son of 
God or Logos.” John I,14: “Et Verbum caro factum 
est — And the Word was made flesh.” The only here- 
tics who ever denied this dogma were the Sabellians and 
Patripassianists. All the official creeds and the older 
ecumenical councils unanimously inculcate 1.38 
Durandus holds that the union of Christ’s manhood 
with the Divine Logos was effected primarily by an abso- 
lute attribute common to all three Divine Persons, 
namely, the absolute self-existence of the Trinity, and only 
secondarily by the personality of the Logos as such.* 
This theory is out of joint with the dogmatic teaching 
of the Church. Were it true, the Incarnation would 
be primarily an Incarnation of the whole Trinity, and 
only secondarily of the Son. The Sixth Council of 
Toledo (A.D. 675) implicitly condemned this view 
when it defined: “JIncarnationem quoque huius Filii 
62 Contr. Acephal., 


63 (ἐγ, St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, 
qu. 3, art. 2: “Esse assumptionis 


naturae divinae secundum seipsam, 
sed ratione personae, in qua consi- 
deratur: et ideo primo quidem et 


principium convenit naturae divinae 
secundum seipsam, quia eius virtute 
assumptio facta est; sed esse ter- 
minum assumptionis non convenit 


propritssime persona dicitur assu- 
mere.” 

64 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 
Sent., 11], dist, 1, Qu: δ, fis Tos 
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Dei tota Trinitas operasse {scil. operata esse] credenda 
est [scil. efficienter|, quia tnseparabilia sunt opera Tri- 
nitatis [ad extra]. Solus tamen Filius formam servi ac- 
cepit in singularitate personae [1. é., terminative|, non 
in unitate divinae naturae, in id quod est proprium ΕἸ, 
non quod commune Trinitati.” © 

Ὁ) Regarded actively, ἡ. e., as an external operation 
of God (opus ad extra), the Incarnation, though spe- 
cially appropriated to the Holy Ghost,®* must have for 
its efficient cause the entire Trinity or the Divine Es- 
sence as such. The Three Divine Persons conjointly 
created the manhood of Christ, they preserve it in its 
being and operation, and concur with all its creatural 
actions. As the Incarnate Word is immanent in the 
Father and the Holy Ghost by virtue of the Trinitarian 
Perichoresis,®** so the Father and the Holy Ghost are 
in Christ by virtue of the Hypostatic Union. This 
presence transcends the mode by which the omnipresent 
God is in all His creatures, and is also superior to the 
manner of His indwelling in the souls of the just. Itisa 
very special kind of immanence.®* Cfr. John X, 30 sqq.: 
“Ego et Pater unum sumus.... Pater in me est et 
ego in Patre —I and the Father are one . . . the Father 
is in me, and I in the Father.” John X1V,9 58: “ Qui 
videt me, videt et Patrem. ... Non creditis quia ego 
in Patre et Pater in me est? — He that seeth me seeth 
the Father also. . . . Do you not believe that I am in 
the Father, and the Father in me?” 59 


65 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enxnchiri- 
dion, Ὦ. 284. Cfr. Tepe, Instit. 


67 For an explanation of the 
Trinitarian Perichoresis cfr. Pohle- 


Theol., Vol. III, pp. 524 sqq.; Bil- 
luart, De Incarn., diss. 6, art. 2. 

66 “ Conceptus de Spirittu Sancto.”’ 
(On the Divine Appropriations see 
Pohle-Preuss, The Divine Trinity, 
PP. 244 544.) 


Preuss, The Divine Trinity, pp. 281 
sqq. 

68 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 281 sqq. 

69 The rather obscure passage of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (In Ioa., 
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c) In this connection theologians are wont to discuss 
another speculative problem, namely, whether or not the 
Father or the Holy Ghost might have become man in- 
stead of the Son. St. Anselm appears to deny the pos- 
sibility of such an event, for this reason, among others, 
that the Incarnation of either one of the other two Per- 
sons would lead to inextricable confusion in the use of 
the name “Son.” His argument substantially is that, 
had the Father become man, He would have been con- 
strained to appear as “ filius hominis,’ which would have 
been repugnant to His personal character as Father.’ 
And the same is true of the Holy Ghost. The School- 
men preferred to adopt the view of St. Thomas, who 
says that the Father and the Holy Ghost could have be- 
come incarnate as well as the Son, and solves the above- 
quoted objection as follows: “ Filiatio temporalis, qua 
Christus dicitur filius hominis, non constituit personam 
ipsius sicut filiatio aeterna, sed est quiddam consequens 
nativitatem temporalem: unde si per hunc modum nomen 
filiationts ad Patrem vel Spiritum Sanctum transferretur, 
nulla sequeretur confusio personarum.” 11 

The problem assumes a more complicated aspect if for- 
mulated thus: Could the Three Divine Persons together 
become incarnate in one human nature, in such wise that 
this human nature would be a three-fold Divine Person, 
we.: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? 

The question here is not whether the Three Divine Hy- 
postases could become so united in one human nature as to 


XI): “carnem absque confusione sis. For a more elaborate treatment 


venisse im unionem cum Verbo et 
per tpsum cum Patre, relative vi- 
delicet, non physice (καὶ 6’ αὐτοῦ 
πρὸς τὸν πατέρα, σχετικῶς δῆλοντε 
καὶ οὐ φυσικῶς), must be inter- 
preted as referring to the Perichore- 


of this subject see Franzelin, De 
Verbo Inccrnato, thes. 32. 

70 De Fide Trinit. εἰ de Incarn. 
Verbi, 1. IV. 

71 Summa Theol., 3a, qu. 3, art. 
Ἐς ad 3 
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constitute but one Divine Person. This would entail the 
Sabellian absurdity that “the Father is the Son.” 7? What 
we wish to ascertain is whether the Three Divine Per- 
sons could assume one and the same human nature as 
three separate and distinct Hypostases. St. Bonaventure 
thinks that this hypothesis could be “reasonably de- 
fended.” 78 Not so the later Scotists, who held that the 
question, thus formulated, involves an intrinsic contra- 
diction. St. Thomas solved the problem on the principle 
that, “as the Three Divine Persons can without contra- 
diction subsist in one Divine Nature, so they can also 
subsist in one human nature.” ΤῈ 

Another still more difficult problem is: Could the 
Divine Logos either simultaneously or successively as- 
sume one or more human natures in addition to the one 
He already possesses? In other words: Could the 
Logos become incarnate repeatedly, say, for instance, on 
different planets? In view of what we have said ™ about 
the infinite range of a Divine Hypostasis, we are con- 
strained to answer this question in the affirmative. To 
assert that a Divine Person can assume only one human 
nature, would be equivalent to denying God’s omnipotence 
and infinity. Therefore the Scholastics teach with St. 
Thomas: “ Potentia divinae personae est infinita, nec 
potest limitart ad aliquid creatum. Unde non est dicen- 


72° Plures personas  assumere 
unam eandemque naturam [in una 
persona] nec est possibile nec est 
intelligibile,”’ says St. Bonaventure 
(Comment. in Quatuor Libros Sent., 
Lid; dist: ‘1, qt. 3; ‘art. 1). 

73 (ἔστ, L. Janssens, De 
Homine, I, pp. 230 sqq. 

aS. Theal.. ga, gqu.. 5, art. 6: 


mana, ita scil. quod sit una natura 
humana a tribus personis assumpta.” 
Whence it follows: “ Est autem 
talis divinarum personarum condi- 
tio, quod una earum non excludit 
aliam a communione etusdem na- 
turae, sed solum a communione 
eiusdem personae. ... Sic ergo non 
est impossibile divinis personis, ut 


Deo- 


“Tres personae possunt subsistere 
in una natura divina; ergo etiam 
possunt subsistere in una natura hu- 


duae vel tres assumant unam hu- 
manam naturam.” 
75 Supra, pp. 121 sq. 
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dum quod persona divina ita assumpserit unam naturam 
humanam, ut non potuerit [simul] assumere aliam, 
Videretur enim ex hoc sequi quod personalitas divinae 
naturae esset ita comprehensa per unam naturam hu- 
manam, quod ad eius personalitatem alia assumi non 
possit, quod est impossibile.” 19 


4. THE CONTROVERSY REGARDING THE “Dovu- 
BLE EXISTENCE” oF CuHrist.—This controversy 
hinges on the question whether the distinction 
between an individual substance (or nature) and 
its existence is real or only logical. 


a) Not a few eminent philosophers and theologians 
hold that the distinction is purely logical, because “ re- 
ality’ and “existence” are merely different terms for 
the same thing. The Thomists maintain that there is a 
real distinction. Between the two states designated as 
“ possibility’ and “ existence,” they say, we can conceive 
a third which is intermediate and may be called “ ac- 
tuality,’ inasmuch as a possible being transferred from 
the state of mere possibility to that of actuality is not 
yet existent, but requires the accession of the actus 
existendi,— a separable entity by which a thing re- 
ceives its “ formal existence.” To illustrate the theory 
by an example: Peter, who is a creature, does not re- 
ceive his existence through the fact that he is created, 7. e., 
a creature, but by virtue of a supervening forma exvisten- 
tiae. It is one of the fundamental axioms of the Thomist 
school that there are in every creature three really dis- 

76S. Theol., 3a, qu. 3, art. 7. eventuality cfr. De Lugo, De Myst. 
Cir. L. Janssens, De Deo-Homine, Incarn., disp. 13, sect. 3; on the 


I, pp. 221 sqq. On the mode of whole subject, Billuart, De Incarn., 
predication appropriate to such δὴ diss. 6, art. 4. 
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tinct stages of being, to wit: (1) Esse essentiae or phys- 
ical essence, (2) esse subsistentiae or hypostasis, and (3) 
esse existentiae or existence, each of which flows succes- 
sively from the other by way of emanation. 

This peculiar theory has given rise to the question: 
Is there but one existence in Christ, 7. e., that of the 
Divine Logos? or are there two existences, a divine and a 
human? Cardinal Cajetan, Capreolus, Medina, Billuart, 
Gonet, and other Thomists maintain that the sacred hu- 
manity of Christ, being deprived of its connatural exist- 
ence as a human person, derives its existence solely from 
the Divine Logos, who displaces and supplies the created 
existence of manhood by His Divine Existence in the 
same manner in which He displaces and supplies the 
missing human personality by His Divine Person.’ 
This view has been adopted by some able theologians 
who are not otherwise adherents of the Thomist system 
(6. g., the Jesuits Billot and Terrien), and it deserves 
to be treated with respect, because it is apt to create 
a sublime conception of the Hypostatic Union."® 

For those who hold that concrete reality and existence 
are objectively identical, the question is, of course, mean- 
ingless. If a thing exists by the very fact of its being 
concretely actual, it is metaphysically impossible to as- 
sume that the sacred humanity of Christ is deprived of its 

77 (ἔτ. Gonet, disp. 8, art. 2, n, 
33: ““Dico Verbum non solum sub- 
sistentiam, sed etiam existentiam in 
humanitate Christi supplere, subin- 
deque illam non per existentiam 


creatam et sibi propriam, sed dum- 
tavat per divinam et increatam ext- 


humanitas optime servatur, dum 
ipse Christus et in persona et in 
extstentia ita pure divinus illustra- 
tur, ut omnes etus actiones atque 
operae divinum incarnationis my- 
sterium probent, quo humana natura 
perfecta perfecte quoque Det facta 


stere.” 

78 E. Commer speaks of it thus: 
“Vere profunda doctrina et mut- 
randa, quia vera et propria Christi 


atque intime deificata videatur, quod 
solum Christum servatorem adoran- 
dum decet.’” (De Iesu Puero Nato, 
p. 10, Vindobonae 1901.) 
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proper creatural existence, and that this is supplied by the 
uncreated existence of the Logos.” 


b) But there is involved in this debate a the- 
ological problem which would remain unsolved 
even were we to admit the Thomistic view that 
in Christ, gua man, existence and reality differ 
really and objectively. This theological question 
is, whether or not the sacred manhood of our Lord 
is de facto deprived of its human existence and 
exists solely by virtue of the divine existence 
proper to the Logos. Gregory of Valentia, Tole- 
tus, Suarez, Vasquez, Tanner, Franzelin, Sten- 
trup, Chr. Pesch, Tepe, and most theologians 
of the Scotist persuasion hold that it can be shown 
on strictly theological grounds that the sacred hu- 
manity of Christ in the Hypostatic Union does 
not exist per existentiam divinam, but retains its 
proper human existence. They argue as follows: 


a) It has been defined by various councils that, apart 
from a human personality, the sacred humanity of Christ 


79 The underlying metaphysical cirelli, De Distinctione inter Actu- 


problem is more fully discussed by 
M. Limbourg, S. J., De Distinctione 
Essentiae ab Evxtstentia, Ratisbonae 
1883; Urraburu, 5. J., Ontologia, 
pp. 704 sqq., Vallisoleti 1891; Al- 
phons Lehmen, S. J., Lehrbuch der 
Philosophie auf aristotelisch-schola- 
stischer Grundlage, Vol. I, 2nd ed., 
PP. 334 saqq., Freiburg 1904; A. 
Rittler, Wesenheitt und Dasein in 
den Geschopfen nach der Lehre des 
hl, Thomas, Ratisbon 1887; Pic- 
10 


atam Essentiam Existentiainque En- 
tis Creati Intercedente, Naples 1906; 
John Rickaby, S. J., General Meta- 
physics (Stonyhurst Series), pp. 27 
sqq., 59 sqq. Fr. Rickaby (ibid., Ὁ. 
28) gives quotations to show that 
the problem of essence and existence 
is not a subtlety peculiar to Scho- 
lasticism, but was hotly discussed 
by authors of various philosophical 
schools (e. g., Hume, Locke, Brad- 
ley). 
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lacks none of the proper attributes of man, 89 and that 
the union between Godhead and manhood was formally 
consummated solely in the Person of the Logos.®* It 
seems impossible to square the Thomistic theory with 
these dogmatic definitions. The sacred humanity of our 
Lord would not be perfecta humanitas indiminute et sine 
deminoratione, were it deprived of its own proper exist- 
ence, for it would then lack an essential property of hu- 
man nature; besides, a union consummated in the divine 
existence would not be purely hypostatic but at the same 
time an unio secundum divinam existentiam.? Holding 
as they do, in common with the theologians of other 
schools, that the Three Divine Persons do not exist by a 
“threefold relative existence,’ but by one absolute exist- 
ence common to 411,53 the Thomists cannot escape the 
force of this argument. “ Dico, non dari in divinis tres 
existentias relativas, realiter inter se et virtualiter ab exi- 
stentia absoluta essentiae distinctas,” says, e. g., Gonet.®4 
But if the union of Christ’s manhood with His Godhead 
were consummated in the absolute existence of the Tri- 
une God, then the entire Trinity would become incarnate, 


80 (ἔτ, 


Concilium Chalcedon. 17, disp. 1, art. 2: ‘“‘ Verbum di- 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchtridion, vinum supplere existentiam humani- 
n. 148): “ Nusquam sublatad natura-  tatis nihil est aliud quam unionem 


rum differentia propter unitionem 
magisque salva proprietate utriusque 
naturae.” Conc. Lateran. a. 649 sub 
Martino I (Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 
262): “Si quis secundum sanctos 
Patres non confitetur proprie et se- 
cundum veritatem naturales proprie- 
tates deitatis et humanitatis indimi- 
nute in eo [Christo] et sine deniuno- 
ratione salvatas, condemnatus sit.’ 

81 (ἔτ, Synod. Tolet. XI, a. 675 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchir., τὰ. 
284): “In id quod est proprium 
Filii, non quod commune Trinitati.” 

82 (ἔτ, Ysambert, De Incarn., qu. 


humanitatis cum Verbo fuisse fac- 
tam in existentia.”’ 

88 That the Father has this abso- 
lute existence from Himself, while 
the Son has it by generation from 
the Father, and the Holy Ghost by 
spiration from both the _ others, 
is irrelevant to the argument here 
under consideration. 

84 Gonet, Clypeus Theol. Thomist., 
tr. VI, disp. 3, art. 6, n. 169. Cfr. 
St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 17, 
art, 2, ad 3: “Tres personae non 
habent nisi unum esse [t. @., ext 
stere].”’ 
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and we should no longer have a strictly Hypostatic Union, 
but a mere natural synthesis. Gonet and Billuart tried to 
obviate this difficulty by the remark that the Hypostatic 
Union is consummated in the absolute existence of the 
Trinity merely mediate εἰ secundario. But this is an eva- 
sion. All the absolute attributes of God, His wisdom, 
omnipotence, immensity, etc., could be similarly limited. 
If the uncreated supplies the created existence, it must 
supply it in precisely the same manner in which the 
Divine Personality of the Logos supplies the human 
personality of the Godman, 7. e., primarily and immedi- 
ately. No other mode is conceivable. 

Durandus contended that the sacred humanity of 
Christ was “primarily and immediately’ united with 
the “ absolute subsistence of the Trinity,” but only “ sec- 
ondarily and mediately” with the Hypostasis of the 
Logos.*> Billuart effectively refuted this theory as fol- 
lows: “St Verbum terminaret naturam humanam for- 
maliter et proxime per subsistentiam communem et ab- 
solutam, Pater et Spiritus forent incarnatt non minus 
quam Filius. Atqui falsum consequens. Ergo et ante- 
cedens. Prob. sequela. Quod convenit alicus personae 
Trinitatis ratione alicuius attributi absoluti et commums, 
convemt toti Trinitati. Sic quia creatio, conservatio, 
gubernatio, imo et ipsa actio unitiva incarnationis con- 
veniunt unt personae, ratione onuuiipotentiae conveniunt 
omnibus.” © By substituting “ existentia’” for “ sub- 
sistentia” in the above argument, it can be effectively 
turned against Billuart’s own position. Billot attempts 
to solve the difficulty as follows: “Esse quidem est 
unum in divinis sicut omnia absoluta, sed tribus distinctis 
modis relativis habetur, ita ut esse Patris personale qua 


85 V, supra, Ὁ. 133. 86 De Incarn., diss. 6, art. 2, 
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tale non sit esse personale Filu nec Spiritus Sancti; est 
ergo Filius idem esse [t. 6., extstere] quod Pater et 
Spiritus Sanctus; sed cum alia relatione.’”** But this 
explanation, too, is unsatisfactory. For the principle 
upon which it rests could be applied to the Essence and 
to all the absolute attributes of God with the same force 
with which it is applied to His existence. Further- 
more it gives rise to an awkward dilemma: Either 
the concept of the divine relation of Filiation (filiatio 
divina), as such, includes or it does not include exist- 
erce. If it does not include it, the created existence 
(which is alleged to be lacking) cannot be “ supplied ” by 
the divine existence peculiar to the Logos. If the con- 
cept of divine Filiation does include existence, we are 
forced to assume “three relative existences,’ which is 
repugnant to the common teaching of theologians.™® 

8) The Fathers scarcely anticipated the pivotal point 
at issue in the Scholastic controversy which we are 
considering. Like the early councils, however, they 
laid special emphasis on the doctrine that the Divine 
Logos assumed a human nature (not person) with 
all the specific determinations and attributes which 
human nature possessed before the Fall. Thus St. 
John of Damascus says: “ Neque enim Deus Verbum 
quidquam eorum, quae quum nos initio rerum fingeret 
naturae nostrae inseruit, non assumptum omisit, sed 
omma assumpsit, puta corpus et animam intelligentem 
rationabilemque cum eorum proprietatibus.’ ®® One of 
these properties of human nature is human (2. e., 
created) existence, and consequently this mode of ex- 

87 De Verbo Incarnato, p. 98, 4th 89 De Fide Orth, III, 6. Fer 
ed., Rome 1904. additional Patristic texts we must 


88 Cfr. Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. refer the student to Petavius, De 
III, pp. 528 sqq., Paris 1896. Incarn., V, 6. 
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istence must have formed part of the sacred humanity 
of Jesus Christ.°° 

Some of the Fathers expressly ascribe a human ex- 
istence to the sacred manhood of our Lord. Thus St. 
Cyril of Alexandria ®! draws a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the proper (7. e., divine) existence of the Logos,” 
derived by eternal generation from the Father, and His 
(human) existence in the flesh.®* Billuart,°* in his con- 
troversy with Suarez and Henno, quotes St. Sophronius 
against this teaching as follows: “Jn illo itaque 
[Verbo], et non per semetipsam habut [natura humana] 
existentiam unam; cunt. conceptione quippe Verbt haec 
ad subsistendum prolata sunt.’*> But this translation 
does not render the Greek text accurately. The correct 
translation, as given by MHardouin,® is as follows: 
“Simul enim caro, simul Dei Verbi caro... in illo 
enm et non in se [seorsum] obtinuit [caro] existen- 
tiam,; 51 una cum δ conceptione quippe Verbi haec [1. ὁ. 
corpus et anima = humana natura] producta sunt ad exi- 
stentiam et unita sunt uli secundum hypostasin eo ipso 
momento, quo producta sunt ad existentiam realiter 
veram et indivisam.” So far from advocating the Tho- 
mistic theory, St. Sophronius virtually rejects it by attrib- 
uting a separate created existence to Christ’s manhood.* 

In the twelfth century the view which we defend was 
maintained by Euthymius Zigabenus, a Basilian monk, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus (1081~1118). “Unde de Christo unam hy- 


90 Cfr. Leo I, Serm., 63: “ Nihil 94 De Incarn., diss. 17, art. 2. 
assumpto divinum, nihil assumenti 85 Synod. Oecum. VI, Act, τι. 
deest humanum.” 96 Concil., τ, III, Ὁ. 1268. 

91 Adv. Nestor., I (Migne, P. G., 97 ὕπαρξιν͵ 
LXXVI, το). 98 dua, 

92 τὴν ἰδίαν ὕπαρξιν͵ 99 Cfr. Franzelin, De Verbo In 


98 σαρκικὴν ὕπαρξιν͵ (6ΥΉ., PP. 305 864. 
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postasin personalem praedicamus,”’ he says, “eas vero 
[Aypostases], quae existentiam significant, duas afirmare 
licet, ne alterutram naturam sine extstentia esse dicamus; 
nam hypostasin, quae existentiam significat, in omni na- 
tura invenimus, personalem vero non 1n omni,” 1°° 

Both parties to this controversy invoke the authority 
of St. Thomas. In spite of the learned treatise of 
J. B. Terrien, 5. J.,7% it still remains a matter of dis- 
pute whether or not the Angelic Doctor taught that there 
is a real distinction between essence and existence.’ It 
is a most difficult undertaking, at any rate, to put a 
“Thomistic ” construction upon such passages as these: 
“Sicut Christus est unum simpliciter propter unitatem 
suppositt et duo secundum quid propter duas naturas, 
ita habet unum esse simpliciter propter unum esse aeter- 
num aeternt suppositi. Est autem et aliud esse huius 
suppositi, non inguantum est aeternum, sed inquantum 
est temporaliter homo factum, quod esse etsi non sit ac- 
cidentale, quia homo non praedicatur accidentaliter de 
Fillo Det,... non tamen est esse principale sui sup- 
positi, sed secundarium.” 8 “Esse humanae naturae 
non est esse divinae; nec tamen simpliciter dicendum est 
quod Christus sit duo secundum esse, quia non ex aequo 
respicit utrumque esse suppositum aeternum.” 1953 


100 Panopl., tit. τό, (ἔτ. Chr. Verbi cum Humanitate Amplissime 


Pesch, Praelect. Dogm., Vol. IV, p. 
66, 3rd ed., Freiburg 1909. On Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (more correctly 
Zigadenus or Zygadenus) cfr. Hur- 
ter, Nomenclator Literarius Theo- 
logiae Cath., t. II, 2nd ed., col. 12, 
Innsbruck 1906. 

101 5, Thomae Aquinatis Doctrina 
Sincera de Unione Hypostatica 


Declarata, Paris 1894. 

102 Cfr. A, Lehmen, Lehrbuch der 
Philosophie, Vol. I, 2nd ed., p. 388, 
Freiburg 1904. 

103 De Unione Verbi, art. 4. 

104 Op. cit., ad 1. Some more 
texts of the same tenor are quoted 
by Suarez, De Incarn., disp. 36, 
sect. 2, and by Franzelin, De Verbo 
Incarnato, thes. 34. 
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5. THE PHRASE “Hypostasis CHRISTI Com- 
posIta.’—May we speak of the Hypostasis of 
our Lord as composite? Tiphanus vehemently 
denounced this phrase as “dangerous.” °° Nev- 
ertheless, it was unhesitatingly employed not 
only by the later Scholastics but also by the 
Fathers of the Church and several councils since 
the fifth century." St. Bonaventure’s remark: 
“Quoniam verbum compositionis calumniabile 
est, 1deo doctores praesentis temporis sensum 

. retinent, declinantes vocabulum composi- 
tionis,’ *°* merely proves that the expression 
“Hypostasis Christt composita,’ like St. Cyril’s 
formula “Una natura Verbi incarnata,’*°* is 
open to misconstruction. There is no doubt that 
it may be used in a perfectly orthodox sense. 


The term Hypostasis Christi may be taken either in 
a material or in a formal sense. Materially it is synony- 
mous with “ Person of Christ” (4. e., Logos). The Per- 
son of the Logos, of course, like the Person of the 
Father and that of the Holy Ghost, is absolutely simple. 
In its formal sense Hypostasis Christi means Hypostasis 
Christus, 1. e., Christ as such, the Incarnate Word, and 
in this case it 15 quite correct to speak of a composite 
Hypostasis. Tiphanus himself admitted the orthodoxy of 
the proposition: “ Christus est compositus,’ and conse- 
quently was guilty of inconsistency in decrying the phrase 
“ Hypostasis Christi composita”’ as inaccurate. 


105 De Hypostasi et Persona, c. 107 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 
65-66. Sent., III, dist. 6, art. 1, qu. 2. 
106 (ἔν. Franzelin, De Verbo In- 108 V. supra, Ὁ. 108 566. 


carnato, thes. 36. 
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Composition is the putting together of several parts 
or ingredients to form one whole. In the case of crea- 
tures the ingredients thus combined are “ parts” in the 
strict sense of the word, because they complement and 
intrinsically perfect one another and the totum which they 
constitute. In this sense, of course, there can be no com- 
position in Christ, who, as the Divine Logos, is incapable 
of being perfected ab extra. Consequently, the humanity 
of Christ, though perfected and deified by its assumption 
into the Divine Logos, cannot be conceived strictly as a 
component part (compars) or ingredient of the Logos, or 
of the totwm which it forms together with the Logos.’ 
For this reason theologians usually designate the sacred 
humanity of our Redeemer as quasi-pars or conceive it 
per modum partis, 1. e., aS a component part in a 
purely figurative sense. Hence the theological axiom: 
“Christus est unum ex pluribus, non totum ex parti- 
bus,” ἢ 


READINGS: — Clemens, Die spekulative Theologie Anton Giin- 
thers, Koln 1853.—* J. Kleutgen, Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. 
III, pp. 60 sqq., Miinster 1870.— F, Abert, Die Einheitt des Seins 
in Christus nach der Lehre des hi. Thomas, Ratisbon 1889.— 
* BF, Schmid, Quaest. Selectae ex Theol. Dogmat., qu. 5, Pader- 
born 1891.—J. B. Terrien, S. J., δ. Thomae Aquinatis Doc- 
trina Sincera de Unione Hypostatica Verbi cum Humanitate Am- 
plissime Declarata, Paris 1894.—St. Thomas, Quaest. Disput., 
De Unione Verbi (ed. Paris., 1883, t. II, pp. 532 sqq.)— Wilhelm- 
Scannell, 4 Afanual of Catholic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 91 sqq.; 
and ed., London 1001. 


109 , supra, Ὁ. 122 5646. Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, 
110 Cfr. L. Janssens, De Deo- thes. 36. 
Homine, Vol. I, pp. 147 sqq.3 


SECTION 2 


THE INCONFUSION OF THE TWO NATURES IN 
CHRIST 


The “ Hypostatic Union” embraces two essential ele- 
ments: (1) The union of Christ’s manhood with the 
Divine Person of the Logos, and (2) the existence 
of one Divine Person in two perfect natures, united 
but unmixed. A commingling of the two natures after 
the manner of natural compounds would be incompatible 
with the Hypostatic Union. The Nestorians denied the 
personal unity of Christ by exaggerating the concept of 
duality, while the Monophysites went to the opposite ex- 
treme of confounding the two natures. The Catholic 
Church pays due regard to both “unity in duality ” and 
“ duality in unity,” thus holding the golden mean between 
these heretical extremes. 


ARTICLE rf 


THE EXISTENCE OF ONE DIVINE PERSON IN TWO PERFECT 
NATURES, AS DEFINED AGAINST MONOPHYSITISM 


I. THE Heresy ΟΕ EuTYCHES vs, THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE CHURCH.—Eutyches, an archiman- 
drite (or abbot) of Constantinople, who had 
nobly defended the unity of Christ at the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, in 431, sought to strengthen 
his position by maintaining that Christ had but 

147 
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one nature (μόνη φύσις), because otherwise He 
could not strictly be one Hypostasis or Person. 
Eutyches appealed to St. Cyril’s famous formu- 


Ξ 4 ,, 1 τὰ ’ ~ , ld Ὁ 
las: ἕνωσις φυσικῇ  αῃηᾷς μία φύσις τοῦ Λόγου σεσαρκωμένη ᾿ 
as favoring his heresy. 


a) Eutyches found a powerful protector in Dioscorus, 
who at that time disgraced the episcopal see of SS. 
Athanasius and Cyril. At a council held in Ephesus, 
A.D. 449, and which came to be called the Robber 
Synod, Eutyches was declared orthodox and the bishops 
who had crossed him were deposed,— a measure which 
greatly promoted the spread of the new heresy in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and Armenia. Though they were unan- 
imous in holding the doctrine of the μόνη φύσις, the 
Monophysites soon split on the question as to how God- 
head and manhood are united in Jesus Christ. Some 
held that the sacred humanity was absorbed and trans- 
fused by the Godhead? Others imagined that the two 
natures were simply welded into one.* A third, inter- 
mediate faction maintained that the two natures were 
united in Christ in a manner similar to that in which body 
and soul are united in man.®> For an account of the vari- 
ous Monophysitic sects, such as the Acephali, the ad- 
herents of Peter the Fuller, called Theopaschitae, the 
Severians or Phthartolatrae,® the Julianists or Aphtharto- 
docetae, the Jacobites,’ etc., we refer the reader to the 


1 Conc. Ephes., can. 3 (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiriditon, τ. 115). 

2V. supra, Ὁ. 108, 

8 ἕνωσις κατὰ ἀλλοίωσιν͵ 

4 ἕνωσις κατὰ σύγχυσιν͵ 

Ὁ ἕνωσις κατὰ σύνθεσιν͵ 

8 φθαρτολάτραι = corrupticolae. 

7 In spite of the numerous efforts 
made to convert the Monophysites, 


this heresy was never completely 
extirpated. It is still held by the 
Copts in Egypt and by the Jacobites 
of Syria and Mesopotamia. The 
Jacobites were named after Jacobus 
Baradai (571-578), who, after he 
had been established as metropolitan 
of the sect, labored with great suc- 
cess to spread and strengthen Mono- 
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current manuals of Church history and the respective 
articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


b) Catholic orthodoxy found a valiant defender 
in Pope St. Leo the Great, who in his classic 
Epistula Dogmatica ad Flavianum so clearly de- 
fined the Catholic doctrine that the Bishops as- 
sembled at Chalcedon, in 451, loudly exclaimed: 
“ Peter hath spoken through the mouth of Leo.” ὃ 
The Council of Chalcedon duly emphasized both 
the hypostatic unity of Christ ° and the existence 
of two unmixed *° natures in one divine Person, 
by defining that Christ exists in two indivisible 
and inseparable, but at the same time unchanged 
and inconfused natures, the indivisible and insep- 
arable unity of Person in no wise destroying the 
distinction between or the properties peculiar to 
the two natures. 

2. THE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—The 
Scriptural arguments for Christ’s Divinity and 
humanity, which we have outlined in the first part 
of this treatise, sufficiently prove the heretical 
character of Monophysitism as well as Nestorian- 
ism, 


physitism. (Cfr. Duchesne-Mathew, «ual of Church History, Vol. I, p. 
The Churches Separated From 160, 

Rome, pp. 33 54., London 1907.) 8 E. H. Blakeney, The Tome of 
At present the Syrian and Armenian Pope Leo the Great (Text and 


Monophysites have patriarchs at the 
Zapharan monastery near Bagdad 
and at Etchmiadzin in the Russian 
Caucasus. 


Funk-Cappadelta, A Man- 


translation on opposite pages, with 
explanatory notes). London 1923. 
9 Una persona atque subsistentia 
10 Duae naturae inconfuse, imi- 
mutabiliter, indivise, inseparabiliter 
(ἐν δύο φύσεσιν ἀσυγχύτως͵ ἀτρέπ- 
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a) By constantly referring to our Saviour as 
true God and true man, the New Testament im- 
plicitly refutes the heretical conceit that He is 
the product of a mixture or confusion of natures, 


for such a being would be neither God nor man. 

St. Paul? treats the “ forma Det” 5 and the “ forma 
servi”? +3 as separate and distinct, though they are hypo- 
statically united in Christ, “ who, being in the form of 
God, took the form of a servant.” 14* Only on the as- 
sumption that Godhead and manhood co-exist in two 1n- 
separable but at the same time unchanged and inconfused 
natures in Christ, was He able to say of Himself: 
“Fgo et Pater unum sumus—I and the Father are 
one,” ἡ. e., as God, and again: “Pater maior me est 
— The Father is greater than I,” 7. e., as man. “ For,” 
says St. Augustine, ““ He did not so take the form of a 
servant as that He should lose the form of God, in which 
He was equal to the Father. If, then, the form of a 
servant was so taken that the form of God was not 
lost, since both in the form of a servant and in the 
form of God He Himself is the same only-begotten Son 
of God the Father, in the form of God equal to the 
Father, in the form of a servant the mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus; is there any one 
who cannot perceive that He Himself in the form of 
God is also greater than Himself, but yet likewise in the 
form of a servant less than Himself?” 1 The Johannine 


τως, ἀδιαιρέτως, axwpicrws). Cfr. 16 John XIV, 28. 

Ph. Kuhn, Die Christologie Leos I., 17 *‘ Neque enim sic accepit for- 

Wirzburg 1894. mam servi, ut amitteret formam 
11 ἘΠῚ]. CI, 6. Dei, in qua erat aequalis Patri. Si 
12 μορφὴ Θεοῦ. ergo ita accepta est forma servi, ut 
13 μορφὴ δούλου. non amitteretur forma Dei, quum et 
14 V. supra, Ὁ. 95. in forma servi et in forma Dei idem 


15 John X, 30. ipse sit Filius unigenitus Det Patris, 
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passage: “And the Word was made flesh,” 15. not only 
describes the Hypostatic Union of the Divine Logos with 
human flesh (= human nature), but it also implies that 
each of the two natures remained perfect in its kind after 
the union and in spite of it.?® 


b) The Fathers who flourished before the 
Council of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) believed in the 
inconfused existence of both natures in Christ as 
an article of faith. 


a) Thus St. Athanasius exclaims: “ What hell hath 
uttered the statement that the body born of Mary is con- 
substantial 2° with the Godhead of the Logos? or that 
the Logos was changed into flesh, bone, hair, and into the 
whole body, and [thus] lost His nature?” ?* Similarly 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus: “God came also as a 
mortal man, combining two natures into one (not: into 
one nature), the one hidden, the other manifest to 
men.” *2 St. Ephraem Syrus gives sublime expression 
to his faith as follows: “ Perfectam habet duplicem 
naturam, ne duas perdat. Neque enim in una sola 
natura Deus super terram est visus, neque in altera sola 
homo in coelos ascendit; verum perfectus ex perfecto, 
homo ex homine, Deus ex Deo, ex virgine Christus.” 33 
The last of the Greek Fathers, who is at the same time 
our chief authority concerning their teaching, St. John 
of Damascus, writes: “If there is but one nature in 


in forma Det aequalis Patri, in 18 John I, 14. 

forma servi mediator Dei et homi- 19 V. supra, Ὁ. 93. 
num homo Christus Lesus, quis non 20 ὁμοούσιον͵ 

intelligat, quod in forma Dei etiam 21 Epist. ad Epictet. 
ipse se ipso maior est, in forma 22 Carm., sect. 2. 
autem servi etiam se tpso minor 28 Orat. de Marg. Pret. 


est?" (De Trintt., 1, 7, τὰ.) 
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Christ, how can He be consubstantial with [His] Father 
and mother? The former is God, but the latter [1. ¢., 
Mary] is a human being. But God and man have not 
one nature.”’** In the West St. Hilary testifies as 
follows: “ Mediator ipse in se ad salutem ecclesiae 
constitutus et illo ipso inter Deum et homines mediatoris 
sacramento utrumque unus existens, dum ipse ex unitis 
in idipsum naturis naturae utriusque res eadem est; tia 
tamen ut neutro careret in utroque, ne forte Deus esse 
homo nascendo desineret et homo rursum Deus manendo 
non esset.’?> And St. Ambrose earnestly admonishes 
his hearers: “Servemus distinctionem divinitatis et 
carnis [i. e., humanitatis| ; unus in utroque loquitur Det 
Filius, quia in eodem utraque est natura,” 35 

B) Not all of the Fathers, however, were so happy 
in their choice of terms in treating of this dogma. A 
few employed expressions which are open to Mono- 
physitic misconstruction. Such terms are, 6. g.: κρᾶσις, 
μίξις, mixtura, etc. Tertullian?’ speaks of Christ as 
“homo Deo mixtus,’ and St. Cyprian says: “ Deus cum 
homine nuscetur.” *® But these are merely incautiously 
worded expressions intended to describe the intimate 
union of the two natures in one Person. We will quote a 
typical passage from St. Augustine, who undoubtedly 
held the orthodox faith: “ Sicut 1 unitate personae 
anima unitur corpori, ut homo sit,” he says, “ ita in unitate 
personae Deus unitur homim, ut Christus sit. In ila ergo 
persona mixtura est animae et corporis, in hac persona 
mixtura est Det et hominis.’ ?° But he adds by way of 


24 De Duab. Volunt., 8. Cfr. Pe- 27 De Carne Christt, c. 15. 
tavius, De Incarn., III, 6. 28 De Idol. Van.; cfr. Petavius, 
25 De Trimt., UX, TH 2. De Incarn., 111, 2; Thomassin, De 
26 De Fide, II, 9, n. 77. Addi- Incarn., III, 5. 
tional Patristic references in Jans- 29 Ep. ad Volustan., III, τι. 


sens, Christologta, pp. 84 sqq. 
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warning: “Si tamen recedat auditor a consuetudine cor- 
porum, qua solent duo liquores ita commisceri, ut neuter 
servet integritatem suam, quamquam et in ipsis corporibus 
aeri lus incorrupta misceatur.”’*° In this famous text St. 
Augustine employs no less than three analogues to illus- 
trate the Hypostatic Union: (1) The union of body and 
soul in man, (2) the mixture of two liquids, and (3) the 
mutual interpenetration of air and light. The first two 
comparisons savor of Monophysitism, for both the 
union of body and soul and the mixture of liquids are nat- 
ural compounds. For this reason he supplements them 
with a third, viz.: the mutual interpenetration of air and 
light, which enter into a most intimate union without 
losing their specific natures. 

The most popular Patristic analogue was the union 
of body and soul, which Acacius of Constantinople (about 
480) chose to bolster his Monophysitic errors. The 
same ἕνωσις κατὰ σύνθεσιν, he said, which results from 
the union of body and soul in man,*! takes place be- 
tween the Godhead and the manhood of Jesus Christ. 
But Acacius forgot that comparisons are inadequate and 
that the Fathers pointed out not only similarities but also 
important points of difference between the two unions. 
These points of difference may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) Body and soul are mutually related 
as parts of one whole, in the strict sense of the term, 
which cannot be said of the Godhead and manhood of 
Christ.22. (2) In man the soul stands in a natural rela- 
tionship to the body, inasmuch as the one postulates the 
other. In Christ, on the other hand, the mutual relation- 


30 Ep. ett. 1233): “‘Illic quidem pars homints 
31 V. supra, Ὁ. 148. sunt anima et corpus, hic vero 
82 (ἵν. Fragm. inter Opera S. neque caro pars Verbi neque Ver- 


Athanasii (Migne, P. G., XXVI, bum pars carnts.”’ 
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ship between Godhead and manhood is entirely supernat- 
ural. (3) In man a finite spirit is united to finite flesh, 
in Christ an infinite Hypostasis to a finite but complete 
nature.** (4) Christ gua Godman is both God and man, 
whereas man is neither body alone nor soul alone, but a 
synthesis of both.** 


ARTICLE 2 


THE EXISTENCE OF TWO WILLS IN CHRIST, AS DEFINED 
AGAINST MONOTHELITISM 


I. MONOTHELITISM AND THE CHURCH.—a) 
In order to restore the unity of faith which had 
been disturbed by the Monophysitic controver- 
sies, Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople (610- 
638, in the days of Mohammedan ascendancy), 
with Bishops Theodore of Pharan and Cyrus of 
Phasis,* pitched upon the formula: Christ has 
“one will and one operation.”* This phrase, 
though not meant to deny the “duality of na- 
tures” defined by the Council of Chalcedon, in 
matter of fact signalized a revival of Mono- 
physitism and was promptly denounced by the 
Palestinian monk Sophronius, who became 
Bishop of Jerusalem in 634. The adherents of 
the new doctrine were called Monothelites or 
Monergetae.* 


33 Cfr. Rusticus Diaconus, Contra 
Acephalos: “‘ Anima compatitur 
corport, Deus autem Verbum nequa- 
quam.”’ 

84 Cfr. St. Bernard, De Consider., 
V, g On _ the philosophical ab- 


surdity of Monophysitism cfr. St. 
Thorias, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 2, art. 1- 

1 Cyrus became Patriarch of Alex- 
andria in 630. 

2 ἕν θέλημα καὶ μία ἐνέργεια͵ 

8 For a good sketch of the rise 
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Owing to the imprudent and dilatory attitude of Pope 
Honorius I, who had been deceived by a cleverly worded 
letter addressed to him by Sergius, the new heresy soon 
assumed formidable proportions in the Orient. Hono- 
rius overemphasized the moral unity of the two wills 
(= absence of contradiction) as against their physical 


duality.* 


But he was not at heart a Monothelite here- 


tic;® nor did he issue an ex-cathedra decision on the 


subject. 


b) Among the first to condemn Monothelitism 
as a revival of the Monophysite heresy was, 
as we have already noted, St. Sophronius, Pa- 


and spread of the Monothelite 
heresy see Τὶ Gilmartin, Manual of 
Church History, Vol. I, 3rd. ed., 
pp. 395 saq., Dublin 1909. 

4Cfr. H. K. Mann, Lives of 
the Popes, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 329 
sqq. 

5 Funk gives the following con- 
siderations to show that Honorius 
was not at heart a Monothelite. 
(1) Though in his arguments he 
constantly, like Sergius, starts with 
the Hypostatic Union as his prem- 
ise, yet he never goes as far as 
the latter, never inferring from this 
premise the oneness of will or en- 
ergy. (2) The expression una vo- 
luntas, which he once uses with 
approval, is, as the context shows, 
not to be taken physically, but only 
morally —it does not mean that 
Christ has only one will-faculty, but 
that the will of His untainted hu- 
man nature agrees (and in this 
sense is one) with His divine will; 
it should therefore be taken as a 
testimony to Honorius’ belief in a 
twofold will. Neither was he at all 
inclined to accept the doctrine of a 
single energy, as we may see from 


11 


the fragments which remain of his 
second epistle to Sergius. After 
having therein condemned as novel, 
and likely to cause dissent, the 
doctrines of a single or of a double 
will, he makes his own the words 
of the Eptstula Dogmatica of Leo 
I, and declares that in Christ’s per- 
son the two natures work without 
division and without confusion, 
each in its proper sphere. (Funk- 
Cappadelta, 4A Manual of Church 
History, Vol. I, pp. 165 sq., London 
1910). The conduct of Honorius 
gave rise to many controversies. 
Cfr. Dom J. Chapman, The Condem- 
nation of Pope Honorius, reprinted 
from the Dublin Review, London 
1907, and the same writer’s article, 
with bibliography, in Vol. VII of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, 5. ν. 
* Honorius I.” Cfr. also Schwane, 
Dogmengeschichte der patristischen 
Zeit, 2nd ed., §48, Freiburg 1895; 
Grisar in the Kirchenlexikon, Vol. 
VI, 2nd ed., col. 230 sqq.; L. Jans- 
sens, De Deo-Homine, Vol. I, pp. 
ὅροι sqq. 
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triarch of Jerusalem. Another prominent de- 
fender of the orthodox faith against this heresy 
was St. Maximus Confessor.® Officially the 
Catholic truth was first defined by Martin the 
First in a council held at the Lateran in 649, 
at which the Ecthesis, a Monothelite profession 
of faith issued by the Emperor Heraclius (638), 
together with the Typus, a similar edict promul- 
gated by his grandson Constantius ΠῚ (648), were 
solemnly condemned.’ Pope Agatho (A.D. 
680) definitively disposed of the matter by his 
“Epistle to the Emperors” (Constantine Pogo- 
natus and his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius), 
which was read at the Sixth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil® of Constantinople (A.D. 680-681) and 
hailed by the assembled Fathers as the decision of 
st. Peter. This Council drew up a new profes- 
sion of faith, in which the Creed of Chalcedon 
was supplemented by the following phrase: 
“We confess, according to the teaching of the 
holy Fathers [that there are in Christ] two nat- 
ural wills? and two natural operations, without 
division, without change, without separation, 
without confusion.” *° 


6 Died about 662; his name ranks 
high in the Patristic annals of the 
seventh century. For an account 
of his life and writings see Barden- 
hewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 576 
sqq. 

τ (ἔγ, Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chirtdion, n. 263 sqq. 


8 Sometimes called the Trullan 
Council from the domed roof of 
the hall in which it was held. 

9δύο φυσικὰς θελέσεις 
θελήματα͵ 

10 καὶ δύο φυσικὰς ἐνεργείας 
ἀδιαιρέτως, ἀτρέπτως, ἀμερίστως, 
ἀσυγχύτως.----Τῆε Emperor Philip- 


ἤτοι 
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2. THE TEACHING OF REVELATION.—The ex- 
istence of two wills and two operations in Jesus 
Christ is clearly taught by Sacred Scripture and 
the Fathers. 

a) The Scriptural argument was first exhaus- 
tively developed by Pope Agatho in his Epistula 
Dogmatica ad Imperatores. He quotes these 
texts among others: Matth. XX VI, 39: “Pater 
mt, ... non sicut ego volo, sed sicut tu— My 
Father, . not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Luke XXII, 42: “Non mea voluntas, sed tua 
fiat — Not my will, but thine be done.” The 
opposition here expressed between the will of 
Christ and that of His Heavenly Father can 
not refer to the divine will of our Saviour, which 
is numerically one and really identical with the 
will of the Father. Consequently it must have 
reference to His /iuiman will. The same relation 
is emphasized in John V, 30: “Non quaero 
voluntatem meam, sed voluntatem evs qui nusit 
me —I seek not my own will, but the will of 


picus Bardanes (711-713) again until, beginning in the twelfth cen- 


brought Monothelitism to the fore, 
but his attempt to reintroduce the 
heresy came to an end with his 
fall. After this Monothelitism sur- 
vived only among the Christians of 
Mount Lebanon (called Maronites 
from John Maron [+ 701], oue of 
their patriarchs, who was civil as 
well as ecclesiastical chief of his 
people and successfully defended 
their liberty against the Saracens), 


tury, at the time of the Crusades, 
they, too, were gradually united to 
the Western Church. The opinion 
which has found favor among them 
of recent years, that, as a whole, 
they never professed Monothelitism, 
is not historically defensible, accord: 
ing to Funk (A Manual of Church 
History, tr. by Cappadelta, Vol. I, 
p. 165, London 1910). 
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him that sent me.” Another argument for the 
existence of two wills in Christ is derived by 
Pope Agatho from those Scriptural passages 
which accentuate our Lord’s obedience to His 
Heavenly Father.** None but a human will, he 
argued, can exercise the virtue of obedience 
towards God. 

b) Agatho was able to quote abundant Patris- 
tic testimony in favor of the doctrine of the two 
wills and two operations. 


a) Thus St. Cyril of Jerusalem draws a sharp dis- 
tinction both between Godhead and manhood, and be- 
tween divine and human operation. “Christ was 
double,” he says; ‘man according to that which was 
visible, and God according to that which was nowise 
seen; as man He truly ate as we eat, and as God He 
fed five thousand people with five loaves of bread; as 
man He really died, and as God He raised Lazarus from 
the dead; as man He truly slept in the boat, and as God 
He walked upon the sea.’ ?2 In the West, Pope Leo 
the Great, in his Episiula Dogmatica ad Flavianum, con- 
demned Monophysitism, and at the same time, as it were 
in advance, cut the ground from under Monotheli- 
tism: “Sicut enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita 
homo non consumitur digmtate. Agit enim utraque 
forma cum alterius communione, quod proprium est; 
Verbo scil. operante quod Verbi est, et carne exequente 
quod carnis est.’ 18 


11 Cfr. John XIV, 313 “Sicut des hl. Cyrill von Jerusalem, 
mandatum dedit mihi Pater, sic Paderborn 1923. 
facto. Phil. II, 8. On the Logos- 12 Catech., 4. 
teaching of St. Cyril see B. Nieder- 13 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
berger, Ὁ. 5. B., Die Logoslehre dion, n. 144. 
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6B) Besides recording their belief in the doc- 
trine of the two wills as part and parcel of the 
revealed deposit, the Fathers also demonstrated 
its conformity with right reason and supported it 
by philosophical arguments. 


In the first place they appeal to the metaphysical 
axiom that, since nature is the principle of operation,'* a 
nature cannot be separated from the operation peculiar to 
it. “ No nature is without operation,’ says Damascene.™ 
And Cyril: “ Beings whose operation and power 16 are 
identical, must be of the same species.” 17 

In the second place the Fathers point to the episte- 
mological principle that the intellect apprehends the es- 
sence of things through their sensible manifestations. In 
regard to nature and its operations, we first apprehend 
the operations and from these conclude to the underlying 
essence.*® We need only apply this principle to the mat- 
ter under consideration to see that Monothelitism is purely 
a revival of Monophysitism. As Pope Agatho puts it, “ It 
is impossible to conceive a nature which does not exercise 
the operation proper to itself.” 19 


14 Natura est principium opera- 
tionts, 

15 De Fide Orth., III, 13. 

16 ἐνέργεια καὶ δύναμις͵ 

17 Thesaur. Assert., 32. 

18 ‘‘ As we perceive the nature 
of a thing in no other way than by 
its operations,” says St. Sophronius, 
“a difference of essence always 
manifests itself by a difference in 
operation.” (Ep. Syn. ad Ser- 
gium). 

19 Cfr. Mansi, Concil., XI, 271. 
The Pope demonstrates the truth 
of this proposition by a dilemma: 
“Si una est operatio, dicant, si 


temporalis an aeterna dicenda est, 
diving an humana, ... eadem quae 
est Patris an alia praeterquam Pa- 
tris? St una est eademque [ope- 
ratio], una est divinttatis et humani- 
fatis Christi communis, quod ab- 
surdum est dict. ... Sin autem 
(quod veritas continet), dum hu- 
mana quaedam operatus est Christus, 
ad solam eius ut Filit personam 
redigitur, quae now eadem est quae 
et Patris, secundum aliud profecto 
et aliud operatus est Christus, ut 
secundum divinitatem, quae facit 
Pater, eadem et Filius faciat; simi- 
liter secundum humanitatem, quae 
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Another axiom adduced by the Fathers against Mono- 
thelitism is this: “ Numerus voluntatum non sequitur 
numerum personarum, sed naturarum.’ Thus Pope 
Agatho, quoting the words of St. Maximus: “Dum 
tres personae in s. Trinttate dicuntur, necesse est ut et 
tres voluntates personales et tres personales operationes 
dicantur, quod absurdum est. ... Sin autem, quod fider 
christianae veritas continet, naturalis voluntas, ubi una 
natura dicitur Trinitatis, consequenter et una naturalis 
volunias et una naturalis operatio intelligenda est. Ubi 
vero in una persona Christi duas naturas, 1. 6. divinam et 
humanam contitemur, sicut duas unius et etusdem naturas, 
ita et duas naturales voluntates duasque operationes eius 
regulariter ?° confitemur.’ *+ | That is to say: Operation 
follows nature, not person, and hence it is not necessary 
to assume as many persons as there are operations, and 
vice versa. 


c) Two wills would not, as Sergius tried to 
persuade Pope Honorius, be necessarily opposed 
to each other. If “duality” ?? were synonymous 
with “contrariety,” °° Christ could have but one 
will. Yet the expressions Sergius uses are am- 
biguous, and may be taken to imply merely that 
in Christ the human will always remained subject 
to, and cooperated with the divine. Therefore 
the Sixth General Council defined: “Duas natu- 
rales voluntates non contrarias, absit, wxta quod 
mpi asseruerunt haeretici, sed sequentem ews 
humanam voluntatem et non resistentem vel re- 


sunt hominis propria, idem ipse 21 Mansi, Concil., XI, 213. 
operabaiur ut homo” (1. c). 22 Dualitas. 
20 κανονικῶς, 23 Contrarietas. 
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luctantem, sed potius et subiectam divinae eis 
atque ommnipotenti voluntatt.” 

Duothelitism (2. e., the doctrine that there are 
two wills in Christ) is not incompatible with the 
philosophical principle that actions belong to their 
respective supposita (“actiones sunt supposi- 
torun’’). For, although two wills are oper- 
ative in Christ, both belong to one and the same 
person, namely, the Divine Logos, who as prin- 
cipium quod is possessed of a double principium 
quo, by means of which He exercises two spe- 
cifically different kinds of operation. Hence the 
theological axiom: “Duae operationes, sed unus 
operans.” ** 

3. THE SO-CALLED THEANDRIC OPERATION OF 
Curist.—The familiar phrase “theandric opera- 
tion” (θεανδρικὴ ἐνέργεια, operatio deivirilis) first oc- 
curs in the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius.*® 


When the Severians, who were moderate Monophysites, 
at a religious conference held in Constantinople, A. D. 531 
or 533, appealed in favor of their doctrine to the writings 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, the Catholic representative, 
Hypatius of Ephesus, publicly rejected these writings as 
spurious.**® In spite of this protest, however, the works 
of the Pseudo-Areopagite, owing particularly to St. 


24 The canon of the VIth Ecu- 26 Mansi, Concil., VIII, 82r, 
menical Council cited above can be The renewal of this protest, many 
found in Mansi, 7. c. On the doc- centuries later, is called ‘‘one of 
trine of Duothelitism see J. Hl. New- the first manifestations of the newly , 
man, Sclect Treatises of St. Athana- awakened spirit of criticism” by Dr. 
sius, Vol, II, pp. 331 866. Bardenhewer. (Patrology, translated _ 


2p, wd Cat, JV. by Shahan, p. 538.) 


- 
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Maximus Confessor, who wrote commentaries on them 
and defended them against the charge of Monophysitism, 
gradually obtained esteem even among Catholics and ex- 
ercised a far-reaching influence on theological science.?" 
The phrase “ theandric operation ” became current chiefly 
in consequence of a canon adopted by the Lateran Coun- 
cil held under Martin I, in 640." 


a) For a better understanding of the term 
“‘theandric operation” it will be useful to consult 
the commentary on the writings of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite by St. Maximus Confessor, who con- 
jointly with St. Sophronius was the chief cham- 
pion of Catholic orthodoxy against Monotheli- 
tism. “Christ acted solely as God,” he explains, 
“when, though absent, he cured the ruler’s son; 
He acted solely as man, though He was God, 
when He ate and was troubled; He acted both as 
God and as man when He miraculously gave 
sight to the man born blind by spreading clay 
upon his eyes, when He cured by mere contact the 
woman who was troubled with an issue of blood 
—and these [last-mentioned] operations are 
properly called theandric.” *° 

Accordingly we must distinguish in Christ 


27 Cfr. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- sanctos Patres, hoc est divinam et 
trology, DP. 537 54. humanam, aut ipsam detvirilis... 

28 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- novam vocabuli dictionem unius esse 
dion, n. 268: “ St quis secundum designativam, sed non  wutriusque 
scelerosos hacreticos detvirilem ope- mirificae et gloriosae unitionis de- 
rationem, quod Graect dicunt monsirativam, condemnatus sit.” 
θεανδρικήν, unam operationem in- 29 θεανδρικαί. Maximus Confes- 
sipienter suscipit, non autem du- sor, In Ep. IV Dionys. Areop. 


plicem esse confitetur secundum 
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three different and distinct operations: (1) 
purely divine,* such as, for instance, the omnipo- 
tent fiat which He pronounced on the son of the 
ruler; (2) purely human,** such as eating and 
sorrowing; and (3) mixed,” partly divine and 
partly human, such as, e. g., the cure, by physical 
contact, of the man born blind and the woman 
troubled with an issue of blood. Christ’s purely 
divine operations by their very nature are not the- 
andric, since He performs them in His capacity as 
Second Person of the Divine Trinity conjointly 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost. Only those 
acts of our Lord can be called theandric which 
He performs partly as God and partly as man, or 
merely as man.** 

b) In its strict and proper sense the term 
“theandric” is applied to those divine operations 
only which are wrought with the cooperation of 
our Lord’s human nature, such as, for example, 
the raising of Lazarus to life by means of the 
cry: “Lazarus, come forth!’ ** But it would 
be heretical to conceive this “mixed” or “thean- 
dric’” operation of the Godman monergetically 
as a compound neither divine nor human. 
Christ’s divine energia proceeds solely from His 
divine nature, His human energia solely from 


30 ἐνέργεια θεοπρεπής. 8388 Cfr. J. H. Newman, Select 
31 ἐνέργεια ἀνθρωποπρεπής͵ Treatises of St. Athanasius, Vol. II, 
32 ἐνέργεια θεανδρικὴ κατ᾽ ἐξο- Ppp. 412 566. 

χήν. 84 John XI, 43. 
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His human nature, though both belong to the 
Person of the Logos hypostatically and precisely 
in the same manner as the two natures them- 
selves. 


St. John of Damascus says: “Non divisas opera- 
tiones dicimus aut divisim operantes, sed unite utramque 
cum altertus communtone, quae propria ipst sunt, operan- 
tem.’ * As it is the Person of the Logos alone who 
operates as principium quod through the Divine Nature, 
common to all Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity as 
principium quo, none other than the Son of God or 
Logos can be regarded as the “hegemonic principle ” 
(τὸ ἡγεμονικόν) of this “ mixed ” operation.*” 


c) It would, however, be a mistake to except 
such purely human acts and emotions as hunger, 
thirst, exhaustion, pain, suffering, and death, from 
the theandric operation of the Godman and to re- 
strict the latter term solely to those “mixed” or 
composite acts in the performance of which His 
Godhead and manhood cooperated. In a wider 
sense our Saviour’s purely human actions and 
emotions, too, are truly theandric. 


35 Cfr. Newman, J. δ. 

86 De Fide Orthod., ITI, το. 

87 St. Augustine aptly exemplifies 
this truth as follows: ‘“‘ Quis neget, 
non Patrem, non Sphiritum Sanc- 
tum, sed Filium ambulasse super 
aquas? Solius enim Filii caro est, 
cuius carnis illi pedes aquis impositt 
et per aquas ducti sunt. Absit 
autem, ut hoc sine Patre fecisse 
credatur, quum de suis operationt- 
bus universaliter dicat: Pater au- 


tem in me manens facit opera sua; 
ut sine Spiritu S., quum similiter 
opus sit Fuilit, quod eticiebat dae- 
monia. Illius quippe carmis ad 
solum Filium  pertinentis lingua 
erat, qua imperabatur daemonibus 
ut exirent et tamen dicit: In Spi- 
ritu S. eticio daemonia.’ Contr. 
Serm. Arianor., c. 15. Cfr. Peta- 
vius, De Incarn., VIII, 10; Sten- 
trup, Christologia, thes. 51. 
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For it is the Godman who performs them, not a mere 
man. By virtue of the Hypostatic Union the purely 
human actions and affections of the Godman are at the 
same time and in a true sense actions and affections of 
the Divine Logos, who, as the “hegemonic principle,” 
dominates and controls the purely human element and 
through the mediation of His manhood as principium quo 
performs human deeds and suffers human affections quite 
as truly as He performs divine deeds through His God- 
head. Thus and thus only was it possible for the Son of 
God to redeem the human race by His passion and death. 
The limitation implied in the last sentence will explain 
why we must conceive this special divine co-operation as 
connected with His human actions and affections only in 
so far as they bear an intrinsic relation to the atonement. 
For, as Rusticus Diaconus observes: “ Deus Verbum et in 
humanitate existens in coelo ubique consuctas operationes 
implevit, licet quasdam et inaestimabiles etiam per corpus. 
Quid enim differebat ad operationes eius ab initio, utrum 
non haberet an haberet humanitatem, dum per humanita- 
tem non plueret, non tonaret, non astra moveret et οἵ, licet 
simpliciter dicere, non amplius per eam sit operatus nist 
sola, quae noviter propter nostram sunt facta salva- 
tionem, pro qua et inhumanatus est.’ *8 It 15 in this same 
sense that the Sixth Ecumenical Council defines: * 
“mata quam rationem et duas naturales voluntates et 
operationes confitemur, ad salutem humaii generis *° con- 
venienter in eo concurrentes.” 

38 Contr. Aceph. (Migne, P. L,, 40 πρὸς σωτηρίαν τοῦ ἀνθρωπίνου 
LXVII, 1x91). γένους. 


39 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
dion, τι. 201. 


SECTION 3 


THE INSEPARABILITY OF THE TWO NATURES IN 
CHRIST 


The inseparability of the two natures, while 
not an essential mark, is an integral property of 
the Hypostatic Union. 

A separation between the two natures is con- 
ceivable only in one of three ways: (1) Christ’s 
manhood might have existed prior to its union 
with the Godhead and become united with it at a 
later period of its existence; (2) the sacred man- 
hood might have dissociated itself temporarily 
from the Logos in the past; (3) the Logos might 
dissociate Himself from His manhood at some 
future time. All three of these suppositions are 
inadmissible, as we will show in three distinct 
theses. 


Thesis I: The Hypostatic Union of the Logos with 
His manhood began at the moment of Christ’s con- 
ception. 


This proposition embodies an article of faith. 
Proof. At a Council held in Constantinople 


(A. D. 543) against the unorthodox teachings of 
166 
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Origen,’ the proposition that Christ’s human na- 
ture existed prior to the Incarnation was con- 
demned as heretical. The Sixth Ecumenical 
Council expressly defined: “Jn «tcarnatione 
Verbt non fut deitas copulata carm prius ani- 
matae aut prius praefactae vel animae praeexi- 
stent, coniuncta, . .. sed cum ipso Verbo |caro 
et anna] existentiam habuerunt: . . . sindul 
quippe caro, simul Det Verbt caro; simul caro 
ammata rationalis, simul Det Verbt caro animata 
rationalis.”’ * 

a) That this teaching has a solid foundation 
in Scripture can be shown from Rom. I, 3: 
“Factus ex senune David,’ and Gal. IV, 4: 
“Factum ex muthere.’ These texts not only as- 
sert that Christ was true man, but that He be- 
came man through His conception by the Virgin 
Mary, that is to say, in the instant of His con- 
ception. If the conception of the man Christ and 
the Incarnation of the Divine Logos had not been 
absolutely simultaneous, but separate and inde- 
pendent events, Mary would not be really and 
truly the Mother of God.* She would indeed 
have given birth to the Son of God, but she would 


1 The researches of Fr. Diekamp Bannwart, Enchiridion, n. 204; 
(Die origenistischen Streitigkeiten | Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. Eccl., 
tm ὁ. Jahrhundert und das ΚΓ΄. AVI, 28. 

Allgemeine Konszil, pp. 46 sqq., 2 Acta; art: Tt. 

Miinster 1899) have established the 8 θεοτόκος, Cfr. Newman, Select 
fact that this Council enjoyed ecu- Orations of St. Athanasius, Vol. 
menical authority. Cfr. Denzinger- II, 2i0 sqq. 
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not have conceived Him; the Hypostatic Union 
would have occurred some time between the con- 
ception and the birth of Jesus. 

b) St. Cyril was well aware of this, for he 
remarked against Nestorius: ‘The Blessed Vir- 
gin did not conceive a mere man, upon whom the 
Logos subsequently descended; but He subjected 
Himself to a carnal birth by a union which had 
its inception in the maternal womb.” * The 
dogma was most clearly and trenchantly for- 
mulated by Pope St. Leo the Great in the follow- 
ing terms: “Natura quippe nostra non sic as- 
sumpta est, ut pris creata post assumeretur, sed 
ut ipsa assumptione crearetur.” ὃ 


Thesis II: The Logos never even for an instant 
dissociated Himself from His manhood. 


This thesis may be characterized as “doctrina 
catholica.” 

Proof. The Sixth Ecumenical Council de- 
clared that the two wills and two operations 
in Christ are united inseparably (ἀχωρίστως)͵, 
Since this Council did not expressly mean to de- 
fine the inseparability of the two natures, but had 
in view the inseparable personal unity of our 
Lord, it may be objected that a dogmatic argu- 


4 Ep. ad Nestor., τὶ genttus Deus, sed tn ea est Deus 
5EPp., 35, « 3. Cfr. St. Fulgen- altissima humilitate conceptus.” 
tius, De Incarn., 4: “‘ Quam car- See also Petavius, De Incarn., IV, 


nem nowt conceptam accepit unt- 11; Suarez, De Incarn., disp. 16, 
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ment based upon its definition would not be con- 
clusive in support of our present thesis. This ob- 
jection cannot, however, be urged against the fol- 
lowing canon of the Eleventh Council of Toledo 
(675): “. . . quas [duas naturas| ita in se una 
Christi persona τσ, ut nec divinitas ab huma- 
nitate nec humanitas a divintate possit aliquando 
sewungt.” The Ethiopian liturgy contains the 
sentence: ‘I believe that the Godhead has never, 
even for an hour or for a moment, been separated 
from the manhood.” 

a) The only juncture at which a temporary 
cessation of the Hypostatic Union could possibly 
have occurred, was the triduum mortis, 1. e., the 
time that elapsed between the death of Christ 
and His Resurrection. But we have it on the 
authority of the Apostles’ Creed that the dis- 
solution of the human nature of our Lord did 
not in matter of fact entail the cessation of the 
Hypostatic Union. “He was buried, and de- 
scended into hell,” 7. e., His body was buried, but 
Fis soul descended into hell. The death of Christ 
did not consist in a separation of His manhood 
from His Godhead, but in the dissolution of His 
human nature, 1. e., the separation of body from 
soul, both of which, though temporarily dissoci- 
ated, remained the true body and soul of the Son 
of God. From our Lord’s exclamation on the 
Cross: “My God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 
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certain heretics argued that the Hypostatic Union 
was interrupted during His Passion and death. 
But this conclusion is absolutely unwarranted. 
Hugh of St. Victor in conformity with the teach- 
ing of the Fathers explains the passage as fol- 
lows: “God merely withdrew His protection, He 
did not sever the union.” ° 

b) Did the blood shed by our Lord during His 
sacred Passion remain hypostatically united with 
the Godhead during the triduuwm mortis? This 
is a somewhat more difficult question, which de- 
mands an extended explanation. 


a) Though not of faith, it is theologically certain that 
in Christ’s living body, both before His death and after 
the Resurrection, His sacred Blood was united to the 
Logos hypostatically, not merely in a mediate manner, 
as were, for instance, His hair, nails, εἰς. ἢ Whether and 
how far a man’s blood is informed by his soul is a ques- 
tion in regard to which physicians, physiologists, and 
philosophers have not yet reached an agreement. Many 
hold that the blood 15 merely an inanimate medium by 
which the tissues of the body are nourished and relieved 
of effete matter. Putting this controversy aside, it is 
theologically certain that the Hypostatic Union is not 
limited to the sphere informed by the soul, but comprises 

6“ Deus subtraxit protectionem, 


sed non separavtt unionem.” De 
Sacram., II, 1, ro. On certain dif- 


mint proxime et tmmedtate futt 
unitus Verbo Dei. Haec conclusio 


ficult Patristic passages cfr. Peta- 
vius, De Incarn., XII, 19. 

7 Suarez contended against Du- 
randus and some of the _ earlier 
Schoolmen: “ Sanguis Christi Do- 


est hoc tempore tta certa, ut con- 
traria non possit sine errore de- 
fendi.”” (De Incarn., disp. 15, 
sect. 6, n. 2.) 

8 Cir. Urraburu, Psychol., pp. 800 
sqq., Vallisoleti 1897. 
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all those factors which constitute the proper essence and 
integrity of human nature. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to argue that since, according to one theory at least, 
the spiritual soul immediately informs only the spinal and 
sympathetic nerves, the nervous system alone in Christ 
was immediately (secundum hypostasin) united with the 
Logos, all other parts of His body only mediately (in 
hypostasi). Whatever physiological theory one may 
prefer to adopt, the hypostatic (7. e., immediate) union 
of the Logos with His living blood can be demonstrated 
independently of the question whether or not the soul 
of Christ animated this blood from within. Holy 
Scripture tells us that we were redeemed “with the 
Precious Blood of Christ,” ® and it is this same Precious 
Blood which is proposed to our adoration in the con- 
secrated chalice during Mass.*° Pope Clement VI ex- 
pressly declares ** that, because of its union with the Di- 
vine Word, a single drop of the Precious Blood of our 
Lord would have sufficed to redeem the world. St. 
Thomas voices the opinion of the medieval Schoolmen 
when he says: “ Mantfestum est quod sanguts in pas- 
stone effusus, qui maxime fuit salubris, fuit divinitati 
unitus; et ideo oportuit quod in resurrectione tungeretur 
aliis humanitatis partibus.” 13 

B) It is not easy to demonstrate that, like His soul 
or His inanimate body, the blood which our Saviour 
shed on the Cross remained hypostatically united with 
the Logos during the three days that elapsed between 


9Cfr,. 1 Pet. I, 18 sq.; 1 John 
I, 7; Heb. IX, 12 sqq.; Apoc. VII, 
14. 

10 See the dogmatic treatise on 
the Holy Eucharist, 

τι Extrav. Com, 1. Vi tits 9, ¢. 2: 
“Non guttam sanguinis modicam, 


12 


quae tamen propter untonem ad 
Verbum pro redemptione totius hu- 
mant generis suffecisset, sed copiose 
velut quoddam effixnvium noscitur 
effudisse.” 

12 Quodlib., V, art. 5. 
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His death and Resurrection. In the fifteenth century a 
violent controversy broke out over this question between 
members of the Dominican and the Franciscan Orders. 
Pope Pius II, in 1464, after listening to a formal debate 
which lasted three days, commanded both parties to 
cease quarrelling and reserved the final decision to the 
Holy See? No such decision was ever published. Since 
the Council of Trent the opinion of the Dominicans has 
become the prevailing one among theologians. It is to 
the effect that during the triduum mortis the Logos re- 
mained hypostatically united at least with that portion 
of His Precious Blood which He re-assumed after the 
Resurrection. The contradictory opinion of the Fran- 
ciscans no longer has any prominent defenders outside 
of Scotist circles.1* Some older theologians * held that 
the Blood of Christ was never at any time united with 
the Divine Logos secundum hypostasin, so that, had the 
Apostles during the triduum mortis consecrated bread 
and wine, it would have become mere blood, but not the 
blood of the Godman. This view is altogether obsolete 
and untenable. The dogmatic definition of the Triden- 
tine Council: “Jpsum autem corpus sub specie vini et 
sanguinem sub specie panis animamque sub utraque 
[specie existere non quidem v1 verborum, sed] vi nG- 
turalis ilius connexionis et concomitantiae, qua partes 
Christi Domini . . . mter se copulantur,’ 156 plainly inti- 
mates that “ body ” and “ blood” stand on the same level, 
and consequently either both are united with the Divine 
Logos, or neither of them is. It follows that since the 
bloodless corpse of our Redeemer was still truly the body 


18 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 15 FE, σι, Alphonsus  Tostatus 
chiridion, τὰ. 718. (+ 1455) and Gabriel Biel (+ 
14Its last notable champion was 1495). ἢ 
Fr. Collius (De Sanguine Christi, 16 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 


Mediol, 1612). dion, n. 876. 
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of the Logos, the blood that had flown from it was not 
dissociated from the Hypostatic Union. 

y) Jerusalem, Beyrout, Rome, Mantua, Boulogne, 
Bruges, Weingarten, Reichenau, Stans, Neury Saint- 
Sepulchre, and a number of other places claim, or at 
one time claimed, to possess authentic relics of the 
Precious Blood of our Divine Saviour.*7 If these relics 
were genuine blood shed by our Lord during His sacred 
Passion, this would merely prove that some particles 
of Christ’s body were not re-assumed but permanently 
eliminated from the Godhead. They may be venerated 
like particles of the holy Cross, but it would be idolatry 
to give them divine worship.1® This principle applies a 
fortiori to blood which is believed to have flown mi- 
raculously from consecrated hosts or images of Christ. 
St. Thomas inclines to the opinion that all the alleged 
relics of the Precious Blood preserved in different 
churches throughout Christendom belong to this class. 
“Sanguis autem ille, qui in quibusdam ecclestis pro re- 
liquius conservatur, non fluxit ex latere Christi, sed mu- 
raculose dicitur effluxisse de quadam imagine Christi per- 
cussa.’?® This fluid is not the blood of Christ at all, 
because the glorified Saviour “no longer dies,’ and 
consequently sheds no more blood. For the rest it is 
well to be cautious in accepting such medieval leg- 
ends. The phenomenon of “bleeding hosts” may be 
caused by a certain rare micrococcus, called prodigiosus,”° 
the action of which is described thus by one of our leading 


17 Cfr. the Catholic Fortnightly On the different kinds of worship 
Review, Vol. XVI (1909), No. 10, (latria, dulia, hyperdulia, etc.) see 


pp. 296 sqq. Pohle-Preuss, Mariclogy. 

18 Cfr. Benedict XIV, De Festis, 19 S. Theol., 3a, qu. 4, art. 2. 
§374- See A. Jox, Die Reliquien 20 Also Monas prodigiosa Ehren- 
des kostbaren Blutes unseres gétt- berg. 


lichen Hetlandes, Luxemburg 1880. 
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bacteriologists: “Starchy substances, such as_ boiled 
potatoes, bread, rice, hosts, etc., show moist, blood-red 
spots, which sometimes spread rapidly. The sudden ap- 
pearance of such spots on articles of daily use has given 
rise to all sorts of curious superstitions.” 2: 

δ) The theological axiom: “ Quod semel Verbum as- 
sumpsit, nunquam dimisit”’ applies absolutely only to the 
soul of our Divine Redeemer; in regard of His body, 
including His Precious Blood, it has but relative value. 
The blood which Christ shed at the circumcision, and 
when He was scourged, and during His agony on Mount 
Olivet, unquestionably left the union with His Godhead 
for ever. This applies in an even greater measure to the 
secretions incident to the ordinary anabolic and catabolic 
processes of nature, e. g., tears, perspiration, sputum.” 


Thesis III: The Logos will never dissociate Him- 
self from His manhood. 


This proposition embodies an article of faith. 
Proof. While the so-called Seleucians heret- 
ically taught that Christ had “transplanted His 
sacred humanity to the sun,” ** Marcellus of An- 


cyra,"* and his disciple Photinus of Sirmium,”® 
21 A, de Bary, Vorlesungen iiber 24 Died about 374. Cfr. New- 
Bakierien, p. 11, Leipsic 1885. Cfr. man, Select Orations of St. Athana- 
the article “‘Hostien” in Burg’s situs, Vol. II, pp. 196 sqq.; Barden- 
Kontrovers-Lexikon, pp. 414 sqq,, hewer-Shahan, Patrology, pp. 241 


Essen-Ruhr, 1905. 

22 Cfr. Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. 
III, pp. 541 sqq., Paris 1896; Chr. 
ard ed., pp. 80 sqq., 95 sqq., Friburgi 
Pesch, Praelect, Dogmat., Vol. IV, 
1909; L. Janssens, De Deo-Homine, 
Vol. I, pp. 294 sqq., Friburgi 1go01. 

23 Cfr. Ps. XVIII, 6: “In -sole 
posuit tabernaculum suum,” 


sq. What remains of Marcellus’ 
writings is to be found in Chr. H. 
G. Rettberg, Marcelliana, Géttingen 
1794. 

25 Died about 376. His numer- 
ous writings have all perished. 
Cfr. Th. Zahn, Marcellus von An- 
cyra, pp. 189 sqq., Gotha 1867. 
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maintained that the Saviour would not dispossess 
Himself of His body until after the resurrection 
of the flesh. The Second General Council of 
Constantinople (A. D. 381) rejected this heresy 
by adding to the Nicene Creed the phrase: “Of 
whose kingdom there shall be no end.” ὁ 

a) The perpetual inseparability of our Lord’s 
two natures is implied in the Scriptural teach- 
ing (1) that Christ’is eternal and (2) that He 
is forever our High Priest and King. The eter- 
nal existence of Christ (not to be confounded 
with the eternity of the Divine Logos) is taught 
in Heb. XIII, 8: “Jesus Christus heri et hodie, 
apse et in saecula — Jesus Christ, yesterday, and 
to-day, and the same for ever.” That the Apos- 
tle in this passage means the Godman, 1. e., the 
synthesis of Logos and manhood, is evidenced by 
his teaching in regard to Christ’s eternal priest- 
hood. Cir. Heb. VIJ,24: “Hie [381]. Christus] 
eo quod maneat im aeternum, sempiternum habet 
sacerdotium — But this one [Christ] for that 
he continueth for ever, hath an everlasting priest- 
hood.” Heisalsocalled Eternal King. Cir. Luke 
I, 33: “Et regni eis non erit finis — And of 
his kingdom there shall be no end.” God Him- 
self “hath sworn” that the priesthood ‘“‘according 
to the order of Melchisedech” shall never come 


280 τῆς βασιλείας οὐκ ἔσται τέλος. Cir. Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion, n. 86. 
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to an end.*’ It is equally certain that the king- 
dom of Christ, 1. e., the triumphant Church which 
is His mystical body, together with its High 
Priest and King, will endure for ever. 

b) The unanimity of the holy Fathers in re- 
eard to this dogma makes it unnecessary for us 
to elaborate the argument from Tradition. In 
his controversy with Marcellus of Ancyra St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem denounces the new heresy as 
“another dragon’s head lately arisen in Galatia,” 
and he concludes his exposition of the orthodox 
belief with the injunction: “This hold fast, this 
believe; but what heresy has brought forth, that 
reject; for thou hast been most clearly instructed 
regarding the kingdom of Christ which will 
never end.” 78 St. Chrysostom writes trench- 
antly: “[Christ] put on our flesh, not to put it 
off again, but to keep it for ever.” *”° 


Reapincs:— Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, t. II, dissert. 
De Monophysitis, Romae 1721.—Ph. Kuhn, Die Christologie 
Leos I. des Grossen in systematischer Darstellung, Wurzburg 
1804.--- Hefele, Konziliengeschichte, 2nd ed., Vols. II and III, 
Freiburg 1875-1877.— Chr. Walch, Historie der Ketzereien, Vols. 
IV to VIII, Leipsic 1878.— J. A. Dorner, History of the Develop- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, § vols., Edinburgh 
1861-63.— Wilhelm-Scannell, A Manual of Catholic Theology, 
Vol. II, pp. 74 sqq., 82 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1901.— Funk-Cappa- 
delta, A Manual of Church History, Vol. I, pp. 157 sqq., 163 saqq., 
London 1910.—- J. H. Newman, Select Treatises of St. Athanasius, ~ 

27 ΟἿ, Ps. ΕἿΣ, 4. vius, De Incar., XII, 18; Suarez, 


28 Catech., 15, π. 27+ De Myst. Vit. Christi, disp. 51, 
29 Hom. t# Ioa., τι. Cfr. Peta- sect. 1. 
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Vol. II, pp. 331 saq., 412 sqq.— Freddi-Sullivan, Jesus Christ the 
Word Incarnate, Considerations Gathered from the Works of 
the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, pp. 169 sqq., 195 saqq., 
St. Louis 1904.— W. H. Hutton, The Church of the Sixth Cen- 
tury, London 1897. 


CHAPTER ἢ 


THE EFFECTS OF THE HYPOSTATIC UNION 


The effects of the Hypostatic Union, in their 
concrete manifestation, are called attributes of 
Christ. They may be considered in relation (1) 
to the Person of our Redeemer, or (2) to His Di- 
vine Nature, or (3) to His human nature. 

The attributes of Christ’s Divine Nature man- 
ifestly coincide with the divine attributes in gen- 
eral, and as such are treated in the first two vol- 
umes of this series of dogmatic text-books.’ 

In the following two Sections we shall con- 
sider: (1) The attributes of Christ’s Divine 
Person and (2) those of His Human Nature. 


GENERAL READINGS: — Oswald, Christologie, §§ 7-9, 2nd ed., 
Paderborn 1887.—* Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. III, §§ 223-253, 
Freiburg 1882 (summarized in Wilhelm-Scannell, 4 Manual of 
Catholic Theology, Vol. II, pp. 108 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1gor). 
—* Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 37-45, Romae 1881.— 
Heinrich-Gutberlet, Dogmatische Theologie, Vol. VII, Mainz 
1896.— Th. H. Simar, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 4th ed., Vol. I, pp. 
465 sqq., Freiburg 1800.-- W. Humphrey, S. J., The One Media- 
tor, pp. 238 sqq., London s. a.— Freddi-Sullivan, 5. J., Jesus 
Christ the Word Incarnate, St. Louis 1go4. 


1 Pohle-Preuss, God: His Know- Louis 1911, and The Divine Trinity, 
ability, Essence, and Attributes, St. ibid. 1912. : 
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SECTION 1 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO HIS 
DIVINITY 


ARTICLE I 


THE PERICHORESIS OF THE TWO NATURES IN 
CHRIST 


1. DEFINITION oF PERICHORESIS.—The no- 
tion of Perichoresis {(περιχώρησις or συμπεριχώρησις͵ in 
Latin circumincessio, later circununsessio) em- 
braces two essential elements: (a) Duality in 
unity and (b) Unity in duality. The former is 
the material, the latter the formal element. 


In other words: The mutually in-existing substances 
must be (1) really distinct and (2) substantially one. 
Without a real distinction there would be no Perichoresis 
but absolute identity ; without substantial unity the two 
substances would merely co-exist side by side. 

The specific nature of Perichoresis depends entirely 
on the manner in which the elements are combined in one 
unum substantiale. Trinitarian differs essentially from 
Christological Perichoresis, is its exact counterpart in 
fact, because the mutual relations of nature and person 
in the Blessed Trinity and in Christ are precisely con- 
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trary.2. “As in the Trinity, three Persons exist in one 
nature, so in the Word Incarnate, two natures exist 
in one Person, and therefore the Fathers applied the 
term Perichoresis to both mysteries. But as Trinitarian 
Perichoresis proceeds, so to speak, from the statical pos- 
session of a common nature, so in the mystery of the 
Incarnation Perichoresis is based upon the Hypostatic 
Union, 1. e., that powerful magnet by which the human 
nature is drawn into substantial communion with the 
Godhead. This latter Perichoresis reaches its climax in 
the effective interpenetration of both natures in Christ’s 
theandric operation.”? In Christ, therefore, the bond 
which unites Godhead and manhood is the Divine Person 
of the Logos, who possesses at once two natures inti- 
mately united, indwelling in each other by virtue of the 
Hypostatic Union.* 

Considered in relation to the Hypostatic Union, Peri- 
choresis is its counterpart rather than an effect flowing 
therefrom. For, as Oswald truly observes, “ The Sym- 
perichoresis of the two natures, effected by personal 
unity, is merely the reverse side of that personal unity 
by which it is effected; the two complement each other 
and together constitute the perfect expression of the 
hypostatic or physical union.”® According to our hu- 
man mode of conception, the Hypostatic Union precedes 
Perichoresis as a condition precedes that which it con- 
ditions, and therefore we conceive the latter as an effect 
of the former. 


In Christology, therefore, Perichoresis may be 
defined as “the mutual in-existence of the two 


2V. supra, pp. 3 54. σῶν τῶν φύσεων els ἀλλήλας τῷ 
81. Janssens, De Deo-Homine, λόγῳ τῆς συμφυΐας͵ 
Vol. I, p. 684, Freiburg rgot. 5 Oswald, Christologie, p. 160, 2nd 


4Cir. St. Gregory of Nazianzus,  ed., Paderborn 1887. 
Ep. tor ad Cledon.: καὶ περιχωρου- 
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unmixed natures (the divine and the human) by 
reason of their hypostatic union with the Person 
of the Logos.” 

2. THE PowER ΟΕ PERICHORESIS.—In con- 
formity with our previous teaching in regard to 
the immutability of the Logos,°® we claim that the 
power which unifies and binds together the two 
natures in Perichoresis cannot proceed from the 
humanity of Christ; it must originate in the 
Divine Logos, who, despite His own impene- 
trability, in a manner ineffable and mysterious, 
seizes, penetrates, and immerses Himself in the 
human nature, and thus becomes 4 Θεὸς λόγος 
éevavOpwrncas — the God-Word Incarnate. 


a) Leporius describes this process somewhat tech- 
nically as follows: “Deus qui capar est, non capabiiis, 
penetrans, non penetrabilis, implens, non implebilis, qui 
ubique simul totus et ubique diffusus per infusionem 
potentiae suae misericorditer naturae mixtus est humanae, 
non humana natura naturae est mixta divinae. Caro 
igitur proficit in Verbum, non Verbum proficit in carnem, 
et tamen verissime Verbum caro factum est.’™ Peri- 
choresis is therefore not a mutual interpenetration (com- 
penetratio mutua) ; it must rather be defined as a mu- 
tual in-existence ( inexistentia mutua) of the two natures 
in Christ. Human nature, being a created substance, can- 
not be immersed in the Logos in the same way in which 
the immutable Logos immerses itself in it. St. John of 

6 V. supra, pp. 121 sq. clator Literar. Theologiae Catholicae, 

7 Libell. Emend., n. 4. On the Vol. I, 3rd ed., col. 287, Innsbruck 


monk Leporius and his Libellus 1903. 
Emendationis cfr. Hurter, Nomen- 
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Damascus puts it thus: “ The penetration does not pro- 
ceed from the flesh, but from the Godhead. For it 15 
impossible that the flesh should permeate the Godhead ; 
but by penetrating into the flesh, the Divine Nature has 
endowed the flesh with an inexplicable penetration of 
itself, which is called unition.” ὃ 

b) In view of this dissimilarity, there can be no doubt 
as to what the holy Fathers mean when they speak 
of a “ detficatio humanitatis”’ and refer to the flesh of 
Christ as “wivifica.’” The term detficatio (θείωσις) does 
not signify apotheosis in the Monophysitic sense. It is 
rather to be taken as indicating merely the deification of 
Christ’s manhood through the medium of Perichoresis or 
the Hypostatic Union. St. John Damascene says: 
“From the time that God the Word became flesh, He 
is aS we are in everything except sin, and of our na- 
ture without confusion. He has deified our flesh for 
ever through the mutual interpenetration of His Godhead 
and His flesh without confusion.” ® Consequently the 
θείωσις 1s not based on σύγχυσις, but on the περιχώρησις of 
the two natures resulting from their Hypostatic Union. 
To deification thus defined there corresponds as a prac- 
tical correlative the “ vivifying power of Christ’s flesh,” 
because His humanity (which is what is meant by 
flesh), represents a “ second nature ” hypostatically incor- 
porated with and intimately possessed by the Divine Lo- 
gos, which (second nature) as instrumentum coniunctum, 
produces truly theandric effects.2° “Si quis non confite- 

8 De Fide Orthodoxa, III, 19: tnexplicabilem in se ipsam im- 
*“Commeatio non ex carne, sed ex meationem, quam unitionem vo- 
divinitate facta est. Impossibile est cant.” 
enim carnem permeare divinitatem; 9 Or. de Imagin., I, 21. 


sed divina natura quum per carnem 10 V. supra, pp. 162 sqq. 
semet immeavit, dedtt etiam carni 
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tur,’ says the Council of Ephesus (431), “ carnem Domini 
vivificatricem esse et propriam ipsius Verbi Dei Patris sed 
velut alterius praeter ipsum coniuncti eidem per dignita- 
tem aut quasi divinam habentis habitationem, ac non po- 
tius vivificatricem esse, quia facta est propria Verbi cuncta 
vivificare valentis,' anathema sit.” 13 


3. THE ImMporT OF PERICHORESIS.—The doc- 
trine of Perichoresis contains the most effec- 
tive and trenchant refutation of all Christological 
as well as Trinitarian heresies. It categorically 
excludes Nestorianism and Adoptionism, which 
assert that the two natures co-exist side by side, 
and it disproves Monophysitism and Monotheli- 
tism, because the mutual in-existence of the two 
natures necessarily supposes their respective in- 
tegrity. Thus there can be no exaggeration of 
the notion of unity, which would result in real 
confusion. Perichoresis represents the golden 
mean between heretical extremes and is equally 
effective against Nestorius and Eutyches. Im- 
plying as it does the truth that there are in Christ 
two natures, a divine and a human, it strikes 
effectively at all those heresies which deny either 
the Divinity or the humanity of our Lord and 
Saviour. Pope Leo the Great gives apt expression 
to this thought when he says: “Tota enim est in 


ll σάρκα ζωοποιόν  , ὅτι γέ- 12 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
Ὕονε lila τοῦ Λόγου τοῦ Ta πάντα dion, n, 123. Cfr. Petavius, De In- 
tworyovety ἰσχύοντος͵ carn., X, 1 8664. 
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matestate hunulitas, tota in humilitate maiestas, 
nec infert unitas confusionem, ec dirimut propri- 
ρίας umtatem.” 15 


ARTICLE 2 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDIOMS 


I. DEFINITION OF THE TERM.—What is tech- 
nically known as the Communication of Idioms 
may be defined as “‘a mutual exchange of divine 
and human properties in virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union.” Though practically identical with Peri- 
choresis, the Communication of Idioms may 
more appropriately be regarded as an effect 
thereof. For if the Divine Person of the Logos 
is both God and man, it is inevitable that His 
Godhead and His manhood should interchange 
their respective properties, and this is precisely 
what is meant by communicatio proprietatum s. 
ediomatunt (ἀντίδοσις τῶν ἰδιωμάτων ἢ idtornTwy ) , We 
thus have a transfer of predicates or attributes 
from one nature to the other, as, e. g., “God has 
suffered,” or “The manis God.” Since, however, 
“interchange” and “predication” are not synony- 
mous terms, it will be better, for the sake of 
clearness, to distinguish between the (ontolog- 
ical) interchange of idioms and the (logical) 
predication of the several kinds of attributes. 


18 Serm. de Pass., 3, ὃ. 1 
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a) Commumcatio idiomatum means the actual 
transfer of divine attributes to the man Jesus 
and of human attributes to the Divine Logos. 
The extent and mode of this transfer depend on 
the manner in which Godhead and manhood are 
unitedin Christ. Aftera fashion even Nestorian- 
ism and Monophysitism admitted a Communica- 
tion of Idioms, but their theory, made to conform 
with the heretical system of which it is a corollary, 
differs essentially from the approved Catholic 
doctrine. Communication of Idioms in the Cath- 
olic sense is based on this principle: “In Christ 
God is man and man is God; but Godhead and 
manhood are by no means identical.” In the 
words of the Council of Ephesus: “Una per- 
sona composita Christus totus est Deus et totus 
est homo; totus est Deus etiam cunt humamtate, 
sed non secundum humanitatem Deus, et totus 
est homo cum divinitate, sed non secundum di- 
vinitatem homo—One composite person, Christ, 
is all God and all man; He is all God even with 
His manhood, but not according to His manhood; 
and He is all man with His Godhead, but not 
according to His Godhead.”’ ? 


It is wrong to say, therefore, as some theologians do, 
that the doctrines of Perichoresis and Communication 
of Idioms represent a mere Scholastic logomachy. They 
constitute a touchstone of orthodoxy in all questions re- 


1Cfr. Hardouin, Concil., I, 1640. 
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garding the union between the Godhead and human na- 
ture. Perichoresis is merely the reverse side of the Hy- 
postatic Union, while the ἀντίδοσις τῶν ἰδιωμάτων represents 
a necessary and important corollary of that dogma. 
These two doctrines enable the theologian to conclude a 
posteriort from the one to the other, and from the effect 
to the cause, ἡ. e., the Hypostatic Union itself. It is by 
means of this method that we have demonstrated the Hy- 
postatic Union from Sacred Scripture, Tradition, and the 
Creeds, and by this same method Nestorius was convicted 
of heresy in his teaching on the Communication of Idioms. 


b) By Predication of Idioms we understand 
the communicatio idiomatum expressed in terms 
of thought or speech. Needless to say, a term 
must correspond to the thing which it is intended 
to designate. Formulated in logical terms the 
ontological law underlying the commumnicatio 1d1o- 
matum gives us the following rule of predication: 
“Whatever is predicated of the Divine Person of 
Christ according to His Divine Nature, can and 
must be predicated of the same Divine Person also 
in His human nature, and vice versa; but the 
predicates proper to the Divine Nature must not 
be assigned to the human nature, and vice versa.” 


The first part of this rule is based upon the unity of 
the one Divine Person in two natures; the second, upon 
the fact that the two natures co-exist separately and in- 
confused in one Person. “ Christus est una persona et 
hypostasis in utraque natura, divina scil. et humana,” 
says St. Thomas, “unde potest utriusque naturae nomine 
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designari; et quocunque nontine significeitur, potest prae- 
dicart de eo id quod est utriusque naturae, quia utrique 
non supponitur nist una hypostasis. Et per hunc modum 
possumus dicere, quod “homo creavit stellas’’ et quod 
“Dominus gloriae est crucifixus”’; et tamen non creavit 
Stellas secundum quod homo, sed secundum quod Deus: 
nec crucifivus est secundum quod Deus, sed inquantum 
homo,” * This rule is merely an application of the gen- 
eral principles of logic. Of sugar, for instance, we 
can say in concrete terms: “ The white is sweet” and 
“The sweet is white,” because the unity of the under- 
lying suppositum produces an objective identity between 
its attributes. But we cannot say that “whiteness is 
sweetness,’ because the two qualities thus denoted are 
separate and distinct entities and their concepts cannot 
be interchanged. Reduced to its simplest terms, therefore, 
the Christological law of predication reads: “ Mutua 
idiomatum praedicatio valet tantummodo in concreto, non 
valet in abstracto.’ Wecan say of Christ, for instance, 
“God is man,” or “Man is God,” but we cannot say, 
“Divinity is humanity,’ or “ Humanity is Divinity.” 
For according to a general rule of logic, concrete terms 
alone demonstrate or “suppose” the hypostasis or per- 
son, while abstract terms always demonstrate or suppose 
the nature of a being.® 


2. SPECIAL RULES FOR THE PREDICATION OF 
Iptoms.—The communicatio idiomatum is not 
always accurately predicated. 

a) The only correct predicates are those based 
upon the orthodox doctrine that there is in Christ 


2 Lect..in ἃ Cor., 2, II. 
3 Cfr. St. Thomas, 5. Theol., 3a, qu. 16, art. 4. 
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but one Person, and that this one (Divine) Per- 
son possesses two inconfused natures. 


a) Human predicates can be applied to the Divine Hy- 
postasis only in concreto. It is only by concrete terms 
that a subject is designated as the bearer of its predicates, 
and the rules of logic permit us to affirm the objective 
identity of subject and predicate. We may, therefore, 
say: “God is man,” “ The Logos is the Son of Mary,” 
“ Christ was weary ”; for in making these statements we 
simply assert that one and the same person exercises two 
distinct natural functions. 7 

8) If, however, the Λόγος évoapxos is to be expressly 
designated according to either one of His two natures, 
the respective predicates, even if concrete, must in each 
case be in accord with their proper subject. The reason 
is quite obvious. The subject in every such case is not 
taken formally as a person, but as a person constituted in 
this or that determined nature. It is correct, therefore, 
to say: “Jesus as God is the creator of the universe,” 
“The Logos as man suffered and died;”’ but it is false to 
say: “ Christ as man created the world,” or “ Christ as 
God was crucified.” The two last-mentioned proposi- 
tions require a negative particle to make them true 
(“ Christ as God was not crucified,’ “ Christ as man did 
not create the world’), though in this negative form they 
again become false if the apposition is removed, e. g., 
“The Son of God was not crucified.” 

y) Of abstract predicates those only can be applied 
to the Divine Hypostasis which connote a divine attri- 
bute, e. g., “Christ is the Godhead,” “ The man Jesus 
is omnipotence itself.” The reason is that the Hypostasis 
of the Logos is really identical with the Divine Nature and 
all its attributes. This rule does not, however, apply to 
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abstract terms that express a purely human quality, be- 
cause the Godhead is not and cannot be identical with 
manhood. Hence it would be false to say that “ The 
Logos is the human nature,” or “ Christ is mortality.” 


b) Predicates which deny the unity of Per- 
son or involve a confusion of the two natures in 
Christ * are necessarily false. 


a) Any predicate which would either formally exclude 
the Divine Person or include a (non-existing) human 
person, would give rise to false and heretical inferences; 
for example: ‘The Son of Mary is not the same as 
the Son of the Father,” or ‘‘ Christ is a mere man.” To 
this category belongs the Adoptionist thesis: “ The man 
Jesus is not the natural, but an adopted son of God.” 

B) Whenever divine and human attributes are ex- 
pressed by means of abstract terms, these terms may not, 
under pain of heresy, be interchanged (e. g., “ The God- 
head is the manhood,” “ Mortality is omnipotence ”’), be- 
cause abstract terms logically “ suppose” the nature of a 
being, and the two natures in Christ are distinct and in- 
confused. 

y) Purely human abstract terms must not be predi- 
cated of the Godhead,® because the Divine Person and 
the human nature of Christ are in no wise identical. 
Hence it would be wrong to say: “ The Logos is man- 
hood” (instead of: “Τῆς Logos is man”). This rule 
also applies to those concrete human attributes which by 
their very nature cannot be predicated of the Divine 
Hypostasis, e. g., body and soul as essential components 

4 The first-mentioned error is 5 The case is, of course, different 


that of Nestorius, the second that with such abstract terms as denote 
of the Monophysites. divine attributes, 
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of human nature. Not even during the triduum imortts 
would it have been correct to say: “πὸ Son of God 
is a corpse,” or “ The Logos is a soul,” because, though 
concrete, the terms body and soul apply solely to the 
human nature in its essential constituents. 

ὃ) No human concretum, and a fortiori no human 
abstractum, can be predicated of a divine abstractum. 
Hence it would be inaccurate to say: “ The Godhead is 
the Son of Mary,” or “ Omnipotence was crucified,” or, 
still worse, “ Divine wisdom is passibility.” There is 
but one exception to this rule, namely if the abstract 
term is employed by the speaker or writer —as it was 
sometimes employed by the Fathers — in lieu of a con- 
crete, e. g., “ Deitas [==15 qui habet deitatem]| nata est 
ex Virgine.’ In the famous hymn attributed to St. 
Ambrose a concrete is substituted for an abstract term: 
“Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem |[==naturam 
humanam 5. humanitatem| non horruisti Virgints 
uterum.” 

ε) Lastly, such attributes as are based on the supposi- 
tion that the Incarnation has not yet taken place, may 
be predicated of the Logos, but not of Christ. Hence it 
is incorrect to say: ‘“‘ Christ was made man,” instead of: 
“The Son of God (or Logos) was made man.” This is 
a rule which is often violated by catechists and preachers; 
fortunately, however, disregard of it does not involve 
heresy. 


c) Ambiguous predicates are those which, be- 
ing couched in indefinite terms, admit of both an 
orthodox and a heretical interpretation. Predi- 
cates of this sort have always been popular with 
heretics, because they afford a comfortable hiding 
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place to those who covertly attack the Catholic 
faith. 


When such ambiguous predicates occur in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers the presumption is always in favor 
of orthodoxy. Preachers, catechists, and all who write 
on theological subjects should, however, bear in mind 
that they are bound to express the Catholic doctrine 
in correct, unmistakable, and unequivocal terms. Thus, 
instead of saying: “Christ is a creature,” it is pref- 
erable to use the phrase: “Christ according to His 
manhood is a creature,” thus positively excluding Arian- 
ism. In view of Nestorianism certain expressions 
which were employed by the Fathers before the rise of 
that heresy have been officially proscribed and must now 
be avoided; e. g., homo deifer (ἄνθρωπος θεοφόρος), homo 
divinus s. dominicus (ἄνθρωπος θεῖος ἢ κυριακός), etc. St. 
Augustine in his Retractationes recanted the phrase 
“homo dominicus’’ which he had employed in his earlier 
writings.® The Council of Ephesus decreed: “51 quis 
audeat dicere hominem Christum Theophorum, id est 
Deum ferentem*™ ac non potius Deum esse veraciter ὃ dix- 
erit . . . anathema sit.” ® 


3. SomME Famous AMPHIBOLOGIES.—In the 
history of Christology three phrases have become 
famous: (a) “Christus est servus Det? (δοῦλος 
Θεοῦ): (2) “Unus de SS. Trinitate crucifixus 
ests’? and (c) “Christus secunduin humanitatem 
est omnipraesens.” The first two of these locu- 
tions admit of an orthodox interpretation, but the 


6“ Nunc mallem me non dixisse.” 9Conc. Ephesin., can. 5; cfr. 
7 θεοφόρον ἄνθρωπον͵ Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 
8 Θεὸν εἶναι κατὰ ἀλήθειαν, τι, 117. 
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last is inadmissible because based on the Lutheran 
error of Ubiquitarianism. 


a) While it is true that St. Paul speaks only of the 
“form of a servant,’ ?° and nowhere directly refers to 
our Saviour as “servant of God,” the prophet Isaias 
expressly described the coming Messias as Tin! Tay (= 


servus Dei). The Adoptionists seized upon this phrase 
to support their false theory that, side by side with the di- 
vine υἱότης, there exists in Christ a creatural δουλεία, which 
ceases only in virtue of a gracious υἱοθεσία or adoption on 
the part of God. Against this heretical teaching Pope 
Hadrian wrote in his decree approving the Council of 
Frankfort (A. D. 793): “ Adoptivum eum Filium, quasi 
purum hominem, calamitatti humanae subiectum, et quod 
pudet dicere, servum eum impu et ingrati tantis beneficiis 
liberatorem nostrum non pertimescitis venenosad fauce 
susurrare,... etsiin umbra prophetiae dictus est servus 
propter servilis formae conditionem, quam sumpsit ex 
Virgine.’ ** This dogmatic definition clearly states under 
what conditions it is permissible to speak of Christ as 
“servus Dei.’ The word “ servus’” may be taken hypo- 
statically in the sense of “ Hypostasis Christi est serva,” 
in contrary opposition to “ Filius naturalis Dei,’ who, 
as such, cannot be a servant of His Father, with whom 
He is consubstantial. In this sense the use of the term 
is heretical. If, however, “ servus Dei” be taken sub- 
stantively in the sense of “ Christus est servus Dei ratione 
naturae servae,’ in so far as, in His human nature, He 
owes obedience to the Father, of whom He Himself says: 

10 Forma servi (μορφὴ δού- 12 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 


Aov).” dion, N. 310. 
11“ Servus Det (δοῦλος Qeov),” 
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“The Father is greater than I,” the term is Scriptural 
and thoroughly orthodox.** 

b) The formula: “ Unus de SS. Trimtate cruciiixus 
est” is also quite orthodox in itself, but was used in a 
heretical sense in the fifth century by Peter the Fuller, 
Bishop of Antioch and leader of the Theopaschitae. 
Peter held that the Godhead as such was crucified. In 
this sense the phrase was condemned by Pope Felix III 
(483-492). A.D. 519 the so-called Scythian monks, 
headed by John Maxentius, in their intemperate zeal 
for the purity of the faith against the Nestorians and 
Monophysites, vehemently demanded that the propo- 
sition: “Οπε of the Trinity suffered in the flesh,” be 
made a shibboleth of orthodoxy and incorporated into 
the Creed of Chalcedon. Already at Constantinople the 
papal legates had declared that the Creed of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon was sufficiently explicit against the two here- 
sies. August 13, 520, Pope Hormisdas wrote to Posses- 
sor, an African bishop resident at Constantinople, se- 
verely rebuking the quarrelsome spirit of the Scythian 
monks.’* The hesitating attitude of Pope Hormisdas 
towards these fanatical monks did not mean that the 
Church condemned the formula in question, for not long 
after (A. D. 553) the Fifth General Council of Constan- 
tinople declared that “ Whoever does not profess that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who was crucified in the flesh, is 
true God and the Lord of glory, and one of the Blessed 
Trinity, let him be anathema.” 1ὅ 


13 Cfr. Suarez, De Incarn., disp. 


44; Petavius, De Incarn., VII, 7; 


De Lugo, De Mysterio Incarn., disp. 


28, sect. 3. 
14 Cfr, 
trology, p. 548. 


15“ Si quis non confitetur, Do- 


Bardenhewer-Shahan, Pa- 


minum nostrum Iesum Christum, qui 
crucifixus est carne, Deum esse ve- 
rum, δὲ Dominum gloriae, et unum 
de Sancta Trintiate (καὶ ἕναᾳ τῆς 
ἁγίας τριάδος)», talts'a:s." (Can. ro. 
apud Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchirt- 
dion,n.222).  Onthe affair of Pope 
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That the Theopaschitae interpreted the formula in a 
Monophysitic sense, is evident from the fact that they 
added “ qui cructfixus es pro nobis” to the ancient dox- 
ology, thereby insinuating that they believed the thrice 
holy Trinity, 7. e., the Godhead itself, to have been cruci- 
fied for us. The Church has ever abhorred this Theo- 
paschitic heresy, as appears from the Professio Fidei 
Orientalibus Praescripita drawn up by Urban VIII and 
Benedict XIV, which says: “Per quam definitionem 
[Concili Chalcedonensis| damnatur impia haeresis illo- 
rum, qut Trisagio ab angelis tradito et in praefata Chalce- 
donenst synodo decantato: “Sanctus Deus, sanctus fortis, 
sanctus immortals, miserere nobis’ addebant: ‘ qui cruci- 
fixus es pro nobis, aique adeo divinam naturam trium per- 
sonarum passibilem asserebant et mortalem.’** Even 
thus illegitimately expanded, the doxology could still be 
interpreted in an orthodox sense, provided it were under- 
stood as relating to Christ alone and not to the whole 
Trinity ; for Christ, being true God, is “ holy, strong, and 
immortal,” and “ was crucified for us” in the flesh. But 
the Church has always regarded this hymn as a profession 
of faith in the Blessed Trinity.%” 

c) The Lutheran doctrine of Ubiquitarianism origi- 
nated in a wrong application of the communicatio 1dioma- 
tum. Luther wished to defend his teaching on the Holy 
Eucharist against Zwingli without having recourse to the 
Catholic dogma of transubstantiation. He was not sat- 
isfied with saying, in conformity with the rules govern- 
ing the Communication of Idioms, that “‘ Christ is omni- 
present,” but falsified this true proposition by making it 


Hormisdas and the Scythian monks 16 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 
see H. Grisar, S. J., History of dion, n. 1463. 

Rome and the Popes, Vol. Ii, pp. 117 Cir, 15. VI, 33: Apoc. IV, 8. 
302 sqq., London 1912. See Franzelin, De Verbo Incarnato, 


Ὁ. 348, Rome rgro. 
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read: “Christ, as man, 7. e., according to His human 
nature, is omnipresent; ἢ nay, he went so far as to assert 
that “the body of Christ is omnipresent.” The early 
Lutheran divines treated this ludicrous theory as an arti- 
cle of faith and expounded it with a wealth of subtle 
distinctions; but in process of time its absurdity became 
so glaringly apparent that Ubiquitarianism was gradually 
dropped.7® 

Belief in the omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, 
particularly His material body, is repugnant to com- 
mon sense and to the teaching of Revelation. Holy 
Scripture treats the local circumscription (ubicatio lo- 
calis) of the body of Christ both during His earthly 
pilgrimage 19 and after His glorious Resurrection,?° as a 
matter of course. The mysteries of our Saviour’s life 
which are proposed to us as articles of faith in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed (such as, e. g., His conception, His birth, His 
death, His burial, His descent into hell, His resurrection, 
etc.), would be utterly meaningless in the Ubiquist hy- 
pothesis. “ Unus idemque homo,” says St. Fulgentius, 
“localis ex homine, qui est Deus tmimensus ex Patre.”’ 31 
And the Second Council of Nicaea (A. D. 787) defines: 
“St quis Christum Deum nostrum circumscriptum 55 non 
confitetur secundum humanitatem,* anathema sit.’ ** 


REApInNGs: —* St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 16, art. 1-12.— 
Billuart, Summa S. Thomae, Tr. de Incarnatione, diss. 16.—L. 
Janssens, De Deo-Homine, Vol. 1, pp. 570 sqq., Friburgi 1901.— 


18 Cfr. G. Esser in the Kirchen- 22 περιγραπτόν͵ 
lextkon, 2nd ed. Vol. XII, s. wv. 23 κατὰ τὸ ἀνθρώπινον͵ 
“ Ubiquitatslehre.”’ 24 Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 30. 
19 Cfr. Matth., XXVI, 11; John For a detailed refutation of Ubigq- 
XI, 14-21, XVI, 28. uitarianism see Bellarmine, De 


20Cfr.. Matth. XXVIII, τ σα; Christo, 1, IH, ¢ 9-20; L. Jane- 
Mark XVI, 6; Luke XXIV, 51; sens, De Deo-Homine, Vol. I, pp. 
ets 1, 1%, Ed, at: Heb, VEEL. ἢ: ὅτι sqq.; Tepe, Inustit. Theol., Vol. 
21 4d Trasam., ΤΊ, 17. 111, pp. 551 sqq. 
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The teaching of the Fathers is fully expounded by Petavius, De 
Incarnatione, IV, 15-16, and * Stentrup, Christologia, thes. 37 
sqq., Oeniponte 1882.— Cfr. also Wilhelm-Scannell, 4 Manual of 
Catholic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 108 sqq., 2nd ed., London 1901. 


ARTICLE 3 


THE DIVINE SONSHIP OF CHRIST AS DEFINED AGAINST 
ADOPTIONISM 


1. ADOPTIONISM AND THE CHURCH.—a) To- 
wards the close of the eighth century, Archbishop 
Elipandus, of Toledo, and his disciple Felix, 
Bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, taught that there 
is a twofold filiation in Christ, and that, as 
man, He is not the natural, but only an adopted 
Son of God. The Adoptionists appealed to Holy 
Scripture, to the writings of Isidore of Sevilla, 
and to certain ambiguous phrases in the Mozara- 
bic liturgy in support of their false teaching. 

b) Contemporary theologians of the stamp of 
Beatus of Astorga, Agobard of Lyons, Paulinus 
of Aquileja, Richbod of Treves, and especially 
Alcuin, soon perceived that the doctrine of a 
twofold filiation involved the heresy of a double 
personality in Christ, and that, consequently, 
Adoptionism was merely a new form of Nestori- 
anism. Pope Hadrian the First took the same 
view. In a dogmatic epistle (A.D. 785) he 
warned the Spanish bishops against the poisonous 
doctrines of Elipandus and his followers, “who 
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do not blush to affirm that the Son of God is an 
adopted son,—a blasphemy which no other here- 
tic has dared to enunciate, except the perfidious 
Nestorius, who claimed that the Son of God is a 
mere man.’ * Adoptionism was solemnly con- 
demned at a council held “by Apostolic authority” 
in Frankfort, A. D. 794.’ 


2. ADOPTIONISM REFUTED FROM DIVINE REVELATION. 
— Since Adoptionism is little more than a thinly veiled 
Nestorianism, it is scarcely necessary to enter into its 
refutation after what we have said against the latter 
heresy.’ 

Felix and Elipandus succeeded in veiling the heretical 
implications of their teaching by a dialectic device, which 
logic enables us to expose by means of the so-called 
supposition of terms. ‘“‘ Even where we are dealing with 
one and the same univocal term, there are various ways 
in which it may be construed. The same term may stand 
for something different.”* Thus, in the proposition: 
“Christ as man is the true and natural Son of God,” 
the phrase “as man” may be construed as meaning 
“Christ according to His humanity,”® or “ Christ re- 
garded as this particular man.”® In the last-mentioned 
case “this particular man” is identical with the Divine 


1Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- Vol. I. Cfr. also the Kirchenlexi- 


chiridion, n. 299. 

2 Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 311 sqq. 
Cfr. H. K. Mann, The Lives of 
the Popes in the Early Middle Ages, 
Vol. I, Part II, pp. 439 saq., Lon- 
don 1902. On the Neo-Adoptionism 
of Abélard and the qualified Adop- 
tionism of certain later theologians 
see J. Ἐς Sollier, art. ‘ Adoption- 
ism” in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 


kon, 2nd ed., Vol. I, 242 sqq. 

3 Supra, pp. 89 sqq. 

4G. H. Joyce, S. J., Principles 
of Logic, pp. 37 sq., London 1908. 

5=secundum humanitatem. This 
is what logicians call the sensus 
formalis reduplicativus, 

6—= ut hic homo. This is techni- 
cally called the sensus specificativus, 
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Hypostasis of the Logos, and thus understood the prop- 
osition is unexceptionable. But to assert, as the Adop- 
tionists did, that “Christ [regarded as this particular 
man] is the Son of God not by generation, but by adop- 
tion, not by nature, but by grace,” 7 is to assert the exist- 
ence of two persons in Christ and to deny the Hypostatic 
Union of the two natures. Hence the dogmatic prin- 
ciple: “ Christ, regarded as this particular man, is not 
an adoptive but the natural Son of God,”’® is merely 
an application of the doctrine of the Communication of 
Idioms. 


a) Adoptionism is unscriptural. The Bible 
nowhere refers to Jesus as the adopted Son of 
God, but consistently calls Him the true, the only- 
begotten, and the only Son of God in the strict 
sense of these terms. 


When, 6. g., St. John speaks of “ the only-begotten Son 
of God who is in the bosom of the Father,” 5 he evidently 
refers to Jesus. St. Paul, too, in teaching: God 
“spared not even his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all,” 19. plainly says that the Person who was delivered 
up was God’s own (1. e., natural) Son. And when 
Jesus after His baptism emerged from the Jordan, the 
voice of the Father spoke from heaven: “ This 15 my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 11 

The Adoptionists appealed to Rom. I, 4: “ Who was 
predestinated the Son of God (δρισθέντος υἱοῦ Θεοῦ) .᾿ 
He who is predestined to be the Son of God, they ar- 


1“ Christum [ut hune hominem] 8“ Christus, ut hic homo, est 
mon genere esse Filium Dei, sed Filius Det naturalis, non adoptivus.” 
adoptione, non natura, sed gratia,” 9 John I, 18. 

Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiri- 10 Rom. VIII, 32. 


dion, τι. 311. 11 Matth. III, 17. 
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gued, cannot be the natural Son of God, but a son 
by grace only, 7. e., by adoption. The majority of the 
Greek Fathers,?” however, do not interpret δρίζειν in the 
sense of “ predestine ” (poopigew), but in the sense of 
“show,” “ prove,” “‘ demonstrate, ” and they translate the 
Pauline text as follows: “ The Son of God was shown 
(demonstrated, proved) to be such by His resurrection.” 
This interpretation is borne out by the context.* But 
even if we accept the word “ praedestinatus,’ which is 
supported by the authority of the Vulgate, the Latin 
Fathers, Irenzus, and Epiphanius, as a correct trans- 
lation of δρισθέντος, Rom. J, 4 furnishes no argument 
in favor of Adoptionism. The obvious meaning of the 
text would then be: “The man Jesus was predestined 
by the Hypostatic Union to be the natural Son of God.” 
Or, as St. Augustine puts it: “ Jesus was predestined, 
so that He who was to be the Son of David according 
to the flesh, should yet be in power the Son of God.” 1" 
The notion that the only-begotten Son of God was pre- 
destined to be an adoptive son of His Father, is posi- 
tively repugnant to the Christological teaching of St. 
Pauil,} 


b) The earlier Fathers had implicitly rejected 
Adoptionism in their teaching on the Hypostatic 
Union. 

a) Many relevant Patristic texts have been collected by 
Alcuin in his Liber adversus Haeresin Felicis2® St. 


12 FE. g., St. Chrysostom, Hom. in 
Rom, ἘΠ, ἢ. 2 


esset tamen in 
(De Praedest. 


mem filius David, 
virtute Filius Dei.’ 


18 Cfr. the commentary of Estius 
upon this passage; also Suarez, De 
Incarn., disp. 50, sect. 2. 

14 “* Praedestinatus est ergo Iesus, 
ut que futurus erat secundum car- 


Sanctor., XV, n. 31.) 

15 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, The Divine 
Trinity, pp. 56 5866. 

16 Reprinted in Migne, P. L., CI, 
87 564. ᾿ 
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Augustine appeals to the Bible. ‘“‘ Read, therefore, the 
Scriptures,” he says, “ nowhere will you find it said that 
Christ is a Son by adoption.”?7 St. John of Damas- 
cus says in a recently discovered treatise against the Nes- 
torians: ‘ We confess, therefore, in regard to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is one of the Holy Trinity [that He 
has] two natures, each perfect according to its own defini- 
tion and concept, lest we introduce a change or commix- 
ture, but only one hypostasis, lest we allow a duality of 
persons and a fourth person to slip into the Trinity. For 
the nature constitutes [not causally, but formally] an- 
other [being], while the hypostasis determines another 
[one and a] person.” Professor Fr. Diekamp of Miun- 
ster, to whom we are indebted for our knowledge of this 
treatise, comments on it as follows: “ Damascene’s pur- 
pose is to demonstrate the unity of the Divine Hypo- 
stasis. He begins by introducing one argument on 
which all others depend, namely, that the assumption 
of two hypostases in Christ would necessarily entail the 
assumption of a twofold sonship and of a fourth person 
in the Godhead.” 18 

B) The only Patristic objection that can be urged 
against our dogma is drawn from the writings of 
St. Hilary. “ Potestatis dignitas non amuittitur,’ he 

17 Contr. Secund. Manich, 5: τριάδος, δύο μὲν φύσεις, ἑκάστην 
“Lege itaque Scripturas, nusquam τελείαν κατὰ τὸν ἑαυτῆς ὅρον τε 
invenies de Christo dictum, quod καὶ λόγον, ἵνα μὴ τροπὴν ἣ 
adoptione sit filius.’ Cfr. also his σύγχυσιν elodywuer, μίαν δὲ τὴν 
Tract. in Ioa,, VII, 4: “Oportebat ὑπόστασιν, ἵνα μὴ δυάδα υἱῶν καὶ 
ergo ut ille baptizaret, qui est Filius τέταρτον τῇ τριάδι παρεισενέγ- 
Dei unicus, non adoptatus. Adop- κωμεν πρόσωπον. ἡ μέν γὰρ φύσις 
ἰαἐ Filit ministri sunt unict; unicus ἄλλο ποιεῖ, ἡ δὲ ὑπόστασις ἄλλον 
habet potestatem, adoptati mtntste- Kal πρόσωπον ἀφορίζει. Cfr. The- 
rium,” ologische Quartalschrift (Tubingen), 

18 Here is the passage in the I90I, pp. 561 sqq. On the subject- 
original Greek: ““Ὁμολογοῦμεν matter of this paragraph the stu- 


τοιγαροῦν ἐπὶ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν dent may consult Petavius, De In- 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, τοῦ ἑνὸς τῆς ἁγίας ταγη., VII, 2 844. 
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says, “dum carnis humilitas adoptatur.”*® But, as St. 
Thomas points out, adoptatur in this passage can only 
refer to the union of Christ’s human nature with the 
Person of the Divine Logos.?® This interpretation is in 
perfect accord with another passage from the same work 
where St. Hilary says: “Multi nos filu Dei, sed non 
talis hic Filius; hic enim et verus et proprius est Fi- 
lius, origine, non adoptione, veritate, non nuncupatione, 
nativitate, non creatione.’** It is indeed true that the 
Mozarabic liturgy contains such expressions as “ adoptio 
Chrisit’”’ and refers to Jesus as “ homo adoptivus’’; but 
it nowhere employs the term “ flius adoptivus,’ and the 
context shows that adoptare is used for assumere, homo 
adoptivus being therefore equivalent to homo assumptus, 
1. 6. incarnatus. 


3. THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES.— The funda- 
mental fallacy of Adoptionism is brought into 
clearer light by the Scholastic controversies which 
arose over two cognate questions, namely: (1) 
Is there room for a second filiation based on grace 
besides the natural sonship of Christ resulting 
from the Hypostatic Union? and (2) Is the Di- 
vine Sonship of Jesus Christ based on more than 
one title? 


a) Durandus?* and numerous Scotist theologians 33 
admit that Jesus, as this specific man, was the natural 


19 De Trinit., II, 27. Other τό. humanae naturae ad  ~personam 
censions have adoratur instead of  Filii.’’ 
adoptatur. 21 De Trinit., ITI, 11. 

20'S. Theol, 3a, qu: 23, art. a, 22 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 


ad 4: “Impropria est locutio, et Sent., III, dist. 4, qu. 1. 
accipitur 1bi adoptatio pro unione 23 Scotus himself seems to have 
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and not merely an adopted Son of God,** but contend 
that there was room for a second filiation, parallel 
to the first, and resulting from grace. It is the essen- 
tial function of sanctifying grace, they argued, to elevate 
him in whom it indwells to the state of adoptive son- 
ship. But sanctifying grace indwelled in the human soul 
of Christ. Consequently, Christ, as man, is not only 
the natural Son of the Father, but also an adoptive Son 
of the Trinity. This view, while not identical with the 
Adoptionist heresy of Felix and Elipandus,*® 1s false and 
dangerous. The same arguments which Pope Hadrian 
the First and the Council of Frankfort marshalled 
against Adoptionism can be effectively urged against 
Durandus’ theory of Christ’s adoptive sonship. Adop- 
tion is commonly defined with St. Thomas as “an act 
of grace by which a stranger is constituted or installed 
as son and heir.” ?® Therefore, “ Christ cannot be called 
the adopted Son of God, except it be supposed that he 
is not one Person with the Logos, or that the Logos, by 
assuming human nature, lost His natural Sonship and 
became something foreign to God." ?? He who is by 
nature the Son of God, cannot become an adopted son by 
grace, because He already possesses more than the rights 
and privileges which adoption confers. Hence the Coun- 
cil of Frankfort says: “ Adoptivus αἰεὶ non potest nisi ts 
qui alienus est ab eo, a quo dicitur adoptatus,” ** 1. ὁ., 
Adoption presupposes that the person to be adopted is not 


been guilty of inconsistency in his traneae in filtum et haeredem 


treatment of this question. 

24 They were ignorant of the de- 
cision of the Council of Frankfort, 
but held its doctrine. 

25 As Vasquez asserts in his Coin- 
mentary on the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas, p. 3, disp. 89. 

26 “ Adoptio est personae ex- 


gratuita assumptio.” S. Theol., 3a, 
gu. 23, art. 2. 


27 Wilhelm-Scannell, A Manual 
of Catholic Theology, Vol. II, p. 
128. 

28 Cfr. Hardouin, Concil., IV, 
875. 
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a son but a stranger to the adopting Father. It follows 
that Christ possessed sanctifying grace, which elevates 
men to the dignity of “children of God,” merely as an 
ornament,”® because, in the words of Suarez, He “ was 
incapable of being adopted.” 8° This idea is emphasized 
by the Council of Frankfort: “ Unde in Dei Filium non 
cadit nomen adoptionis, quia semper verus Filius, sem- 
per Dominus, ac per hoc et post assumptum hominem veri 
Filit vocabulum non amisit, qui numquam verus desut 
esse Filius.’ δι 

Holy Scripture and the Fathers never predicate adop- 
tive sonship of Christ. On the contrary, they accentuate 
the fact that, whereas men are children of God by law 
(1. e., by adoption), Christ is the natural Son of God in 
the true and strict sense of the term.*” 

Ὁ) Suarez 838 and Vasquez ** take a different view. They 
reject the idea of adoptive filiation and contend that as 
Christ’s eternal γέννησις is inadequate to explain His Divine 
Sonship, there must be a secondary reason why, as man, 
He is the natural Son of God. This secondary reason, ac- 
cording to their theory, which they base on Heb. I, 2, is 
the state of grace proper to Christ, as man, by virtue of 
the Hypostatic Union. It is this state of grace which en- 
tails the “divine heritage.” This supplementary divine 
filiation does not, however, rest on generation in the strict 
sense of the term, and hence Suarez and Vasquez are 


29 Ornatus. κατὰ μίμησιν᾽ κατὰ φύσιν ἄρα 
800 6 Incarn., disp. 49, sect. 2, καὶ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν αὐτὸς -- We 
τι ὃ, have been called sons of God by 
31 See Hardouin, Concil., IV, adoption and imitation, but He [is 
877. Cfr. also De Lugo, De Myst. the Son of God] in nature and 
Incarn., disp, 31, sect. 1, truth.” Cfr. Billuart, De Incarn., 
32 Thus Cyril of Alexandria, diss, 21, art. 2, § 3. 
in foa., I, 12 (Migne, P. G., 88 De Incarn., disp. 49, sect. 1 sq. 


LXAXIII, 153): υἱοὶ δὲ ἡμεῖς κε- 
κλήμεθα Θεοῦ κατὰ θέσιν καὶ 


14 


84 Comment. in 5. Th., III, disp. 
So, δὲ. 14. 
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constrained to admit two preposterous and indemonstra- 
ble corollaries: (1) that, side by side with natural filia- 
tion in Christ there exists another, which is figurative or 
analogical; and (2) that the man Jesus is the natural Son 
not only of the Father, but of the whole Blessed Trin- 
ity. Vasquez appeals to Pope Hadrian’s remark that 
the exclamation “This is my beloved Son” proceeded 
from the whole Trinity, and not from the Father alone, 
and that it was addressed to Christ as man rather than 
as God. But Hadrian does not say that the Trinity ad- 
dressed Christ as its Son; he merely says that it ad- 
dressed Him as “ Son of the Father,” and was well pleased 
in Him as such. The idea of a secondary natural filia- 
tion based on Christ’s humanity is as foreign to the 
Fathers as the notion of adoptive sonship which it entails. 
A secondary natural filiation in the strict sense can have 
its ontological cause only in generation by the Father ; in 
a figurative and analogical sense it is equivalent to that 
adoptive sonship which is based upon human sanctity 
and divine inheritance, and which Suarez and Vasquez 
reject. If the concept of Christ’s natural (divine) son- 
ship be founded on something besides the relation of 
generation between Father and Son, the difficulties be- 
come labyrinthine. If the eternal γέννησις were not the 
only source of natural sonship in the Godhead, the Holy 
Ghost, too, might be called the natural Son of God, and 
Christ, as man, would be the natural son of the Holy 
Ghost, nay of the Logos, and consequently His own Son. 
To escape such absurdities it is necessary to hold that 
natural divine sonship is based solely on eternal genera- 
tion and not on the fact that “ Christ as man is sanctified 
and has a title to the divine inheritance.” *®> St. Thomas 
says: “Christus est Filius Dei secundum perfectam ra- 


35 Suarez, J. ¢., sect. 2, i. 20. 
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tionem filiationis,; unde quamvis secundum humanam na- 
turam sit creatus et iustificatus, non tamen debet dict Fi- 
linus Dei neque ratione creations neque ratione iustifica- 
tionis, sed solum ratione generationis aeternae, secundum 
quam est Filius solius Patris. Et τάφο nullo modo debet 
dici Christus Filius Spiritus S. nec etiam totius Trini- 
dafis:” 88 

The weakest point of the theory is the corollary, ex- 
pressly admitted by Suarez, that Christ, as man, would 
have to be called “the natural Son of the Trinity.” This 
preposterous idea is opposed to the teaching of St. Au- 
gustine,?’ and especially to that of St. Fulgentius, who 
says: “ Proinde non solum Iesum Christum filium Trini- 
tatis omnino non dicintus, sed etiam sic confitemur lesum 
Christum solius Dei Patris Filium, ut eum nullatenus 
separemus. Magnae quippe wmptetatis est, alium putare 
Christum, alium Iesum Christum, quum unus sit utique 
Dei et hominis Filius ITesus Christus, Filius scil. solius Pa- 
tris, non totius utique Trinitatis.”** In vain do Suarez 
and Vasquez urge that 1{ the Father or the Holy Ghost 
would become incarnate, either would thereby become 
Son of God, ἢ. e., Son of the entire Trinity. “Such a 
man,” retorts De Lugo, “ would not be an adoptive son, 
because he would not be a stranger, nor a natural son, be- 
cause not produced by natural generation.” In virtue of 
the Communication of Idioms the incarnate Father would 
yet be none other than the Father, and the Holy Ghost 
none other than the Holy Ghost, though in His human 
nature each would appear as “ Son of Man.’ 8 

26.5. Theol, 4a, qu.. 32, art. 3. 39 De Lugo, De Myst. Incarn., 


87 Enchir., c. 38 sqq. disp. 31, sect. 3. 
88 Fragm. c. Fabian., c. 32. 
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II, pp. 174 sqq., Cincinnati 1899.—- T. Gilmartin, Manual of Church 
Mistory, Vol. I, 3rd ed., Dublin 1909.— Wilhelm-Scannell, A Man- 
ual of Catholic Theology, Vol. II, 2nd ed., pp. 126 sqq., London 
1901.— H. K. Mann, The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle 
Ages, Vol. J, Part II, pp. 439 sqq., London 1902. 


SECTION 2 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO HIS 
HUMANITY 


In consequence of the Hypostatic Union, Jesus 
Christ was more than an ordinary man. The di- 
vine element in Him, not as an inherent form 
(forma inhaerens) but per modum effectus, over- 
flowed into His sacred humanity and conferred 
upon it an altogether unique dignity. (1) His 
will was distinguished by extraordinary ethical 
perfection or holiness; (2) His intellect com- 
manded an unusual wealth of human knowledge; 
(3) His entire manhood with all its essential and 
integral constituents was and is worthy of divine 
adoration. 


ARTICLE 1 


THE ETHICAL PERFECTION OF CHRIST’S HUMAN WILL, OR 
HIS HOLINESS 


All that we have said in a previous treatise? of the 
ethical goodness or sanctity of God, applies to Christ 
in so far as He is God. In the present Article we are 
concerned only with the human holiness of our Lord, that 

1 God; His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes, St. Louis rg11, 
pp. 251 sqq. 
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is to say, the holiness of His created soul, or, more 
specifically, of one particular faculty of that soul, namely, 
His will. The formality of holiness, ἡ. e., the char- 
acter wherein exactly it consists, is “exemption from 
sin combined with rectitude of moral conduct.”? Bear- 
ing this definition in mind, we proceed to prove the 
holiness of Christ’s humanity in a systematic series of 
theses, in which we shall bring out (1) the negative 
element of holiness, 7. e., sinlessness, and (2) its posi- 
tive element, 7. e., moral purity. 


Thesis I: Christ, as man, was exempt from orig- 
inal sin and concupiscence. 


This thesis is of faith in both its parts. 

Proof. Christ’s freedom from original sin is 
defined in the Decretum pro Iacobitis of Pope 
Eugene IV (1439): “Quit sine peccato concep- 
tus, natus et mortuus human generis hostem pec- 
cata nostra delendo solus sua morte prostravit.” ὃ 

Freedom from original sin implies freedom 
from all the evil consequences thereof, espe- 
cially from concupiscence (fomes peccati). “St 
quis defendit Theodorum imnpussimum Mopsue- 
stenum, git dixtt, alum esse Deum Verbumnt et 
alum Christum a passionibius aniniae et concupi- 
scentus carnis molestias patientem, talis anathema 
sit,” says the Fifth General Council of Constan- 
tinople.* 


2 Ibid. 4Held A.D. 553. Cir. Denzin- 
8 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Encin- ger-Bannwart, Enchtridion, n. 224. 
ridion, Tl. 711. 
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a) That Christ was actually and by right free 
from original sin appears from all those Scrip- 
tural texts which in general terms aver His sin- 
lessness and impeccability, or specially emphasize 
the fact that He appeared in the flesh for the pur- 
pose of expiating the inherited guilt which 
weighed upon the human race. Had He been 
tainted by original sin, He would not have been 
the “lamb unspotted and undefiled,” ° nor would 
He have been able to take away “the sin of the 
world,” ° for the sin of the world is original sin, 
and it is impossible to assume that He who was 
destined to take away original sin was tainted by 
it Himself. For this reason St. Paul, who re- 
peatedly ascribes to the Godman genuine “flesh,” 
(1. e., a human nature), never calls this flesh 
“sinful.” Cfr. Rom. VIII, 3: “God sending his 
own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh and of sin, 
hath condemned sin in the flesh.” In drawing a 
parallel‘ between Adam, the first man, who was 
“of the earth, earthly,” ® and Christ, the second 
Adam, who was “from heaven, heavenly,” ® the 
Apostle virtually excludes original sin from the 
Godman; else the parallel would be absolutely 
meaningless. 


51 Pet. I, 19: ἀμνὸς ἄμωμος καὶ 71 Cor. XV, 47. On this parallel 
ἄσπιλος, Cfr. Wilhelm-Scannell, see F. Prat, La Théologte de Saint 
Manual, Vol. II, pp. 132 sq. Paul, Vol. ΤΙ, pp. 261 sqa.. 

6 John I, 29: τὴν ἁμαρτίαν τοῦ 8 ἄνθρωπος ἐκ γῆς xolkés, 


κόσμου. 9 ἄνθρωπος ἐξ οὐρανοῦ͵ 
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The Fathers regarded Christ’s freedom from original 
sin as a self-evident corollary flowing from His divine 
dignity and the origin of His human nature. As man 
no less than as God Christ is the natural Son of God, 
and to assert that He was conceived in original sin 
would be equivalent to affirming that the Divine Logos 
was tainted by sin. “God alone is without sin,” says 
Tertullian, “and the only man without sin is Christ, be- 
cause Christ is God.” ?° Another argument may be for- 
mulated thus: Original sin can be transmitted in no 
other way than by natural, 1. e., sexual generation. But 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of a 
virgin. Consequently He can not be tainted by orig- 
inal sin? 


b) If Christ was conceived without original 
sin, He must have been exempt from concupis- 
cence (fomes peccatt). This conclusion is so 
patent that even the heretics (Apollinarists and 
Monothelites, for instance) who denied Him in- 
tellect (νοῦς) and a human will (Anos), did not 
venture to charge Him with moral imperfection. 


“Tf any one believe that the flesh of Christ lusted 
against the spirit,” exclaims St. Augustine, “let him be 
anathema.’ 4? The temptations of Christ recorded in 


10 Solus Deus sine peccato, et ecce Agnus Dei. Non habet tste 


solus homo sine peccato Christus, 
quia et Deus Christus.” (De Ani- 
ma, 41.) 

11 Non enim in iniquttate con- 
ceptus est, quia non de mortalttate 
conceptus est. Nec eum in peccatis 
mater eius in utero aluit, quem 
virgo concepit, virgo peperit: quia 
fide concepit, fide suscepit. Ergo 


traducem de Adam; carnem tantum 
susceptt de Adam, peccatum non as- 
sumpsit. Ομ non assumpsit de 
nostra massa peccatum, ipse est qui 
tollit nostrum peccatum.” (St. Au- 
gustine, Tr. in foa., IV, c. 1.) 

12 “ Quisquis credit, carnem 
Christt contra spiritum concuptivisse, 
anathema sit.” (Op. Imperf., IV, 
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Sacred Scripture were external occasions or suggestions 
which did not elicit consent or delectation, but were 
promptly repulsed (“ Begone, Satan!”). “ God who, by 
becoming incarnate in the womb of the Virgin, had en- 
tered this world without sin, tolerated no contradiction in 
Himself. While it was possible, therefore, for Him to 
be tempted by suggestion, no sinful delectation ever en- 
tered His soul.” 18 


Thesis II: Christ was free from all personal sin. 


The truth embodied in this thesis is an article 
of faith. 

Proof. The actual sinlessness of our Lord 
(impeccantia) is unquestionably an article of 
faith. “δὲ quis dicit,’” says the Council of Ephe- 
sus, “et pro se obtulisse semetipsum oblationem 
et non potius pro nobis solis—non enim eguit 
oblatione, qui peccatum ommnino nescivit,—ana- 
thema sit — If any one assert that Christ sacri- 
ficed Himself for Himself, and not for us alone, 
—for He who was absolutely free from sin had 
no need of sacrifice—let him be anathema.’ ** 
The Council of Chalcedon calls Him “like unto 
us in all things except sin.” 1 


47.) Other Patristic texts in Pe- 14 Conc. Ephes. (A. D. 431), can, 

tavius, De Incarn., XI, τι. ro. Cfr, Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
13 St. Gregory the Great, Hom. chiridion, m, 122, 

in, Ey., . XVI (Migne, δὲ L., 15“ Per omnia nobis similem 


EXXVI, x1r3s). Cir. also St absque peccato.”” Conc Chalced. 
Thomas, S$. Theol., 3a, qu. 15, art. (A.D. 451). Cfr. Denzinger-Bann- 
2; Suarez, De Inearn., disp. 34, wart, n. 148. 

sect. 2; De Lugo, De Myst. Incarn., 

disp. 26, sect. 4. 
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Even without these plain ecclesiastical defini- 
tions the sinlessness of Christ would have to be 
received as a revealed dogma, because it is ex- 
pressly taught in Holy Scripture. The prophet 
Isaias says of the coming Messiah: “He hath 
done no iniquity, neither was there deceit in his 
mouth,” *® and the Archangel Gabriel declares to 
the Virgin Mary: “Quod nascetur ex te sanc- 
tum *" vocabitur Filius Det— The Holy which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God.” 15. St. Paul declares that Christ “knew no 
sin,’ and says *® that, though He was “tempted 
in all things like as we are,” *° He yet remained 
“without sin.” ** In another place he describes 
our Lord as “holy, innocent, undefiled, separated 
from sinners.” *? No man ever dared to chal- 
lenge his accusers as Jesus did according to the 
testimony of the fourth Evangelist. John VIII, 
46: “Outs ex vobts arguet me de peccato? — 
Which of you shall convince me of sin?” Huis 
whole life was so pure that thousands have at- 
tained to sainthood by following Him. In fact, 
there is no other way of being delivered from 
blindness of heart than by “endeavoring to con- 
form one’s life wholly to the life of Christ.” ?° 


18 Is, LITL, οἱ ΟἿ, » Pet, 11, 22: 20 καθ’ ὁμοιότητα =similiter ac 
‘Who did no sin, neither was guile nos. 
found in his mouth.” 21 χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας͵ 
11 τὸ γεννώμενον ἐκ σοῦ ἅγιον͵ 22 “ Sanctus, innocens, impol- 
18 Luke I, 35. lutus, segregatus a peccatoribus.” 
19 Heb. IV, 15. (Heb. VII, 26.) 


28 Thomas ἃ Kempis, The Imita- 
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Thesis III: Christ as man, was incapable of sin- 
ning. 


This proposition is fidet proxima. 

Proof. In our Second Thesis we proved 
Christ’s sinlessness (impeccantia). We now 
proceed to demonstrate His impeccability (2- 
peccabilitas), which the Vatican Council intended 
to define as an article of faith.** 


Theologians are not fully agreed as to the true concep- 
tion of Christ’s “impeccability.” We may distinguish 
three leading opinions. (1) The shallowest one, least in 
harmony with Catholic belief, is that held by Anton 
Gtinther, who, in order to safeguard Christ’s free-will, 
maintained that He was impeccable because God fore- 
saw from all eternity that He would never actually sin. 
(2) Durandus, Scotus, and the Nominalists contended 
that our Lord’s impeccability was founded, not on an in- 
trinsic quality of His will, but on an extrinsic disposition 
of Divine Providence by which His will, which was in 
itself capable of committing sin, was prevented from 
yielding to temptation. This is what is called the theory 
of external impeccability.2* Because of its consonance 
with the Scotistic doctrine of the impeccability of the 
Elect in Heaven,?’ this rather unsatisfactory theory is ex- 


tion of Christ, Ch. 1. On the  lectio Lacensis, VII, 560): “‘ Non 


‘* Spiritual Sense of the Imitation ”’ solum non peccavit, sed nec peccare 
see Brother Azarias, Phases of  potuit.’’ 

Thought and Criticism, pp. 89 sqq., 25 This is called impeccabilitas 
New York 1896. For the argu- comsequens. 

ment from Tradition the reader is 26 Impeccabilitas externa. 
referred to the Patristic texts 21 Impeccabilitas beatorum. Cfr. 
quoted below in support of Thesis the dogmatic treatise on Eschatol- 
ITl. ogy. 


24 Cir. Schema Constit. Vat. (Col- 
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pressly secured against theological censure by a decree of 
Paul V. (3) The third opinion is that of Peter Lom- 
bard,*® adopted by St. Thomas,?® and championed by his 
entire school as well as by all Jesuit theologians. It holds 
that Christ is impeccable by virtue of an intrinsic quality 
of the will resulting from the Hypostatic Union of the 
two natures. This is called impeccabilitas interna. 


a) The Bible does not expressly teach the im- 
peccability of our Divine Saviour, but the texts 
we have quoted in support of His sinlessness go 
far towards proving that He was incapable of 
sinning. The Fathers and the early councils of 
the Church unanimously uphold the impeccability 
of our Divine Redeemer and trace it to the Hvpo- 
static Union. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria, e. g., says: “ All those who 
maintain that Christ was able to commit sin—I know 
not how —are foolish and destitute of reason.” °° St. 
Augustine teaches that the Hypostatic Union makes it 
impossible for Christ to sin. “It was by this [the grace 
of God],” he says, “that a man, without any antecedent 
merit, was at the very moment of His existence as man 
so united in one person with the Word of God, that 
the very person who was Son of man was at the same 
time Son of God, and the very person who was Son of 
God was at the same time Son of man; and by the 
adoption of His human nature into the divine, the grace 
itself became in a way so natural to the man as to leave 
no room for the entrance of sin.’ *+ | Similarly St. Leo 

28 Lib. Sent., TIT, dist.. 12. 31 Enchirtdion ec. 40: “... ut 


20 5, Theol., 3a, qu. 15, art. I. tdem ibse esset Filius Det qui filius 
30 Anthropom., τς. 23. hominis et filtus homints qui Filius 
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the Great: “ For we should not be able to vanquish the 
author of sin and death, were it not for the fact that 
our nature was assumed and appropriated by Him whom 
sin cannot sully and death cannot claim.” 5. Fulgentius’ 
teaching on this point is distinguished by extraordinary 
clearness. ‘‘ The Godhead cannot be overcome,” he says, 
“therefore also the humanity of Christ remained with- 
out sin, because it was assumed into the Godhead, which 
of its very nature is incapable of committing sin.” 35 
In conformity with the teaching of the Fathers the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council (680) defined: “Sicut enim eius 
caro Dei Verbi dicitur et est, tta et naturalis carnis eius 
voluntas propria Det Verbt** dicittur et est; ... hu- 
mana eius voluntas deificata*®> non est perempta, salvata 
est autem magis secundum deiloquum Gregorium dicen- 
tem: “Nam ilius velle, quod in Salvatore intelligitur, 
non est contrarium Deo, deificatum totum.” *° 


Ὁ) The theological reasons for Christ’s impec- 
cability are trenchantly set forth by St. Thomas 
as follows: “Sunpliciter loquendo Christus nun- 
quam potuit peccare. Potest enim considerari ut 
viator vel ut comprehensor [scil. per visionem 


33 Ad Trasam., III, 29: “ Deitas 
non potest superart; propterea uti- 
que etiant Christi humanitas sine 
peccato permansit, quia eam in uni- 
tate personae divinitas accepit, quae 


Dei: ac sic in naturae humanae sus- 
ceptione fieret quodammodo ipsa 
gratia illi homini naturalis, quae nul- 
lum peccatum possit admittere.” 
(Cfr. St. Augustine, De Corr. et 


Grat., XI, 30; De Praedest. Sanctor., 
ΧΥ, 30). 

32 Ep. Dogmat. ad Flavian., c. 2: 
“Non enim superare possemus pec- 
cati et mortis auctorem, nist na- 
turam wnostrant ille susciperet et 
suam faceret, quam nec peccatum 
contaminare nec mors potuit de- 
tinere.” 


naturaliter peccare non novit.”’ 

34 θέλημα ἴδιον τοῦ Θεοῦ Λόγου. 

35 θέλημα θεωθέν͵ 

36 Cir. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- 
chiridion, n. 291. Other proofs can 
be found in Petavius, De Incarn., 
XI, 11; Vasquez, Comment. in S. 
Th., III, disp. 61, c. 3; Suarez, De 
Incarn., disp. 35, sect. 2. 
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beatiicam| vel ut Deus. Ut viator quidem dux 
videtur esse dirigens nos secundum viam rectam; 

. secundum quod fut comprehensor, mens 
eius totaliter est coniuncta fint. . . . Secundum 
autem quod fuit Deus, et anuna et corpus eius 
fuerunt organum deitatis,... unde peccatum 
non poterat attingere ad eius animam, sicut nec 
Deus potest peccare.”*" Accordingly, the im- 
peccability of Christ is based on these three 
grounds: (1) His mission as leader of the hu- 
man race, (2) the fact that He always enjoyed 
the beatific vision, and (3) the Hypostatic Union 
of the two natures. Of these grounds the last 
is no doubt the strongest, in fact it is the only de- 
cisive one among the three. On this account the 
Fathers laid particular stress on the considera- 
tion that it would be just as reasonable to as- 
sume that the Godhead is capable of sinning 
as that the Logos should permit His human na- 
ture, which, in consequence of the Hypostatic 
Union, is entirely His own, to be tainted by even 
the slightest sin. 


Durandus tried to weaken the force of this conclu- 
sion by objecting that sin is no more repugnant to the 
infinite holiness of the Logos than death is repugnant 
to His eternity. But it is contrary to Christian sen- 
timent to say that the Logos, by virtue of the Communi- 
cation of Idioms, is fully as capable of committing sin as 


37 Com. in Quatuor Libros Seni., 111, dist. 12, qu. 2, art. 1. 
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He is of suffering and dying. Passibility is no disgrace, 
but sin is. Being a mere malum poenae, passibility may 
even, for the purposes of salvation, become a bonum, and 
as such be assumed into and sanctified by the Hypostatic 
Union. Sin, on the other hand, being a malum culpae, 15 
absolutely and under all circumstances repugnant to the 
holiness of God. Hence there is no parity between death 
and 51η.38 


c) But if Christ could not sin, how can He be 
said to have had a free will? And how was it 
possible for Him to take upon Himself suffering 
and death voluntarily in expiation of our sins? 
This is a serious difficulty; indeed De Lugo does 
not hesitate to call it one of the gravest problems 
of theology.*° 


Despite our inability fully to reconcile these two 
truths, we must uphold our Lord’s free will as staunchly 
as the reality of His human nature. Cfr. John X, 18: 
“Sed ego pono eam [scil. animam| a metpso, et po- 
testatem habeo ὃ ponendi eam | Scil. moriendi] et potesta- 
tem habeo iterum sumendi eam: hoc mandatum* accepi 
a Patre meo — But 1 lay it [2. e., my life] down of my- 
self, and I have power to lay it down [1. e., to die] ; and 
I have power to take it up again. This commandment 
have I received of my Father.” *? St. Augustine 
teaches: “The spirit of the Mediator showed how it 
was through no punishment of sin that He came to the 

88 Cfr, Tepe, Instit. Theol., Vol. σίας. (De Myst. Incarn., disp. 26, 
III, pp. 582 sqq.; Janssens, De Deo- sect. 2.) 

Homine, I, pp. 666 sqq.; Franzelin, 40 ἐξουσίαν exw, 


De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 43. 41 ἐντολήν, 
39“ Una ex gravissimis theolo- 42 Cfr. 15. LIII, 7. 
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death of the flesh, because He did not leave it against 
His will, but because He willed, when He willed, as He 
willed.” 43 

The difficulty of reconciling these two dogmas is well 
brought out by the following dilemma: In suffering for 
us, Christ, as man, either acted of His own free choice 
or not. If He was not free, His Passion lacked meri- 
toriousness and therefore had no power to redeem us. 
If He was free, He was able to rebel against the com- 
mandment (mandatum) of the Father, 7. ¢., to sin. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to deny either His free-will or 
His impeccability. 

The Scholastics have suggested a variety of theories 
to escape this dilemma. Francis Amicus, 5. J.,** enu- 
merates no less than eleven different solutions, of which 
the eleventh can be formulated in seven different ways. 
In spite of this embarras de richesse no really satisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty has yet been found. Weshall 
briefly review the more probable suggestions. 

a) One of the first attempts to solve the difficulty was 
made by Francis De Lugo (d. 1660). Though at first 
considered “singular,” it subsequently obtained con- 
siderable renown through the authority of Petavius, Pal- 
lavicini, Velasquez, Riva, and others. De Lugo held that 
neither the free-will of Christ nor the meritoriousness of 
His passion and death was affected by the “ command- 
ment of the Father,” because this commandment was not 
a “precept” * binding strictly under pain of sin, but 
purely a paternal “wish,” ** which the Son accepted 
of His own free choice, and which by this acceptance, 


43 “ Demonstravit spiritus Media-  voluit.””’ (De Trinit., IV, 13, 16.) 


toris, quam nulla poena peccati us- 44 Died 1651. 
que ad mortem carnis accessertt, 45 Praeceptum. 
quia non eam deseruit invitus, sed 46 Beneplacttum. 


quia voluit, quando voluit, quomodo 
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with the consent of the Father, from a conditional be- 
came an absolute mode of redemption.** 

This view seems to have been shared by St. Anselm.*® 
What are we to think of it? The rules of sound exe- 
gesis will hardly permit us to regard the mandatum 
Patris as a mere beneplacitum, because throughout the 
New Testament mandatum (ἐντολὴ) is employed as 
a technical term to describe a strict precept.*® More- 
over, in enforcing the duty of obedience to God’s com- 
mands, Christ never once makes an exception in His 
own favor. On the contrary, He expressly declares: 
“ Si praecepta mea servaveritis, manebitis in dilectione 
mea, sicut et ego Patris met praecepta®™ servavi, et 
maneo in eius dilectione—If you keep my command- 
ments, you shall abide in my love, as I also have kept 
my Father’s commandments, and do abide in his love.” * 
Our Divine Saviour Himself religiously practiced the 
virtue of obedience. Cfr. Phil. II, 8: “ He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross.” Obedience, in the words of St. 
Thomas, “is a special virtue, and its special object is 
a precept, tacit or expressed.” °* For these and other 
reasons De Lugo’s theory is combated by the Thomists,** 


41 “ Praeceptum illud et manda- nibus profuturum intellexit, hoc 
tum, quod Christo Pater edidisse sponte fecit.” (Medit. de Redempi., 
dicittur,...non  absolutum im- XI.) 


perium videtur fuisse, sed simplex 
significatio consilii ac voluntatis 
suae, qua multa {Π proponebat 
Pater ad humanam recuperandam 
salutem remedia: ex quibus quod 
vellet eligeret, adeo ut, quidquid ex 
omnibus capesseret, id sibi gratum 
esse ac placere monstraret.” (Pe- 
tavius, De Incarn., IX, 8, 6.) 

48“ Non enim illi homini Pater, 
ut moreretur, cogendo praecepil, sed 
tlle, quod Patri placiturum et homi- 


15 


49 Cfr. Matth. V, 19, XXII, 36; 
John X, 18, XII, 49. 

50 τὰς ἐντολάς pou, 

51 τοῦ πατρός μου Tas ἐντολάς͵ 

62 John XV, το. 

53 “ Obedientia est specialis virtus 
et eius speciale obiectum est prae- 
ceptum ftacitunt vel expressum.’’ 
(S. Theol., 2a 286, qu. 104, art. 2.) 

54 Cfr. Billuart, De Incarn., diss. 
18, art..4, § 1. 
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the Scotists, and many Jesuit theologians, e. g., Suarez, 
Vasquez, Gregory of Valentia, Toletus, John De Lugo,*® 
Chr. Pesch, and Tepe. 

8B) A second theory for solving the difficulty was ex- 
cogitated by Ysambert,°* and adopted by Gregory of 
Valentia, Vasquez, and Lessius. Cardinal Franzelin re- 
gards it as equally probable with the one already dis- 
cussed.*7 It may be summarized as follows: The 
Father (or the Blessed Trinity) enjoined upon the Son 
a rigorous precept to die, but the manner of its execution 
(time, place, motives, circumstances, etc.) was left to 
the Redeemer’s own free decision. In other words: the 
“commandment” of the Father regarded only the sub- 
stance of the atonement but left all accidental cir- 
cumstances to the free determination of the Son. Or, in 
the technical language of the Schoolmen: While Christ’s 
death was of strict precept im genere, not so its exe- 
cution i imdividuo. But does not this theory un- 
duly restrict the free will of our Blessed Redeemer by 
limiting it to the mode and circumstances of the di- 
vine command? Ysambert and his followers met this 
objection by asserting that the innumerable circumstances 
surrounding its execution were so intimately bound up 
with the command itself that substance and accidents 
were really inseparable. Did not the holy martyrs, too, 
die freely for the faith, though they were condemned to 
death? Under the circumstances they could not have 
escaped martyrdom, yet it is accounted to them as a 
meritorious deed and they are rewarded for it. This 
explanation has the advantage that it does not do violence 


55 Cardinal John De Lugo was a 56 Comment, in S. Theol., III, qu. 
brother of P. Francis De Lugo. 18, disp. 2, art. 6. 
Both were eminent theologians and 57 De Verbo Incarnato, thes. 44. 


members of the Society of Jesus, 
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to the Biblical term mandatum (evrohyn). Nevertheless it 
is not altogether convincing. To assert that our Lord en- 
joyed freedom of choice only with regard to the con- 
crete circumstances of His death, is tantamount to ad- 
mitting that He was not free to die or not to die. But 
Holy Scripture bases the value and meritoriousness of 
His death upon the substantia mortis as well as upon its 
modus.°* Consequently this theory does not do full jus- 
tice to the sense of Scripture. In the words of De Lugo: 
“Videtur non tribuendum Christo ad laudem, quod mor- 
tuus fuerit simpliciter et absolute... nec redemisse 
homines, quia mortuus, sed quia tunc vel libentins vel ex 
tali motivo mortuus fuerit.”®® In spite of these objec- 
tions, however, Ysambert’s theory is not altogether devoid 
of probability. 

y) A third theory destined to reconcile free-will and 
impeccability in Christ is that of the early School- 
men. They held that the human will of our Divine 
Saviour, though physically able to commit sin, attained 
impeccability by a continuous series of actual graces 
and was determined to a free though infallibly certain 
acceptation of the decree involving His death by one 
special grace of particular strength and effectiveness. 
Impeccability thus conceived, 7. e., in consonance with 
free-will, is called “confirmation in grace” (confirmatio 
in gratia). We may suppose it to have been the happy 
lot of the Blessed Virgin also. St. Bonaventure ex- 
plains the process thus: “ Determinatio potentiae ad 
unum potest esse dupliciter, vid. per necessitatem na- 
turae et per confirmationem gratiae. Si sit per neces- 
sitatem naturae, tunc tollit arbitrt libertatem ac per hoc 
tollit dignitatem meriti. Si autem sit determinatio per 


58. (ἔτ; Js. LII,. τὸς PRE. EI, 8: 59 De Mysterio Incarn., disp. 26, 
Heb. XII, 2. sect. 7. 
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confirmationem gratiae, quum talis confirmatio simul stet 
cum libera voluntate, sic non tollit ab ipso opere boni- 
tatem moris, quum sit voluntarium, ac per hoc nec quali- 
fatem meriti. In Christo autem fuit lberum arbitrium 
determinatum ad unum non per necessitatem naturae, 
sed per confirmationem gratiae.’*° Among the later 
Scholastics this particular theory was adopted by Molina,** 
Suarez,®? Lessius, and Tanner. Its leading defenders at 
the present time are Cardinal Billot ®* and Chr. Pesch.** 
Though it is sufficiently plausible, most other theologians 
reject this theory, (1) because it were preposterous to ad- 
mit that it was physically possible for Christ, who was the 
Divine Logos, to commit sin, and (2) because to ex- 
plain Christ’s impeccability otherwise than by the Hypo- 
static Union and the beatific vision, is equivalent to 
basing it on an inferior principle which might be ap- 
plied to any saint. Against the former objection some 
advocates of this theory contend that, as the physical lib- 
erty of committing sin is an essential attribute of every 
rational creature, it cannot be a reprehensible defect, and 
therefore is not repugnant to the Hypostatic Union, 
provided, of course, that the necessary measures be 
taken to prevent the power to sin from ever effectuating 
a sinful act under any circumstances. Of such neces- 
sary measures, they add, “confirmation in grace” is the 
first and most effective. But this explanation is hardly 
tenable. It is far easier to refute the second objection. 
“Confirmation in grace” is really nothing else than a 
necessary effect of the Hypostatic Union, which postu- 
lates with metaphysical necessity that the human will of 


60 Comment. in Quatuor Libros 62 De Incarn., disp. 37, sect. 3. 
Sent., Jil, dist. τ, art. x, qu. 2, 63 De Verbo Incarn., thes. 28. 
ad 1. 61 Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, 


61 Concord., disp. 53, membr. 4. pp. 180 sqq. 
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Christ be endowed with intrinsic impeccability by all 
moral means at the command of an omnipotent God. 

δ) There is a fourth theory which tries to harmonize 
the dogma of our Lord’s free-will with that of His 
impeccability by asserting that He could have obtained 
from His Heavenly Father at any time a revocation 
of, or a dispensation from the rigorous mandate which 
commanded Him to die for the salvation of mankind. 
This theory is based mainly on Matth. XXVI, 53: “An 
putas guia non possum rogare Patrem meum et exhibebit 
miht modo plus quam duodecim legiones angelorum? — 
Thinkest thou that I cannot ask my Father, and he 
will give me presently more than twelve legions of an- 
gels?’ Though Pallavicini boasts of having publicly 
combated this opinion of his famous master De Lugo 
during the latter’s life-time in Rome, it has yet found 
many adherents, among them Maurus Hurtado, Carle- 
ton, Mayr, Legrand, and more recently Tepe.®** We are 
inclined to think that it effectively safeguards both the 
free-will and the impeccability of Christ. A precept re- 
mains in force so long as the lawgiver does not dispense 
from it. On the other hand, to employ De Lugo’s own 
words, “non potest maior libertas excogitari, quam ita 
acceptare mortem, ut posset non solum tunc, sed nun- 
quam eam acceptare, ... quia licet haberet praeceptum, 
poterat Christus impetrare facile ablationem praecepti.” * 
Molinists. We shall 
question more fully in our trea- 
tise on Grace. Cfr. also Billuart, 
beatific vision, see Chr. Pesch, De Imncar., diss. 18, art. 4, ὃ 2; 


Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, pp. 187. Gonet, De Div. Verbi Incarn., disp. 
sqq. As regards the nature and 21, art. 3, ἢ, 85; Bellarmine, De 


65 For a refutation of the diffi- discuss this 
culties arising from the Saviour’s 


impeccability as a result of the 


properties of the efficacious graces 
which condition, and ultimately ef- 
fect, the state of “ confirmation in 
grace,” they are differently ex- 
plained by the Thomists and the 


Iustific., V, τι. 

66 Insitt. Theolog., Vol. III, pp. 
599 sqq. 

6i De Myst. 
sect, 8, ἢ. 103. 


Incarn., disp, 26, 
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To this theory Velasquez, Chr. Pesch, and others oppose 
the following dilemma: “ Either the mandatum mortis 
was an unconditional or it was a conditional command; 
if it was unconditional, no dispensation was possible; if 
it was conditional, no dispensation was needed.” But, 
as De Lugo** triumphantly shows against Velasquez, 
this argument proves too much and therefore proves 
nothing. Positive precepts, whether given to a com- 
munity (as, 6. g.. monogamy) or to an individual (as, 
e. g., the command to Abraham to sacrifice his son), are 
never essentially irrevocable or indispensable. 


Thesis IV: ‘The human nature of Christ, in virtue 
of the Hypostatic Union, was and is substantially sanc- 
tified by the increate holiness of the Divine Logos. 


This thesis is held by nearly all theological 
schools. 

Proof. By substantial sanctity we do not 
understand sanctifying grace,‘® but that peculiar 
holiness which was effected in the human soul of 
Christ by its incorporation with the Divine Logos 
in the Hypostatic Union. ‘The only school of the- 
ologians who demur to this thesis are the Scotists. 
They assert that the holiness of Christ was acci- 
dental, 7. e., solely due to sanctifying grace.” 
Because of this Scotistic opposition our thesis 
cannot be qualified as a theological conclusion, 


68 Op, cit., sect. 9. Vol. III, pp. 599 saa. 
69 For a _ refutation of certain 70 Sanctitas accidentals. 
other objections raised against this 71 Cfr., e. g., Fr. Henno, Theol. 


theory we must refer the student to Dogmat., disp. 14, qu. 1, art. 1 Sq. 
G. B. Tepe, Institutiones Theol., 
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but is merely communis in the technical sense of 
the term. 


Under the rules which govern the Communication of 
Idioms,” the “increate sanctity” of the Logos appears 
to be as intransferable as His immensity or omnipotence. 
Why, then, do Catholic theologians, who reject the 
Lutheran doctrine of ubiquity,”? make an exception in 
favor of the attribute of sanctity? We shall try to 
explain this seeming inconsistency. 

It is true that the divine sanctity of the Logos is no 
more capable of being transferred to a mere creature 
than any other divine attribute. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the manhood united with the Logos, by the very 
fact of becoming “the second nature” of one of the 
Three Divine Persons, must be infinitely pleasing to 
God, and, consequently, infinitely holy, even in the hy- 
pothesis that 1t were not endowed with sanctifyiig grace. 
By virtue of the Hypostatic Union the man Jesus is the 
natural Son of God,"* 1 whom the Father must be 
infinitely well pleased. But He could not possibly be 
well pleased in one who lacked holiness.7> Consequently, 
the man Jesus, irrespective of His being or not being en- 
dowed with sanctifying grace, is substantially holy by 
virtue of His Hypostatic Union with the Logos, who is 
substantial sanctity. Thus holiness is the only divine at- 
tribute which is substantially communicable to a creature. 


72 V. supra, pp. 187 sqq. Deus et homo. Et haec quidem 
73 V. supra, pp. 194 sq. coniunctio hominis ad Deum est 
74 Κι. supra, pp. τοῦ sqq. propria Iesu Christy ... et gratis- 
Τὸ“ Alia vero coniunctio est ho-  simum Deo facit, ita quod de ipso 
minis ad Deum non solum per af-  singulariter dicatur: Hic est Filius 
fectum aut inhabitattonem [== acci- meus dilectus, in quo miht com- 
dentaliter], sed etiam per unitatem placut.”’ (St. Thomas Aquinas, 


hypostasis seu personae, ut scil. una Comp. Theol., c. 222.) 
et eadem hypostasis seu persona sit 
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But does not such a substantial communication of a 
divine attribute entail Monophysitic or Pantheistic as- 
sumptions? It does not. First, because sanctity in a 
human being involves only an ethical relation towards 
God, and, secondly, whereas the infinite sanctity of the 
Logos is held to be communicable to the creature, it is 
not held to be communicable in an infinite manner. For, 
as Suarez justly observes, “the grace of union is infinite 
in its kind and renders human nature infinitely pleasing 
[to God], though not in an equal measure with Divinity. 
Divinity is pleasing in itself, humanity merely by its 
union with Divinity, and consequently Divinity is infinite 
in the strict sense of the term, whereas humanity is in- 
finite only under a certain respect.” Τὸ 


a) That Jesus, as man, was substantially sanc- 
tified by his Hypostatic Union with the Divine 
Logos can be demonstrated from Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Cir. Luke I, 35: “ Quod nascetur ex te 
sanctum, vocabitur Filius Det — The Holy which 
shall be born of thee [Mary], shall be called the 
Son of God.” Here Christ’s divine sonship 1s 
given as the ontological reason why He was 
sanctified in the womb of His mother. It follows 
that the man Jesus was holy because he was 
the Son of God. Now, divine sonship depends 
upon the Hypostatic Union as an indispensable 
condition. Consequently, the Hypostatic Union 


76“ Gratia unionis est in suo ge- per unionem, unde illa est infinite 
nere infinita et reddit humanitatem  simpliciter, haec secundum quid.” 
infinite gratam, licct non aeque at- (Suarez, De Incarn., disp. 22, sect. 


que est grata divinitas ipsa; quia 1, nm. 22.) Cfr, Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 
haec est grata per essentiam, illa Dogmat., Vol. IV, pp. 140 sq. 
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alone was sufficient to sanctify the humanity of 
Christ. 


St. Paul, referring to the Messianic Psalm XLIV, verse 
8, compares Christ’s substantial sanctity with the anoint- 
ment of His humanity with Divinity: “ Propterea unxit 
te Deus, Deus tuus,” oleo exultationis prae participibus 
tuis — Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 75. Origen com- 
ments on this text as follows: ‘“* Just as the substance of 
an ointment is something different from its odor, so Christ 
is different from His fellows (ἡ. e., the prophets and 
Apostles). And as a receptacle containing the substance 
of an ointment can nowise assume an evil smell, whereas 
those who go too far away from its odor can contract 
an evil smell (1. e., by sin), so it was utterly impossible 
for Christ, as the vessel in which the substance of the 
ointment was contained, to contract the odor of sin.” 
This interpretation of the forty-fourth Psalm is quite 
common. Thus St. Ambrose writes: “Deus est qui 
ungit, ef Deus qui secundum carnem ungitur Dei Fi- 
lius. Denique quos habet unctionis suae Christus nist 
im carne participes? Vides igitur quia Deus a Deo unc- 
tus est; sed in assumptione naturae unctus humanae Dei 
Filius designatur.’"® The same thought is expressed 
somewhat more tersely by St. Gregory of Nazianzus: 
“ God the Father anointed Christ with the oil of joy above 
411 His fellows, when He united the human nature with 
the Godhead, in order to make them both into one.” 89 

The argument for our thesis may be effectively con- 
densed into the formula: Unio hypostatica == unctio 
substantialis = sanctificatio substantialis. 

77 ἔχρισέ oe ὁ Θεός, ὁ Θεός cou, De Fide ad Gratian., I, 3 (Migne, 


78 Heb. 1, 9. F, Lu RVI, 656): 
19 Orig., De Princ., 11, 6; Ambr., 80 Orat., V, sub fin. 
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b) The name “Christ,” though used in a figur- 
ative sense, admirably describes the essential 
constitution of the Godman. Χριστός is derived 
from χρίειν, “to anoint,’ and designates our Lord 
as the Anointed, unctuws, in a special and pre-em- 
inent sense. 


Describing as it does not merely the Son of God, nor 
yet merely the Son of man, but the Godman (θεάνθρωπος) 
as such, “ Christ” is truly a proper and personal name. 
In the Old Testament priests, kings,®? and prophets,** 
were consecrated with holy oil, and thereby became ac- 
cidentally “anointed of the Lord.” Christ, who unites 
in His Person the three offices of priest, king, and 
prophet, is alone of all men anointed with an anointment 
formally substantial, because the invisible ointment of the 
Divinity, namely, the Divine Substance itself, permeates 
and perfects His human nature in virtue of the Hypo- 
static Union. 

The Fathers are unanimous in interpreting the name 
“Christ ” in this personal sense. “ We call " Christ’ a 
personal name,” says, e. g., St. John of Damascus, “ be- 
cause it is not assumed one-sidedly, but designates a 
twofold nature. For He Himself anointed Himself: as 
God, He anointed His body with His Divinity; as man, 
He received anointment, since He is both God and 
man.” ®* The human nature thus substantially anointed 
with Divinity must needs be substantially holy. For, as 
Nazianzen puts it, “[Filius] dicitur Christus propter di- 
vinitatem; haec enim est unctio humanitatis, non sancti- 
ficans operatione, ut in aliis Christis, sed totius ungentis 


&1'Gfr. Lev, IV; 3. 84 De Fide Orthodoxa, III, 3 
ΒΟ ΘΕ Is, XLYV,. 1; Ps. CLV,. 25: (Migne, P. G., XCIV, 990). 
83 Cir. 3 Kings XIX, 15 saq. 
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praesentid, cuius effectus est, ut qui ungit dicatur homo 
et ut quod ungitur faciat Deum.’ * Or, in the words 
of St. Augustine: “Jn quo [scil. Verbo] et ipse Filius 
hominis sanctificatus est ab imitio creationis suae, quando 
Verbum factum est caro, quia una persona facia est 
Verbum et homo. Tune ergo sanctificavit se in se, hoc 
est, hominem se in Verbo se, quia unus Christus Verbum 
et homo, sanctificans hominem in Verbo.” 89 

c) The Hypostatic Union does not, however, com- 
municate to the soul of Christ formally and substan- 
tially that “love which God has for Himself,” and which 
is a vital immanent act of the Divine Trinity and consti- 
tutes the innermost essence of divine holiness.8" God’s 
intrinsic essence is as incommunicable to creatures as the 
vital act by which He knows Himself. What is sub- 
stantially and formally communicable is the so-called ob- 
jective holiness of God, viz.: the dignity, majesty, and 
adorableness of the Logos, which mediately .:fects the 
moral sanctity of the man Jesus, making him not only 
sacrum (ἱερόν), but sanctum (ayov).*® On this ineffable 
and infinite dignity of the Godman is based both the ador- 
ability of Christ’s humanity and the infinite meritorious- 
ness of all the free acts which His soul inspired. 

Does the sanctity of Christ’s human nature consist 
formally in the Personality of the Logos, or in His Di- 
vinity, or in both? This is a subtle problem, concern- 


δῦ Ογ., 30) nm. 21 CMigne, P.. G., alt- und neutestamentlichen The- 
AXXVI, 132). ologie, K6ln 1905. 

86 Tract. in Joa., 108, n. 3. (τ. 87 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 
Petavius, De Incarn., XI, 8 sq. On Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 


the meaning of the name Christ 
efr. Scheeben, Dogmatik, Vol. II, 
§ 222, Freiburg 1878; L. Janssens, 
De Deo-Homine, Vol. I, pp. 637 
sqq., Friburgi 1901; Ph. Friedrich, 
Der Christus-Name im Lichte der 


butes, pp. 423 sqq. 

88 Cir. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., pp. 
113 5866. 

89 Cfr. Scheeben, Dogmattk, Vol. 
II, p. 160, 
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ing which theologians are not agreed. The more com- 
mon opinion (St. Thomas, Suarez, and De Lugo) is 
that the substantial sanctity of Christ’s manhood is for- 
mally communicated to it by the Personality of the Lo- 
gos, which incorporates itself immediately and formally 
with His humanity in the Hypostatic Union. Others 
maintain that since the Person of the Logos is the pos- 
sessor and bearer of His Divine Nature, the Divinity of 
the Logos must be regarded at least as the mediate forma 
sanctificans of His humanity. A third theory assumes 
that the Godhead, abstracted from its bearer, 7. e., the 
Logos, is the immediate and formal forma sanctificans. 
But this absurd and impossible hypothesis involves the 
danger of degrading the Hypostatic Union to the level of 
a mere natural synthesis. Vasquez no doubt felt this, for 
he refrained from pushing his thesis “ Formam sanctifi- 
cantem esse ipsam deitatem” ®° to its last conclusions. 
He based it on such Patristic expressions as “ deificatio”’ 
and “unctio humanitatis per divinitatem,’ which Schee- 
ben *' interprets as follows: The phrases “ Deification ” 
and “ Anointment of humanity with Divinity ” describe 
the divine nature or substance of the Logos in the sense 
of St. Cyril, 1. e., the divinely spiritual nature of the Lo- 
gos as the formal principle of sanctification, without sep- 
arating Personality and Nature, which are so intimately 
united in the Logos that both together penetrate and per- 
fect His human nature.” 


Thesis V: Besides the substantial sanctity re- 
sulting from the “ grace of union,” the human soul of 
our Lord also possessed an accidental holiness which, 


90 Disp. 41, δ. 4, n. 23. 92 Cfr. Tepe, Insitt. Theol., Vol. 
91 Dogmatik, Vol. II, p. 161. III, pp. 572 sqq. 
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though not actually infinite, was by far the most per- 
fect created in the present economy. 


This proposition 1s theologically certain. 

Proof. By accidental or created (in contradis- 
tinction to substantial) holiness we understand 
primarily the state of sanctifying grace.” 


Being a creature, the soul of Christ was incapable of an 
actually infinite sanctity; yet, by virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union, it was endowed with a superabundance of grace, 
greater than any other conceivable in the present economy. 

Theologians are at variance as to the degree of cer- 
tainty to be attributed to our present thesis. Suarez 
holds it to embody an article of faith, or at least a doc- 
trine which it is morally certain that the Church ac- 
knowledges as divinely revealed (fidet proximum.), 
while Vasquez, Petavius, and De Lugo regard it 
merely as a theologically certain deduction. All agree in 
attributing the moral necessity of the existence of super- 
abundant grace in Christ, not to a positive decree of God, 
nor to the merits of Christ’s human soul, but to the Hy- 
postatic Union. The soul of our Lord, in consequence of 
its personal union with the Logos, was endowed with 
the greatest measure of grace which in the present econ- 
omy God can bestow on any creature. Though in its 
last analysis due to the “grace of union,” and therefore 
supernatural in character, the plenitude of grace with 
which the soul of Christ was endowed was connatural to, 
1. 6., a moral postulate of His nature. 


93 Gratia habitualis sive sancti- matic text-books, on Grace, Actual 
ficans. It will be treated in the and Habitual. 
seventh volume of this series of dog- 941De Myst. Incarn., disp. 16, 


séct. §; 0. Gi: 
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a) The Scriptural argument for our thesis is 
mainly based on John I, 14 sqq.: “Et Ver- 
bum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis... 
plenum gratiae et veritatis. ... Et de pleni- 
tudine eius nos omnes accepimus et gratiam pro 
gratia °°— And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us... full of grace and truth 
. . . and of his fulness we all have received, and 
grace for grace.” 


The “ Word Incarnate,” 7. e., the Godman, is here de- 
scribed as “full of grace” *® in specifically the same 
sense in which we are said to have received from His 
fulness “grace for grace.” In other words, there is 
no qualitative difference between the grace of the Giver 
and the grace of those who receive — the two are abso- 
lutely homogeneous. Now, the grace which man re- 
ceives from his Redeemer is primarily sanctifying grace 
or justification. Consequently the soul of Christ must 
have been endowed with this same grace, and with such 
a fulness®’ thereof that all who were redeemed by 
Him, severally and together (including the Blessed Vir- 
gin, who was so singularly endowed), can participate in, 
without ever exhausting 1t.°* It will not do to say that 
John I, 14 could, without straining, be applied to the mere 
gratia unionis, 1. e., substantial sanctification. The gratia 
unionis is not homogeneous with the gratia iustificatorum, 
and consequently cannot be the immediate fount from 
which the justified draw. Whenever the Bible speaks 


95 καὶ ἐκ τοῦ πληρώματος αὐτοῦ 91 Plenitudo, πλήρωμα͵ 
ἡμεῖς πάντες ἐλάβομεν, καὶ χάριν 98 Cfr. Maldonatus’ exposition of 
ἀντὶ χάριτος. the text, John I, 14, 


96 Plenus gratiae, πλήρης χάρι- 
TOS, 
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of a plenitude of grace, it always means created grace,” 
whereas it defines the “ grace of union,’ which results 
in substantial holiness, as “the fulness of the Godhead.” 
Cir. Col. Il, 9: “ Quia in ipso inhabitat omnis plenitudo 
divinitatis 199 corporaliter — For in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead corporeally.” Then there are 
a number of Scriptural texts in which Christ, as man, 
is said to be “anointed with Divinity” (gratia 
unionis), and also “with the Holy Ghost” (= gratia 
sanctificans), the latter anointment evidently presup- 
posing the former. Isaias says of the future Messias: 
“Egredietur virga de radice lessee... et requiescet 
super eum Spiritus Domini, Spiritus sapientiae et in- 
tellectus, etc — And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the root of Jesse... and the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him: the spirit of wisdom, etc.’?% With 
this passage compare another by the same prophet: 
“Spiritus Domini super me, eo quod unxerit Dominus 
me— The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me,’?° and Acts X, 38: “ Quo- 
modo unxit eum Deus Spiritu Sancto%®? et virtute — 
How God anointed him with the Holy Ghost, and with 
power.” Whenever Scripture says of an ordinary mor- 
tal that “he was anointed with the Holy Ghost,” or 
“the Holy Ghost rests upon him,” the meaning is that 
the person in question was endowed with supernatural 
graces, of which the chief is sanctifying grace, both on 
its own account and because it is the condition and foun- 


99 Cfr. Luke I, 28: ‘“‘And the 100 πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα TS θεότη- 
angel being come in, said unto her τος͵ 
[Mary]: Hail, full of grace.” 101 Is, XI, 1 566. 
Acts VI, 8: “And Stephen, full 102 Is, LXI. 1 sqq. 
of grace and fortitude, did great 103 gs ἔχρισεν αὐτὸν ὁ Θεὸς πνεύ- 
wonders and signs among the peo- ματι ἁγίῳ. 


ple.” 
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dation of the “seven gifts of the Holy Ghost.” Since 
the Bible employs the same terms in respect of our Divine 
Saviour,’°* the soul of Christ cannot be conceived as 
devoid of sanctifying grace. In other words, our Lord 
possessed created or accidental in addition to substantial 
holiness. 


b) Among the numerous Patristic texts which 
theologians are accustomed to quote in support 
of this thesis, we can admit as really convincing 
only those that draw a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween created holiness and the “ grace of union,” 


and expressly attribute both to the soul of our 
Lord. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria says: ‘‘ Christ sanctifies Him- 
self, since as God He is holy by nature, but according 
to His humanity He is sanctified together with us, in 
that ... He does not hesitate to call us His breth- 
ren.’ 7° St. Chrysostom asserts both the existence 
and the superabundance of sanctifying grace in our Di- 
vine Redeemer. “ The full measure of grace,” he says, 
“has been poured out over that Temple [2. e., Christ]. 
For He doth not dispense grace according to measure. 
We have received of His fulness, but that Temple hath 
received the complete measure of grace. This is what 
Isaias meant when he said: [The Spirit of the Lord] 
shall rest upon him, etc. In Him is all grace, in men 
but a small measure, a drop of that grace.” 1996. St. Augus- 


104 Cfr., δ. g, Like IV, 18: 105 Dial. De SS. Trinit., 6 (Migne, 
“ Spiritus Domint super me, propter P. G., LXXV, 1018). 
quod unxit me— The Spirit of the 106 Jn Ps., 44, 2. The passage 


Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath in Isaias referred to by Chrysostom 
anointed me.” is XI, 2. 
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tine beautifully expounds the Scriptural texts which 
we have adduced above as follows: “The Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself not only gave the Holy Spirit as God, 
but also received it as man, and therefore He is said 
to be full of grace? and of the Holy Spirit. And 
in the Acts of the Apostles it is still more plainly written 
of Him, ‘ Because God anointed Him with the Holy 
Spirit.’?°° Certainly not with visible oil, but with the 
gift of grace, which is signified by the visible ointment 
wherewith the Church anoints the baptized.” 119 

St. Thomas Aquinas says: “ Necesse est ponere in 
Christo gratiam habitualem propter tria: primo quidem 
propter unionem animae illus ad Verbum Det,... 
secundo propter nobilitatem tlius animae,.. . tertio 
propter habitudinem ipsius Christi ad genus humanum. 
Christus enim, inquantum homo, est mediator Dei et ho- 
minum, ut dicitur r Tim. 2; et ideo oportebat quod haberet 
gratiam etiam m alios redundantem secundum illud Io, 1, 
16: De plenitudine eius omnes accepimus, et gratiam 
pro gratia.” *** Of these three reasons the first, which is 
based on the Hypostatic Union, is the most important: 
“Ex ipsa igitur unione naturae humanae ad Deum in 
unitate consequens est, ut anima Christi donis gratiarum 
habitualibus prae ceteris fuerit plena; et sic habitualis 
gratia in Christo non est dispositio ad unionem, sed magis 
unions effectus.” 115 


107 John I, 14. 
108 Luke XI, 52, IV, 1. 


unxit eum Deus Spiritu Sancto 
(Act. 10, 38). Non «utigue oleo 


109 Acts X, 38. 

110 Aug., De Trintt., XV, 26, 46: 
Dominus ipse Iesus Spiritum 5. 
non solum dedit ut Deus, sed etiam 
accepit ut homo; propterea dictus 
est plenus gratid (Io. τ, 14) et 
Spirttu. Sancto (Luc. τι, 521 4, 1). 
Εἰ manifestius de illo scriptum est 
in Actibus Apostolorum: quoniam 


16 


visibili, sed dono gratiae, quod visi- 
bili significatur unguento, quo bap- 
tizatos ungit Ecclesta.’ Other Pa- 
tristic texts quoted by Petavius, De 
Incarn., XI, 6. 

111 S.. Theol., 3a, qu. 7, art. ὦ, 

112 Comp. Theol., c. 214. For a 
more elaborate treatment see 
Suarez, De Incarn., disp, 18, sect. 2. 
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c) In this connection theologians are wont to 
discuss the following questions: («) When was 
the fulness of sanctifying grace infused into the 
human soul of Christ? and (8) Was that soul 
also endowed with other supernatural preroga- 
tives, such as the theological virtues? The for- 
mer question is suggested by Luke II, 52: “And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom, and age, and grace 
with God and men.” The latter arises from a 
comparison between Christ and justified man. 
(vy) A third question, the most important of all, 
has to do with the so-called “grace of headship” 
(gratia capitis ). 

a) All theologians are agreed that, as the 
fulness of sanctifying grace was included in the 
“grace of union,” the accidental sanctification of 
the soul of Christ must have exactly coincided 
with the moment of the Hypostatic Union, 1. e., 
with the instant of His conception.*** 


From this teaching not even St. Bonaventure dissents, 
though he holds the peculiar view that for the soul of 
our Divine Lord the state of grace was a “ preparation ” 
or debita dispositio for, rather than an effect of, the 
Hypostatic Union. No matter whether it be regarded 
as a preparation or an effect, unless we admit that the 
“fulness of grace” was from the very beginning a rel- 
atively infinite entity incapable of increase, we shall be 
compelled to assent to the absurd conclusion that the 
Hypostatic Union exercised a stronger influence over 


113 V. supra, pp. 166 sqq. 
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the soul of Christ in later life than at the moment of 
His conception. These considerations furnish us with 
a key to the proper interpretation of Luke 11, 52: “Ei 
Tesus proficiebat*™* sapientiad et aetate et gratia’ apud 
Deum et homines— And Jesus advanced in wisdom, 
and age, and grace with God and men.” He who from 
the very beginning possessed the fulness of created grace 
could not advance in interior holiness. Christ was 
equally holy as a babe and as an adult man. The exer- 
cise of virtue, therefore, could not merit for Him an in- 
crease of sanctifying grace, as is the case with us, but 
merely greater extrinsic glory for Himself and addi- 
tional favors for us. The Fathers and theologians ex- 
plain His advance in wisdom and grace not as an in- 
crease in, but merely as an outward manifestation of 
sanctifying grace.¥® But why does Sacred Scripture 
say that He advanced in wisdom and grace, as He ad- 
vanced in age, with God?1*" Because the works of wis- 
dom which he performed, and His diligent co-operation 
with actual grace, by means of which His holiness grad- 
ually became manifest to His fellow-men, were merito- 
rious and pleasing in the eyes of God. 


8) In the ordinary process of justification the 
infusion of sanctifying grace is accompanied 
by other supernatural prerogatives, vig.: the 


114 προέκοπτεν͵ aliquis sapientiora et virtuostora 


115 χάριτι͵ 

116 προκοτὴ κατὰ φανέρωσιν. 
Cir. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 
7, art. 12, ad 3: “Aliquis potest 
proficere dupliciter. Uno modo se- 
cundum ipsos habitus sapientiae et 
gratiae augmentatos; et sic Christus 
in eis nom profictebat. Alito modo 
secundum effectus, inquantum sctl. 


opera factt; et sie Christus proficie- 
bat sapientiad et gratia, sicut et ae- 
tate, quia secundum processum de- 
tatts perfectiora opera faciebat, ut 
se verum honunem demonstraret, et 
in his quae sunt ad Deum, et in 
his quae sunt ad homines.”’ 
117 παρὰ Θεῷ͵ 
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three theological and the so-called moral virtues, 
together with the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Now, it would be wrong to hold that the hu- 
man soul of Christ enjoyed the state of grace in 
the same sense as we do, only in a more perfect 
manner. he soul of our Blessed Redeemer, by 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union of the two na- 
tures, is in a class altogether by itself. 


Of the theological virtues Christ doubtless possessed 
charity. Not so faith and hope. . There was no room in 
His soul for the theological virtue of faith, because He 
already enjoyed the beatific vision. “Christus a primo 
instantt suae conceptionis plene vidit Deum per essen- 
tiam,” says St. Thomas, “ et per hanc visionem beatificam 
etiam omnia supernaturaha clarissime perspexit, unde in 
eo fides esse non potuit.’” "8 Nor could He exercise the 
virtue of hope, because the actual enjoyment of the bea- 
tific vision renders theological hope useless, nay impossible. 
One cannot hope to attain what one already possesses. 
Only with respect of such gifts of grace as He did not yet 
possess, 6. g., His glorification by means of the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, was Christ able, after a fashion, to 
exercise hope.’”® 

Of the infused moral virtues Christ cannot possibly 
have practiced repentance (poenitentia), because it sup- 
poses forgiveness of sins. Our Divine Lord had no sins 
to be wiped out by contrition and penance. He was abso- 
lutely sinless and impeccable in His human as well as in 
His divine nature. As regards the other moral virtues, 


118 S. Theol., 3a, qu. 7, art. 3. 
119 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 7, art. 4. 
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it is the common opinion of theologians that Jesus 
possessed them all, both natural and supernatural. 
Though inferior in character to the supernatural, the 
natural virtues, too, were His, because they serve to per- 
fect human nature, and no ideal man is conceivable with- 
out them. 

It is of faith that the soul of Christ was endowed 
with the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, though, of 
course, “ godliness ” in Him was not a servile fear (tumor 
servilis) but that filial reverence (fimor filialis) which a 
good son bears towards his father. Cfr. Is. XI, 2 sq.: 
“Et requiescet super eum spiritus Domini: spiritus sa- 
pientiae et intellectus, spiritus consili et fortitudinis, 
spiritus scientiae et pietatis, et replebit eum spiritus 
timoris Domini — And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him: the spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, 
the spirit of counsel, and of fortitude, the spirit of 
knowledge, and of godliness; and he shall be filled with 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord.” 159 


y) Vhrough the Hypostatic Union Christ not 
only received for Himself personally the pleni- 
tude of all graces but likewise the gratia capitis, 
1. €., the natural and supernatural headship of all 
creatures. 


Christ is “full of grace and truth,” and “of His 
fulness we have all received.” + Thus from the gratia 
unionis spontaneously flows the gratia capitis, in virtue 
of which our Lord is the natural and supernatural Head 

120 On the gratiae gratis datae of LL. Janssens, De Deo-Homine, Vol. 
Christ compare St. Thomas, 5. I, pp. 341 864. 


Theol., 3a, qu. 7, art. 7-8. On the 121 John 1, 14, τό. 
entire subject of this thesis cfr. 
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of fallen men, of the angels, in fact of all rational crea- 
tures, nay even of inanimate nature??? Where there is 
a head there must be members to constitute an organism. 
St. Thomas *** distinguishes a twofold relationship be- 
tween the head and the body, distinctio and conformitas. 
Under the first-mentioned aspect the head is distinguished 
from the members of the body (1) by its dignity as the 
sole possessor of the five senses ; #** (2) by its government 
as the ruler of the whole organism,” and (3) by the vital 
influence it exercises over the entire body.7** The con- 
formity of the head with the body manifests itself (1) 
by the unity of its nature 1527. with that of the body, be- 
cause head and members are homogeneous; (2) by the 
unity of order 1285. which connects the members with the 
head and regulates their respective functions; (3) by 
the unity of continuity,??® in so far as the head is per- 
fectly joined to its members. Both series of relations 
are organically interrelated and point each to the other. 
The dignity of the head supposes the existence of homo- 
geneous members from among which it stands out. 
Again the head could not rule over the body were it not 
that the members are wisely ordained towards one an- 
other. Lastly, the exercise of the head’s influence de- 
pends on the existence of organic continuity by which the 
vital fluids are enabled to circulate freely through the 
organs. This allegory is based upon Sacred Scripture. 
Let us apply it to the Godman. 


122 For a discussion of the subtle 123 De Verit., qu. 29, art. 4. 
problem how the gratia capitis is 124 Dignitas. 
related to the gratia unionis, and 125 Gubernatio. 
whether or not it is objectively 126 Causalitas. 
identical with habitual grace, we 127 Unitas naturae, 
must refer the reader to Billuart, 128 Unitas ordinis. 
De Incarn., diss. 9, art. 4, and to 129 Unitas continuitatis. 


St. Thomas, S. Th., 3a, qu. 8, art. 5. 
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1. As God, Christ is the Lord rather than the Head 
of His creatures. As man, He is first and above all 
the Head of His Church, which, in the words of Su- 
arez,'®° consists of men and is partly militant here on 
earth, partly triumphant in Heaven. This is an article of 
faith clearly expressed in many passages of Holy 
Scripture, especially in the Epistles of St. Paul. Cir. 
Eph. I, 22 sq.: “Et omnia subtecit sub pedibus eius, 
et ipsum dedit caput supra omnem ecclesitam,'** quae 
est corpus ipsius *?— And he hath subjected all things 
under his feet, and hath made him head over all the 
Church, which is his body.” Col. I, 18: “Et ipse esi 
caput corporis ecclesiae,**= qui est principium, primo- 
genitus ex mortuis, ut sit in omnibus tpse primatum 
tenens — And he is the head of the body, the church, 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that 
in all things he may hold the primacy.” Christ is the 
mystic Head of the human race and of His Church in a 
threefold manner. (1) As the most perfect man who 
can possibly exist, He excels all His fellowmen by His 
infinite dignity,’** and consequently is the Head of hu- 
mankind in a higher sense even than Adam.** (2) In 
virtue of the Hypostatic Union Christ is by His very 
nature the King of kings and Lord of lords,** the Ruler 
of all men. (3) Lastly He is pre-eminently our Head, 
because of the supernatural influence 157 which He exer- 


180 Comment, in S. Theol. S. 
Thomae Aquinatis, III, disp. 23, 


9 os TON 
132 τὸ σῶμα αὐτοῦ͵ 
1838 ἡ κεφαλὴ τοῦ σώματος τῆς 


sect. 1, nm. 2, ed. Vives, t. AVI, 
647, Paris 1859: “ Christus est 
caput totius Ecclesiae, quae ex ho- 
minibus constat, sive in terra milt- 
tantis sive tn coelo regnantis.” 

131 κεφαλὴν ὑπὲρ πάντα τῇ ἐκ- 
κλησίᾳ͵ 


ἐκκλησίας͵ 

184 Dignitas, 

135 Cfr. Rom. V, 14 564ᾳ. 

136 Gubernatio. Cfr. Eph. I, 20 
sqq.; 1 Cor, XV, 21 sqq. 

137 Causalttas. 
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cises over those who are actually or potentially united 
with Him as members of His mystic body.1** 

To ascertain the extension of the true Church it is 
necessary to distinguish, as theologians commonly do, 
between actual and potential membership. Unques- 
tionably all those human beings are in vital communion 
with Christ as their mystic Head, who are actually 
united with Him either by the heavenly light of glory,*** 
or by sanctifying grace, or at least by internal faith. 
The Godman Jesus Christ is truly the head and fountain 
of all graces for the elect in Heaven, for the poor souls 
in Purgatory, and for all just men as well as all believing 
sinners on earth. ‘These four classes together constitute 
the Church. The elect in Heaven behold Him in His 
transfigured humanity, which to the faithful on earth re- 
mains hidden under the species of bread and wine.?*° 
He operates in all through faith or charity, thus binding 
together the members of the militant with those of the 
suffering and the triumphant Church into one mystic 
body, called “ Communion of Saints.” 15 

So far theologians are quite unanimous. But they 
differ when it comes to determining the line which di- 
vides the actual members of the Church from those who 
are merely potential Christians. Apostates and overt 
heretics can not be actual members of the Church, be- 
cause they have voluntarily severed the arteries which 


188 Cfr. John I, 16, XV, 1 sqq., 139 On the lumen gloriae see 


XVII, 21 sqq.3; Eph. IV, 11 sqq.; 
t Cor. Χ, 26 sq., XII, 12 sq. Cfr. 
Conc. Trident., Sess. VI, cap. 16 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 
n. 809): “‘ Quum enim ille ipse 
Tesus tamquam caput in membra et 
tamquam vitis in palmites in ipsos 
iustificatos iugiter virtutem influat, 
etc.” 


Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, 
Essence, and Attributes, pp. 101 sqq. 

140 (ἔγ, John. VI. 572; « Cor. A, 
16 sq. 

141 On the Communion of Saints 
see J. P. Kirsch, The Doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints in the An- 
cient Church (tr. by J. R. M’Kee), 
London 1911. 
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connected them with the mystic Head. But what about 
covert heretics? Can they be considered actual mem- 
bers of the Church? Suarez says no; Bellarmine re- 
plies in the affirmative.** With regard to the heathen, 
theologians are pretty generally agreed that they belong 
to the Church potentially (in potentia), because Christ 
died for them also, and though they have not the true 
faith, they receive actual graces through His merits. Even 
the unborn infants are potential members of the Redeem- 
er’s mystic body, for the reason that, at least mediately, 
through the prayers of their parents and those of the 
Church, they are brought under His influence. Christ 
cannot, however, be called the Head of the reprobate 
sinners in hell. He is their rigorous Lord and avenging 
Judge, but not their Head, because, being irrevocably cut 
off from His mystic body, they are no longer capable 
of being His members. 

It is a matter of debate among divines whether or not 
Christ was also the Head of the human race in Paradise. 
The Thomists deny,’** whereas the Scotists and Suarez ** 
affirm it, either absolutely or hypothetically, each accord- 
ing to his individual attitude with respect to the pre- 
destination of the Incarnation.** 

2. The question whether or not Christ by virtue of 
the gratia capitis is also the Head of the Angels, is an- 
swered in the negative by some of the Fathers and 
Scholastics, who maintain that between Christ as man 
and the angelic spirits there is lacking that homogeneity 
of nature and that influence of grace which constitute 
the essential characteristics of a head in the supernatural 


142 Cfr, Palmieri, De Romano 144 Comment. in S. Theol., III, 
Pontifice cum Prolegom. de Ecclesia, disp. 23, sect. 1, n. 5. 
pp. 47 sqq., 2nd ed., Prati 1891. 145 For a discussion of this point 


143 Cfr. Billuart, De Incarn., diss. we must refer the student to Sote- 
Ὁ, art. 2, ὃ 3. Ticlogy. 
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sphere. As Christ became incarnate solely for man’s 
sake, they say, the graces He merited are applicable to 
men only, the supernatural state of grace and glory en- 
joyed by the Angels being a gratuitous gift of the 
Blessed ‘Trinity.7** In the opinion of Billuart, how- 
ever, with which we are inclined to agree, it is little 
less than temerarious to deny that, in a certain sense 
at least, the Godman is also the Head of the angelic 
hosts. “Christum esse caput angelorum aliquo modo, 
puta quoad externam gubernationem, sicut Papa dicitur 
caput Ecclesiae,” he says,*? “non videtur posse negari 
sine errore, tum propter apertissima s. Scripturae testi- 
monia et s. Patrum, tum quia esset negare Christum esse 
principem ac Dominum angelorum atque totius Ecclesiae 
triumphantis, quae ex hominibus et angelis constat.’ In 
matter of fact Christ’s headship over the Angels can be 
rigorously demonstrated by a threefold argument. First, 
He is by dignity the Head not only of men, but of all 
creatures, which as such owe Him homage, obedience, 
and adoration, as the Apostle testifies in Heb. I, 6: 
“Et quum iterum introducit. primogenitum in orbem ter- 
rae, dicit: Et adorent eum omnes angeli— And again, 
when he bringeth in the first begotten into the world, 
he saith: And let all the angels of God adore him.” 
Again, since that which is more perfect rules over that 
which is less perfect, there is every reason to assume that 
the Angels are subject to Christ even gua man. While 
the infernal spirits tremble with fear and rage because 
they are compelled to serve Christ, the blessed Angels 


146 Thus Gabriel Biel, Driedo, angelorum, explicant hominum esse 
Soto, and others. Suarez comments caput secundum humanitatem, an- 


on this opinion as follows: “Cui  gelorum vero secundum divinita- 
sententiae videntur favere multi Pa- tem” (i, ¢.). 
tres, qui ubicumque Paulus dicit 147 De Incarn., diss. 9, art. 3. 


Christum esse caput hominum et 
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gladly do His bidding and are proud to acknowledge Him 
as their Ruler and Lord. Cir. Matth. IV, 11: “ And 
behold angels came and ministered to him.” 148 

It is somewhat more difficult to decide whether the 
Godman is the Head of the angelic hosts also from the 
third point of view, ἢ. 6., as the source of grace. The- 
ologians disagree on this question. One group holds 
with Scotus that all graces without exception, and con- 
sequently also the grace bestowed upon the Angels, are 
exclusively attributable to Christ and His merits. An- 
other, under the leadership of St. Thomas, defines the 
grace of Christ purely as redemptive grace in which the 
Angels do not share. But even in the Thomistic hy- 
pothesis Christ retains such a far-reaching accidental 
influence of grace over the Angels that He can still 
be called their Head. For even if He had not mer- 
ited for them the full state of grace and glory which 
they enjoy, He would yet undoubtedly be in a position 
to communicate to them an accidental increase of light 
and happiness from the infinite thesaurus of His grace. 
When the angelic intellect turns towards the luminous 
soul of the Godman, it is flooded with light and enriched 
with prolific concepts. This truth is entirely independent 
of the theory of the three “ hierarchic acts” (aluminare, 
purgare, and perficere) which Pseudo-Dionysius attributes 
to the Angelic intellect.1*® Since, however, the Angels, 
unlike the members of the human race, are not of the 
same species with Christ, De Lugo finds the ultimate cause 
of our Lord’s headship over them in the two prerogatives 
of His infinite dignity and exalted dominion. 

148 διηκόνουν αὐτῷ. Cir. De St. Thomas, Comment. in Quatuor 
Lugo, De Myst. Incarn., disp. 30, Labros Sent., 111, dist. 13, qu. 2, 


sect. 1, Ri Fs art. 2. 
149 De Cael. Hier., VII, 3; cfr. 
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3. As regards the third and last category of creatures, 
vig.: those which constitute the material universe, the 
infinite dignity and supreme dominion of the Godman 
undoubtedly give Him a natural claim to rule as pri- 
mogenitus omnis creaturae et primatum tenens over the 
entire universe. Inasmuch, however, as the title of 
“headship” connotes a certain willingness, docility, and 
manageableness on the part of the subject members, 
it 15 more appropriate to call Christ the Lord than 
the Head of material creatures. And the same prin- 
ciple applies to His headship over the demons and repro- 
bate sinners in hell. He is their Lord rather than their 
Head. The devils, who are intelligent creatures, will 
not obey Him; the irrational brutes and matter, being 
destitute of reason, can not obey Him. Both serve Him 
under compulsion. 

Some theologians hold that Christ’s humanity exer- 
cises a physical influence over all creatures without ex- 
ception. But this theory rests on false assumptions and 
is philosophically untenable. For, as Suarez pertinently 
observes,“ hoc non pertinet ad dignitatem assumptae hu- 
manitatis nec est necessarium ad manifestationem no- 
minis Christi.’ 159 It will be sufficient to say, therefore, 
that Christ, as man, ranks infinitely above the created 
universe, and that all creatures are subject to Him and 
compelled to do His bidding. Cfr. Matth. VIII, 27: 
“The winds and the sea obey him.” 151 
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ARTICLE 2 


THE HUMAN KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST 


Having dealt in a previous treatise with the di- 
vine knowledge of Christ, gua Logos (1. 6. God),' 
we may here confine ourselves to a consideration 
of His human knowledge. 

The nature and extent of Christ’s human 
knowledge is one of the most difficult problems in 
Christology. While the Church in her contro- 
versies with various heretics was repeatedly com- 
pelled to concern herself in a special manner with 
the will of our Divine Lord, she never had any 
particular occasion to decide the questions that 
have arisen in regard to His intellect. 


The Hypostatic Union is the source and fountainhead 
of all the prerogatives and graces with which the soul 
of Jesus is endowed. It goes without saying that these 
prerogatives and graces are the highest and noblest of 
which a creature is capable. Since, however, no crea- 
ture can ever become God, (this would involve a con- 
tradiction), the humanity of Christ is not God. The 
Hypostatic Union did not result in an apotheosis of the 
assumed manhood, but only in what is technically termed 
θεοποίησις. The mystery enveloping the Hypostatic 


1 Pohle-Preuss, God: His Knowability, Essence, and Atiributes, 
Pp. 327 Sqq. 
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Union makes it difficult for us to find the correct mean 
between these two extremes. It is probably due to this 
circumstance that certain theologians? have left the 
beaten track of traditional teaching in this important ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the universal and con- 
stant teaching of Catholic theologians in matters of faith 
constitutes the best source of certainty. 


Generally speaking, man is capable of a three- 
fold knowledge: (1) that derived from the bea- 
tific vision of God, (2) infused knowledge, and 
(3) acquired or experimental knowledge, derived 
from sense perception and experience. ‘The first 
kind of knowledge (scientia beata) is a preroga- 
tive of the elect in Heaven, who participate in the 
divine knowledge of the Blessed Trinity through 
the medium of the so-called lumen gloriae. Ac- 
quired or experimental knowledge is conditioned 
by the present constitution of human nature and 
therefore peculiar to man as a wayfarer. The 
supernatural gifts of faith and grace do not dis- 
pense him from dependence on the material 
world. Midway between these two species stands 
the knowledge infused by God (scientia infusa). 
This kind of knowledge is connatural to the an- 
gelic intellect, and theologians commonly hold 
that it was conferred as a supernatural gift on 
Adam and Solomon. 


2 This group comprises the school unquestioned loyalty to the Church, 
of Giinther, the Modernists, H. ce. g., Klee and Laurent, 
Schell, and also a few divines of 
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The soul of Christ simultaneously possessed all 
three kinds of knowledge, as we shall now pro- 
ceed to demonstrate. 


Thesis I: From the first moment of its existence 
in a human body the soul of our Lord Jesus Christ en- 
joyed the beatific vision of God. 


If the soul of Christ on earth was constituted in 
the possession of the beatific vision, and of such 
knowledge of God and the created universe as that 
vision implies, then His state, in this respect, was 
not so much that of a wayfarer, but rather the 
status termi proper to the elect in Heaven. 


Hence the theological axiom: “Christus erat viator 
simul et comprehensor.’ Modernistic theologians con- 
tend that this axiom involves a contradiction, or at least 
that the simultaneous possession of these two kinds of 
knowledge is incompatible with the life and passion of our 
Lord in His capacity as Mediator between God and man. 
To escape this alleged contradiction they deny Him the 
visio beata. As Sacred Scripture and Tradition teach 
nothing definite on the matter and the Church has never 
put forth a formal definition, this denial does not in- 
volve heresy; but it runs counter to a theological con- 
clusion which, supported as it is by the unanimous 
consent of older theologians and the belief of the faith- 
ful, may be regarded as certain. Suarez says: “I re- 
gard the contrary opinion as erroneous, nay even as 
bordering on heresy (proximam haeresi), because the 
testimony of Sacred Scripture in connection with the 
teaching of the Fathers and the consensus of all 
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Catholic doctors is sufficient to produce certainty.” * 
One may think this censure too rigorous, but it is hard 
to escape the force of the argument formulated by such 
a cautious and unprejudiced theologian as Petavius: 
“Nemo hactenus bond fide christianus, i. e. catholicus 
scriptor exstitit,’ he says, “qui de Christo aliter extsti- 
maret quam eum numquam, ex quo vivere coepit, divino 
aspectu caruisse; nec hodie quisquam est, rudis licet 
literarum et idiota, qui si utcumque quid Christus sit 
noverit, non idem de eo rogatus respondeat.’* A tur- 
ther motive for adhering to the traditional teaching is that 
the Scholastics and later theologians, though fully cog- 
nizant of the difficulties which prompt modern writers to 
reject the older view, never swerved from the path 
mapped out by the Fathers. 


Proof.—a) To construct a solid Scriptural ar- 
gument we must find texts which treat expressly 
of the human knowledge of Jesus; such as merely 
prove His divine knowledge,’ or can be inter- 
preted by the Communication of Idioms,° are 
manifestly inconclusive. 


Some divines* appeal to John III, 13: “Nemo 
ascendit in coelum, nist gui descendit de coelo, Filius 
hominis gut est in coelo— No man hath ascended into 
heaven, but he that descended from heaven, the Son of 
man who is in heaven.” To “be in heaven,” they say, 
means to “ be constituted in the possession of the beatific 
vision.” But this interpretation is by no means cogent. 


8 De Incarn., disp. 25, sect. 1. SE. g., John XII, 26, XIV, 3, 
4 De Incarn., IX, c. 4, τ. 8. XVII, 24. 
5 For example, Matth. XI, 27; 7 Prominent among them Cardi- 


Luke X, 22. nal Billot. 
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By virtue of the Communication of Idioms the “Son 
of man” is as much “in heaven ” as the “ Son of God,” 
because both are identical with the Divine Person of 
the Logos.® 

A more apposite text is John J, 17-18: “ Quia lex 
per Moysen data est, gratia et veritas per Iesum Chri- 
stum facta est. Deum nemo vidit unquam, unigemtus 
Filius, qui est in sinu Patris, ipse enarravit — For the 
law was given by Moses; grace and truth came by. 
Jesus Christ. No man hath seen God at any time: the 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.” Though this passage refers 
primarily to the divine vision of the only begotten Son 
in the bosom of the Father, the Evangelist seems to 
include also the human vision of His soul. Had he 
meant only the divine vision of the Logos as such, 
““He who declares the Father” would be either a 
mere automaton or at best a prophet enlightened by 
Revelation. In the former hypothesis Christ would 
rank beneath Moses, in the latter assumption He would 
certainly not surpass that inspired Jewish law-giver, be- 
catise without divine inspiration it is impossible for 
any prophet to declare the mysteries of God. But 
what the Evangelist wishes to accentuate in the above 
quoted passage is precisely that Christ’s superiority over 
Moses is not merely one of degree, but essentially differ- 
ent, as different as the Old Testament is from the New. 
Wherein does this essential difference consist? “He 
who declares,” 1. @. the Son of man as such, really 
saw God. Consequently the soul of Christ was consti- 
tuted in the possession of the beatific vision. 


8 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect. Dog- burgi 1909; L. Janssens, De Deo- 
mat., Vol. IV, 3d ed., p. 139, Fri- Homine, Vol. I, pp. 410 sq. 


17 
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St. Thomas Aquinas® successfully appeals to John 
VIII, 55: “Et non cognovistis eum [scil. Patrem], 
ego autem novi eum? Et si dixero quia non scio eum, 
ero similis volis mendax. Sed scio eum* et sermonem 
eius servo — You have not known him [1. e., the Father], 
but I know him. And if 1 shall say that I know him 
not, I shall be like to you, a liar. But I do know him, 
and do keep his word.” In this passage the phrase “I 
know him” describes a clear, intuitive knowledge of the 
Father, and consequently of the entire Trinity; but such 
knowledge is impossible except through the beatific vision. 
Now our Divine Saviour claims this knowledge not only 
as God, but also as man, for it is only as man that He 
can “keep the word” of His Heavenly Father and 
say of Himself, as He does in the verse immediately 
preceding: “If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing. 
It is my Father that glorifieth me.” ** 


b) The Patristic texts that can be adduced 
in confirmation of our thesis are too meagre to 
allow us to speak of a strict argument from the 
writings of the Fathers. 


St. Augustine in his allegorical explanation of the 
resuscitation of Lazarus observes that Lazarus lying in 
the tomb and wrapped in a shroud is a figure of our 
earthly knowledge of God, whereas Lazarus released 
from his grave and restored to life symbolizes the 
knowledge of God which we are to enjoy in Heaven."* 
He adds that this simile applies to all men with the 
sole exception of Christ, who enjoyed the beatific vision 
as a wayfarer here on earth.** 


oS. Theol.,. 3a, ὅπ. ὁ, art. 2. 12 John VIII, 54. 
10 οἷδα αὐτόν͵ ἀφ Cir. x Cor, ΧΤΙΤ, 7. 
11 οἷδα αὐτόν͵ 14 Lib. 83 Quaest., qu. 65: “ Ipse 
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Pope St. Leo the Great teaches: “ Quum simplex et 
incommutabilis natura dettatis tota sit semper in sua 
essentia nec damnum suit recipiens nec augmentum et sic 
naturam assumptam beatificans, ut glorificata in glori- 
ficante permaneat.” 15 

The only ecclesiastical writer who has treated this 
question ex professo is St. Fulgentius of Ruspe. He 
holds that the soul of Christ, because of its divine 
dignity derived from the Hypostatic Union, must nec- 
essarily have been constituted in the possession of the 
beatific vision: “ Caveamus ne, quum anima Christi to- 
tum Patrem nosse non creditur, ipsi uni Christo ex 
aliqua parte non solum Patris, sed etiam sui et Spiritus 
S. cognitio denegetur; perquam vero durum est et a 
sanitate fide: alienum, ut dicamus animam Christi non 
plenam suae deitatis habere notitiam, cum qua naturaliter 
creditur habere personam.”’*® Had St. Fulgentius con- 
tented himself with explaining, as St. Thomas did several 
centuries later, that the soul of Christ on earth saw, but 
did not adequately comprehend the Blessed Trinity,— be- 
cause no creature can have an adequate comprehension of 
the Godhead,— he would deserve to be called, in respect 
of Christology, “a Scholastic before the days of Scholas- 
ticism.” But he grossly exaggerates when in the process 
of his argument he identifies simple vision with adequate 
comprehension,— a proceeding which has scandalized 
more than one later theologian.17 Fulgentius himself 
appears to have realized that he had overshot the mark, 
since he says further on: “ Possumus plane dicere, ani- 
solus in carne non tantum in monu- 16 Ep. 14 ad Ferrand., τ. 26. 
mento non est oppressus, ut aliquod 17H. g., Petavius (De Incarn., 
peccatum in eo inveniretur, sed nec VI, 3, 1 sqq.), Thomassin (De In- 
lintets implicatus, ut eum aliquid  carn., 1. VII), Ruiz (De Scientia 


lateret aut ab itincre retardarei.” Dei, disp. 6, sect. 2), and Stentrup 
15 Ep, 25 ad Iulian. (Christologia, thes. 72). 
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mam Christi habere plenam notitiam deitatis suae; nescio 
tamen, utrum debeamus dicere quod anima Christi sic 
suam deitatem noverit, quemadmodum se ipsa deitas no- 
vit, an hoc potius dicendum est, quia novit quantum illa, 
sed non sicut ila? ... Anima vero illa ab tpsa deitate, 
quam plene novit, accepit ut noverit.” ** Needless to add, 
this distinction does not sufficiently safeguard the dogma 
of God’s absolute incomprehensibility.’® 

For the rest, we may claim the authority of the 
Fathers in favor of our thesis at least in so far as they 
teach: (1) That Christ made no intrinsic advance in 
either His divine or His human knowledge 29 any more 
than in holiness or grace, and (2) that His human 
intellect did not admit of ignorance in the strict sense 
of the term, as claimed by the Agnoétae. Of these two 
propositions the first postulates, while the second favors 
the doctrine that the human soul of our Lord enjoyed 
the beatific vision.2* Since the Fathers base these two 
propositions on the Hypostatic Union, they must have 
held that Christ was constituted in the possession of the 
beatific vision at the instant of His conception, 7. e., the 
creation of His soul. 


c) As the reader will have inferred, the ar- 
gument for our thesis rests mainly on theological 
grounds, and these grounds are very weighty 
indeed. 

a) The Hypostatic Union is the principle and 


18 Ep. 14 ad Ferrand., n. 31. rule see Third Thesis, infra, pp. 
19 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God: His 273 sqq. 
Knowability, Essence, and Attri- 21 For the necessary Patristic 
butes, pp. 107 5446. texts consult Chr. Pesch, Praelect. 


20 On the one exception to this Dogmat., Vol. IV, pp. 141 s8qq., 153 
sqq. 
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measure of our Lord’s human knowledge in the 
same way in which it is the principle and measure 
of His created holiness. 


Though the beatific vision 15 not a metaphysically neces- 
sary effect of the gratia unionis, the moral claim which 
the soul of Christ has to that vision is so strong that the 
burden of proof rests entirely with those who deny it. It 
is unthinkable that the soul of Christ should not from the 
very beginning of its existence have known the Logos 
with whom it was united in the most intimate manner con- 
ceivable, 7. e., by Hypostatic Union. And if Christ’s sa- 
cred humanity was endowed with the sublimest of all gifts 
in the order of grace, vizg.: personal communion with the 
Godhead, it could not possibly have been deprived of 
the lesser gift of beatific vision in the light of glory. The 
soul of our Lord was constituted in the full possession of 
created sanctity and the perfection of grace,** and conse- 
quently was elevated to the highest summit of accidental 
grace, which is the beatific vision of the Divine Essence. 
It is a theological axiom that “Glory is grace consum- 
mated.” 2% “ The man Jesus,” says Kleutgen, “1s true God 
by virtue of the Hypostatic Union, because by this union 
His humanity is elevated, not to a higher degree of di- 
vine resemblance, but to the personal being of the Son 
of God. The Hypostatic Union, therefore, is not, like 
the beatific vision of God, a consummation of sanctifying 
grace. It is something far superior to both. Conse- 
quently grace cannot be the cause but must be an effect 
of the Hypostatic Union. ... This is the only cor- 
rect conception of the relation between grace and the 
Hypostatic Union, and it naturally leads us to conceive 


22V. supra, pp. 207 566. 
23 “ Gloria est consummata gratia,” 
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of grace in Christ as in the state of consummation. For 
grace was not given to Christ, gua man, to enable Him 
to attain to a certain predestined dignity, but because He 
had already attained to the highest dignity which it is 
possible for us to conceive. Grace in its consummation is 
precisely the light of glory which elevates the soul to the 
vision of God. If, on the contrary, the Hypostatic Union 
be wrongly defined as a vital commerce effected by intel- 
lectual activity, we fail to distinguish its nature from that 
union with God into which grace permits the soul to enter. 
We should then be easily tempted to assume a gradual ad- 
vance in both, and, to be consistent, should have to place 
the consummation of the Hypostatic Union in the beatific 
vision. From all of which it is easy to see why the school 
of Gunther, though it does not expressly draw this infer- 
ence, yet hotly attacks the thesis which we defend.” ** 


B) St. Thomas argues that Christ “would not 
be the Head of all creatures if some creature at 
any time surpassed Him in mental perfection.” *° 


Jesus was the Mediator between God and man, and 
as such was to introduce men to the beatific vision of 
the Divine Essence. Hence it was necessary that His 
human nature (as the instrumentum coniunctum divini- 
tatis) should enjoy the highest and fullest measure 
of that eternal life which He was to communicate to 
others. “Let it not be said,’ writes Kleutgen,?* “ that 
He does not dispense eternal life until after His glorifi- 
cation; for it was not in His glorification that He was 

24 Theologie der Vorzett, Vol. 26 Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. III, 


III, 2nd ed., p. 276, Miinster 1870. 2nd ed., p. 280. 
25 Wilhelm-Scannell, Manzal, II, 


Pp. 147. 
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the author of our salvation, but in the hardships and 
pains He endured from the manger to the Cross.” 

It has been objected that if a passible Saviour was able 
to merit for us the glory of the Resurrection, there is no 
reason why the beatific vision should not come to us 
through the merits of a Redeemer who Himself lacked 
this prerogative. There is no parity between the two 
cases. Christ’s mediatorial office, which was incompat- 
ible with a glorified life in the body, made it neces- 
sary for Him to postpone His bodily transfiguration until 
after the Resurrection. ‘The beatific viston, however, did 
not interfere with the possibility of our Lord’s agonizing 
passion and death, and, on account of His dignity and 
mission as the caput gratiae, had to be His from the 
very moment of His conception. Hence Aquinas justly 
argues: “ Homo est in potentia ad scientiam beatorum, 
quae in Dei visione consistit et ad eam ordinatur sicut 
ad finem. . . . Ad hunc autem finem beatitudinis homines 
reducuntur per Christi humanitatem, secundum 1lud 
(Heb. 2, 10): ‘Decebat eum, propter quem omnia et 
per quem omnia, qui multos filios in gloriam addu-xerat, 
auctorem salutis eorum per passionem consummari, Et 
ideo oportwit quod cognitio beata in Dei visione con- 
sistens excellentissime Christo homini conveniret, quia 
semper causam oportet esse potiorem causato.” 3 

But how are we to reconcile Christ’s life and suffer- 
ing on earth, especially the agony of His sacred Pas- 
sion, with the beatitude essentially involved in the 
immediate vision of God? Some theologians attempt to 
solve this difficulty by saying that the human soul of our 
Lord was filled with beatific joy in its upper, while sad- 
ness and pain and sorrow afflicted its lower region.2®= But 


27S. Theel., 3a, qu. 9, art. 2, a. 1699 ab Innocentio XII (Den- 
28 Cfr. Prop. 13 Fenelonii damn. zinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, on. 
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this theory hardly deserves serious consideration. Joy 
and sadness, happiness and sorrow, may co-exist in the 
spiritual soul of man, if they are due to different mo- 
tives and directed towards different formal objects. The 
blessed martyrs exulted in the midst of cruel tortures. 
However, we must draw a sharp distinction between spir- 
itual joy and bodily pain on the one hand, and spiritual 
joy and spiritual pain on the other. Spiritual joy is com- 
patible with bodily pain,?® but the simultaneous co-exist- 
ence of spiritual joy and spiritual affliction has always 
been regarded as a most difficult problem in Christology. 
The fact that theologians generally have ranged it among 
the inscrutable mysteries rather than recede from their po- 
sition, is a strong proof of the vital importance which they 
attach to the doctrine we are expounding. Among the 
manifold solutions that have been offered probably the 
most widely known 15 that of Melchior Canus. Canus 
draws a real distinction between the action of the intellect 
(actus intellectus==visio) and the action of the will 
(actus voluntatis = gaudium) in the visio beatifica, and 
holds that Jesus on the cross continued to enjoy the vision 
of God, though without the beatitude ordinarily attending 
it.2° This not altogether unlikely explanation had been 
adumbrated by St. Ambrose ** and was adopted by Greg- 
1339): “Infertor Christi pars in 80 Cfr. De Locis Theol., XII, 13: 
cruce non communicavit superiors “ Sicut per totam vitam Dominus 
suas involuntarias perturbationes.”  gloriam amimae quasi premebat, ne 
29 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, in corpus efflueret, sic saltem in 
qu. 15, art. 5, ad 3: “ Virtute  cruce retinuit [=repressit] gau- 
divinitatis Christt dispensative sic dium, quod suapte natura ex clara 
beatitudo in anima continebatur, Dei notitia prodiret.” 
quod non derivabatur ad corpus, ne 81 in Lac, 1. τὸ, nm σός ” Pro 
eius passibilitas et mortalitas tol- me doluit, qui pro se nihil habuit 
leretur; et eadem ratione delectatio quod doleret et sequestrata delecta- 
contemplationis sic retinebatur in ttone divinttatts aeternae, taedio 
mente, quod non derivabatur ad meae infirmitatis afficitur.” 


vires sensibiles, ne per hoe dolor 
sensibilis tolleretur.’’ 
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ory of Valentia, Salmeron, and Maldonatus. But it 
hardly satisfies the enquiring mind. The intuitive vision 
of God is so inseparably connected with beatitude that, 
so far as we know, neither can exist apart from the other. 

A way out of the difficulty is offered by the the- 
ory that the will of the Elect reacts differently, (1) 
towards the uncreated Good and (2) towards created 
good. Besides the essential happiness which flows from 
the beatific vision, the Elect in Heaven also enjoy a spe- 
cies of accidental happiness derived from the spiritual con- 
templation of created goodness. Like their respective ob- 
jects, these two operations are numerically and formally 
distinct, though in the blessed state both rigorously ex- 
clude sorrow and sadness. Yet, the incompatibility of 
joy and sadness is due to a natural rather than an es- 
sential contrariety. There is at least no ontological 
reason why the soul of Christ, though in the full en- 
joyment of the beatific vision, should not have been 
plunged into sadness and sorrow at contemplating the 
innumerable sins of mankind and the painful way of the 
Cross. A miracle of divine omnipotence may have tem- 
porarily suspended the natural, though not essential, 
nexus between essential and accidental beatitude.*? 


vy) A third argument is related to the problem 
concerning the origin of the Messianic and divine 
consciousness of Christ. Our Saviour must have 
been fully conscious of His Divinity and Messiah- 
ship from the very beginning, else there would be 
reason to doubt the infallibility of His testimony 
to the truths of salvation, especially to His own 


82 Cfr. Chr. Pesch, Praelect, Dogmat., Vol. IV, 3rd ed., pp. 146 566. 
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divine Sonship and Divinity, and the meritorious- 
ness of the atonement. 


If we deny that Christ was constituted in the pos- 
session of the beatific vision from the first moment of 
His existence, we shall find it difficult to determine 
in what manner and at what time His soul attained 
to an infallible consciousness of its Messiahship and 
personal union with the Godhead. We shall have to 
face this dilemma: Either Christ’s human conscious- 
ness was originally and inseparably bound up with His 
Messianic and divine consciousness, or there was a time 
when His self-conscious soul was not yet aware of its 
being constituted in the possession of the Messianic dig- 
nity and the Hypostatic Union with the Divine Logos. 
In the first assumption there existed no other, surely no 
safer or more direct way of attaining to divine con- 
sciousness than the beatific vision of God, which would 
include the contemplation of the Logos and the Hypo- 
static Union. Any other means of communication in- 
ferior to this one would have compelled the soul of 
Christ to walk in the obscurity of faith with regard 
to its own Divinity, and for thirty-three long years 
firmly to hold it as a mere truth of faith, not as a mat- 
ter of intuitive knowledge. Such an assumption 1s 
hardly compatible with Christ’s repeated assertion 
(which sharply differentiates Him from all the prophets) 
that he testified only to that which He had Himself 
seen.2? Let it not be objected that He testified as man 
to what He had seen as God; for it is not the Divine 
Logos that speaks and testifies in such passages as John 
III, 11 sqq., II, 27 sqq., VIII, 38, etc., but the man 


88 Cfr. John I, 17, III, 11 sqa., merous other passages of simila1 
111, 27 sqq., VIII, 38 sqq., and πὰ- tenor, 
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Jesus, and He speaks and testifies as one who understands 
perfectly what He has seen. Even Schell, probably 
the ablest defender of the new theory, admits that “ faith 
had no room in Christ, but its place was taken by a most 
penetrating knowledge.” ** This “penetrating know!l- 
edge,” freed from the limitations of faith, must be con- 
ceived as intuitive vision, for intuitive vision alone annuls 
faith. 

To hold that Christ’s human consciousness awoke be- 
fore His divine consciousness, or to assert with the Mod- 
ernists that “‘ Christ did not always possess the conscious- 
ness of His Messianic dignity,” *° 15 equivalent to saying 
that the soul of the Redeemer had to learn the fact of 
His Messiahship from elsewhere, since, according to this 
theory, it never enjoyed the beatific vision on earth. 
From what source could such knowledge have come? 
Not from a study of the prophets who had clearly pre- 
dicted our Lord’s Messiahship and Divinity, for Holy 
Scripture tells us that Jesus without any schooling knew 
“His Father ” at the age of twelve, and had a thorough 
command of Sacred Scripture. He did not receive this 
knowledge by divine illumination from within. Apart 
from the beatific vision, in what could such illumination 
have consisted except enlightened faith? But faith, 
no matter how enlightened, does not see or know; it 
gropes in the dark amid doubts and temptations. 

Consequently, the divine consciousness in the human 
soul of our Saviour can have been derived from no other 
source than the beatific vision. As this divine con- 


84 Dogmatik, Vol. III, 1, 183, Christus. Apologie seiner Messiant- 


Paderborn 1892. idt und Goattheit gegeniiber der 
85 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- neuesten ungliubigen Jesus-For- 
chiridion, n. 2035. The best refu- schung, Vol. I: “ Das Bewusstsein 


tation of this Modernist error is by Jesu,’’ Paderborn igrv. 
Hilarin Felder, O. M. Cap., Jesus 
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sciousness is intimately bound up with Christ’s human 
consciousness, which reaches back to His childhood, nay 
to the very instant of His conception, the divine con- 
sciousness of our Lord and the beatific vision with which 
He was endowed, must have had their inception at pre- 
cisely the same moment.*® 


d) Of considerably less importance than the 
questions just discussed are the Scholastic spec- 
ulations regarding the extent of Christ’s knowl- 
edge of God and the created universe, as included 
in the visio beatifica. 


It is of faith that God is absolutely incomprehensible 
to the created intellect even in the state of glory.27 The 
soul of Christ was a finite creature, and therefore the 
beatific knowledge which it enjoyed, no matter how 
highly it may be rated, cannot have been equivalent to 
an adequate comprehension of the Divine Essence. The 
true doctrine of the Church on this point was trenchantly 
defended by St. Thomas against Fulgentius,?® Alcuin,® 
and Hugh of St. Victor.*° “Est impossible,” says the 
Angelic Doctor, “ quod aliqua creatura comprehendat divi- 
nam essentiam, eo quod infinitum non comprehenditur a 


36 Cfr. Concil. Colon. a. 1860, tit. saq., Freiburg 1908. Cfr. also 
5, cap. τὸ (Collectio Lacensis, t. Felder-Stoddard, Christ and the 
V, p. 308): ‘“‘Fuisse in anima Critics, Vol. I, London 1924, pp. 
Christi praeter scientiam acquisitam 121 sqq,, and F. G. Hall, The 
etiam scientiam infusam, imo et Kenotic Theory, New York 1898. 
visionem beatorum, et quidem inde 37 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God; His 
"ab ortu, magno consensu docent Knowability, Essence, and Attrt- 
theologi.’—The embarrassment of Outes, pp. 107 sqq. 


modern Protestant theology through 38 Κ΄. supra, pp. 253 56. 
its false conception of the Messianic 39 De Trinit., II, 12. 
consciousness of Christ, is well 40 Opusculum de Scientia Antmae 


described by A. Seitz, Das Evan- Christi. 
gelium vom Gottessohn, pp. 194 
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finito. Et ideo dicendum est quod anima Christi nullo 
modo comprehendit divinam essentiam.” **  Justly, there- 
fore, did the Council of Basle reject the proposition of 
Augustine of Nazareth, that “the soul of Christ sees 
God as clearly and intensely as God sees Himself.” * 

This decision also affords us a key for the solution 
of the question whether. or not the soul of our Lord 
was endowed with the scientia simplicis intelligentiae, 
1. e., a knowledge of those things which are possible to 
God’s omnipotence, but never realized. To affirm this 
proposition would be to attribute to the human soul 
of Christ an adequate comprehension of the Divine Es- 
sence itself.4® The affirmative opinion is therefore quite 
generally rejected. Theologians are agreed, however, 
that Christ had a knowledge of all those things which fall 
under the scientia visions, 1. e., all really existing things, 
past, present, and future, including the most hidden cogi- 
tations of the human heart.** This eminent though finite 
mode of knowledge safeguards the creatural character of 
the soul of Christ and corresponds to His twofold capa- 
city of Head of the present economy and Judge of the 
living and the dead.*® 


Thesis II: Besides the scientia beata, the soul 
of Christ from the moment of its conception also pos- 
sessed a knowledge immediately infused by God (sci- 
entia infusa). 


Proof. Beatific knowledge is the immediate 
or intuitive vision, through the lumen gloriae, of 


41S. Theol., 3a, qu. τὸ, art. 1. comprehendere divinam virtutem et 
42“ Anima Christi videt Deum per consequens divinam essentiam.” 
tam clare et intense, sicut Deus 44 Luke IX, 47. Cfr. W. Hum- 
videt setpsum.” (Sess. XXII.) phrey, “His Divine Majesty,’ pp. 


43 Cir. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 38, 268 sqq. 
qu. 10, art. 2: “ Hoc enim essét "ἅς Cir. St. Thomas, 5, Theol., 3a, 
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God and His creatures as mirrored in His Es- 
sence. Infused knowledge is a knowledge of 
those creatures in themselves. Infused like bea- 
tific knowledge is independent of the senses, 
though it cannot dispense with intellectual con- 
cepts (species intelligibiles ). 


As distinct from acquired or experimental knowledge, 
infused knowledge is connatural to the Angels, whereas 
man can enjoy it only as a preternatural prerogative of 
grace.*® St. Augustine calls it ‘‘ evening knowledge ” (co- 
gnitio vespertina) in contradistinction to the “ morning 
knowledge” (cognitio matutina) by which the Angels 
intue all things natural and supernatural immediately 
in the Divine Essence. Infused knowledge, therefore, 
differs widely from our ordinary knowledge, which de- 
pends on sense perception and intellectual concepts ab- 
stracted from phantasms. When granted to a human 
soul (as it was granted, for instance, to Adam and Solo- 
mon), infused knowledge adapts itself to the specific na- 
ture of the recipient. St. Thomas says of the infused 
knowledge of Christ: “ Etideo sicut in angelis secundum 
eundem Augustinum ponitur duplex cognitio, una δεῖ. ma- 
iutina, per quam cognoscunt res in Verbo, et alia ves- 


est, ut dicitur Io. 5, 27; et tdeo 
anima Christi in Verbo cognoscit 


qu. τὸ, art. 2: “ Unusquisque intel- 
lectus creatus in Verbo cognoscit 


non guidem omnia simpliciter, sed 
tanto plura, quanto perfectius videt 
Verbum. Nulli tamen  intellectut 
beato deest, quin cognoscat in Verbo 
omnia quae ad ipsum spectant. Ad 
Christum autem et ad eius digni- 
tatem spectant quodammodo omnia, 
inguantum et subiecta sunt omnia. 
Ipse etiam est omnium iudex con- 
stitutus a Deo, quia Filius hominis 


omnia extstentia secundum quod- 
cumque tempus, et etiam hominum 
cogitatus, quorum est index.” On 
the views of St. Bonaventure with 
regard to this question see L. Jans- 
sens, De Deo-Homine, Vol. I, pp. 
444 564. 

46 (ἔστ, Pohle-Preuss, God the Au- 
thor of Nature and the Supernat- 
ural, pp. 207 sqq. 
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pertina, per quam cognoscunt res in propria natura per 
species sibi inditas [=Jinfusas], ita praeter scientiam 
divinam et increatam est in Christo secundum eius 
animam scientia beaia, qua cognoscit Verbum et res in 
Verbo, et scientia infusa sive indita, per quam co- 
gnoscit res in propria natura per species intelligibiles 
humanae menti proportionatas.”** This passage effec- 
tively refutes Schell’s objection that “ the body is merely 
an external additament designed to create the semblance 
of ahuman nature. A spirit who incidentally happens to 
have a body, even though he animates this body as his 
substantial form, is at most a compound of angel and 
man.” #® The unity and harmony of the inner life of 
the soul is no more disturbed by the possession of two 
higher modes of cognition than by the coexistence of 
sense and intellect. For the soul even after its separa- 
tion from the body attains to heavenly beatitude in two 
ways: primarily through the vision of God, and sec- 
ondarily through a twofold knowledge of the objects 
which are distinct from God, first as mirrored in the 
Divine Logos, and secondly as they are in themselves. 
After the resurrection of the flesh man will possess a 
third kind of knowledge, 7. e., an experimental knowl- 
edge which depends on sense impressions (see Eschatol- 
ogy). Why should these three modes of knowledge be 
incompatible in Christ? 

We do not propose this thesis as theologically cer- 
tain. But whoever admits that the soul of Christ was 
constituted in the possession of the beatific vision from 
the moment of its creation, cannot consistently deny 
that it was also endowed with infused knowledge. A 
denial of the latter proposition would not, however, incur 


47 S. Theol., 3a, qu. 9, art. 3. 48 Dogmattk, III, 1, 111. 
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theological censure, because we are dealing with a specu- 
lative deduction and not a revealed truth. The case 
would be otherwise were one to assert that the human soul 
of Christ possessed neither beatific nor infused, but only 
acquired or experimental knowledge. This would be re- 
pugnant to the Catholic faith, The Church has always 
held against Nestorius, Leporius, and the Agnoétae, that 
the human nature of Christ was endowed with the 
highest wisdom and absolutely exempt from ignorance 
and error. It is the common teaching of theologians that 
our Lord’s human knowledge was both beatific and in- 
fused. 


a) While our thesis cannot be rigorously 
demonstrated from Sacred Scripture, it derives a 
high degree of probability from such texts as Is. 
XI, 2: “Requiescet super eum Spiritus Domini, 
spiritus sapientiae et intellectus .. . consilit 

. scientiae — And the spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him: the spirit of wisdom and of un- 
derstanding, the spirit of counsel, and... of 
knowledge.” St. Thomas comments upon this 
manifestly Messianic passage as follows: “ 
sub quibus comprehenduntur omnia cognoscibilia; 
nam ad sapientiam pertinet cognitio ommiun d1- 
vinorum, ad intellectum autem pertinet cognitio 
omnium wumaterialium; ad screntiam autem per- 
tinet cognitio onimium conclusion, ad consiliuim 
autem cognitio omnium agibilium.” * “The spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him” means that 


49S. Theol., 3a, qu. 11, art. 1. 
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Christ shall be constituted in the possession of all 
knowledge and that His knowledge shall be in- 
fused,°° 

The human knowledge of Christ is relatively 
infinite in extent, ἢ. e., it is the highest and most 
complete knowledge which it is possible for any 
creature to have in the present economy, and 
consequently, both with regard to natural and su- 
pernatural things, it is the ideal of all knowledge. 


This conclusion is confirmed by the words of St. 
John the Baptist as recorded in John III, 34: “ Quem 
enim misit Deus, verba Det loquitur; non enim ad men- 
suram *! dat Deus spiritum— For he whom God hath 
sent, speaketh the words of God: for God doth not give 
the spirit by measure.” St. Fulgentius commentates this 
text as follows: “TIpse enim est qui dat, ipse est qui 
accipit; et quia potens est ab mensuram dare, ideo non 
potuit ad mensuram accipere. In forma enim Dei 
manens Spiritum dat, formam servi accipiens Spiritum 
accepit; sed quia ipse ad mensuram dat, ideo non ipse 
ad mensuram accepit; ipsum enim, quem ad mensuram 
dat, totum accepit.” © 

Whether Col. IT, 3 can be quoted in support of our 
thesis is more than doubtful.®? 


b) Ecclesiastical Tradition favors the proposi- 
tion that the soul of Christ had an inerrant knowl- 
edge of all things past, present, and future, and 
that this knowledge positively excluded igno- 


50 Cfr. John I, 14, II, 25, VII, 15. 63 Cir. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, 
δ1 ἐκ μέτρου͵ qu. 9, art. 3. 
52 Ep. 14 ad Ferrand, 

18 
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rance. But it is not so decisive on the question 
whether this knowledge is derived from the 
scientia beata, or the scientia infusa, or both. 
Though the main point of contention between the 
Agnoétae and the Church has not yet been fully 
cleared up,** the history of this heretical sect jus- 
tifies certain important conclusions. 


a) A sort of Agnoétism was propagated by the 
Arians,® and also by the Nestorians,°* but the name of 
Agnoétae ὅἴ is commonly applied to a sixth-century sect, 
whose chief tenet is supposed to have been that Christ 
was ignorant®® of certain things, especially the day 
of judgment.®® It is, however, uncertain whether the 
subject to which they attributed this ignorance was the 
human nature of our: Lord or a fictitious Monophysitic 
compound of Divinity and humanity. Whereas the 
Monophysite opponents of Themistius, e. g., Timothy 
and Theodosius, represent Agnoétism as consistently 
Monophysitic, the Severians and Nicephorus Callistus 59 
understood them as attributing ignorance to the sacred 
humanity of Jesus. In any case it is certain that 
the champions of Catholic orthodoxy against the Ag- 
noétae rigorously excluded all error and ignorance from 

δά (ἔτ, Fr. Schmid in the Inns- 57 They are also called Themis- 
bruck Zettschrift fir katholische tians, from their founder, Themis- 


Theologte, 1895, pp. 651 sqq. For  tius, a Monophysite deacon of Alex- 
a well documented sketch of the  andria. 


Agnoétae and their condemnation 58 ἄγνοια, tgnorantia. 

the student is referred to J. Lebre- 59 (τ, Mark XIII, 32. 

ton, Les Origines du Dogme de la 60 Cfr. Nicephor. Callist., Hist. 

Trinité, pp. 458 sqq., Paris 1910. Eccles., XVIII, 50: of καὶ λέγουσι 
δῦ Ε. g., Eudoxius of Constanti- roy Θεὸν Λόγον πάντα μὲν γινώσ- 

nople. Kev, πάμπολλα δὲ ἀγνοεῖν τὴν 


56 E. g., Theodore of Mopsuestia ἡἠνωμένην αὐτῷ καθ᾽ ὑπόστασιν 
and Nestorius himself. ἀνθρωπότητα, 
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the human soul of Christ by ascribing to it a relative 
omniscience in regard to all actually existing things, due 
to its Hypostatic Union with the Logos. Agnoétism 
they regarded as a positive heresy. The most prominent 
and the ablest among these champions of Catholic or- 
thodoxy was Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria,®* who, 
according to Photius,®? taught that “ Neque humanitas 
Christi in unam inaccessibilis et substantialis sapientiae 
hypostasim admissa quidquam ut rerum praesentium ita 
futurarum poterit ignorare.* ... Quicumque enim vel 
divimtatt ipsius vel humanitatt ignorantiam adscribit, 
numquam certissimae temeritatis crimen effugiet.’ 55 
St. Sophronius calls Themistius “ignorantiae pater et 
genitor atque seminator nefandissimus.” ®* Pope St. 
Gregory the Great in two letters extolled Eulogius as 
a brave and clever champion of the Catholic faith. “ De 
doctrina vestra contra haereticos, qui dicuniur Agno- 
tae,” he says, “fuit valde quod admiraremur, quod 
autem displiceret, non fuit.... Ita autem doctrina 
vestra per omnia latins Patribus concordavit, ut mirum 
miht non esset, quod in diversis linguis Spiritus non fuerit 
diversus. ... Res autem est valde manifesta, quia quis- 
quis Nestorianus non est, Agnoita esse nullatenus po- 
test.” δ The last sentence is very important. In point 
of fact, though of Monophysitic origin, Agnoétism is 
ultimately reducible either to Arianism, which denies the 
Divinity of Christ, or to Nestorianism, which rejects 
the Hypostatic Union. If Christ were a mere creature, 
as the Arians hold, He would necessarily be subject to 


61 Died 608. Cfr. Bardenhewer- παρόντων οὕτω δὴ οὐδὲν τῶν μελ- 


Shahan, Patrology, pp. 575 56. λόντων͵ 

62 Bibl. Cod., 230, n. τὸ (Migne, 65 Cfr. Lebreton, Les Origines du 
P. G., CIII, t069 sqq.). Dogme de la Trinité, pp. 460 sq. 

63 τὸ ἀνθρώπινον. 66 Ep. Syn. ad Sergiuim. 


84 ἀγνόησει οὔτι, ὥσπερ τῶν 67 Epist., 1. X, 39. 
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ignorance and error; the same would follow from the 
Nestorian assumption that He was a person distinct from 
the omniscient Logos. It was for this reason, no doubt, 
that long before the time of Themistius the African 
bishops compelled the Gallic monk Leporius, who had 
incurred suspicion, to abjure Agnoétism as heretical. 
Among other things in which Leporius had gone astray is 
the question of the human knowledge of Christ. He 
states that when he had heard Christ charged with igno- 
rance, he had always considered it a sufficient answer to 
say that the Lord was ignorant “ secundum hominem,’ but 
now he anathematized this opinion.®® 

Since, according to ecclesiastical Tradition, the rela- 
tive omniscience of Christ, as man, has its source, prin- 
ciple, and measure in the Hypostatic Union, it follows 
that it must have begun simultaneously with the Hypo- 
static Union, 7. e., at the moment of His conception.® 


B) The Fathers differed in their interpretation 
of Mark XIII, 32: “But of that day or hour no 
man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor 
the Son, but the Father.” 


As long as it was necessary to combat the Arian heresy 
that the Logos was subject to “ignorance” because He 
was a creature, the Fathers confined themselves to de- 


68 Cfr. Leporius, Libell. Emend., 
n. τὸ (Migne, P. L., XXXI, 1229): 
““Nune non solum dicere non prae- 
sumo, verum etiam priorem ana- 
thematizo in hac parte sententiam, 
quia dict non licet, etiam secundum 
hominem tgnorasse Dominum pro- 
phetarum.” 

69 On the Agnoétism of the Prot- 
estant Reformers cfr. Bellarmine, 
De Christo, IV, 1-5; on the false 


teaching of Ginther, J. Kleutgen, 
Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. III, pp. 
244 sqaq., Minster 1870; on the view 
defended by H. Schell, L. Janssens, 
De Deo-Homine, Vol. I, pp. 418 
sqq., Freiburg 1901; on the errors 
of the Modernists see the Syllabus 
of Pius Χ (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion, τι. 2032 sqq.) and Fel- 
der, Jesus Christus, Vol. 1. 
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fending Christ’s divine nature against the charge of ig- 
norance, and some passages in their writings create 
the impression that they did it at the expense of His 
sacred humanity. Leontius Byzantinus in his contro- 
versies with the Agnoétae went so far as to admit that the 
testimony of the earlier Fathers *° was practically worth- 
less in consequence of their having made this mistake. 
Eulogius excused them on the plea that “If sundry 
Fathers have admitted ignorance in the humanity of 
our Saviour, they have not set it down as an article of 
faith, but [made this admission] merely to reject the 
folly of the Arians, who shifted all human attributes to 
the Divinity in order to prove that the Divine Logos 15 
a creature.’™  Petavius*? takes a similar view, while 
Suarez,’* Kleutgen,”* and Stentrup,’® vigorously defend 
the orthodoxy of the early Fathers. 

Some of the Fathers explain Mark XIII, 32 in a mystic 
sense, referring Christ’s “ignorance” to His mystic body, 
i. e., the Church.”® Others hold that when Christ said he 
did not know the day of judgment, He meant that He had 
no knowledge which He was free to communicate 
(scientia commumcabilis),"" nor any knowledge derived 
from His human intellect, abstracting from the Hy- 
postatic Union."® Of these three interpretations the 
second and third are simple and natural, whereas the 
first strikes one as factitious. It is perfectly consonant 
with the economy of salvation as proclaimed by our 


70 Notably Athanasius, Basil, 75 Christologia, thes. 73. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril of 78 Thus Origen, Gregory’ the 
Alexandria. Great, etc. 


71 In Photius’ Cod., 240. 

72 De Incarn., XI, τὶ 

73 in Summam Theol., Il, qu. 
10, @Ff. 2. 

74 Theologie der 
111, pp. 258 sqq. 


Vorzeit, Vol. 


77 This theory is held by St. 
Hilary, St. Augustine, and others. 

78 Thus Gregory Nazianzen, John 
Damascene, and others, 
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Lord on other occasions,”® that the determination of the 
time of the last judgment should be reserved to the 
official sphere of the Father, and that the Son had con- 
sequently no right to reveal it.2° On the other hand it 
is obvious that the humanity of Christ, being a creature, 
could not of itself know the hidden counsels of Provi- 
dence, though our Lord no doubt possessed this knowl- 
edge by and through the Hypostatic Union, because He was 
the “Son of man” and destined to be the Judge of the 
living and the dead.** 


c) The theological argument for our thesis 
is based on the fact that, though a true man, 
Christ was not amere man, but the Godman. As 
Godman He had a formal claim to the most per- 
fect knowledge of which His soul was capable.*? 
As a wayfarer He cannot have been less 
perfect than Adam, who was endowed with 
infused knowledge,* nor less wise than Solo- 
mon, whose mind was directly enlightened by 


God. 


79 Cir, Matth. XX, 23; Acts I, 7. 

80 Cfr. St. Augustine, Enarr. in 
Ps., 36, Serm. I, τὶ “ Quia vero 
Dominus noster Iesus Christus ma- 
gister nobis missus est, etiam Filius 
hominis dixit se nescire illum diem, 
quia in magtisterio etus non erat, 
ut per eum sciretur a nobis,” 

81 Cfr. Gregory the Great, Ep., 
X, 39: “In natura quidem hu- 
manitatis novit diem ef horam tudtcii, 
sed tamen hunc non ex natura hu- 
manitatis novit.’— Additional argu- 
ments in Kleutgen’s Theologie der 
Vorzeit, Vol. III, pp. 256 saq.; Chr. 
Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, 


pp. 157 sqq.—On the exegetical in- 
terpretation of Mark XIII, 32, see 
A. Seitz, Das Evangelium vom Goat- 
tessohn, pp. 251 sqq., Freiburg 1908; 
W. T. C. Sheppard, O. S. B., “ The 
‘Kenosis* according to St. Mark,” 
in the Irish Theological Quarterly, 
Vol. V (1gt0), No. 19; J. Lebreton, 
Les Origines du Dogme de la 
Trinité, pp. 447-458. 

82 St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, qu. 
ὃ, ‘art. 3. 

83 Cfr. Pohle-Preuss, God _ the 
Author of Nature and the Super- 
natural, pp. 207 sqq. 
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St. Paul teaches that Christ was from the very instant 
of His conception elevated to the headship of the angelic 
creation,®* and that it was therefore congruous that His 
soul should know the purely spiritual beings subject to 
His rule not per species alienas, but per species proprias 
infusas, though of course only in so far as this angelic 
mode of knowledge is supernaturally communicable to 
a human soul,®® 


Thesis III: The soul of Christ likewise possessed 
a progressive experimental or empiric knowledge 
(scientia acquisita). 


This thesis may be said to voice the common 
teaching of theologians. 

Proof. Besides the divine knowledge which 
Jesus, gua man, enjoyed by virtue of the beatific 
vision, and besides the angelic knowledge infused 
immediately into His human soul, He also pos- 
sessed acquired knowledge, ἡ. e., that specifically 
human knowledge which is gained through sense 
perception and the natural use of reason. 


This kind of knowledge was not, it is true, indispen- 
sable to the perfection of His intellect. But along with 
the state which was His by virtue of the beatific vision, 
Christ had also assumed what theologians call the way- 
faring state, namely that in which men are constituted 
during their mortal lives here upon earth, while on 

84). supra, pp. 243 56. distinction between scientia infusa 

85 Cfr. St. Thomas, S. Theol., 3a, per se and per accidens, and the 
qu. 11, art. 4. On the extent of controversies incident thereto, see 


this infused knowledge cfr. Suarez, De Lugo, De Myst. Incarn., disp. 
De Imncarn., disp. 27 sq.3 on the 21, sect. 1, 
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the way to their heavenly home.8* As a wayfarer He 
was entitled to the mode of knowledge appropriate 
to the state of earthly pilgrimage. Although by virtue 
of the scientia beata and the scientia infusa Christ 
knew everything that experience could teach Him, 
still He was after a fashion able to “learn,” that is, to 
become acquainted with what He already knew, as it were 
from a different point of view, ἡ. e., that of human ex- 
perience. Such a knowledge, though limited in value, 
is not without its usefulness. As the “ morning knowl- 
edge” of the Angels by no means renders their infe- 
rior “evening knowledge” valueless, though the two 
differ only in mode and origin but not in content, so the 
acquired knowledge of Jesus may have added new and 
valuable momenta to what He already knew from other 
sources. Was not His personal experience of actual 
suffering something totally different from the concept of 
His Passion previously existing in His human intellect? 
Cfr. Heb. V, 8: “Et quidem quum esset Filius Dei, 
didicit ex tis, quae passus est, obedienttam — And where- 
as indeed He was the Son of God, he learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered.” 57 


a) That our Lord really possessed acquired 
knowledge can be proved from the fact that He 
was a perfectly organized man, equipped with all 
the natural faculties of a human being, both sen- 
sitive and intellectual. His nature demanded 
experimental knowledge. To deny this would 
savor of Docetism.** 


86 Cfr. W. Humphrey, S. J., The 88 The Docetae held that the sa- 
One Mediator, p. 262. cred humanity was fictitious and 
87G. Pierse, ‘Our Lord’s Ex- apparitional. V. supra, pp. 41 sqq. 
periential Knowledge,” Irish Theol. 
Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 58, pp. 
113 sqq. 
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Basing his argument on the Aristotelian and Scholastic 
distinction between the intellectus agens and the intel- 
lectus possibilis,®° St. Thomas argues out this point as 
follows: “Nihil eorum, quae Deus in nostra natura 
plantavit, defuit naturae assumptae a Det Verbo. Mani- 
festum est autem, quod in humana natura Deus plantavit 
non solum intellectum possibilem, sed etiam intellectum 
agentem. Unde necesse est dicere, quod in anima Christi 
fuit non solum intellectus possibilis, sed etiam intellectus 
agens. Si autem in aliis Deus et natura nihil frustra 
faciunt,... multo minus in anima Christi aliquid futt 
frustra. Frustra autem est, quod non habet propriam 
operationem. ... Propria autem operatio tntellectus 
agentis est facere species intelligibiles actu, abstrahendo 
eas a phantasmatibus [==process of abstraction]. Sic 
igitur necesse est dicere, quod in Christo fuerint aliquae 
species intelligibiles per actionem intellectus agentis in 
intellectu possibilt ews receptae: quod est esse in 1pso 
scientiam acquisitam, quam quidem experimenitalem 
vocant.” ®° Expressed in modern terms this means: 
The human soul of Christ, like any other human soul, ac- 
quired universal ideas by abstracting intellectual concepts 
from sensible phantasms. St. Luke tells us ** that Jesus 
“advanced in wisdom,’ which, when applied to natural 
experience, must be understood not merely of a grad- 
ual outward manifestation, but of real inward increase.” 
“ Quomodo proficiebat sapientia Dei?” asks St. Ambrose, 
and answers: “Doceat te ordo verborum. Profectus 
est aetatis et profectus sapientiae, sed humanae est. 
Ideo aetatem ante praemisit, ut secundum hominem 


89 On the Aristotelian theory of 90 S. Theol., 3a, qu. 9, art. 4. 
abstraction as developed by the 91 Luke II, 52: προέκοπτε σφφίᾳ 
Scholastics, cfr. M. Maher, 5. J., καὶ ἡλικίᾳ, 

Psychology, pp. 303 sqq., 8th ed., 985 ἢ, supra; Ὁ. 237. 


London 1906. 
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crederes dictum; aetas enim non divinitatis, sed corporis 
est. Ergo 51 proficiebat aetate hominis, proficiebat sa- 
pientia hominis, sapientia autem sensu proficit.” St. 
Thomas says: “ Tam scientia infusa animae Christi quam 
scientia beata fuit effectus agentis infinitae virtutis, qui 
potest simul totum operari; et tta in neutra scientia 
Christus profecit, sed a principio eam perfectam habuit. 
Sed scientia acquisita causatur ab intellectu agente, qui 
non simul totum operatur, sed successive; et ideo se- 
cundum hanc scientiam Christus non a principio scivit 
omnia, sed paulatim et post aliquod tempus, scil. in per- 
fecta aetate: quod patet ex hoc quod Evangelista simul 
dicit eum profecisse scientia et aetate.” 53 

b) As appears from the last sentence of the preced- 
ing quotation, the Angelic Doctor holds that there was 
a true advance in the experimental knowledge of Christ, 
and that this knowledge gradually increased until it had 
exhausted all those objects which can be known by 
means of the intellectus agens. In order to show the 
possibility of such a “natural omniscience” (which is 
not omniscience in the strict sense of the term) sundry 
theologians have had recourse to more or less fan- 
tastic theories. Suarez, De Lugo, and among mod- 
ern writers Tepe, adopted the theory of a scientia 
per accidens infusa, which St. Thomas had taught in 
his youth but retracted in the Summa Theologica.*® 
Others, like Cardinal Cajetan, held that the natural ex- 
perimental knowledge of Christ was brought to the 
highest state of perfection by the successive presentation 
to His senses (through the ministry of angels) of all 
the various objects that go to make up the physical uni- 
verse (fish, birds, brute beasts, the stars, etc.). Duran- 


93 De Incarn., VII, 71. 05 Cfr. also S. Tiheol., 32a, qu. 12; 
952 5. Theol. 48, Gas va, art. 2, art, 1. 
ad 1. 96 δ, Theol., 3a, qu. 9, art. 4. 
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dus, Marsilius, Gabriel Biel, and Cardinal Toletus took 
middle ground between these two extremes. They main- 
tained that the knowledge which our Lord gained by the 
exercise of His natural faculties, though ineffably perfect, 
was not and never became absolutely infinite. It seems 
indeed sufficient to hold that Christ represents the unat- 
tainable ideal of all empirical knowledge and natural sci- 
ence. What Adam and Solomon were unable to learn by 
natural means and knew only by virtue of the scientia per 
accidens infusa, was part of the connatural perfection 
of Christ and acquired by Him gradually in proportion 
to His advance in age. This theory safeguards the dig- 
nity of the Divine Logos and at the same time does full 
justice to the dogma of the genuinity of the human nature 
of Jesus. Experimental knowledge is comparatively less 
perfect than either beatific or infused knowledge, but 
even though finite, it perfects and ennobles its possessor. 


Reapincs:— W. Humphrey, 8. J., The One Mediator, pp. 252 
sqq., London s. a.—J. M. Harty, “The Modern Kenotic Theory,” 
in the Jrish Theological Quarterly, Vol. 1 (1906), Nos. 1 and 
2.—For the history of the “Kenotic problem” consult E. J. 
Hanna, “The Human Knowledge of Christ” in the New York 
Review, Vol. I (1905-6), Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. III (1908), Nos. 4 
and 5; also E. Schulte, Ὁ. F. M., Die Entwicklung der Lehre 
vom menschlichen Wissen Christi bis zum Beginn der Scholastik, 
Paderborn 1914.—Lépicier, De Incarn. Verbi, Vol. I, pp. 395 saq. 
---Μ. Lepin, Christ and the Gospel, Philadelphia 1910.—J. Kleut- 
gen, S. J., Theologie der Vorzeit, Vol. III, pp. 244 sqq., Miinster 
1870.—Bellarmine, Controversiae de Christo, 1. IV, ς. 1-5.— 
J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, Note C, pp. 447 
sqq., Paris ro10..—F. J. Hall (Anglican), The Kenotic Theory, 
pp. 176 sqq., New York 1898—M. Waldhauser, Die Kenose und 
die moderne prot. Christologie, Mainz 1912.—J. Mari¢, De 
Agnoétarum Doctrina, Zagreb (Croatia) 1914.—V. Kwiatkowski, 
De Scientia Beata in Anima Christi, Warsaw 1922.— S. Szabé, 
O. P., De Scientia Beata Christi (Xenia Thomistica, VII), Rome 
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ARTICLE 3 


THE ADORABLENESS OF CHRIST’S HUMANITY 


I. PRELIMINARY Notions.—Worship 15 rever- 
ential respect paid to another, It requires two 
numerically distinct beings: a person who exhibits 
respect and another person, or a thing, to whom 
or to which it is exhibited. ‘There are as many 
ways of paying respect and homage as there are 
perfections which call for worship. The worship 
due to God is called adoration (cultus latriae). 
That worship to which creatures are entitled by 
reason of such supernatural excellences as they 
may possess in the order of sanctification and 
union with God, is called cultuws duliae. Corre- 
sponding to the unique excellence of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as Mother of God, there 1s a special 
worship, which, to distinguish it from the inferior 
cult due to lesser saints, is called hyperdulia. 


Adoratio (Gr. προσκύνησις), in the usage of the Church 
and of Scholastic theology, is a generic term, denoting 
sometimes Jatria, sometimes diulia. The true sense must 
in each instance be determined from the context. To 
render divine worship to a creature is idolatry and a most 
grievous sin. 


These different forms of worship admit of 
other distinctions, according as they are directed 
to a prototype or a mere ectype. 
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By a prototype we understand the original and proper 
possessor of adorable prerogatives or excellencies. A 
prototype in this technical sense is always a person, never 
an object. Worship rendered to a prototype is called 
absolute (culius absolutus). Absolute worship may 
again be subdivided into absolute Jatria and dulia. When 
exhibited to an ectype,— which is always an object, never 
a person,— worship is called relative (cultus relativus). 
Relative worship may also be subdivided into Jatria and 
dulia. Relative Jatria is the worship rendered, e. g., to 
an image of Christ or of the Blessed Trinity; relative 
dulia is the worship rendered to a relic, the picture of a 
saint, a flag, etc. 


A distinction of special importance lies be- 
tween the material and the formal object of wor- 
ship. By the material object of worship we 
understand the person or thing honored; its for- 
mal object is the immanent reason or motive for 
which honor is rendered. Since there can be no 
worship without some reason, material and formal 
object are always bound up together. The con- 
nexion between the two may be either (1) per 
modunt identitatis, as in the case of Almighty 
God, in whom nature and adorability coincide; 
or (2) per modum umonis plysicae, as in the 
case of the humanity of our Lord, which becomes 
adorable by its Hypostatic Union with the Logos; 
or (3) per modum umomis moralis, as in the case 
of images and relics of saints, which owe their 
character as objects of worship to the relation 
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they bear to their respective prototypes. Wor- 
ship per modum umonis moralis is always strictly 
relative. 

A kind of subdivision of the formal object 
of worship 15 the so-called obiectum manifestati- 
vum, Which plays such an important part in the 
beautiful devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By olbiectum manifestativum we understand a 
formal object of worship which, though in itself 
rather remote, is particularly effective in its ap- 
peal to the worshipper. 


A beggar who kisses the hand of his benefactor does 
so for the reason that the goodness and liberality of the 
almsgiver manifest themselves in a special manner 
through that particular organ of the body. Such ven- 
eration is at bottom nothing else than veneration of the 
benefactor himself. So we may prefer to adore God as 
our benefactor rather than as the Supreme Being, because 
His mercy touches our hearts and gives concrete expres- 
sion, as it were, to the adorability of His Divine Majesty. 
Similarly, we adore the Five Wounds of our Divine 
Saviour, because they manifest His infinite love for us 
in a special manner; but the real and ultimate object of 
our worship is the Godman as such.* 


2. Tue DocmMa.—The divine worship which 
we render to the Logos as such (Aéyos doapxos ) 
is identical with adoration of the one true God. 
The only two questions which can concern us here 


1Cfr, Franzelin, De Verbo Incarn., thes. 45; Billuart, De Incarn., 
diss. 23, art. I. 
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are these: Are we justified in adoring Christ as 
the Word Incarnate (λόγος évoapxos ) ἢ and are we in 
duty bound so to adore Him? ‘These questions 
resolve themselves into three others, namely: 
(1) Is the Godman (1. e., Christ in both His na- 
tures) entitled to divine adoration (atria)? (2) 
Must we also adore the man Jesus, 1. 6., the con- 
crete sacred humanity of Christ? (3) Is it per- 
missible to render divine worship (latria) to the 
several members of Christ’s sacred humanity, in 
particular to His Sacred Heart? We shall an- 
swer these questions in three distinct theses. 


ThesisI: Christ as the Godman is entitled to divine 
worship. 


This thesis embodies a truth which is of faith. 

Proof. To adore Christ in a different way as 
man than as Son of God would be to countenance 
the heresy of Nestorius that there are two persons 
in the Godman. The Council of Ephesus (A. D. 
431) formally defined the true relation of the two 
natures by adopting the eighth anathematism of 
St. Cyril, to wit: “δὲ quis audet dicere assump- 
tum honunem coadorandum Deo Verbo .. . tam- 
quam alterum cum altero,? ...ac non potius 
una supplicatione* veneratur Emmanuel, . 
iuxta quod Verbum caro factum est, anathema sit 
— If anyone dare to assert that the man assumed 


“ ¢ ig 3 & id f 7 
2 ὡς ἕτερον ἐν ἐτέρῳ.- 8 ia προσκυνήσει͵ 
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into the Divine Logos must be adored as a Per- 
son distinct from the Logos ... and that Em- 
manuel is not worshipped by one and the same act, 

. according as the Word was made flesh, let 
him be anathema.” This same truth was still 
more clearly defined by the Fifth Council of 
Constantinople (A. D. 553): “St quis in duabus 
naturis adorart dicit Christum, ex quo duas adora- 
tiones introducunt separatim Deo Verbo et sepa- 
raiim homim,* vel st quis... non una adora- 
tione Deum Verbum incarnatum cum propria 
ipsius carne*® adorat, ... talis anathema sit — 
Tf any one say that Christ is adored in two na- 
tures, separately as the Divine Word and sepa- 
rately as a man, or if any one do not adore God 
the Word Incarnate together with His own flesh 
by one act of worship, ... let him be anath- 
ema.” ° Hence it is an article of faith that the 
Godman as such is entitled to the same worship 
as the Divine Logos. 

a) The Biblical argument for this thesis rests 
partly on the divine adoration rendered to our 
Lord by the magi,’ the man born blind,® etc., and 
partly on Christ’s positive claim to divine wor- 
ship, which is echoed by His Apostles. He Him- 
self commands “all men [to] honor the Son as 


4 ἰδίᾳ τῷ Θεῷ Λόγῳ καὶ ἰδίᾳ 6 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, Encht- 
τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ. ridion, n. 120 and n. 221. 
5 μετὰ ἰδίας αὐτοῦ σαρκός. 7 Matth, II, 11. 


8 John IX, 35 sqq. 
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they honor the Father.” ® St. Paul says: “Let 
all the angels of God adore Him,” ” and lays it 


down as a divine precept “that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and under the earth.” * 


b) The Fathers base the doctrine of the unica adora- 
tio due to the Godman on the fact that He was the Son 
of God and true God after His Incarnation as well as 
before. The Divine Logos became man in virtue of 
the Hypostatic Union, consequently the man Jesus 15 
true God and worthy of divine adoration. As St. Cyril 
told Nestorius: “We do not adore a man who is the 
bearer of a God,!? but God made man.” 153. Even Theo- 
doret of Cyrus,1* who was suspected of Nestorian lean- 
ings, confesses: “ After (as before) the Incarnation 1 
we adore the one Son of God,'* our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and call those infidels 1 who think otherwise.” 


Thesis II: Because of its Hypostatic Union with 
the Logos, the humanity of our Lord is entitled to 
divine worship in itself, though not for its own sake. 


This proposition, though not an article of faith, 
is generally held to be a revealed truth (Ader 
proxumum saltem). 


9 John V, 23. 

10 Heb. 1, 6; εἴτ. Ps, XCVI,, γ. 

11 Phil. IJ, 10, Cfr. Apoc. V, 11 
864, For other instances of divine 
worship rendered to Jesus in the 
Gospels see A. Seitz, Das Evan- 
gelium vom Gottessohn, pp. 263 saqq., 
Freiburg 1908. 
mation consult Pohle-Preuss, The 
Divine Trinity, pp. 73 sqq. 


19 


For further infor- 


12 θβεοφόρον ἄνθρωπον͵ 

18 ἐνανθρωπήσαντα Θεόν͵ 

124 Ε}Ρ. ad Flav., 104. Other 
Patristic texts in Petavius, De In- 
carn., KV, 3. Cir. St. Thomas, S. 
Theol., 38, qu. 25, art. 1. 

15 καὶ μετὰ THY ἐνανθρώπησιν, 

16 ἕνα προσκυνοῦμεν νἱὸν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ͵ 

11 δυσσεβεῖς͵ 
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Proof. Let us first determine the state of the 
question. There is a large distinction between 
the two propositions: “The humanity of Christ 
is adored in itself,” and “The humanity of Christ 
is adored for its own sake.” 


The former proposition means that the human nature 
of Christ is the immediate terminus or object of divine 
worship (obiectum materiale, sed partiale); the latter, 
that it is its motive or formal object. To assert the 
latter would be false and blasphemous, because the 
sacred humanity of Christ is essentially a creature. The 
adorability of Christ’s human nature does not rest upon 
a Monophysitic deification, but simply and solely on the 
Hypostatic Union. Christ’s humanity did not exist 
apart from the Logos, but was assumed into the latter as 
a quasi-part. Whatever belongs to a person substan- 
tially (as in this case the humanity of Christ), is 
worthy of the same specific veneration as the person 
himself. ‘The veneration exhibited to a monarch, e. g., 
is not limited to his soul, but extends to his body, and 
is in both respects a cultus absolutus, directed primarily 
to the royal personage and only in a secondary manner to 
whatever essentially belongs to that personage. Hence 
John Wiclif was wrong in asserting that the sacred hu- 
manity of our Lord is entitled to relative worship only. 
The union of Divinity and humanity in the Godman 
creates more than a mere moral bond. 

The malicious insinuation of the Jansenist Council of 
Pistoia (1794), that “ direct adoration of the manhood 
of Christ is equivalent to rendering divine honors to a 
creature,” was formally condemned by Pope Pius VI."8 


18 “ Falsa, captiosa, pio ac debito praestito et praestando detrahens et 
cultui humanitati Christi a fidelibus iniuriosa.””’ (Bull “ Auctorem Fi- 
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a) That the sacred humanity of our Lord is a 
fit material object of divine adoration (obiectum 
materiale partiale) can be proved from Sacred 
Scripture and the unanimous teaching of the 
Fathers. 

Cfr. Apoc. V, 12: “The lamb that was slain 
is worthy to receive power, and divinity, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
benediction.” 


The Fathers adduce the following reasons: 

a) If we were not permitted to adore the sacred hu- 
manity of our Redeemer directly, 7. e., in itself, the Sec- 
ond Person of the Most Blessed Trinity, 7. e., the Divine 
Logos, since the Incarnation would be deprived of the 
worship of latria; for the Incarnate Word exists only 
as Godman. This argument is made much of by St. 
Athanasius, who says among other things: “ We by no 
means adore a creature; this is an error of the heathen 
and the Arians. But we do adore the Lord of the crea- 
ture, the God-Logos made flesh. For although the flesh 
is of itself something created, it has become the body 
of God. But in adoring this body we do not separate 
it from the Logos, nor do we detach the Logos, when 
we wish to adore Him, from His flesh. . . . Who, then, 
is so foolish as to say to the Lord: ‘ Depart from Thy 
body, that I may adore Thee’?”?® St. Epiphanius ex- 
presses himself in similar language. “ Let no one say 
to the Only-begotten: Put away Thy body, that I may 
adore Thee,”° but adore the Only-begotten One with the 
dei,” quoted by Denzinger-Bann- 20 ἀφὲς τὸ σῶμα, ἵνα σε mpo- 


wart, Enchiridion, τς 1561.) σκυνήσω͵ 
19 Ep, ad Adelphium, n. 3. 
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body,*4 the Uncreated One with the temple which He 
assumed at His descent.’ 7? 

8) The assertion of the Apollinarists that those who 
worship the sacred humanity of our Lord adore a man 
and mere flesh,?* is a shameless calumny which St. Atha- 
nasius thus indignantly repels in the first of his Two 
Books Against Apollinaris: “Again you say: ‘We 
do not adore the creature.’ Ye fools! Why do you 
not consider that the created body of the Lord must 
receive more than the veneration which is due to the 
creature? For it has become the body of the increate 
Logos, and you adore Him whose body it is. [This 
body], therefore, is adored with due divine worship, be- 
cause God is the Logos whose body it is. Thus the 
women... embraced his feet and adored. They held 
the feet, but adored God.” *4 

y) Since the sacred humanity of Christ is in itself 
adorable, we must also render divine worship to His 
body and blood as really and truly present in the Holy 
Eucharist. In an explanation of Psalm XCVIII, 5 St. 
Ambrose remarks: “Per scabellum terra intelligitur, 
per terram autem caro Christi, quam hodie quoque in 
mysterus [sc. Eucharistiae] adoramus et quam Apostolt 
ἦι Domino lIesu adorarunt. Neque enim divisus est 
Christus, sed unus.’?® St. Augustine expounds the 
same text as follows: “ Adorate scabellum pedum eius. 
Fluctuans converto me ad Christum, quia ipsum quaero 
hic, et invemio quomodo sine impietate adoretur terra 

. et scabellum pedum eius. Suscepit enim de terra 
terram, quia caro de terra est et de carne Mariae carnem 


21 σὺν τῷ σώματι τὸν μονογενῆ. the genuineness of this work. Cfr. 


22 Ancor., 4. Bardenhewer-Shahan, Patrology, p. 
38 ἀνθρωπολάτραι, σαρκολάτραι. 256. 
24 Contr. Apollin., I, 6. There 25 De Spiritu Sancto, 111, τὰ, 79. 


are, however, reasons for doubting 
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suscepit. Et quia in hac ipsa carne hic ambulavit et 
ipsam carnem nobis manducandam ad salutem dedit — 
nemo autem illam carnem manducat, nisi prius adoraverit 
— inventum est, quemadmodum adoretur tale scabellum 
pedum Domini et non solum non peccemus adorando, 
sed peccemus non adorando.” “5 

δ) The worship we render to the sacred humanity of 
our Lord is not idolatry, because we do not adore mere 
flesh, but flesh hypostatically united with the Divine 
Logos. St. John Damascene develops this thought with 
an acuteness which might almost be termed Scholastic. 
“The flesh is not to be adored in its own nature,” he 
says, ‘‘ but it is adored with the Incarnate Logos, not in- 
deed for its own sake, but for the sake of its Logos, 
with whom it is hypostatically united. For we do not 
profess that it is the naked, simple flesh which is adored, 
but the flesh of God, or God made flesh.” 2 


b) It is, however, a matter of debate among 
divines whether the sacred humanity of Christ 
considered in itself, 1. e., without regard to the 
Hypostatic Union, besides lJatria is also entitled 
to the worship of dulia, or, more specifically, 
hyperdulia, directed solely to His created perfec- 
tions, 6. g., sanctifying grace and the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit.’ 


The Thomists 35 take the affirmative side. 
Suarez, who agrees with them, says that Christ’s title 


26:In Ps., 98, τ΄ Schwetz, Theol. Dogmat., t. II, 2nd 
27 De Fide Orth. IV, 3. For ed., pp. 62 sqq., Vindobonae 1880, 
additional Patristic evidence consult 28 V. supra, Article 1. 
Vasquez, In S. Theol., III, disp. 95 29 Cir. Billuart, De Incarn., diss, 


Βᾳ.; Petavius, De Incarn., XV, 38q.; 23, art. 3. 
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to the worship of hyperdulia is based upon the innumer- 
able and exalted creatural prerogatives, both natural 
and supernatural, of His sacred humanity.*° But this 
theory is open to the grave objection®™ that such an 
inferior species of worship might easily lead to a dis- 
paragement of Our Lord’s divine dignity. The theo- 
retical truth that our Lord is entitled to various kinds 
of worship does not justify us in actually exhibiting to 
Him a cultus which, at its lowest, sinks below the 
level of Jatria, to which His sacred humanity has a strict 
claim. No good Catholic would dream of honoring the 
Sovereign Pontiff merely in his capacity of Bishop or 
Cardinal, though these titles and the dignity correspond- 
ing to each are no doubt included in the papal prerog- 
atives. Similarly, though Christ’s sacred humanity is 
endowed with certain prerogatives which in themselves 
are entitled to no more than hyperdulic worship, we do 
not worship Him merely with the veneration which we 
exhibit, e. g., to His Blessed Mother, because to ren- 
der Him this lower kind of worship would be equiv- 
alent to denying Him the strictly divine adoration 
to which He also has a right, just as the recognition of an 
adoptive sonship in the man Jesus consistently leads to 
a denial of His natural Sonship.** Billuart is there- 
fore guilty of a sophism when he says: “ Humanitas 
sic praecisa potest amari et laudari, ergo et adorari 
(scil. hyperdulia).” 88. To consider Christ’s created pre- 


30 “ Si Christus ut homo praecise 
adoretur propter dignitatem et ex- 
cellentiam, quam eius humanitas ha- 
bet ex vi unionis, illa adoratio non 
erit perfecta latria, sed infertor ... 
ct proprie hyperdulia dicttur.” (De 
Incarn., disp. 53, sect. 2, n. 7.) 

81 Emphasized especially by Vas- 


quez (In 5. Theol., 111, disp. οὔ, c. 
4), De Lugo (De Myst. Incarn., 
disp. 35, art. 3), Chr. Pesch (Prae- 
lect Dogmat., Vol. IV, 3rd ed., pp. 
114 sqq.). 

32 V. supra, pp. 196 5664. 

33 De Incarn., disp. 23, art. 3. 
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rogatives abstractly for themselves, to admire, to love 
and to praise them, is not the same as to render them 
the worship of hyperdulia, Since it is impossible to sep- 
arate these prerogatives from the Person of the Logos 
and to argue that, if Christ’s sacred humanity, which 
is endowed with so many graces, existed in a separate 
human person apart from the Logos, it would be en- 
titled to a higher degree of hyperdulic worship than the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, is dogmatically inadmissible for 
the reason that the sacred humanity with all its preroga- 
tives is inseparably (ἀχωριστῶς) united to the Person of 
the Logos. 

St. Thomas seems to admit that we may render 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ the worship of 
dulia side by side with that of latria. “ Adoratio hu- 
manitatis Christi,’ he says, “dupliciter potest intelligi: 
uno modo, ut sit eius sicut rei adoratae, et sic adorare 
carnem Christi nihil est aliud quam adorare Verbum Dei 
incarnatum., ... Alio modo potest intelligi adoratio hu- 
manitatis Christi, quae fit ratione humanitatis Christi 
perfectae omni munere gratiarum, et sic adoratio hu- 
manitatis Christi non est adoratio latriae, sed adoratio 
duliae, tta scil. quod una et eadem persona Christi adore- 
tur adoratione latriae propter suam divinitatem et adora- 
tione duliae propter perfectionem humanitatis.’ ** This 
passage has been variously interpreted. Franzelin un- 
derstands St. Thomas as teaching that the sacred human- 
ity of Christ 15 simply the obiectum mantfestationis of the 
only kind of worship which we are permitted to render 
Him, vig.: latria.*® Chr. Pesch holds that in the opinion 
of the Angelic Doctor the worship of Jatria virtually in- 
cludes that of dulia and hyperdulia respectively, but that 


84.8. Theol., 3a, qu.. 25, art. 2. 
85 Franzelin, De Verbo Incarn., thes. 45, coroll, 2. 
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the permissibility of the former does not argue the per- 
missibility of the latter.°* But such interpretations seem 
unwarranted. Medina, Billuart, L. Janssens, and others 
explain the passage literally, so that for once we find 
ourselves compelled, with all due reverence, to devi- 
ate from what on the face of it appears to be the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. At the present time 
there is a special reason for taking a different view of the 
question than did Aquinas. Despite the innumerable hy- 
perdulic excellencies proper to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
the Church regards the worship paid to this particular 
organ of our Lord’s human body as exclusively latreutic. 


Thesis III: The sacred humanity of Christ as a 
whole, and its several members, especially His Sacred 
Heart, are entitled to divine adoration (latria). 


This thesis embodies a well-established theo- 
logical conclusion. 

Proof. The adorability of Christ’s human na- 
ture in its totality is entirely due to its Hypostatic 
Union with the Logos. This applies a fortiori 
to its constituent parts, such as, e. g., His soul, 
His Precious Blood, the Five Wounds of His Sa- 
cred Body, all of which are inseparably united 
with the Logos. 

a) Devotion to any one of these parts, therefore, prop- 
erly takes the form of adoration (culius latriae). 
Though immediately directed to these separate parts or 
organs, the formal object or motive of such adoration 
is the Godhead itself, or, concretely, the Divine Logos, 
who is hypostaticaily united with Christ’s sacred hu- 

36 Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, p. 115. 
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manity, both in its totality and in its several parts. The 
Acts of the Nicene Council, which were cited by the 
Council of Ephesus, though their authenticity is not 
entirely beyond doubt, contain this passage: “ Confite- 
mur ἢ. N. Iesum Christum ... totum adorabilem 
etiam cum corpore, sed non secundum corpus adorabilem, 
... totus gquippe ergo Deus etiam cum corpore, non 
secundum corpus; totus adorandus etiam cum corpore, 
non propter corpus.” 51 

Upon this principle is based the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, inaugurated by Sister Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
of Paray-le-Monial in Burgundy (d. 1690). Blessed 
and nurtured by the Roman Pontiffs, this devotion has 
spread over the Christian world and proved a rich source 
of blessings. Though opposed by the Jansenists, it was 
officially approved in 1765, and soon became immensely 
popular. On August 26th, 1850, Pope Pius IX raised 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart to the rank of a festival of 
the Universal Church, and at the dawn of the twentieth 
century, the immortal Leo XIII, by a solemn act of con- 
secration performed in all the churches of the universe, 
dedicated the entire human race to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

The Jansenistic Council of Pistoia referred to the 
adoration of the Sacred Heart as “ novel, erroneous, or at 
least dangerous,” but Pope Pius VI, in his dogmatic 
Bull “ Auctorem Fidei” (1794), denounced this opinion 
as “false, venturesome, pernicious, offensive to pious 
ears, and injurious to the Apostolic See.” 38. In the same 
Bull the insinuation that the faithful adore the Heart of 

37 Cfr, Hardouin, Concitl., Vol. I, stolicam Sedem inturiosa.” (Den- 
Ῥ. 1639. zinger-Bannwart, Enchtiridion, ἢ. 


38 “ Falsa, temeraria, perniciosa, 1562.) 
piarum aurium offensiva, in Apo- 
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Jesus apart from the Godhead was condemned as “ cap- 
tious and injurious to the faithful worshippers of the 
Sacred Heart,” who, in the words of the Pontiff, adore 
this organ of our Lord’s human body “as the Heart of 
the Person of the Logos, with which it is inseparably 
united.” 39 


The dogmatic reasons alleged in these pontif- 
ical decisions fully coincide with those we have 
adduced in confirmation of our Second Thesis. 
The Sacred Heart is the material and partial, 
though not the formal object, of divine adoration 
(latria). In other words, we worship it “in it- 
self, but not for its own sake.” The sole formal 
object and motive of adoration is its Divinity, due 
to the Hypostatic Union. 

It may be asked: What particular motives 
prompt the Church to urge the faithful to wor- 
ship the Sacred Heart of Jesus in preference to 
other organs of His body? She must have spe- 
cial reasons for doing this, since not every de- 
votion that is dogmatically unobjectionable 15 
recommended for general adoption. We can 
conceive of devotions which, though dogmat- 
ically correct, might even cause disedification and 
scandal. 

The worship of any special organ of our 


39, .. quasi fideles cor Tesu  wunitum est: ... captiosa, in fideles 
adorarent cum separatione vel prae- cordis Jesu  cultores  iniuriosa.” 
cisione a divinitate, dum illud ado- (Const, “ Auctorem Fidei,’ in Den- 


rant ut est cor Iesu, cor nempe zinger-Bannwart’s Enchiridion, Ἢ. 
personae Verbi, cut inseparabiliter 1563.) 
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Lord’s sacred Body does not hinge entirely on 
the question whether that particular organ is 
adorable in itself, but primarily on the question 
whether the worship rendered to it is apt to man- 
ifest our Lord’s condescension and love for hu- 
mankind, and to bring Him nearer to us. From 
this point of view it may safely be asserted that 
no organ of our Saviour’s body is so apt to serve 
as obiectum mani festativum as the Sacred Heart, 
regarded as the material seat of Christ’s thean- 
dric love for mankind. In the languages of all 
nations, and particularly in that of the Sacred 
Scriptures of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, the heart is the symbol of love.*° 


The teaching of the Church was misinterpreted by 
Camillus Blasius, an auditor of the Rota, who pub- 
lished a shallow dissertation at Rome in 1771 under 
the title Dissertatio de Festo Cordis lesu. He claimed 
that the symbolic, not the material Heart is the object 
of our adoration, which is tantamount to saying that the 
Church proposes to the worship of the faithful an in- 
tangible metonymy, a substanceless metaphor, an abstract 
symbol. Can this be possible? It is true that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in the decree by which it insti- 
tuted the Feast of the Sacred Heart (February Oth, 
1765), employed the phrase: “ [Hoc cultu] symbolice 
renovart memoriam ilius divini amoris, quo unigenitus 
Dei Filius humanam suscepit naturam.”’ But this phrase 


40 The circumstance that modern ment. Cfr. Leroy, De SS. Corde 
physiology assigns the ganglia as Iesu eiusque Cultu, pp. 22 sqq., 
the seat of love as a sensitive ai- Leodii 1882. 
fection, does not impair this argu- 
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must be interpreted in accordance with the petition of 
the Bishops of Poland, to which the decree was a reply. 
In that petition we read: “En res, quam Iesus colendam 
propontt, nimirum cor suum sacrosanctum, non tantum 
ut est symbolum omnium interiorum affectionum, sed ut 
est in se.’** The matter was cleared up beyond a per- 
adventure by Pope Pius VI in his Bull “ Auctorem 
Fidei”: “. . . illud adorant [fideles],” he says, “ ut est 
cor lesu, cor nempe personae Verbt, cui inseparabiliter 
unitum est ad eum modum, quo exsangue corpus Christi 
im triduo mortis sine separatione a divinitate adorabile fuit 
in sepulcro.” ** Surely it was not the “ symbolic ” Heart 
that was “inseparably united with the Person of the 
Logos,” any more than it was the “symbolic” body of 
the Saviour that reposed for three days in the tomb.** 


) 


The Church has solemnly approved the wor- 
ship of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and sanc- 
tioned it liturgically by the incorporation of spe- 
cial prayers in her Breviary and Missal. Hence 
Catholics are no longer free to reject this ad- 
mirable devotion as incorrect or inadmissible. 
All good Christians will hail with joy and join in 
the adoration of that Divine Heart which beats 
for us in undiminished love both in Heaven and 
on our altars. Amid the spiritual afflictions of 
our cold and unbelieving age nothing 1s so well 


41 Cfr. N. Nilles, De Rationtbus 48 On the divergent opinions held 
Festorum SS. Cordis Iesu et Puris- by different theologians in regard 
simt Cordis Mariae, 4th ed., pp. 120 to the proximate object of the wor- 
sqq., Ratisbon 1885. ship of the Sacred Heart, cfr. Chr. 

42 Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, En- Pesch, Praelect. Dogmat., Vol. IV, 
chirtdion, Ὡς 1563. pp. 124 sq. 
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justified as the ardent petition: “Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, have mercy on us!” 
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THE TEACHING OF NESTORIUS 


In the text (pp. 90 sq.) we have given the traditional 
view of the teaching of Nestorius. This view is based 
on the writings of his opponents, especially St. Cyril. 
More recently the publication by Loofs, of over three 
hundred fragments of Nestorius’ own writings, and by 
Bedjan and Nau, of a hitherto unknown work written by 
him during his exile under the pseudonym of ‘‘Heraclides 
of Damascus,”’1 has given rise to a controversy, in 
which the orthodoxy of Nestorius was vehemently de- 
fended against Pope Celestine I by Bethune-Baker, Har- 
nack, and Duchesne. The majority of Catholic savants, 
however, hold that the traditional account of Nestorianism 
requires no correction in the light of the newly discovered 
writings of the unfortunate patriarch, especially since it 
is not at all likely that his Christological teaching differed 
in any essential respect from that of his master Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. 

The meaning which Nestorius attached to πρόσωπον 
remains obscure, and the term, as used by him, may be 
interpreted in different ways. This is not surprising, as 
Nestorius was an exegete and a historian, not a philoso- 
pher. M. Jugie probably comes nearest the truth when 
he says? that the ἕν πρόσωπον resulting from the ἕνωσις 
προσώπων is simply a very intimate union of the divine 
with a human person. According to this view there are 

1 Nestorius, Le Livre de d’Héra- 2 Nestorius et la Controverse 


clide de Damas, Paris 1g10, Nestorienne, pp. 94 sqq., Paris 
1912. 
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actually two distinct persons in Christ. Junglas? holds 
that the essence of Nestorianism consists not so much in 
the assumption of a twofold personality, as in the proba- 
tionary theory peculiar to the Antiochene school, viz.: 
that Christ was compelled to merit the so-called hypostatic 
union, which began only with His glorious Resurrection, 
by patient suffering and obedience to the will of God; in 
other words, that, though he may by a sort of prolepsis 
be called “Son of God” from the moment of His con- 
ception, He did not become true God until after His 
death. It is in accord with this theory, according to 
Junglas, that the term θεοτόκος must be interpreted in the 
writings of Nestorius: Mary was not really the mother 
of God, though she may be called thus per anticipationem, 
just as the mother of a man who is raised to the episco- 
pate may be called the mother of a bishop. Whether 
this explanation can be made to square with Nestorius’ 
teaching on the Holy Eucharist (where he neglects to 
emphasize the hypostatic union of the two natures), is 
not for us to decide. But no matter how the Christology 
of the unfortunate patriarch be interpreted in the light 
of his own writings, he certainly did deny that Christ 
was true God from the moment of His conception, and, 
furthermore, drew so sharp a line between the divine and 
the human attributes of our Lord that they can no longer 
be ascribed to one person. In other words, it is an 
inevitable corollary of Nestorianism that there are two 
persons in Christ, and consequently the system was justly 
condemned as heretical in the anathematisms of St. Cyril.* 


3 Die Irrlehre des Nestorius, 4 Cfr. C. Pesch, 5. J., Nestorius 
Treves 1912. als Irrlehrer, Paderborn 1921. 
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THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN JULIAN OF HALI- 
CARNASSUS AND SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH 


Dr. R. Draguet, in his recent work, the full title of 
which is cited on page 73, note 5, supra, attacks the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Julian position, which rests 
upon some letters and certain anathemas among the 
scanty writings of Julian hitherto known. Dr. Draguet 
avails himself of some hitherto unpublished writings in 
Syriac from Antiochian sources, in which the Severian 
polemists incidentally quote Julian, and in the light of 
the documents offers a new interpretation of Julian’s 
teaching. This teaching, according to Draguet, was that, 
in becoming Man, Christ, the Son of God, was preserved 
from the stain of hereditary sin, thus escaping the 
tyranny of corruption and death, while retaining in his 
bodily nature all the human infirmities which served as 
satisfaction in redeeming mankind. If this interpretation 
is correct, it follows that the differences between Julianists 
and Severians are to be sought in a misunderstanding of 
the technical dogmatic terminology, rather than in any 
actual difference of doctrine. (See the review of Dra- 
guet’s book in the Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1925, Vol. 
LXXII, No. 5, pp. 546 sq.) 

Against Draguet, M. A. A. Jugy (Julien d’Halicarnasse 
et Sévére d’Antioche, Paris 1925) upholds the traditional 
view of Julian’s teaching. 
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